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PREFACE 


Tis work is intended for the use of young people, 
and the definitions and meanings are accordingly 
given in a very simple manner. 

Words from the same root have been grouped in 
paragraphs, so as to bring out the family relations 
of the words. The commonest roots, especially those 
used as prefixes, have been put in small capitals 
(thus: PRO-, TELE-). These will give interest to the 
study of the language and help to a clear and accurate 
understanding of the meanings. 

A simple scheme of pronunciation has been adopted 
(see Key to Pronunciation, page v), avoiding an 
arbitrary separation of syllables, and marking clearly 
when a vowel has a slurred or indeterminate sound 
(4, é, 6, ete.). In words that are spelt phonetically it 
has been sufficient to mark the main stress. 

Many words which have gained currency in recent 
years have been introduced into this edition, and the 
new meanings which are constantly being acquired by 
old words have been carefully recorded. Aviation, 
wireless, and the new ideas in physical science, have 
in themselves involved a large extension of vocab- 
ulary. Many words in common use in Canada and 
the United States, which formerly appeared as a 
separate supplement, have now been included in the 
body of the work. 


KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 


@ asin mar (mar), psalm (sam), hurrah (hura’) 

a » cat (cat), battle (bdtl), abbot (db’6t) 

a » mate (mat), pain (pan), weight (wat) 

aw ,, call (cawl), appal (a¢pawtl’), brought (brawt) 

» heir (dr), care (cdr), their (thar) 

»» sell (sel), ferry ( fer’) 

» her (hér), fur (fér), gird (gérd) 

» meet (mét), leaf (léf ), mere (mér) 

» knit (nit), silly (sil’i), busy (biz’i) 

white (hwit), arise (riz), might (mit) 

»» pot (pot), watch (woch), lorry (lor’i) 

»» grow (gr6), know (n6), loaf (lof ) 

»» lord (lérd), resort (réz6rt’) 

room (room), glue (gloo), shoe (shoo) 

»» full (ful), book (buk), could (cud) 

+» Shun (shin), mud (mid), above (dbitv’) 

» mute (mit), few (fi), pure (pir) 

» lout (lout), bow (bou), aloud (dloud’) 

» coin (koin), buoy (boi), royal (roi’al) 

»» chime (chim), catch (kdch) 

loch (loch), pibroch (pébroch) 

9  » good (gud), linger (ling’gér) 

j »» jam (jdm), gem (jem), judge (jij) 

n (nasal) as in entente (antant’), enfant (anfan’) 

sh as in shove (shiv), tension (ten’shén), action (ak’shon) 
x leisure (lezh’ar), vision (vizh’dn) 

th ,, think (think), theme (thém), length (length) 

th ,, thine (thin), wreathe (réth), though (thé) 

hw ,, while (hwil), somewhere (stim’hwir) 
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A dot placed over a vowel (except ‘i’) means that a vowel-sound 
is indistinct or slurred, asin: admit (admit) ; aged (a’jéd) ; amiable 
(@’midbl); invention (inven’shén); measure (mezh’ur); tailor 
(ta’lor). 


When the accent is placed immediately after a vowel, that vowel is 
long; when the accent is placed after a consonant, the vowel of 
that syllable is short, as: ca’ble, cab’in; se’cret, sec’ond ; pi'lot, 
pillar; hy’droplane, hys’sop; o’val, or’ange, pu’pil, pun‘ish. 


Capitals have been used only in the case of Proper Nouns 


ABBREVIATIONS 


American 
Arabic 
Anglo-Saxon 
Brazilian 
Celtic 
Danish 
Dutch 
French 
Gaelic 
German 
Greek 
Hebrew 
Hindu 
Hungarian 
Indian 
Trish 
Italian 
Latin 
Malayan 
Mexican 
Middle English 
Old English 
Old French 
Persian 
Portuguese 
Scottish 
Scandinavian 
Sanskrit 
Slavonian 
Spanish 
Swedish 
Turkish 


adjective 
adverb 
colloquial 


comp. 
comp, deg. 
cong. 
deg. 
dim. 
esp. 
ely 

yA 
freq. 
gram, 
imit, 
imp. 
ind. 
int. 
m 
math, 
med. 


compare 
comparative degree 
conjunction 
degree 
diminutive 
especially 
etymology 
feminine 
frequentative 
grammar 
imitative 
imperative 
indicative 
interjection 
masculine 
mathematics 
medieval 


plural 

possessive 

past participle 
prefix 
preposition 
present: 

present participle 
probably 
pronoun 

relative 

singular 

suffix 

superlative degree 
usually 

verb 

doubtful 
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A 


a or an [A.S.], indefinite article. 

a-, pref. [A.S. an, on; ar-, a-, 
away ; af, of, from; L. ab-, from; 
ad-, to], on; to; from; out of 
(as in ABOARD, ALOFT, AGROUND, 
ANON, AVERSE). 

ab-, pref. (L.J, off; from; away 
{as in ABJURE, ABSTRACT, AVERT). 

aback’, adv. [A.S.], backwards ; by 
surprise. 

abaft’, adv. and prep. [E. A-, on; 
beaeftan, BY, AFTER], at or to- 
wards the back part (of a ship). 

aban‘don, v. [Fr. abandonner], to 
give up. to desert.—a., aban’- 
doned, given up , wicked ; prof- 
ligate—n. abandonment, giv- 
ing up, forsaking, careless free- 
dom of manner. 

abase’, v. [Fr., from L. aD-, to; 
bassus, BASE], to bring down ; to 
humble. 

abash’, v. (Fr.], to make ashamed. 

abate’, v. [Fr., from L. aB-, batére 
or batuére, to beat], to diminish ; 
to make less; to fall off.—n., 
abate’ment, the amount by 
which a thing is made less. 

abattoir (abalwar’), n. [Fr.J, a 
slaughterhouse. 

abbé (ab’bd), n. (Fr, abbot), the head 
of an abbey ; a priest or clergy- 
man. 

ab'bess, n. [f. of aBBoT], the head 
of a nunnery. 

ab’bey, n. (Fr. abbaye]. a religious 
house in which monks or nuns 
live. 

ab’bot, n. (|G. abbas], the head of 
an abbey. 


abbre’viate, v. [L.abbrevidtus (AB-, 
brevis, short)], to shorten; to 
abridge ; to cut off a part or 
parts.—n., abbrevia ‘tion. 

ab dicate, v. [L. ap-, dicdre, to 
declare], to give up one’s right 
or claim (to); to resign power or 
office.—n., abdica’tion. 

abdo’men, n. [L. abddémen}, the 
lower part of the trunk or body. 
—a., abdominal. 

abduct’, v. (L. aB-, dacére, to lead], 
to take away by force or fraud. 
—n., abdue’tion, 

abed’, adv. (BH. a-, BED], in bed. 

aberra’tion (“bérd’shén), n. [L. ab, 
from ; errdre, to wander], depar- 
ture from the right path. 

abet’, v. [Fr. d, to; beter, to BAIT], 
to urge on; help by standing 
beside.—pres. p., abetting ; p.p., 
abetted.—n., abet‘ter or (Law) 
abet’tor. 

abey’ance (a-bd’dns), n. (Fr. a, to; 
béer, to gape], a state of waiting 
or suspense. 

abhor’, v. [L.aB-,horrére, to shrink], 
to draw back from with great 
fear or horror; to hate greatly. 
—pres, p., abhorring 3 p.p., ab- 
horred.—n., abhor’rence, a 
drawing back in horror, disgust. 

abide’, v. [A.S.], to dwell; to 
wait; to remain firm; to bear 
with.—past and p.p., abode, 

ability, n. (Fr., as ABLE], skill ; 
power ; cleverness. 

ab’ject, a, [L. aB-,jacére, to throw], 
cast off or away ; in a low state ; 
debased.—ns., abjection’ and 


abjure 


ab’jJectmess, degradation ; mean 
and low condition. 

abjure’ (abjoor’), v. [L. aB-, jurdre, 
to swear], to swear to have 
nothing to do with; to give up 
on oath; to deny solemnly.— 
n., abjura‘tion, denial on oath. 

ab‘lative (-lirv), n. (L. aB-, ldtus, 
taken], a grammatical case in 
Latin indicating separation. 

ablaze’, a. [E. A-, on ; BLAZE], on 
fire ; in a blaze. 

a’ble, a. [L. habilis, handy], having 
power of body or mind; having 
means to do a thing.—vn., abil’- 
ity, power. 

-a'ble, suff., able to; 
suitable for (as 
FLEXIBLE). 

ablu’tion (abloo’shén), n. [L. ablu- 
tio, a washing away (AB-, luére, 
to wash)], a washing away or 
cleansing. 

ab’negate, v. [L. AB-, negdre, to 
deny], to deny ; to give up.—x., 
abnega’tion, denial. 

abnor’mal, a. [L. AB-,. NORMAL], 
not according to rule or nature ; 
irregular. 

aboard’, adv. and prep. [E. A-, on; 
BOARD], on board; in or ona ship. 

abode’, n. [A.S. ABIDE], a dwell- 
ing-place. 

abol’ish, v. [Fr., from L. aB-, olére, 
to grow], to do away with; to 
end.—., abolition (dbolish’dn), 
act of doing away with. 

abom ‘inate, v. [L. abdmindri, to 
turn from a bad OMEN], to turn 
away from; to hate strongly ; 
to dislike greatly.—a., abom’- 
inable, not good or desirable ; 
hateful ; loathsome.—n., abom- 
ina’tion (dbomind’shén), very 
great dislike; a thing greatly 
disliked. 

aborig’inal (dbdrij’indl) a. [L. aB-, 
ORIGINAL], from the beginning ; 
belonging to the earliest inhabit 
ants.—n., aborig’ines (dbdrij’- 
inéz), earliest inhabitants of a 
land. 

abor’tion, n. [L. aB-, orius, oriri, 
to rise], a birth before the proper 
time ; a failure.—a., abor’tive, 
imperfect ; incomplete; failing 
in effect. 


fit. for ; 
in MOVABLE, 


2 


absence 


abound’, v. [Fr., from L. abundare, 
to overflow (AB-, unda, a wave)], 
to flow out in waves ; to be full 
or rich (in); to be very plenti- 
ful.—n., abun’dance, a great 
quantity ; enough for all pur- 
poses.—a., abun’dant, over- 
flowing ; very plentiful. 

about’, prep. [A.S.], around ; near 
to; concerning; engaged in; 
on the point of ;—adv., around ; 
nearly. 

above’ (abiiv’), prep. [A.S.], over ; 
higher, more, or better than; 
beyond ;—adv., overhead ; in a 
higher place ; on a former page ; 
previously. 

above’-board, adj. and adv., fair, 
open, 

ahbade’ > v. [lL AB-, rddere, to 
scrape], to wear away with rub- 
bing.—n., abra’sion, a wearing 
away by rubbing (friction).—n. 
and adj., abra’sive, wearing 
away ; a substance that abrades ; 
a grinder or polisher. 

abreast’, adv. [E.], side by side. 

abridge’ (dbrij’), v. [Fr., from L. 
abbrevidre, to shorten], to cut 
short ; to leave out a part. of. 
—pres. p., abridging; p.p., 
abridged.—n., abridg’ment, a 
cutting down in size; a sum- 
mary 

abroad’ (dbrawd’), adv. [E.], widely; 
far and wide; out of doors; 
away from home; in a far 
country. 

ab’rogate, v. [L. abrogdre, to repeal 
a law), to do away with; to 
make void or of no more force. 
—wn., abroga’tion, 

abrupt’, a. [L. aB-, ruptus, rum- 
pére, to break], broken off ; cut 
short ; coming to a sudden end ; 
very steep.—n., abrupt’ness, 
suddenness ; steepness. 

ab’seess (dib’ses), n. [L. abs-, aB-, 
cessus, cédére, to go], a coming 
away of diseased blood ;° a boil 
or painful sore. 

abscond’, v. [L. abs-, AB-, condére, 
to hide], to hide oneself; to 
run away; to fly from legal 
action. 

ab’sence, n. [Fr., from L. absentia, 
a being away], a being away; 


absolute 


want of attention.—a., ab’sent , abuse’ (2) (dbds’), n., wrong use ; 


{L. absens], not present; inat- 
tentive—v., absent, to keep 
(oneself) away.—n., absentee’, 

ab’solute, a. [L. absolatus; aB-, 
solvére, to loosen], free from 
everything else ; unmixed ; hay- 
ing no limits; standing by its 
own strength; certain.—adv., 
ab’solutely, completely; wholly. 
—™., absolu’tion, a setting free 
from guilt or punishment. 

absolve’, v. [L. aB-, svlvére], to set 
free ; to declare not guilty. 

absorb’, v. [L. AB-, sorbére, to 
suck], to suck up or drink in; 
to take in; to take up one’s 
attention.—a., absor’bent.—n., 
absorp’tion, act of sucking up ; 
occupation of mind. 

abstain’, v. [Fr., from L. abs-, aB-, 
tenére, to hold], to keep oneself 
from ; to avoid doing a thing.— 
n., ab’stinence, avoiding the 
use of alcoholic drink ; fasting ; 
self-denial. 

abste’mious, a. [L. abs-, aB-, té- 
métum, strong drink], keeping 
from strong drink; sparing in 
food and drink. 

abstract’, v. [L. abs-, aB-, tractus, 
trahére, to draw], to draw away ; 
to separate ; to consider apart 
from other things; to put in 
fewer words ; to take away ; to 
steal.—a.,  ab’stract, drawn 
away from everything else; ex- 
isting only in the mind ;—n., 
a short account of anything ; 
a summary.—da., abstract’ed, 
taken away ; lost in thought.— 
n., abstrae’tion, a taking away 
or separating ; something exist- 
ing only in thought; an idea, 
not a real thing ; a state of deep 
thought. 

abstruse’ (dbstrons’), a..[L. abs, 
AB-, tridére, to thrust], out of 
the way ; hard to understand. 

absurd’, a. [L. aB-, surdus, deaf], 
contrary to reason ; ridiculous. 
—n., absurdity. 

abun’dance, abun’dant. 
ABOUND. 

abuse’ (1) (dbiiz’), v. [L. aB-, asus, 
ati, to use], to use in a wrong 
way ; to hurt by ill language. 


See 


ill usage.—a., abis’ive, 

abut’, v. [Fr. a, to; bout, end], to 
end at ; to be close against ; to 
border on.—pres. p., abutting ; 
p.p., abutted.—n., abut’ment, 
the wall or pier on which the 
arch of a bridge rests. 

abyss’, n. (Gk. a-, without; bys- 
sos, bottom], a bottomless pit ; 
chasm; a great depth.—a. 
abysmal, 

-ac, suff. [|Gk. -akos], belonging to 
(as in DEMONIAC, ELEGIAC). 

acacia (akd’sha) [L.), a tree of the 
mimosa family yielding gum 
arabic, ; 

acad’emy, vn. [Fr., from Gk. aka- 
démeia, the place where Plato 
taught], a school or society of 
arts or sciences.—a., academ ‘ie 
or academ ‘ical, dealing with 
principles, not with practice. 

accede’ (dkséd’), v. [L. AD-, cédére], 
to give in to; to agree to; to 
enter on an office. 

accelerate, v. [L. aD-, celer, swift], 
to cause to go faster ; to hasten. 
—n., aeccelera’tion (dkselerd’- 
shon), quicker motion. 

acceler’ator, n., that which accel- 
erates ; a device in motor cars, 
etc. for increasing speed. 

ac’cent, n. [L. accentus (AD-, can- 
ére, to sing)], the stress or 
stronger tone of voice given to 
a particular syllable or note of 
music ; a mark put on a stressed 
syllable ; manner of speaking.— 
vs., accent’, to mark the right 
tone; to put the stress on the 
right place; aecen‘tiate, to 
mark with proper accents.—n., 
accentia’tion. 

accept’, v. [L. acceptdre, to receive 
(AD-, capére, to take)], to take 
when offered ; to agree to; to 
promise to pay.—a., aceep’table, 
—ns., accep’tance, a favourable 
reception ; anagreeing to terms ; 
a written promise to pay; ac- 
cepta’tion, satisfaction; the 
generally received meaning of 
a@ word. 

ac’cess, n. [L. accessus, a way to 
(AD-, cédére, to go)], admission ; 
right to come to; means of 


accidence 


getting to.—a., acces’sary or 
acees’sory, additional; — n., 
something added ; a helper in a 
crime.—a., acces’sible, easy to 
reach.—n., acces’sion, a going 
or coming to; an addition; a 
coming into possession of. 
ae’cidence, n. [L. accidentia, ac- 
cidents], the part of grammar 
that has to do with changes in 
form of words, especially of end- 


ings. 

ac’cident, n. [L. accidens, happen- 
ing (aD-, cadére, to fall)], that 
which falls or happens ; some- 
thing unexpected ; a mishap.— 
a., aceiden’tal, 

acclaim’, v. [L. ap-, clamdre, to 
shout], to applaud.—z., and ac- 
clama‘tion, a shout of joy or 
welcome ; a shout in praise of 
some one. 

aceli‘matize (dkli’mdtiz), v. [(L. 
AD-, CLIMATE], to accustom to a 
new climate ; to make at home. 

accliv’ity, n. [L. ap-, clivus, a 
slope], a slope upwards. 

accom ’modate, v. [L. accommo- 
ddre (aD-, commédus, fit)), 
make fit or suitable for ; to make 
room for ; to supply with some- 
thing; to do one a favour or 
good turn.—n., aceommoda’- 
tion, a making tit or suitable ; 
that which supplies a want, 
especially a loan of money. 

accom ‘pany (dkiim'pdni), v. [Fr., 
from L. AD-, COMPANY], to go 
with ; to attend upon; to play 
while another sings.—pres. p., 
accompanying; p.p., accom- 
panied. — ns., accom’pani- 
ment, that which goes along 
with; music by an instrument 
going along with the voice; 
accompanist, one who accom- 
panies. 

accom ’plice (dkom’plis), n. [Fr., 
from L. aD-, complex, a sharer], 
a sharer in a crime. 

accomplish (dkom'plish), v. [Fr., 
from L. aD-, complére, to fill up], 
to bring to pass ; to complete.— 
a., accom’plished, knowing 
much, and able to use his know- 
ledge to advantage ; complete. 
—n., aceom‘plishment, the act 


accusative 


of finishing or fulfilling; some- 
thing done with knowledge, skill, 
and ability. 
accord’, v. [Fr., from L. AD-, cor, 
the heart], to agree ; to grant.— 
n., also accord ance, agreement. 
accor’ding, a., agrecing with.— 
prep., according to, in agree- 
ment with ; as done or stated by, 
—adv., accor’dingly, in agree- 
ment with. 
accor’dion, n., a small musical in- 
strument with keys and bellows. 
aecost’, v. [Fr., from L. AD-, costa, 
the side], to speak to ; to address. 
account’, v. [Fr., from L. aD-, 
computdre, to reckon], to count 
or reckon up ; to judge ; to give 
a@ reason (for) ;—x., a statement 
of money, goods sold, or some- 
thing done; information or ex- 
planation ; sake.—a., accoun’- 
table, that can be made to give 
an account; responsible.—wns., 
account’ant, one trained in keep- 
ing accounts ; account’ancy. 
accou'tred (dkoo’terd), a. [Fr.1, 
d, especially as a soldier ; 
armed.—., accoutrements, 
acered’it, v. [L. AD-, CREDIT], to 
give credit to; to recommend 
@ person to another.—a., ae- 
eredited, officially recognized. 
aecre’tion (dkré’shén), n.{ L. aD- 
crétum, crescére, to grow], act of 
increasing by growth ; addition. 
aeerue’ (dkroo’), v. (Fr. accru, in- 
creased ; from L. AD-, crescére, 
to grow], to grow or increase ; to 
come to in addition. 
aect'milate, v. [L. aD-, cumuldre, 
to heap], to gather in a heap ; to 
grow great in amount.—wx., ac- 
cumula‘tion.—a., acct’miala- 
tive.—n., aceu’mulator, an 
appliance for storing. electrical 
energy. 
ae’cirate, a. [L. aD-, curdre, to see 
to], done with care; taking 
care; correct.—n., ac’cipacy, 
carefulness ; freedom from error. 
aceup’sed, a. [A.S. a-,. much ; 
CURSE], under a curse ; cursed ; 
hateful. 
accd'sative, n., the case of the 
direct object ; objective in Latin 
grammar. 


aecuse 


aechse’, v. [L. accusdre, to blame 
(AD-, CAUSE)], to bring a charge 
against ; to blame.—ns., ace’t- 
ser, acciisa’‘tion, 

accus’tom, v. [Fr., from L. an-, 
cusTom], to make one know well 
by constant use : to make famil 
iar.—a., aeccus’tomed, familiar 
through use. 

ace (ds), n. (I'r., from L. as, a unit, 
one], a single point; the card 
with one spot on it, of the high- 
est value in most card games ; 
a ‘star ’ aviator. 

acer’bity, mn. [L. acerbus, sour], 
sourness ; sharpness of taste. 

acetic (dsé’tik or dset’ik), a. (L. 
acétum, vinegar], like vinegar ; 
sour. 

aeet’ylene, n., a gas made of hydro- 
gen and carbon, burning with a 
very bright flame, and of great 
heating power, 

ache (dic), n. [A.S. aece], a severe 
and continued pain ;—v., to be 
in pain. 

achieve’ (dchév’), v. [Ir. achever ; 
from L. ad caput, to a head], to 
bring to a head; to succeed in 
doing.—n., achieve’ment, per- 
formance of an action ; the action 
performed ; (in heraldry) a dis- 
tinctive badge on a coat-of-arms 
to record an achicvement, 

ae’id (ds’id), a. [L. acidus, sour], 
sharp tothe taste ; sour; biting ; 
—n., & sour or biting substance 
(in chemistry).—x., acid ‘ity. 

acknowl’edge (dknol’éj), v. [B. 
A-, KNOWLEDGE], to own that one 
knows ; to adinit or confess to be 
true ; to recognize the authority 
of.—7., acknowl’edgment, ad- 
mission that a thing is true or has 
been received ; something given 
in return for a favour. 

ae’me, n. [Gk. akmé, edge}, the 


highest point ; height of per- 
fection. 
aeolyte, n. [Gk. akolouthos, a 


follower], an assistant toa priest; 
@ novice. 
ac’onite. See MONK’s-HOOD. 
a’corn, n. [A.S. aecern, field fruit 
ieee a field)], the fruit of the 


acou'stic (dkow’sték), a. [Gk. akou- 
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aerostic 
ein, to hear], pertaining to hear- 
ing. —n.pl., acous’ties, the 


science of sound. 

acquaint’ (dkwdnt’), v. (Fr., from 
L. AD-, cognitus, cognoscére, to 
know], to give information to; 
to make oneself familiar with.— 
n., acquain’tanee, knowledge 
of persons or of things; a person 
one knows. 

acquiesce’ (dkwies’), v. [Fr., from 
L. AD-, quies, rest], to rest satis- 
fled; to agree to; to comply 
with.—n., acquies’cence, a giv- 
ing in; silent consent; agree- 
ment.—a., acquies’cent, 

acquire’ (dkwir’), v. [(L. acquirére 
(AD-, guaerére, to seek)], to get 
by trying or working ; to get as 
ones’ own.—n., aequire’ment, 
mental accomplishment got or 
learned by effort. 

acquisition (dkwizish’dn), n. [L. 
acquisitio, a, getting), act of get- 
ting ; that which is gained.—a., 
acquisitive, fond of getting. 

acquit’ (dkwit’), v. (Fr.,from L. ap-, 
quiétdre, to settle (quies, rest)], to 
free from blame,—pres. p., aec- 
quitting 3 p.p., acquitted.—n., 
acquit’ & setting free from 
a charge. 

a’ere (d’ker), n. [A.S. aecer, a field], 
& field; a measure of land of 
4,840 square yards.—n., a’ere- 
age (d’kérdj), the number of 
acres in a field or estate. 

a’erid, a. [L. acer, sharp], bitter, 
pungent. 

ae’rimony, n. (L. derimonta (dcer, 
sharp)], bitterness of feeling, 
manner, or language.—a., acri- 
mo’nious, harsh in temper, ete. 

ae’robat, n. [Gk. akron, the top ; 
batos, bainein, to go}, one who 
performs daring gymnastic feats; 
@ rope-dancer; a tumbler.—qa, 
acrobat‘ie, 

acrop’olis, n. [Gk. akros, the top ; 
polis, a city], the upper part of 
a Greek city ; a fortress within 
a City. 

across’, adv. [A-, CROSS], and prep., 
from side to side (of); to the 
other side (of). 

aeros’tie, n. {Gk. akros, the top ; 
slichos, a line], a poem in which 


act 


the first letters of the lines form 
a word or a sentence. 

act, n. [L. actus, a doing ; actum, 
a deed], something done ; a law ; 
deed ; part of a play ;—v., to 
do; to use power; to play in 
a theatre; to perform as an 
actor.—., ae’tion (dk’s/én), a 
doing or moving; 2 battle; a 
lawsuit; manner of moving ; 
conduct.—as., ae’tionaple, liable 
to be the subiect of trial in court ; 
ae’tive (-tiv), having the power 
of acting; busy; quick.—wxs., 
activity, the state of being 
active; quickness; energy ; 
ae’tor, one who acts; a player 
in a theatre ;—/f., ac’tress, 

actin’ie, a. [Gk. aktis, a ray], (rays 
of the sun) producing chemical 
change in photography, etc. 

ae’tial, a., real; existing; pres- 
ent; not past and gone.—adv., 
ae‘tially. 

ae’tiary, n., one who works out 
the figures connected with in- 
surance, 

ae’tiate, v., to put into action ; to 
influence, 

act’men, n. [L. aciimen (acus, a 
needle)] ; quickness of seeing or 
understanding ; insight. 


acute’, a. [L. acitus], sharp- 
pointed ; keen in understand- 
ing; shrill; piercing, as a pain. 
—m., acute’ness, sharpness ; 
keenness of insight; shrillness 
of sound, 

-aey, suff. [L. -dcia], meaning 


quality, condition of anything, 
etc., also office or rank (as in 
LUNACY, CURACY, MAGISTRACY). 

ad-, pref. (L. to, al}, to; into; to- 
wards ; at (as in ACCEDE, ADVERT, 
AFFIX, AGGRAVATE, ALLOCATE, 
ANNOUNCE, APPEAL, ARROGATE, 
ASCEND, ATTAIN). 

ad’age (dd’dj), n. [Fr., from L. 
adagium, @ proverb], an old say - 
ing ; a proverb. 

ada’gio (ada‘jio’), adv. [It.], slow- 
ly;—”., a slow movement in 
music. 

ad‘amant, n. [Fr., from Gk. ada- 
mas, &@ hard stone], something too 
hard to be broken or cut.—a., 
stubborn in refusing to agree 
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adhesion 


to something.—a., adaman’- 
tine, like adamant ; too hard to 
break. 

adapt’, v. [L. aD-, apius, fit], to fit 
one thing to another ; to make 
suitable.—a., adap’table.—wus., 
adaptability, adapta’tion. 

add, v. [L. addére (ap-, dare, to 
put)], to put to; to count up; 
to make larger.—n., addition 
(adish’6n), the process of add- 
ing ; the thing that is added.— 
a., additional. 

adden’dum, n., something to be 
added ; an appendix. 

ad’der, n. [A.S.], a poisonous 
snake ; viper. 

addict’, v. [L. ap-, dictus (dicére, to 
say)], to make oneself a slave to. 
—n., a’ddict, one who is a slave 
to.—a., addict’ed. 

ad‘dle, a. [A.S. adela, mud], dis- 
eased ; muddled; confused ;— 
v., to make rotten ; to spoil.— 
a., addled. 

address’, v. (Fr., from L. aD-, root 
of DRESS], to send a thing by 
writing a person’s name on it; 
to direct speech to; to apply 
(oneself to) ;—n., directions on a 
letter, ete. ; a spoken or written 
speech ; smartness of manner. 

adduce’, v. [L. aD-, daicére, to lead], 
to bring forward as an example or 
proof. 

a’‘denoids, n.pl. [Gk. aden, a 
gland], overgrowth of tissue at 
the back of the throat. 

adept’, a. [L. adeptus, having 
reached], well skilled ;—., one 
who is well skilled in some art, 
sport, etc. 

ad’equate, a. [L. aD-, aequus, 
equal], equal to; able to fit or 
match with ; up to standard.— 
ns., ad’equacy and ad’equate- 
ness. 

adhere, v. [L. Ap-, haerére, to 
stick], to stick to; to remain 
fixed.—pres. p., adhering ; p.p., 
adhered.—wn., adhér’ence, state 
of sticking to; a holding firmly 
on.—a., adhér’ent, sticking to ; 
—n., a follower. 

adhe’sion (ddhé' zhén), n. (L. ad- 
haesio, a clinging to), act of stick- 
ing to; strong attachment ; as- 


adhibit 


sent.—a., adhe’sive, that easily 
adheres ; made to stick. 

adhib’it, v. [L. ap-, habére, to 
have], to apply; to add; to 
use.—., adhibi’tion, 

adieu’ (adi), adv. [Fr., a, to, Dieu, 
L. Deum, God], farewell ; good- 
bye ; n., a bidding one farewell. 

ad’ipose, a. [L. adeps, fat], con- 
taining fat ; fatty. 

a’dit, n. [L. ap-, ire, to gol, ap- 
proach ; horizontal entrance to 
a mine. 

adja‘cent, a. [L. ap-, jacens, jacére, 
to lie], lying near to ; neighbour- 


ing. 

ad‘jective, n. [L. adjectus, adjicére, 
to add to], a word joined to a 
noun to express quality, ete.— 
a., adjecti’val. 

adjoin’, v. [Fr., from L. ap-, jun- 
gére, to join], to lie side by side 
with ; to be next to.—a., ad- 
join’‘ing. 

adjourn’ (ddjérn’), v. [Fr. ajourner; 
from L. AD-, diwrnus, daily], to 
put off to another day ; to leave 
off ; to postpone.—n., adjourn’- 
ment, a putting off to another 
day : postponement. 

adjudge’ (ddjuj’), v. (Fr. ajuger 
(L. AD-, jiidicdre, to judge)], to 
decide ; to give an award. 

adju’dicate, v, (L. adjadicdtus], to 
act as judge.—ns., adjudica’- 
tion, the decision given by a 
judge; adju’dicator, ono ap- 
pointed to give a decision; an 


umpire, 

adjunct, a. [L. ap-, junctus, 
joined], joined or added to ;—n., 
that which is joined or added. 

adjure’ (ddjoor’), v. [L. ap-, jardre, 
to swear], to charge a person 
on oath to speak the truth.—n., 
adjura’tion, act of adjuring ; 
the form of oath. 

adjust’, v. (L. ap-, juxta, near], to 
put right or in order ; to arrange, 
—n., adjust’ment, act of put- 
ting right. 

ad’jutant, n. [L. ap-, javdre, to 
help], an assistant to a com- 
manding officer ; a large Indian 
bird like a crane. 

admin ‘ister, v. [L.AD-, MINISTER], 
to act-as a minister ;- put laws in 


adore 


force ; to give out or distribut 
justice, ete—wns., administra’- 
tion, a carrying on of business ; 
carrying out of the laws; the 
ministers who manage the govern- 
ment departments; admin’- 
istrator, one who manages; a 
person in charge of an estate left 
without a will. 

ad’miral, ». [Fr., from Arab. 
AMIR], the commander of a 
fleet ; the admiral’s ship.—n., 
Ad’miralty, the department of 
government in charge of the navy. 

admire’, v. [L. aD-, mirdri, to 
wonder at], to look at with 
wonder and delight; to think 
highly of.—a., ad’mirable.—x., 
admira’tion, 

admit’, v. [L. ap-, mittére, to send], 
to let in ; to allow; to own the 
truth of.—pres. p., admitting ; 
p.p., admitted.—a., admis’- 
sible, that may be admitted or 
allowed.—ns., admission (dd- 
mish'én), leave to enter: con- 
fession ; admit’tance, right of 
entering. 

admix’ture, n. [L. AD-, miztira, a 
mixture], something added aa 
a mixture. 

admon’‘ish, v. [Fr., from L. ad- 
monére, to warn], to give waraing 
to; to find fault with leniently. 
—n, admonition (-nish’dn), a 
quiet warning.—a., admon’- 
itory, warning ; reproving. 

ado’ (ddoo’), n. [E. A-, DO], doing ; 
bustle ; fuss ; trouble. 

a‘dobe (ad’-db), n. [Sp.], unburnt, 
sun-dried brick. 

adoles’cence, n. [L. adolescentia 
time of youth], a growing up to 
manhood; the time between 
childhood and manhood.—a. and 
n., adoles’cent. 

adopt’, v. [L. AD-, optdre, to 
choose], to take as one’s own; 
to receive into one’s family.— 
n., adop’tion, act of adopting ; 
state of being adopted. 

adore’, v. [L. aD-, drdre, to pray], 
to pray to ; to worship ; to love 
and honour.—a., addép’able, 
worthy of being adored.—n., 
adora‘tion, worship ; love and 
honour. 


adorn 


adorn’, v. [L. ap-, orndre, to deck], 
to make beautiful; to dock ; 


to decorate; to set off.—r., 
adorn’ment, 
adrift’, a. [A.S., A-, DRIFT], at 


mercy of wind or waves ; 
ing without aim. 

adroit’, a. (Fr. 4, to; droit, right 
(L. directus)], going straight to 
the mark ; clever ; dexterous. 

adula’tion (ddiild’shén), n. [L 
adiildtio, flattery], too great 
praise ; flattery of a mean kind. 
—a,, ad’alatory. 

adult’, a. [Fr., from L. adultus, 
grown up], grown up; no longer 
a child ;—n., a grown-up person. 

adul’terate, v. [L. adulierdre, to 
corrupt), to make impure by add- 
ing something base.—n., adul- 
tera’tion. 

adul'terer, n., a man who breaks 
his marriage vow ;—f. adul’ter- 
ess.—a., adul’terous, guilty of 
adultery.—., adul ‘tery,a breach 
of the marriage vow. 

advance’, v. [Fr. avancer (L. AB-, 
ante, before)], to put or go for- 

; to push higher up; to 

grow better; to give on credit. 
—mn., a going forward ; a rise in 
price; a giving beforehand.— 
n., advance’ment, motion for- 


float- 


ward or upward; a giving of 
money beforehand. 
advan'tage (ddrdn’‘idaj), n. [Fr. 


avantage), that which heins one 
to gain something more easily ; 
a better chance ; gain or profit ; 
—v., to benefit ; to give a better 
vanta’'geous, 


Christ.—a., 
(ddvéntish’%s), coming by chance; 
accidental. 

adven’ture, n. [L. adventirus, 
about to happen], an action 
whose result is doubtful ; a bold 
or risky action ;—+v., to risk.— 
n., adven’tirer, one who docs 
bold or risky things; one who 
lives by his wits ;—/., adven’- 
taress,—as., adven'tirous and 
adventuresome. 

ad’verb, n. [L. ap-, verbum, word], 
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Aeolian 


a word added to a verb, etc., to 
modify its meaning.—a,., adver’- 


ad’verse, a. (Fr., from L. adversus, 


against], turned against; op- 
posed.—ns.,  ad’versary, one 
who strives against us; an 
enemy; adver’sity, state of 
misfortune, 

advert’, v. [L. AD-, vertére, to 
turn], to turn to; to think or 


speak of.—ns., adver’tence and 
adver’tency, a turning to; a 
thinking or speaking of. 

ad‘vertise (-/iz), v. [Fr., from L. 
AD-, vertére, to turn], to make 
well known by public statement ; 
to give notice of.—ns., adver’ 
tisement (ddvér'tizment), a giv- 
ing notice of ; a public notice ; 
ad’vertiser (-lizer), one who 
advertises ; a newspaper having 
advertisements. 

advice’, n. [Fr., from L. AD-, visum, 
seen (vidére, to see)}, something 
told to guide one - careful opinion 
about any matter; information, 
—v., advise’ (ddriz’), to give 
advice to; to guide abont what 
is best to do; to take counsel ; 
to make known to.—as., advi’- 
sable, right and proper to be 
done; advis’ory, giving advice. 
—adv., advi’sedly. 

advocate, n. [L. aD-, vocditus (vo- 
cdre, to call)j], one who speaks 
for another ; one who pleads a 
cause ; a barrister in Scotland ; 
—v., to plead for; to speak in 
favour of.—n., ad’voeacy, a 
speaking for; a defence of. 

advow’son, n. [Fr., from L. adro- 
cdtio, a calling to], the right of 
presenting to a church living. 

adze, n. [A.S }, a kind of axe, with 
a broad blade at right angles to 
the handle. 

ae’gis (/'jis), n. [ Gk. aigis, a (shield 
of) goatskin], a shield given by 
Jupiter to Minerva; anything 
that protects. 

Ae’neid (é’néid), n., a Latin poem 
by Virgil, of which Aeneas is the 
hero 

Aeo’lian (é0’'lian), a. [L.], belong- 
ing to Aeolia in Greece; [L. 
Aeolus, god of the winds), (harp 


or lyre) which plays when acted 
on by the wind. 

ae’on (Zon), n. (Gk. aion, an age], 
long period of time; age or 
series of ages. 

aerate, v. (L., from Gk. aér, air], 
to put air into; to mix with 
carbonic acid. 

aer’ial (dér’idl), a., belonging to 
the air ; living in the air.—n. (in 
wireless) a wire for collecting or 
transmitting waves. 

a’erie (d’éri or ir’i), n. (Fr. aire, 
from L. AREA], an eagle’s nest. 

a’eriform, a. [L. der, air, -roRM], 
of the nature of air, gaseous. 

aerobatics (droh’atiks), n., feats of 
skilled and expert aviation. 

ner’odrome (ar’ddrém), n. {L. der, 
air; Gk. dromos, race-course], a 
place where aeroplanes start or 
land.—ns., aer’olite (Gk. lithos, 
4 stone], a stone falling from the 
regions of the air; aer’onaut 
(Gk. nautés, a sailor), one who 
sails in the air; aeronau’tics, 
the science of air navigation ; 
aer‘oplane, a  fiying-machine 
having one or more planes. 

aesthetic (ésthet'ik) and aesthet’- 
feal, as. (Gk. aisthétikos, ais- 
thanomai, to perceive), relating 
to what one perceives by the 
senses ; pertaining to fine art or 
good taste ; beautiful; refined. 
—n., aesthet’ies, the science 
of the beautiful. 

aether. See eTHER. 

afar’, adv. (A.S.], far away. 

af'fable, a. [Fr., from L. affdbilis, 
easily spoken to], kind and 
courteous to one who has a re- 
quest to make ; gracious. 

affair’, n. (Fr. affaire (L. ap-, fa- 
cére, to make)], something done 
or to be done; a thing; a 
matter ; (pl.) public or private 
business ; circumstances. 

affect’, v. [L. affectdre, to set one- 
self to (aD-, facére, to make)}, to 
act upon a person or thing; to 
move the feelings ; to practise ; 
to use ; to make pretences.—n., 
affecta’tion, a manner of speak- 
ing or acting not natural to one. 
—as., affee’ted, moved by feel- 
ing or argument; inclined to- 


affluence 


wards ; making pretences ; not 
natural ; affee’ting, able to move 
the feelings.—n., affec’tion, a 
feeling of love or kindness ; an 
attitude of mind ; a disease.— 
a., affee’tionate (Afek’shonat), 
full of affection. 

affi‘ance, n. [Fr., from L. aD-; 
late L. fidantia, a pledge (L. 
fidére, to trust], a pledge given ; 


@ promise of ; solemn 
parer 7—v., to promise 
0. 


affida’vit, n. [late L., he took an 
oath (ap-, fidére, to trust)], a 
statement in writing made on 
oath. 

affiliate, v. (L. ap-, filius, a son), 
to adopt as a son; to make (a 
father) own his child.—n., affil- 
ia‘tion, act of receiving as one’s 
own child ; an order of a court 
making a father own his child. 

affinity, n. (Fr., from L. affinitas, 
connection by marriage), relation - 
ship by marriage; likeness or 
attraction between persons or 
things. 

affirm’, v. [Fr., from L. ap-, fir- 
madre, to make strong), to make 
sure by words ; to makea solemn 
statement instead of swearing 
something. —».,  affirma’tion 
(afirmd’shén), that which is de- 
clared ; a statement not on oath. 
—a., affirm’ative, declaring to 
be true; declared to be true ;— 
n., something stated as true 
(opposed to negative). 

affix’, v. (Fr., from L. aD-, firus 
(Frx)], to fix to; to add or join 
on; to put at the end of.—., 
af’fix, a part added to a word. 

affla’tus, n. (L. af-, AD-, fldre, to 
blow], breathing into; inspiration. 

afflict’, v. (Li. aD-, flictus (/ligére, to 
strike)}], to cast down ; to cause 
great pain or sorrow to.—w%., 

afflie’tion, great sorrow or its 


cause. 

af‘fluence, n. |Fr., from L. affluen- 
tia (aD-, fluére, to flow)), great 
supply ; abundance.—ad., af’ 
fluent, flowing into; having 
great wealth ;—%., a river flow- 
ing into another.—n., afflux, a 
flowing to ; 


afford 


afford’, v. [A.S. a-, root of FoRTH], 
to bring forth ; to be able to give 
or supply ; to yield; to be able 
to pay for or buy. 

afforesta’tion (dforéstd’shén), n., 
the turning of land into forest by 
planting trees. 

affray’, v. (af-, for Fr. ef-, L. Ex-, 
O.Ger. fridu, peace], to deprive 
of peace ; to alarm ;—n., a fight 
causing fear ; a disturbance. See 


AFRAID. 

affright’, v. [A.S., A-, FRIGHT], to 
frighten greatly ;—»., terror ; 
great fear. 

affront’ (dfrint’), v. [Fr., from L. 
adfrontem, tace to face], to hurt 
one’s feelings openly ;—., open 
rudeness ; insult. 

afield’, adv. [H.), to or in the field. 

afire’, adv. (E.], on fire. 

aflame’, adv. (E), in flames; on 
fire. 

afloat’, a. and adv. [E., om float], 
resting or moving on water; on 
board a ship. 

afoot’, adv. (B.], on foot; inaction. 

afore’, adv. [A.S.], before; al- 
ready ;—prep., in front of.—as. 
afore’said, already said or men- 
tioned; afore’thought, pre- 
meditated.—adv., afore’time, in 
former times. 

afraid’, a. (E., p.p. of AFFRAY], 
filled with fear ; alarmed. 

afresh’, a. (E. A-, Pres], from the 
beginning again ; anew. 

aft, a. and adv. (A.S.], at the back 
part ; near the stern of a ship.— 
a., af’ter, in the rear ; behind ; 
later ;—adv., behind; next in 
order ;—prep., behind ; in search 
of ; next in order to ; according 
to.—a., af’termost, farthest 
back.—n., af’ternoon, the time 
between midday and evening.— 
adv., af‘terward or -wards. 

afterdamp, n., gas left in a mine 
after explosion. 

aftermath, n. [arreR+ math, a 
mowing], a second mowing after 
the first crop ; consequence. 

afterthought, n., thought after a 
deed has been done ; an explana- 
tion given later. 

again’ (dgdn’), adv., a second time; 
once more ; moreover. 
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against’ (dgdnst’), prep. [A.S.], op- 
posite to ; on the other side to ; 
at enmity with; in preparation 
for ; touching. 

agape’, adv. and a. [E. A-, GAPE), 
with mouth wide open ; in great 
wonder. 

agar or agar-agap (d’gar), n. 
{Malay], a form of gelatine ob- 
tained from a red seaweed, used 
in science and for cooking, etc. 

ag’ate, n, [Fr., from Gk Achdtés, 
a river in Sicily), a hard gem- 
like stone found originally near 
this river. 

age (dj), n. [Fr., from late L. 
aetaticum (L. aetas, age)], time of 
life; a long time; time to act 
without guardians (when twenty- 
one years old) ; advanced years ; 
—v., to grow or appear old.— 
a., a’ged (da’jéd), old. 

a’gent (d'jént), n. [L. agens (agére, 
to do)], one who does or acts ; 
one who acts for another; that 
which causes an_ effect.—n., 
a’geney (d’jénsi), work of an 
agent ; the place of business of 
an agent; a force or cause.— 
n.pl., agen’da, things to be done; 
a list of matters to be considered 
by a committee. 

agglomerate, v. [L. ag-, AD-, 
glomus, a ball), to set into a 
mass ;—a., collected into a mass. 
—n., ageglomera’tion. 

agglu’tinate (-gloo’-), v. [L. ag-, 
AD-, gluten, glue], to stick toget- 
her as with glue, ete.—a., agglu’- 
tinative, causing to stick ; joined 
together without much change of 
parts (of words and roots in some 
languages).—n., agglutina’tion. 

ag’grandize, v. [Fr., from L. aD- 
grandis, great), to make greater ; 
to make great in wealth, power, 
etc. — n., ran’dizement 
(dgrdn’dizmént), act of making 
more powerful. 

aggravate, v. [L. ad-, to; gravis, 
heavy], to make heavier; to 
make worse to bear; (loosely) 
to annoy.—., aggrava’tion, 

ag’gregate, v. [L. aggregdtus, col- 
lected into a flock (AD-, grez, & 
flock)], to gather together ;. to 
bring into a whole ; to heap up ; 


aggression 


oe made up of many things 
r parts j—n., a mass of parts ; 

the whole.—n., aggrega’tion, a 
collection of parts. 

aggression (dgresh’ én), n. ([Fr., 
from L. aggressio, an attack (AD-, 
gradior, I walk)], the first step 
in doing harm ;. the first action 
of an enemy.—a., aggres’sive, 
taking the first step in a quarrel 
or attack; quarrelsome.—ws., 
aggres’siveness, aggres’sor. 

aggrieve’ (dgrév), v. (Fr., from L. 
AD-, gravis, heavy], to weigh 
down ; to cause pain or sorrow 
to ; to harm. 

aghast’ (dgast’), a. [A.S. a-, very ; 
gaestan, to frighten], struck with 
great fear or horror. 

agile (dj’il), a. (Fr., from L. agilis, 
active], moving easily or quickly, 
nimble.—n., agil’ity (ajil’iti). 

ag‘itate (aj‘iidt), v. [L. agitdtus 
(agére, to drive)], to shake up or 
move quickly ; to stir up ; to go 
on talking about ; to think over. 
—ns., agita’tion, violent motion; 
a trembling in mind or body ; 
excited discussion ; agitator. 

aglow’ (aglé’), a. [E. A-, GLow], in 
a glow ; red ; very warm. 

Agnos’tic, n. (Gk. A-, AN-, not; 
gnostos, knowing], one who holds 
that God or absolute truth can- 
not be known ;—also a.—n., 
Agnos’‘ticism. 

ago’ or agone’ (dgun’), adv. [A.S.], 
in time past. 

ag’ony, n. [L., from Gk. agdn, a 
contest], great pain or suffering. 
—v., ag’onize, to cause or suffer 
great pain: to make desperate 
efforts.—n., agoni’zing. 

‘ian, a. [L. agrdrius, of a 

field (ager, a field)], having to do 
with land. 

agree’, v. [Fr., from L. aD-, grdtus, 
pleasing], to act so as to please 
another ; to think in the same 
way ; to act as friends ; to give 
consent ; to come to an under- 
standing. —pres. D-» ing ; 


pleasant manner ; 
willing to act with another ; 
giving consent.—n., agree’- 
* ment, a being of one mind ; 


ll 


akimbo 


likeness or fitness of one thing 
to another ; a 

ag ‘pieulture, n. (L. ager, a field ; 
cultaiira (colére, to till)], the tilling 
of fields; the knowledge and 
practice of farming.—a., agri- 
eul'tiral, having to do with 
tilling the fields—n., agricul’- 
tarist, a farmer. 

aground’, adv. [E.], on the ground 
(usually in shallow water). 

a’gue (d‘gi), n. (Fr., from L. acala, 
sharp (fever)], a fever with fits 
of cold and shivering. 

ahead’, adv. (EK. A-, HEAD], on in 
front. 

ah‘oy, int., call used at sea in hail- 
ing another vessel. 

aid, v. (Fr. aider], to help ;—~., 
help ; one who helps. First Aid 
is the medical attention given to 
an injured person on the spot. 

aide-de-camp’ (ddékon’), n. (Fr., 
assistant of the camp], an officer 
who assists a general and carries 
his orders; (pl.) aides-de- 
eamp’. 

ail, v. [A.S.], to cause or feel pain ; 
to be the matter with.—mn., ail’- 
ment, pain or sickness. 

ail’eron, n. [Fr., from L. ala, a 
wing], flap on the tip of the wing 
of an aeroplane to give steadiness. 

aim, v. [Fr., from late L. AD-, 
aestimdre, to value}, to point at ; 
to try to hit ; to point a gun, etc.; 
—n., an attempt to hit or reach ; 
the pointing of a gun, ete. ; the 
thing aimed at ; intention. 

air, n. [Fr., from Gk. aér, air), that 
which blows ; ; what we breathe ; 
@ person’s manner ; chief part of 
a tune ;—v., to expose to the air ; 
to give air to.—ns., air’ing, a 
walk or ride in the open air ; air’- 
man, an aviator ; air’-pump, a 
pump for taking air out of a vessel; 
air’ship, a flying machine lighter 
than air.—as., air’-tight, closed 
or proof against air; air’y, like 
air ; windy ; gay. 

aisle (il), n. [Fr., from L. dla, a 
wing], the side part of a church ; 
passage between rows of pews. 

ajar’, adv. [A.S.], partly open. 

akim’bo, adv. [etym.?], with hands 
on hips and elbows turned out. 


same race or kind ; "related. 
alabas‘ter, n. (Gk. alabastros), a 


1 
akin’, a. [E. a- for of ; Kun], of the | alert’, a. [Fr., from It. all’erta, to 


alive 


the watch], on the 
watchful ; active ; ready. 


watch ; 


soft white limestone for meet Alexan ‘drine, n., a verse of poetry 


ornaments. 

alac’rity, n. (L. aldcer, cheerful], 
liveliness of spirit or manner ; 
readiness. 

alarm’ and alap’um, ns. (Fr., from 
It. all’ arme, to arms], a call to 
arms; a ery of danger ;—v. 
(alapm’), to rouse to arms; to 
warn of danger; to frighten.— 
(5 alar’mist, one who need- 
lessly raises the cry of danger ; 
—4a., causing alarm. 

alas’, int. ({Fr., from lassus, wearied, 
wretched], woe is me! ah, 
wretched ! 

alb, x. (Fr., from L. albus, white], 
a long white garment worn by 


a priest. 

al’batross, n. [Sp.], a large seabird 
of very powerful flight. 

albe’it, conj., though. 

albi‘no (dlbé’nd), n. [Port., from L. 
albus, white], one whose skin and 
hair are more than usually white 
and the pupil of the eye pink. 

al’bum, xn. [L. albus, white], a 
blank book for iianetertha: 
pictures, ete. 

albu’men, n. [L. albus, white], the 
white of an egg; something of 
this nature found in animals and 
vegetables ; also albu’min.—a. 
albu’minous. 

al’chemy (dl’kémi), n. [Fr., from 
Arab.], the art of trying to turn 
other metals into gold—n., 
al’chemist. 

al’ecohol, n. [Fr., from Arab.], the 
intoxicating or poisonous element 
in fermented liquors ; pure spirit 
got by distillation—a. aleohol‘ic. 

Al’coran, n. (Arab. al, the, KORAN]. 


al’eove, n. [Fr., from Sp., from 
Arab.], a recess in a room; a 
bower in a garden. 

alder (auwl’ dér), n. [AS 
fond of moist places. 

al’‘derman (awil’-), n. [A.S. ealdor, 
MAN], a town or city councillor 
next in rank to a mayor. 

ale, n. (A.S.], a drink made from 
malt, and containing alcohol. 


1, a tree 


of twelve syllables, first used in 
French poems on Alexander the 
Great. 

alfal’fa,.n. (Sp.], a deep-rooted 
plant used for hay and forage ; 
lucerne. 

alfre’seo, adv. and a. [It. al fresco, 
in the open air], in the open air, 
open air. 

algebra (dl'jébrd), n. [It., from 
Arab.], extended arithmetic, in 
which letters or symbols are used 
instead of figures. 

alias (d'lids), adv. [1.], otherwise ; 
at another time ;—n., an as- 
sumed name. 
alibi, n. (L., in another place], the 
plea that a person charged with a 
crime was elsewhere at the time. 

alien (dlién), a. [Fr., from L. 
aliénus, another’s], belonging to 
another country; different in 
nature ;—7., .a stranger.—a., 
a/lienable, that can be mre to 
another.—v., a’‘lienate, to give 
away a right ; to make ma eencls. 
—a'lienist, n., a specialist in 
mental diseases, 

alight’ (1) (dlit’), v. [B. A-, LIGHT 
(3)], to come down on one’s feet ; 
to come down on a place; to 


happen (on). 
LicuT (1)], lit 


alight’ (2), a. [a-, 
up ; on fire. 

align (alin’), v., to arrange in line. 
—n. align’ment, 

alike’, a. [A.S. onlic], having little 
or no difference; alike one 
another ;—adv., in the same 
manner ; equally. 

al’iment, n. [L. alimentum, food 
(alére, to nourish)], that which 

and causes 

growth; food.—a., ‘paiauae tary, 


alimony, n. [L. alimonia, nutri- 
ment], an allowance for living 
expenses made by a Court order. 

aliquot, a. (Fr., from L., several], 
dividing a number without re- 
mainder. 

alive’, a. [A.S.], on or in life; 
having life ; in motion ; lively. 


alkali 


alkali, n. [Arab.], a substance that 
deadens acids and forms salts.— 
a., al’kaline, of the nature of 
allali. 


all (awl), a. [A.S.], with nothing 
left out ; every one ;—adv., en- 
tirely ; completely ;—n., every 
one ; everything ; the whole, 

allay’, v. [E. a-, LAY], to make 
light or soft ; to put to rest ; to 
ane quiet.—pres. p., allaying 


p., allayed. 

allege’ (dlej’), v. [mod. L. adlegiare, 
from O.Fr. esligier ; late L. eali- 
ligdre (EX~, LITIGATE)], to make 
a statement; to bring forward 
as a reason.—n., allega’‘tion, a 
saying or asserting something ; 
something brought forward to be 
proved. 

alle’giance (dlé’jdns), n, [Fr., from 
L. aD-, LipcE], obedience to 
government ; duty of a subject. 

allegory (dl’égéri), n. [Fr., from 
Gk. allégoria (allos, another ; 
agoreuein, to speak)], a story 
describing one thing in order to 
explain or teach something else. 
—a., allegor’ical, 

allergy, ». (Gk.], condition in 
which the body reacts against cer- 
tain foods, eto.—adj., aller’gic. 

allé’‘viate, v. [(L. allevidre, to 
lighten], to make lighter or 
rea easy to bear.—n., allevia’- 

on, 

alley, n. (Fr. allée, a passage (aller, 

ia a garden walk ; a narrow 


alli‘nace. Sce under ALry. 

alligator, n. [Sp. el lagarto, the 
lizard (L. ldcerta, a lizard)], a 
kind of crocodile. 

allitera’tion, n. [L. ap-, litera, a 
letter], beginning a number of 
words, in a sentence or verse, 
with the same letter.—a., allit’- 
erative. 

al‘locate, v. [L. ap-, locdre, to 
place], to give each his proper 
share or place.—n., alloca’tion. 

allot’, v. [Fr., from L. ap-, Lot], 
to give or put as one’s share or 
lot.—pres. p., allotting; p.p., 
allotted.—n., allot’ment, a set- 
ting apart as one’s share ; a share 
(of ground, ete.) given by lot; a 
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aloe 


piece of ground for the growing 
of vegetables, etc, 

allow’, v. [Fr., from L. ap-, locdre 
(see ALLOCATE)], to give leave to ; 
to let pass ; to give credit for.— 
a., allow’able.—n., allow’ance, 
permission; a fixed amount 
granted. 

alloy’, n. [Fr., from L. alligdre, to 
bind], a close mixture of metals ; 
a metal of less value mixed 
with a finer one; evil mixed 
with good ;-—-v., to mix metals. 

allude’, v. [L. ap-, laidére, to play], 
to speak of in passing ; to make 
a remark about; to hint at.— 
a., alla’ sive,—n., allu’sion, 

allure’ , v. (Fr.d, to; leuwrrer, LORE), 
to tempt by a bait.—n., allure’- 
ment, that which draws on by 
promise of pleasure. 

alluvial, a. [L. ap-, luére, to eld 
washed down water. — 
allu’vium, soil deposited ed 
water. 

ally’, v. [Fr., from L. ap-, ligdre, 
to bind), to bind to; to join in 
friendship or marriage or by 
treaty.—pres. p., allying a DD» 
allied.—ns., ally’, one joined to 
another for the purpose of mutual 
help, either in peace or in war ; 
alli‘ance, the state of being 
allied ; union by agreement, etc.; 
a league between two countries. 

al’‘manac, n. [Fr., from med. L. 
almanac ?), a list of the months 
and days of the year, with some- 
thing of interest about each, 

almighty’ (awlmi'ti), a. [A.8.], 
having all power; able to do all 


things. 

al‘mond (a’ménd), n. [Fr.,. from 
Gk. amygdalé), the edible kernel 
of a stone-fruit; tho tree on 
which this grows. 

al’most (awl’mdst), adv., for the 
most or greater part. 

alms (amd), n. [A.S.. from Gk. 
eleémosyné, pity), a means of 
showing pity : help given to the 
poor:  charity.—ns., alms’- 
giving; alms’-house, a house 
where poor people are lodged; al’- 
monep, one who give out alms, 

aloe (dl’6), n.[ Gk. aloé), a medicinal 
plant ; (pl.) aloes, a bitter drug. 
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aloft’, adv. (Scand. (see Lirr, 
LOFT)], up in the air; at the 
masthead. 

alone’ (alén’), a. [E. ALL, ONE)], all 
by oneself ; with no-one near. 

along’, adv. [A.S. and, against ; 
lang, LONG], by the length ; from 
end to end ;—prep., by the side 
of ; from end to end of; along 
with, in company with. 

aloof’, adv. [A.S. A-, LUFF], at a 
distance ; apart. 

aloud’, adv. [E.], so as to be heard. 

alp, n. [L.], a high mountain; a 
meadow for cattle on a moun- 
tain.—a., al’pine, belonging to 
the Alps. 

alpac’a, n., a kind of llama found 
in Peru with long silky wool ; 
cloth made from this. 

alp’enstock, n. { Ger.], stick with 
iron point for mountain climbing. 

al’phabet, n. {Gk. alpha, béta, a 
and bj, the a, b, c; the letters 
of a language. 

alread'y (awired’i), adv. [E. ALL, 
READY], ready before the time ; 
even now ; before now. 

al’so (awl’sd), adv. (A.S. ALL, So], 
in the same manner; in addi- 
tion ; besides. 

al‘tar (awil’tdr), n. [L. altdre (alius, 
high)), a block or place for sacri- 
fice ; the table in a church on 
which the bread and wine of the 
Lord’s Supper are made holy ; 
communion table. 

al’ter (awl’tér), v. (Fr., from late L. 
alterdre (L. alter, other)), to make 
or become different ; to change 
in part.—n., altera’tion. 

al’tercate, v. [L. altercdtus, disput- 
ing], to quarrel with loud words. 
—n., alterca’tion. 

alternate, v. [L. alferndtus, done 
by turns (alter, the other)], to 
move or act time about ; to take 
or come in turn.—a., alter’nate, 
by turns ; one after the other.— 
n., alterna’tion, a coming time 
about ; interchange.—a., alter’- 
native, giving a choice between 
two things ;—n., a choice be- 
tween two; one of two, either 
of which may be chosen. 

although’ (awithd’), conj. [E. ALL, 
THOUGH], be it so ; however. 


alti’meter, n. [L. altus, high + 
METER], an instrument for 
measuring heights, etc. in an 
aeroplane. 

al'titude, n. [L. altitido, height 
(altus, high)], height; highest 
point ; in astronomy the angular 
distance of a heavenly body from 
the horizon. 

al’to, n. [It., from L. altus, high], 
a part in music for the highest 
male voice, or the lowest female 
voice ; contralto. 

altogeth’er (awltdgeth’ér), adv., in 
one lot; with none wanting ; 
wholly. 

al’truism, n. [L. alter, the other], 
consideration for others ; unself- 
ishness.—n. al’truist.—a., al- 
truist’ic. 

al’‘um, n. [Fr., from L. alum], a 
mineral! salt, 

alumin‘ium, or  alu’minum 
(Amer.), 2., a white, very light 
metal. 

al’'ways (awl'wdz), adv., in every 
way; at all times; without 
ceasing. 

am, v. [A.S.], pres. ind. of to be. 

amain’, adv. [E. A-, MAIN], with all 
one’s strength. 

amal’gamate, v. [Fr., probably 
from Gk. malagma, a plaster 
(maladkos, soft)], to mix another 
metal with mercury ; to mix one 
thing with another ; to become 
mixed (with).—n. amalgama’- 
tion, act of mixing; mixture ; 
union. 

amanien’sis, n. [L. a@ manu, by 
hand), one who writes words to 
dictation. 

amaranth, n [Gk. A-, not; ma- 
rainein, to fade], a flower that 
never fades.—a., amapranth’‘ine, 
unfading. 

amass’, v. [Fr. a, to; L. massam, 
heap], to heap up. 

amateur (dim’dtér or -tir), n. [Fr., 
from L. amdtor, a lover], one 
who practises any art or study 
for love of it. 

am/atory, a., expressing love. 

amaze’, v. [A.S. A-, MAZE], to put 
into a confused state ; to con- 
found ; to cause wonder.—ns 
amaze’ment and ama’zed- 


Amazon 


ness, a feeling of wonder; con- 
fusion ; bewilderment. 

Am’‘azon, n. (Gk. A-, mazos, the 
breast}, one of a fabled nation of 
women warriors who cut off the 
right breast to be better able to 
use the bow. 

ambas‘sador, n. [Fr., from late 
L. (C. ambactus, a servant)], a 
minister of high rank sent by 
one government to another ;— 
f., ambas’sadress, 

amber, n. [Arab.], a hard yellow 
substance used for making mouth- 
pieces of pipes or ornaments, and 
easily electrified when rubbed. 

am’‘bergris (-grés), n. (Fr. ambre 
gris, grey amber], waxlike sub- 
stance found in Sperm whales, 
yielding valuable perfume. 

ambi-, pref. [L.], both; on both 
sides ; around, 

ambidex’trous, a. [L. ambi+ 
dexter, the right hand], able to 
use both hands equally well. 

ambig’tous, a. [L. AMBI-, agére, 
to move], having a double mean- 
ing; doubtful.—wns., ambigu’- 
ity, ambig’Qousness, 

ambition (dmbish’én), n. [Fr., 
from L. ambitio, a seeking for 
votes], a seeking after place or 
power; a desire for honour or 
fame.—a., ambi’tious. 

amble, v. [Fr., from L. ambuldre, 
to walk], to go at an easy pace 
(of a horse) ;—n., an easy pace 
between a walk and a trot. 

ambro’sia (cimbro’zia or -zhia), n. 
[Gk. ambrosia, the food of the 
gods (a-, not; brolos, mortal)], 
food of the gods that gives im- 
mortality.—a., ambro’sial. 

am‘biilance, n. [L. ambulans 
(ambuldre, to walk about)], a 
carriage used to move the 
wounded to hospital. 

ambuseade’ and am/’bush, ns. 
{Sp., from late L. imboscdre, to 
hide in a bush], a lying in wait 
for an enemy ; troops hiding to 
attack others as they pass; a 
place of so hiding. 

ameer’, amir’, and emir’, n. 
[Arab.], a ruler in a Mohamme- 
dan country. 

ame’‘liorate (dmé'lidral), v. [Fr., 
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ammonite 


from L. aD-, melior, better], to 
make better or easier; to grow 
better.—n., ameliora’tion, a 
making or becoming better ; 
improvement.—a., amé’liora- 
tive, helping to make better. 

amen (d’men or a’men), int. (L. 
and Gk., from Heb. amén], so 
let it be. 

ame’nable, a. [Fr. amener, from L. 
AD-, minari, to threaten], liable to 
be called to account ; easily led. 

amend’, v. [Fr., from L: E-, EX, 
menda, a fault), to remove faults ; 
to make right ; to grow better. 
—ns.. amend’ment, a making 
or growing better ; a change in 
something already proposed ; 
amends’, repayment for injury ; 
compensation. 

ameo’nity, n. (Fr., from L. amoeni- 
tas (amoenus, pleasant)] ; plea- 
santness of climate, manners, 
disposition, ete. 

Amer’ican, a,. belonging to Amer- 
ica.—n., Amer‘icanism, a word 
or phrase used only or mostly by 
Americans.—v., Amer’icanize, 
to make like what is done or 
found in America. 

amethyst, ». [Gk.a-, not ; methy, 
strong drink], a precious stone, 
violet-blue in colour, originally 
supposed to prevent drunkenness. 

a’miable, a. [Fr. aimable, from L. 
amicdbilis, amicable (amicus 
friend, from amdre, to love)], 
friendly ; worthy of love; loy- 
able.—n., a’miabil’ity, power 
of pleasing.—a., amicable, act- 
ing as a friend.—n., am ‘ity, 
friendship ; good-feeling. 

am‘ice (am‘is), n. [Fr., from L. 
amictus, a garment], a linen robe 
worn by priests at Mass. 

amid’ and amidst’, preps. [A.S.], 
in the middle of ; among. 

amiss’, a. [E. A-, MISS], wrong ; 
faulty ;—adv., in a wrong way. 

ammeter, n. [AMPERE + METER], in- 
strument for measuring electric 
current. 

ammo’nia, n. [L., from Gk.], a 
strongly smelling gas, first ob- 
tained near the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon. 

am/‘monite, n. [L. cornu Ammonis, 


ammunition 


the horn of Ammon (Jupiter)], 
fossil spira! shell. 

ammunition (dminish’dn),  n. 
Fr., incorrect use of la muni- 

], military stores, especially 

cartridges, shells, bombs, etc. 

am‘nesty, n. (Fr., from Gk. am~ 
néstia, a forgetting], a pardon 
of offenders , a general pardon. 

among’ (dming’) and amongst’ 
(dmingst’), preps [(A4.8.], nm the 
middle of ; in the number of. 

am ‘opous, a. (Fr., from L. amé- 
rdsus}, inclined to love ; in love ; 
connected with love.—n., am’- 
opousness, 

amor’phous, a (Gk. A-, morphé, 
form), without regular form. 

amopr’tize, v. to reduce or satisfy 
a debt by means of a fund regu- 
larly set aside for the purpose, 

amount’, v. (Fr. amonter, from L. 
ad montem, toa mountain }, to rise 
to ; to be as much as ;—n., sum. 

amour’, n. [Fr., from L. amor, 
love}, @ love affair, 

ampere’ (dmpdr’), n. [after Ampere 
the French electrician}, the unit 
of electrical energy for measuring 
current, 

amphi-, pref. { Gk.], both ; on both 
sides ; around, 

amphib‘ious, a. (Gk. ampui-, 
bios, life}, living both on land 
and water.—n., amphib’ian, 

amphithe‘atre, n. (Gk. ampnr-, 
THEATRE], & circular building with 
seats all round, and an open space 
called the arena, in the centre ; 
a place for shows and games ; 
® circular plain among hills. 

am’ple, a. [Fr., from L. amplus, 
large], with room enough ; plenti- 
ful ; sufficient.—v., amplify, to 
inake larger; to speak or write 
about more fully.—pres. Des 
amplifying ; ».p. amplified.— 
nS., amplification, an inerease 
of size; a fwiler description ; 
amplifier, instrument for mag- 
nifying sound ; amplitude, 
greatness ; bulk, 

am pitate, v.[L. amputdre (ampr-‘ 
putdre, to prune)}, to cut off a 
limb.—n., amputa’‘tion, 

a@muck’ or amok’, adv. { Malay], 

seeking to kill, 
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analyse 


am‘ilet, n. (Fr., from L amule- 
tum], something worn as a 
charm against evil, 

amuse (dmiz‘), v (Fr. d, at; MUSE], 
to turn the attention to pleasing 
things ; to entertain; to cause 
enjoyment.—as., amdasing and 
amd'sive, giving amusement ; 
causing fun or pleasure. — n., 
amuse’ment, that which 
amuses; play ; diversion; en- 
joyment. 

an-, a-, pref. (Gk.], not; without 
(as_in ANARCHY, ANONYMOUS, 
ATHEIST). 

ana-, pref. (Gk.], back ; up (as in 
ANACHRONISM, ANALYSIS, ANAT- 
OMY). 

Anabap’tist, n. (Gk. ANA-, Bap- 
TIST], one who holds that those 
baptized as infante should be re- 
baptized.—n., Anabap’tism, 

anach’ronism (dndk’rénism), n. 
(Gk. ANA-, chronos, time], an 
error in dating ; out 
of date. 

anae’mia (dné’mid), n. (Gk. an-, 
haima, blood], poorness or want of 
blood.—a., anae’mic, bloodless. 

anaesthet’ie (dnésthet’ik), a. (Gk. 
AN-, aisthétikos, able to feel], 
taking away the feeling of pain ; 
—n., & drug or gas which does 
this.—ns., anaesthé’sia, the con- 
dition produced by an anaes- 
thetic ; anaes’thetist, one who 
administers anaesthetics, 

an’agram, n. (Gk. ANA-, gramma, 
a letter), a new word or sentence 
formed by writing the letters of 
@ word or the words of a sentence, 
in a different order, 

anal’ogous, a. [Gk. analogos (ANA-, 
logos, a thought)], with parts or 
qualities that can be thought of as 
like those of something else.— 
ns., anal’ogy, a likeness in some 
respects between things that are 
otherwise different ; an’alogue 
(-log), something analogous, as 
Childhood is the dawn of man- 
hood’s day. 

an’alyse, v. [Gk. ANa-, lyetn, to 
untie}, to unioose or to take to 
Pieces order to examine.— 
ns., amai’ysis, a breaking up 
into parts; an’alyst, one who 


an’apaest 


analyses, esp. 
stances.—as., 
analyt’ical. 

an’apaest, n. [L.], a foot in poetry 
of three syllables, with two short 
followed by one long. 

an’archy (dn’drki), n. [Gk. An-, 
arché, government], a breakdown 
of law and order.—a., anap’chie 
(anar’kik), without law or order. 
—n., anarchist, one who causes 
anarchy. 

anath’ema, n. [Gk. anathéma, a 
thing devoted (ana-, tithénat, to 
place)}, a solemn curse spoken by 
a priest and laid upon a person or 
thing ; an accursed thing.—v., 
anathematize, to curse. 

anat’omy, n. [Fr., from Gk. ana- 
tomé (ANA-, temnein, to cut)], the 
art of cutting up bodies to see 
their structure ; the science or 
knowledge of the structure of 
bodies ; the way in which the 
parts are arranged.—as., ana- 
tom‘ie and anatom‘ical.—n., 
anat’omist, one who practises 
anatomy. 

an’cestor, n. [Fr., from L. ante- 
cessor, one who goes. before 
(ANTE-, cédére, to go)], one from 
whom a person is descended ;— 
f., an’cestress.—a., ances’tral, 
belonging to ancestors.—n., an’- 
cestry, one’s forefathers. 

an’chor (dng’kor), n. (Fr., from L. 
ancora, Gk. agkura], an instru- 
ment for holding a ship by 
gripping the ground; that to 
which one clings for safety or 
with hope ;—v., to let down an 
anchor; to hold a ship.—xn., 
an‘chorage (-dj), a place where 
ships are anchored; payment 
for leave to anchor. 

an’choret (dng’koref) and an’- 
ehorite, ns. [Fr., from Gk. 
anachérétés (ANA-, chéreein, to 
go away)], one who lives apart ; 
@ hermit. 

ancho'vy, n. [Sp.], a small fish 
caught in the Mediterranean, 

ancient (dn’chént), a. (Fr., from 
late L. antidnus, old (L. ante, 
before)], existing long ago ; old; 
—m., an old man; one who lived 
long ago, 


‘ie and 


7 
chemical sub-, an’cillary (dnsil’ dri), a. [L. 


angle 


ancilla, 

@ maid-servant], giving help to ; 
attending upon ; subordinate, 

and, conj. (A.S.], meaning addi- 


tion; used to join words and 
sentences together. 
andan’te, adr. [It. andare, to 


0), going easily ; fairly slow ;— 
n., & fairly slow movement in 
music. 

and ‘irons, n., metal props used in 
open fireplaces to hold the logs ; 
fire-dogs. 

anecdote, n. (Gk. an-, ekddtos, 
given out), a short story. 

anele’ (dnél’), v. [A.S. AN-, on ; ele, 
oil], to anoint with oil, especially 
in extreme unction. 

anemom ‘oter, n. [Gk. anemos, the 
wind +METER], instrument for 
measuring the force of the wind. 

anem’one (dnem'dné), n. [Gk. 
anémos, the wind], a wild plant 
with a white flower more or less 
purple outside. 

an‘eroid, a. (Gk. A-, not; neros, 
wet ; and eidos, form], without 
fluid ;—n., a barometer without 
mercury. 

anesthet’ic. See ANAESTHETIO, 

anew’, adv. (IL. a-, New], overagain. 

an’gel (dn’jél), n. [A.S., from Gk. 
angélos, & messenger), one who is 
sent; ® messenger from God. 
—as., angel’ie and angel’ical. 

An’gelus, n., a prayer to the Virgin; 
the bell rung in the morning and 
calling to this prayer. 

an’ger (dng'gér), n. (Scand.], dis- 
pleasure or vexation of spirit; a 
strong feeling caused by an in- 
jury ;—v., to make angry.—a, 
an’gry, moved by anger. 

angina (anjt’na), n. [L.], a spasm 
of severe pain, usually of the 
heart. 

angle (1) (dngl), n. [Fr., from L. 
angulus, a corner], a corner; the 
opening between two lines which 
meet at a point.—a., an’gilar, 
having an angle. 

an’gle (2), n. [A.8., from same 
root], a hook for catching fish ; 
@ fishing-rod and line with hook ; 
—v., to try to catch fish with a 
rod and hook.—ns., an’gler; 
an’‘gling, the art of fishing thus, 


Anglican 


Anglican (dng‘glikdn), a. [from 
Angles (see ENGLISH)], belonging 
to England; used especially of 
those belonging to the Church 
of England. 

An’glicize (dng’glisiz), v., to give 
an English form to.—n., An’- 
glicism (-sizm), English idiom 
or peculiarity of language; En- 
glish ways in politics, ete. 

An’glo-Sax’on, a., English-Saxon; 
—n., the oldest form of English. 

an’guish (dng’gwish), n. (Fr. an- 
goisse ; from L. angustia (angére, 
to press hard)], great pain of 
body or mind. 

a’niline, n. (Port. anil, indigo], 
substance obtained from coal-tar, 
forming the base of many dyes. 

animadvert’, v. [L. animadvertére 
(animus, the mind; abD-, and 
vertére, to turn)], to make re- 
marks on ; to find fault with.— 
n., animadver’sion, remarks on; 
reproof. 

an’‘imal, n. [L. animdle, a living 
being (anima, breath)], a living 
being that can feel and move ; 
—a., belonging to animals.—n., 
animal’cule (dnimdl’ kil), a very 
little animal; a creature so small 
that it cannot be seen without 
a glass or microscope ; (pl.) ani- 
mal’eules or animal’cula. 

an’imate, v. [L. animdre, to give 
life to], to fill with life; to stir 
up; to make lively.—a., an’- 
imated, living; full of life.— 
n., anima’tion, fulness of life ; 
lively temper, behaviour, or 
action. 

animos’‘ity, n. [Fr., from L. ani- 
mésitas, fulness of spirit (animus. 
spirit)], a very strong feeling of 
hatred. 

an’imus, n. [L. animus, 
hostile spirit ; animosity. 

an’ise (dn‘is), n. [Gk. anison], a 
plant the seeds of which are used 
in medicine. 

ank’er, n. [Du.], a measure for 
liquids, containing nearly nine 
gallons. 

ank’le, 7. [A.S.], the bend or joint 
between the foot and leg.—x., 
ank’let, a strap or ring worn on 
the ankle. 


soul], 
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an’na, n. (Hind. ana), an E. Indian 
coin; the sixteenth part of a 
rupee, 

an’nals, n. pl. [L. anndilis, yearly], 
history, in which the events are 
put down in order of year.— 
n., an’nalist, one who writes 
annals, 

ann’‘ates, n. pl. [L. annus, a year], 
the value of the first year’s living 
of a Roman Catholic bishop, etc., 
paid to the Pope. 

anneal’, v. [A.S. onoelan, to burn], 
to temper by heating glass or 
metals to a great heat, and cooling 
them slowly ; to fix colours on 
glass by heating. 

annex’, v. [Fr., from L. ap-, nec- 
tére, to bind], to join to ; to take 
possession of ; (collog.), to steal. 
—ns., annexa’tion, an adding 


on; a taking possession of ; 
annex(e)’, a small building 
added on, 

annihilate, v. [L. ap-, nihil, 


nothing], to bring to nothing ; 
to put out of being.—xn., - 
lation, a putting out of being. 

anniver’sary, v. [L. annus, ayear ; 
versus (vertére, to turn)], the re- 
turn of a notable day, year after 
year. 

an‘notate, v. [L. AD-, notdtus (no- 
tare, to mark)], to make notes or 
remarks upon.—n., annota’tion. 

announce’, v. [Fr., from L. ap-, 
nuntidre, to report], to make 
known; to give public notice 
of.—n., announce’ment, act of 
giving notice; that which is 
made known. 

annoy’, v. [Fr., from L. in odio, in 
hatred], to cause trouble to; to 
vex.—., annoy’ance, a cause of 
trouble ; state of being troubled. 

an’nital, a. [L. annus, a year], 
happening every year; lasting 
for a year ;—~n., a plant that 
lasts only one season; a yearly 
paper or book. | 

annu’ity, ., money paid every 
year.—2., annuitant, one who 
gets an annuity. 

annul’, v. [L. ap-, nullus, none], 
to bring to nothing ; to make of 
no force.—pres. p., annulling; 
pp, annulled. 


annular 


an’nilar, a. [L. annulus, a ring], 
in the shape of a ring. 

annuncia‘tion, n. [L., as AN- 
_ NOUNCE], a making known ; the 
news of the coming birth of 
Christ given to the Virgin Mary 
by the angel. 

an’ode, n. [ Gk. anodos (ANA-, odos, 
@ way)], the positive pole of an 
electric battery. 

an’odyne, n. [Gk. AN-, odyne, 
pain], a drug to soothe pain. 

anoint’, v. (Fr. enoindre (lL. IN-, 
unctus, oiled)], to rub with oil ; 
to make holy by pouring oil 
on. 

anom’alous, a. [Gk. AN-, hémdlos, 
even), not keeping to the rule ; 
out of order.—n., anomaly, a 
departure from the usual rule. 

anon’, adv. [A.S. ON AN, in one], 
in one (moment); at once ; 
soon. 

anon’ymous, a. [Gk. AN-, onyma, 
a name], without a name.—n. 
anonym ‘ity.—adv., anon’ym- 


ly. 

anoth’er (dniith’ér), a. [E. AN, one; 

OTHER], one more; not the 
same ; some one else. 

an’swer (an’sér), v. [A.S. and, in 
reply, and root of swraR], to 
reply ; to give information when 
asked; to be fit for; to be 
accountable for ;—n., a reply ; 
solution of a question in arith- 
metic, etc.—a., an‘swerable, 
that can be answered; bound 
to give an answer. 

ant, n. [A.S.], a small insect living 
in colonies ; emmet. 

antag’onist, n. [Gk. ANTI-, agdnis- 
tés, a rival], one who fights or 
strives with another ;—a., con- 
tending against.—n., antag’on- 
ism, opposition—a., antag- 

‘tie.—v., antag’onize, to 
excite to opposition. 

Antare’tie, a. [ Gk. ANTI-, arktikos, 
northern), southern ; belonging 
to the South Pole. 

ante-, pref [L.], before (as in an- 
CESTOR, ANTEDATE, ANTICIPATE). 

antece’dent, a. [L. ANTE-, cédére, 
to go], going before (in time or 
thought); n., that which goes 
before; (in grammar) the word 
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antic 


to which a relative pronoun 
refers; (pl.) @ person’s past 
history or conduct. 

an’techamber and an’teroom, n. 
[ANTE-, CHAMBER, and ROOM], a 
room leading into a larger one. 

an’tedate, v., to date earlier than 
the true date. 

antedilu’vian, a. [L. ANTE , dilii- 
vium, a flood), before the 
flood ;—2., a person who lived 
then. 

an’telope, ». [Fr., from late Gk. 
antholops}, an animal partly like 
a deer, partly like a goat. 

antemerid ‘ian, a. [L. ANTE-, meri- 
diés, midday], in the forenoon. 

anten’na, n. [L. antenna, the yard 
of a sail], one of the feelers of an 
insect ; (pl.) antennae. 

antepenult’, n. [L. ANTE-, paene, 
almost, and wultimus, last], the 
last syllable but two.—a., ante- 
penul’timate. 

anter‘ior, a. [L. anterior, in front 
(ante, before)], earlier in time ; 
in front. 

an’teroom. Sce ANTECHAMBER. 

an’them, n. [A.S. antefn (Gk. 
ANTI-, in reply; phdné, the 
voice)], a sacred song or hymn, 
sung by two parts of a choir 
alternately ; song of gladness. 

an’ther, n. [Gk. antheros, bloom- 
ing (anthos, a flower)], the top of 
the stamen of a flower contain- 
ing the pollen. 

anthology (dnthdl’oji), n. [Gk. 
anthologia, a gathering of flowers}, 
a collection of choice pieces of 
verse or prose. 

an’thracite (-thrdsit), n. [Gk. an- 
thraz, coal], a coal that burns 
with little flame or smoke. 

an’thrax, mn. [Gk. carbuncle], 
an infectious disease prevalent 
among sheep and cattle and 
sometimes communicated to man. 

an’‘thropoid, a. [Gk. anthrdpos, 
man], (apes) resembling man ;— 
n., & man-like ape. 

anthropol’ogy (dnthropol’dji), n. 
{Gk. anthrépos, man; -LoGgy], 
the study of men as living beings 
in their relations to each other, 
and the lower animals, 

an‘tic, a. [Fr., from L. antiquus, 


Antichrist 


old], old-fashioned ; odd ; ridic- 
ulous ;—n., an odd or clownish 
action ; (pl.) silly tricks. 

An'tichrist (dn’‘likrist). m. [Gk. 
ANTI-, CHRIST], the great enemy 
of Christ.—a. antichris’tian. 

anticipate (dntis‘ipdi), v. [L. 
ANTE-, capére, to take], to be be- 
fore in doing or speaking ; to en- 
joy beforehand ; to expect.—~., 
anticipa’tion, a looking forward 
to; a promise of something to 
come. 

anticli’max, mn. [Glk. ANTI-, OLI- 
Max], a descent from more strik- 
ing or important to less striking 
or important things, in a sentence 
or story. 

an'ticycléne, n. [ANTI-, CYCLONE], 
the flowing out of air from a part 
where there is high pressure, 

an‘tidote, n. (Gk. ANTI-, déios, 
given], something given to 
counteract a poison. 

an’timony, n. [med. L., prob. from 
Arab.],a bluish white metal, used 
in medicine, etc. 

antip’athy, n. [Gk. ANTI-, pathos, 
feeling), a feeling of dislike. 

antip’odes, n. pl. [Gk. ANTI-, pous, 
podos, a foot], places on the other 
side of the globe diametrically 
opposite. 

antiquar‘ian, a. [L. antiquus, old], 
eoncerned with old things ;—x. 
(also an’‘tiqudéry), one who 
studies old things.—a., an’‘ti- 
quated, out of date. 

antique’ (dniék’), a. (Fr., from L. 
antiquus, old}, ancient; old- 
fashioned ;—n., a piece of an- 
cient work.—mn., antiq/uity (dn- 
tik’witi), former ages ; greatage ; 
(pl.) ancient things. 

antisep’tic, a. (Gk. ANTI-, séptos, 
rotten], stopping rotting ;—v., 
that which does so. 

antith’esis, n. (Gk. ANTI-, thésis, 
a placing), a placing of words or 
thoughts in opposition to each 
other, to make a contrast ; (pl.) 
antitheses.—<., antithe'tic. 

antitox’in, n. (Gk. anTi-, toxikon, 
poison], any serum injected into 
the blood to counteract certain 


diseases. 
antler, n. (Fr., from late L, ra- 
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mum), a branch of a stag’s horn. 
—a., ant’lered. 

an‘tonym, #. (Gk. ANTI +onoma, 
name], a word of opposite mean- 
ing to another. 

anvil, m. [A.S.], an tron block on 
which smiths hammer metal. 

anxious (dnk’shis), a. (L. angvius, 
distressed], uneasy in mind.— 
ns., anxi’ety (dngzi’éti) and 
anxiousness (dnk’shisnes), un- 
easiness of mind. 

an’y (en’i), a. [A.S. dn, one; ~ig, 
suff.], one of a number, which- 
ever we please.—advs., anyhow 
and anywise, in any way ; an’y- 
where, in any place. 

a’orist, n. (Gk. aoristos, indefinite 
(a-, AN-, horizein, to limit)], the 
past tense in Greek. 

aop’ta (dor’td), n. (Gk. aorté (aeir- 
ein, to raise)], the chief artery 
which carries the blood from 
the left side of the heart. 

apace’ (dpds’), adv. [H. A+ PACE], 
with speed ; swiftly. 

ap’anage (-dj), n. (Fr., from L. aD-, 
panis, bread), provision for a 
younger son ; a subject country ; 
that which belongs to one by 
right of custom. 

apart’, adv. [Fr., from L. ad-, to ; 
partem (pars), a part], away from 
the rest ; into parts.—7., apart’- 
ment, a single room; a part of 
@ house divided off from the 
rest ; (pl.) lodgings, 

ap’athy, n. (Gk. a-, AN-, pathos, 
feeling], want or dullness of feel- 
ing.—a., apathet’ic, unfeeling ; 
unconcerned, 

ape, n. [A.S.], a monkey without 
a tail; a fool who puts on the 
manners of another;—v., to 
imitate foolishly. —a., ap’ish 
(dp‘ish), foolishly imitating. 

aper‘ient, a. [L. aperire, to open], 
opening ;—~., a laxative. 

aper‘itif, n. (Fr.], alcoholic drink 
to give an appetite. 

ap’erture, n. [(L. aperiira, 
opening], an opening ; a gap. 

a’pex, n. [L.], the highest point ; 
(pl.) apexes or apiees. 

aph‘asia (afd’sia), n. (Gk. a, not+ 
phasis, speech], loss of speech. 

aphe'lion (djé‘lidn), n. (Gk. apho, 


an 


aphorism 


from ; helion, the sun], the point 
in a planet’s orbit most distant 
from the sun. 

aph’orism, n. [Gk. aphorismos, a 
definition), a short sentence with 
a great dea] of meaning; maxim. 

a’piary (dpidri), n. (L. apidrium 
(apis, a bee)), a place where bees 
are kept. 

apiece’ (ap/s’), adv., to each separ- 
ately ; as the share of each. 

aplomb, n. [Fr. perpendicular], 
coolness, self -possession, 

apo-, pref. [Gk.], from; away; 
separate (as in APOLOGY, APOSTLE, 
APHELION). 

apoc’alpse (dpok’dlips), n. [Gk. 
APO-, kalyptein, to cover], revela.- 
tion or discovery ; the last book 
ofthe New Testament.—as., apo- 
calyp’tic and apocalyp’tical. 

apoe’rypha (dpok’rifa), n. (Gk. 
APo-, kryptein, to hide], a state- 
ment of which the authority is 
doubtful; certain uninspired 
books sometimes bound up with 
the Old Testament.—da., apoe’- 
Pyphal, not of full authority ; 
uninspired ; fabulous. 

ap’ogee (dp’djé), n. [Gk. aPpo-, 
gaia, the earth], the point at 
which the sun or moon is most 
distant from the earth. 

apology (dpol'dji), n. (Gk. 
a@ speech in defence], something 
said in defence ; words of regret 
for some injury done; excuse. 
—a., apologet’ic, expressing ex- 
cuse or regret ; said in defence. 
—v., apol'ogize, to express ex- 
cuse or regret.—n., apologist. 

ap’ophthegm or ap’othegm (ap’- 
déihem), n. |Gk. apo-, phihegma, a 
word], a saying with much point | 
or meaning, expressed in very 
few words. 

ap’oplexy, n. [Fr., from Gk. apo- 
pléria, a sudden stroke], loss of 
power by a sudden stroke.—a., 


apoplec tic. 
apos'tasy, n. [Gk. apo-, statis, a 
standing), a forsaking one’s 


former friends or beliefs.—n., 
apos‘tate, one who deserts his 
faith or principles .—a., false ; 
unfaithful. 


apostle’ (dposl’), nm. (Gk. APO-, 
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stellein, to send), one sent out ; 
a missionary.—n., apostleship, 
the duty of an apostle.—d., 
apostolic. 

apos’trophe (dpos’irdfe), n. [Gk. 
ApPo-, strophé, a turning], @ turn: 
ing away from one’s hearers to 
address some other person; a 
mark (’) to show a letter missed. 
—v., apos’trophize, to address 
some other person. 

apoth’ecary, n. [Fr., from late L. 
apothécdrius (Gk. apothéké, a 
store)}, a maker or seller of drugs. 

apotheo’sis, n. [Gk. apo-, theos, a 
god}, a giving of divine honours. 

appal’ (dpauil’), v. [probably from 
Fr. apalir, to make PALE], to 
make weak with fear; to strike 
through with terror.—pres. p., 
appalling ; p.p., appalled. 

appanage. See aPANAGE. 

apparatus, n. [L. ab-, pardre, to 
prepare], means got ready for do- 
ing work ; instruments or tools. 

appar’el, n. (Fr., from L. AD-, par, 
oucall; clothing for the body ;— 
v., to dress, 

appeal. v. [Fr., from L. appelldre, 

by name), to call on one 

pm help or pity ; to have re- 
course to; to ask that a case 
be taken to a higher court ;—t., 
a call for help; a request for 
the rehearing of a case.—mns., 
appellant, one who appeals ; 
appella’tion, a name or title. 

appear’, v. [Fr., from L. appdrére, 
to appear], to be seen; to seem 
to be.—a., appar’ent, that can 
be seen ; easily seen or under- 
stood.—s., appari’tion, some- 
thing coming suddenly and alarm- 
ingly into sight ; appear’ance, a 
coming into sight; the thing 
seen; whata person or a thing is 
like. 

appease’, v. [Fr. apaiser (L. aD~ 
paz, peace)], to make at peace ; 
to caim ; to soothe. 

append’, v. [L. ap-, pendére, to 
hang), to add to; to put at the 
end of.—ns., appen’dix, appen- 
Gage, something hung or added 
on to (usually an addition to a 
book);  (pl.) appen‘dixes or 
appen‘dices.—n., appendici’- 


appertain 


tis, a disease caused by inflamma- 
tion of an end part of the bowls. 

ap’pertain, v. [Fr., from late L. 
AD-, pertinére, to belong), to be- 
long to. 

ap’ ‘petite, n. [L. appetitus, a long- 
ing for], desire for (food, etc.). 
—a., appetizing, giving an 
appetite. 

applaud’, v. [L. ap-, plaudére, to 
clap], to praise by clapping the 
hands ; to praise in a noisy way. 
—n., applause’. 

ap’ple, n. [A.S.], the fruit of the 
apple-tree ; a thing of this shape. 

apply’, v. [Fr., from L. ap-, plicare, 
to fold], to lay one thing on an- 
other ; to use for a purpose ; to 
be suitable; to make a request ; 
(oneself) to give time and atten- 
tion.—pres. p., applying ; p.p., 
applied.—~x., appli’ance, tool or 
thing used to bring about some 
result.—a., ap’plicable.—ns., 
ap’plicant, one who applies for 
an office; appliea’tion, close 
attention ; that which is applied. 

appoint’, v. [Fr. d, to ; POINT], to 
bring to a point; to settle or 
arrange ; to name for an office ; 
to order.—nx, appoint’ment, 
the naming of a person for an 
office ; the office for which one 
is named ; situation ; an engage- 
ment to meet some one. 

appor’tion (dpdr’shén), v. [Fr., a, 
to; portionner, to PORTION], to 
divide into fair shares ; to allot. 

apposition (dpdzish’én), n. [Fr., 
from L. AD-, POSITION], a placing 
beside.; a noun beside another 
to explain its meaning. 

appraise’, v. [AD-, PRAISE], to fix 
the value of. 

appre’ciate (dpré’shidt), v. [L. 
appretidre (AD-, pretium, a price)], 
to know the value of ; to rise in 
price.—a., appre’ciable, that 
can be seen, felt, or measured.— 
n., apprecia’tion, act of putting 
@ just price upon; a statement 
of the right value of a person 
or a thing.—a., appre’ciative, 
forming a fair judgment; es- 
teeming highly. 

apprehend’, v. [Fr., from L. apD-, 


prehendére, to seize], to take hold 
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of; to understand; to fear.— 
n., apprehen‘sion, act of seiz- 
ing; power of grasping a thought; 
fear of something that may hap- 
pen.—a., apprehen’sive, quick 
to feel ; afraid of something. 
appren’tice (dpren‘tis), n. [Fr., 
from L. apprehendére, to learn], 
one who is learning a trade ;— 
v., to bind one to a trade.—x., 
appren’ticeship, state or time 
of being an apprentice. 
apprize’, v. (Fr. appris, learned 
(APPREHEND)], to give informa- 
tion to ; to let (one) know. 
approach’, v. [Fr., from late L. 
appropridre, to come near to 
(AD-, prope, near)}, to come near 
to ;—n., a coming near to; a 
means of getting near to; ave- 
nue ; entrance.—da., approach’- 
able, that can be approached. 
appro ‘priate, a. [L. aD-, proprius, 
one’s own), used or fitted for a- 
purpose ; suitable ;—v., to take 
to be one’s own; to set apart 
for.—n., appropria’tion, act 
be appropriating ; ; a setting 


Pi (aproov’), v. [Fr. approu- 
ver (L. AD-, probus, good)], to 
think well of; to be pleased 
with ; to sanction.—ns., ap- 
proba’tion and approv‘al, act 
of approving; sanction; ap- 
pro’ver, an accomplice allowed 
to give evidence. 

approx’imate, a. [L. aD-, proz- 
imus, very near], coming near to ; 
lying close to; nearly correct ; 
—v., to bring or come near to ; 
to grow like.—n., approxima’- 
tion, approach ; figures nearly 
but not quite correct. 

appur’tenance, n. [Fr., from root 
of APPERTAIN], that which be- 
longs to. 

a’‘pricot, n. [Port. albricoque (al-, 
the; L. praecoz, early ripe)], 
a kind of plum which ripens 
quickly. 

A’pril, n. [Fr., from L. aprilis (ape- 
rire, to open)], the fourth month 
of the year. 

a’pron, n., formerly napron [Fr. 
nape, from L. mappa, a cloth], 
a covering in front to protect 


apropos 


one’s clothes ; pinafore ; a cover- 
ing for the legs when driving. 

®’propos (d’prdpd), adv. [Fr., from 
L. AD-, prepositum, the thing pro- 
posed], to the point or purpose. 

apse, n. [Gk. apsis, the hoop of a 
wheel], a rounded part of a 
church, usually at the east end ; 
(pl.) apsides (ap‘sidéz) or apses. 

apt, a. [L. aptus, fit], suitable ; 
ready; tending to; quick to 
understand.—s., aptitude and 
apt’ness, fitness ; capacity. 

aquamarine (akwamarén’), n. (L. 
aqua, water; mare, the sea], a 
transparent bluish-green beryl! ; 
a@ semi-precious stone. 

aqua’rium, n. [L. aqua, water], a 
vessel for holding water plants 
and animals; a building for 
exhibiting these. 

aquat‘ie, a., belonging to water ; 
living in water. 

aqueduct (dk’wédikt), n. [L.aqua 
water ; ducére, to lead], a bridge 
or channel for conveying water. 

a’queous, a. watery ; like water ; 
produced by water. 

aq‘uiline (ak’wilin), a. (L., from 
aquila, an eagle], like an eagle ; 
hooked like an eagle’s beak. 

Ar‘ab, n. [Fr., from L. from Gk. 
Araps), a native of Arabia; a 
homeless child.—a., apabesque’ 
ewer ), like Arabian shapes or 

3 j3-—2., an ornament of 

intricate pattern with no animal 
forms.—a., Ara’bian;—n., an 
Arab.—a., Ar’abie;—n., the 
language of Arabia. 

arable, a. [L. ardbilis, ploughable 
(ardre, to plough)], fit for being 
ploughed. 

arachnid (arak’nid), mn. [Gk. 
arachne, a spider], a class of 
animals including spiders, scor- 
pions, ete. 

ar’biter (ar’bitér), n. (L., a judge], 
@ person chosen to decide.—a., 
ar’bitrary, without regard to 
rules or principles; absolute ; 
unjust.—v., ap’bitrate, to act as 
an arbiter.—., arbitra’tion, the 
action of an arbiter; decision 
between two parties. 

apbér’eal, a. [L. arbor, a tree), 
living in or associated with trees. 
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archer 


arboré’tum, n. [L. arbor, a tree], a 
place where trees and shrubs are 
cultivated, 

ar’boriculture, n. [L. arbor, a tree ; 
CULTURE], the culture of trees. 

ar’bour (ar’bdr), n. [formerly her- 
ber, L. HERBARIUM], a seat in a 
garden covered with trees or 
shrubs ; a bower. 

apbu’‘tus (arbi’‘tis), n, a small 
creeping plant with fragrant 
flowers ; the mayflower. 

are, n. [Fr., from L. arcus, a bow], 
a part of a circle ; an arch.—wn., 
are-lamp, a lamp lighted by the 
energy of an electric current pass- 
ing between two carbon rods. 

arcade’, n. [Fr., from It. aredta, 
arched (L. arcus, aRC)], a row of 
arches ; a walk or street with an 
arched roof. 

Arca‘dian, a., belonging to Arca- 
dia, a district in Greece ; rural. 
arch (1), ». [Fr., from L. areca, a 
chest (confused with aARc)], a 
curved structure of wedge- 
shaped stones covering an open- 
ing ;—v., to cover with an arch ; 

to form into an arch, 

arch (2), a. [AncH-], chief ; clever ; 
sly ; mischievous ; waggish. 

arch-, archi-, arche-, prefs. [Gk. 
archos, chief; arché, a begin- 
ning], first; chief (as in ARCH- 
BISHOP, ARCHITECT, ARCHETYPE). 

archaeol’ogy (arkéol’dji), n. (Gk. 
archaios, old; -Lo@y), the study 
of ancient art, prehistoric life and 
antiquities, ete.—n., archaeol- 


ogist. 

archa‘ie (arkdik), a. (Gk. arché, 
a beginning], ancient ; old ; out 
of date. 

archangel (ar’kdnjél), n., a chief 
angel; an angel of the highest 
order. 

archbish’op, 7., chief bishop.— 
n., arehbish’oprie, the district 
of an archbishop. 

arch’deacon, n., chief deacon ; an 
officer of the Church immediately 
under a bishop. 

arch’duke, n., chief duke; a 
prince of the house of Austria. 

ap’cher, n. [Fr., from L. arcus, a 
bow], one who shoots with a bow 
and arrows.—n., ar’chery, the 


archipelago 


art or practice of shooting with 
bows and arrows. 

archipel’ago (arkipel’dgd), n. (Gk. 
ARCHI-, peldgos, sea], the Aegean 
Sea; any sea with many small 
islands. 

ar’ehitect (ar’kiiekt), mn. [Gk. 
akoui-, tektén, a builder], one 
who draws plans of buildings. 
—n., architecture, the art of 
planning and designing build- 
ings ; the style of a building.— 
a., architect’ural. 

ar’chitrave (ar'kitrdv), n. [Gk. 
ARoHI-, L. trabs, a beam], the 
chief beam of a building; the 


beam resting on the tops of the 


columns. 
ap’chives (ar’kivz), n. pl. 
from L. archivum, trom 
arché, government], the place 
where government records are 
kept ; public writings or records. 
arch’way, n. @ passage under an 


arch. 

Are’tie, a. [Gk. arktikos, northern 
(arktos, a bear)], under the stars 
of the Great Bear; northern , 
very cold. The Arctic Circle is 
an imaginary circle on the earth, 
234° S. of the North Pole. 

ar’dent, a. (Fr., from L. ardens 
(ardére, to burn)], burning ; 
showing great heat or passion ; 
enthusiastic. — n., ar’dour 
(ar’ dor), heat ; heat of passion or 
feeling ; zeal ; also ar’dency. 

ar’ddous, a. (L. arduus, uphill], 
steep to climb; hard to do; 
difficult, 

a’rea, n. (L., a threshing-floor], a 
clear, level space; the measure 
of the surface of anything ; the 
space around the sunk basement 
of a house. 

ar’eca, n. [Port.], a variety of 
palm tree also known as betel- 
nut palm. 

ape’na, n. [L., sand], the place 
of combat covered with sand in 
the great theatre at Rome; the 
space for performance in a circus; 
any place where work is done. 

argent (ar’jént), a. [L. argentum, 
siiver], having the colour of silver. 

ar’gon, n. (Gk. a, not; ergon, work], 
an inert gas in the atmosphere. 
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Ar’gonaut, n. (Gk. Argo, the name 
of a ship; nautés, a sailor], a 
sailor in the ship Argo, in which 
Jason and his companions sought 
the Golden Fleece. 

ar’gosy, n. (prob. from It. Ragusea 
—ship of Ragusa}, a large ship 
laden with great riches. 

argot (ar’g6), n. (Fr.], slang used 
by a special group of people, 
esp. thieves. 

ar’gue (ar’gi), v. (Fr., from L. 
arguére, to make clear], to dis- 
cuss; to give reasons; to dis- 
pute ; to prove.—?pres. p., aPpgu- 
ing; p.p., argued.—n., ar’gi- 
ment, the means by which a 
thing is proved; the reasons 
given as proof; the chief con- 
tents of a book or chapter.— 
a., argimen’tative, containing 
argument; controversial; tond 
of arguing. 

ar‘id, a. (L. aridus, dry], having no 
moisture ; dried up ; parched.— 
n., aridity. 

aright’ (drit’), adv. (H. 4+ RIGHT], 
in a right way. 

arise’, v. [A.S.], to get or move 
upwards, to spring (from).— 
Pres. Dr, $ p.p., arisen; 
past, arose. 

aristoc’racy, 7. [Gk. aristos, best ; 
kratein, to rule], government by 
the best; the higher ranks of a 
people; nobility—mn., ar‘isto- 
crat, one of the nobility; a 
proud or haughty person.—da., 
aristocratic. 

arith’metic, n. (Fr., from Gk. 
arithmos, @ number], the science 
of numbers; the art of counting. 
—a., arithmet’ical, having to 
do with arithmetic.—n., arith- 
meti’cian, 

ark, n. (A.S.], a box or chest; a 
large vessel, like a ship below 
and a house above (see Genesis 
vii.) ; the chest in which were 
the tables of the Law. 

arm (1), 7. [A.S.], the part between 
the hand and the shoulder; & 
branch of the sea or of a river. 
—n., apm’-chair, a chair with 
arms to support the elbows. 

arm (2), n. (Fr., from L. arma, 
arms], @ means of protecting 


armada 

oneself ; 
an army, as infantry, cavalry, 
ete.; (pl.) the occupation of a 
soldier ; decorations on shields, 
banners, etc. ;—v., to put on 
arms; to furnish with arms.— 
@., apmed (arma), fitted with 
arms ; ready to fight. 

arma’‘da (drmd’da), n. (Sp., armed 
from L. armdre, to arm], an 
armed fieet, esp. the Spanish 
Armada (1588). 

armadillo, n. [Sp.], a burrowing 
anima) with bony armour. 

ar’mament, n. [L. armamentum, 
means of arming], soldiers armed 


for war; the weapons of an 
army, or ‘of a ship. 
ar’mattire, n. [L. armatira), a 


piece of soft iron arming the 
poles of a magnet, in electrical 
machinery. 

ar’mistice (-tis), n. [Fr., from lL. 
arma, ARMS ; sistére, to stop], a 
stoppage of fighting for a short 
time ; a truce. 

armor’‘ial, a., belonging to coats 
of arms. 

ap’mour (ar’mor), n. [Fr., from L. 
arma, ARMS), defensive dress for 
fighting in; the iron or steel 
plating of a ship of war.—wns., 
ar’mourer, a maker of arms ; 
aPp’moury, a place for arms. 

armpit, n., the hollow under tho 
shoulder. 

ar’my, n. [Fr., from L. arma, 
ARMs), a large and ordered body 
of armed men. 

aro’ma, n. [Gk., a sweet herb], a 
sweet smell, such as in plants, 
fruit, etc. ; fragrance ; perfume. 
—a., apomat’ic, having a sweet 
smell ; strong-scented ; t. 

arose’, past. See ARISE. 

around’, adv. [H. A-, ROUND], on 
every side ;—prep., on all sides of. 

arouse’, v. [H. A-, ROUSE], to cause 
to rise ; to stir up ; to awaken ; 
to excite. 

ap’quobus. See HARQUEBUS. 

ar’pack, ». [Arab.], a strong drink 
used in India and other Hastern 
countries. 

arraign’ (drdn’), v. [O.Fr. araisn- 
ter (L. aD-, raéiénem, reason)], 
to call one to trial ; to accuse. 
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@ weapon; a part of | arrange’ (drdnj’), v. (Fr. @, to; 


art 


rang, a row], to put in proper 
order; to plan.—., arrange’- 
ment, the way or manner in 
which things are placed. 

ar’rant, a. [ERRANT], out and out ; 
downright ; very bad. 

ar’ras, n. [town of Arras], tapestry 
made at Arras, France; rich 
hangings for a wall. 

array’ v. (Fr., from L. ap-, and 
root of READY], to put in order ; 
to clothe ; to dress up ; to equip 
or adorn ;—n., order, esp. order 
of battle; dress.—pres. p., ar- 
raying ; p.p., arrayed. 

arrear’, or pl. arrears’, (ir. 
arriére (L. AD-, retro, tack waa), 
that which is behind or in the 
rear; debts still unpaid, or 
work undone, 

arrest’, v. (Fr. (L. AD-, restdre, to 
stay behind)], to cause to stop ; 
to seize and put in prison; to 
apprehend ; to check ;—xn., stop- 
page; act of seizing hold of; 
also arrest’ ment. 

arrive’, v. (Fr. (L. AD-, ripam, 
(shore)], to come or get to.—n., 
arri’val, a coming to a place ; 
(pl.) persons newly come. 

ar’pogate, v. [L. aD-, rogdre, to 
ask], to lay claim to; to claim 
more than is right; to claim in 
an overbearing manner.—a., ar’. 
pai a ar’rogance and 

cy, ‘unbearable pride, 

iw Pow (dré), n. [A.S.], a straight, 
thin rod with a head, to be shot 
from a bow.—da., ar *‘pow-head- 
ed, shared like ‘the head of “ 
arrow.—n.,_ — aP’Pow- 
starchy food obtained from the 
roots of a tropical American 
plant.—a., ar’powy, shaped like 
arrows ; swift. 

ar’senal, n. [It., from Arab.], a 
place for making or storing arms. 

ar’senic, n. [Fr., from Gk. arseni- 
kon, from Arab. azg-zernikh, or- 
piment], a brittle grey metal ; 
a strong poison made from this. 

ar’son, n. [Fr., from L. arsus (ar- 
dére, to burn)], the crime of wil- 
fully burning houses. 

art, n. (Fr., from L. ars, art], power 
of fitting means to an end ; skill, 


artery 


esp. in the fine arts.—as., art’ful, 
full of art; cunning; art’less, 
free from guile. 

ar’tery, n. [L., and Gk. artéria, a 
blood -vessel], a tube which 
carries the blood from the 
heart ; a main road or channel. 
—4a., arte’rial. 

Arte’sian (arté’zhdn), a. [Fr. arté- 
sien, of Artois], denoting a kind of 
well made by boring into the earth 
and tapping underground water 
(first made at Artois, France). 


arthri‘tis, n. [Gk. arthron, a 
joint], inflammation of the joints. 
—a., aPthrit’ic. 


ar’tichoke, n. [It., from Sp., from 
Arab.], name of two plants, the 
flower -heads of one and the tuber 
of the other of which are used 
as food. 

ar’ticle, n. [Fr., from L. articulus, 
a little joint], a small part; an 
item ; a piece; a thing; a dis- 
tinct part in an agreement or 
law ; @ paper in a magazine or 
newspaper ; a part of speech ; 
one of the words a, an, or the ; 
—v., to arrange in distinct parts ; 
to bind by agreement. 

artie’iilate, a. [L. articuldtus, 
jointed], furnished with joints ; 
having parts jointed together ; 
spoken clearly or distinctly ;— 
v., to put together with joints ; 
to fit properly ; to speak dis- 
tinctly.——™., articula’tion. 

ar’tifice (ar'tifis), n. [Fr., from L. 
ars, ART ; facére, to make], a use 
of skill to gain an end ; cunning ; 
craft; deception.—x., artif‘ieer, 
one who uses art or skill ; a work- 
man.—a., artificial (artifish’dl), 
made by man, not by nature. 

artillery, n. [Fr., from supposed 
late L. artilldtor, a maker of 
machines], cannon ; gunnery. 

artisan’, n. [Fr., prob. from It. 
artigiano], one skilled in a trade ; 
a workman. 

ar’tist, m., one who practises the 
pe arts ; a workman with good 

taste.—a., aptis’tic. 

Aryan (dr-yan), a., belonging to 
Indo-European race or language. 

as, adv. and conj. [A.S., ALL, so], 
in like manner ; thus ; because ; 


aside 


while ;—~el. pron., who or which 
(after same, such, etc.). 

asbes’tos, n. [Gk. asbestos, that 
cannot be quenched], a mineral 
substance, non-inflammable, and 
a poor conductor of heat. 

ascend’ (dsend’), v. [L. ascendére 
(ap-, scandére, to climb)], to 
climb up; to go up to a higher 
point.—., aseen’dancy, great 
influence over others.—a., as- 
een’dant, rising or risen high 
up; above the horizon ;—x., 
ascent; height; commanding 
power.—s., ascent’, a going 
upward ; the upward slope of a 
hill; aseen’sion, a rising or 
going upwards. 

ascertain’ (dséridn’), v. [Fr. a, to ; 
CERTAIN], to make certain; to 
find out the truth about. 

ascet‘ie (dsei’ik), a. [Gk. askétikos, 
fond of exercise], keeping too 
close to work; keeping away 
from pleasure; _ self-denying ; 
austere ;—., one who denies 
himself ; one who lives apart ; 
hermit; recluse.—n., ascet’- 
icism (-sism), self-denial. 

ascribe’ (dskrib’), v. [L. AD-, 
scribére, to write], to mention 
something as belonging to ; 
assign, as blame, praise, etc.— 
n., aserip’tion, act of ascribing ; 
the thing ascribed. 

asep’tic, a. [Gk. a, not; sepsis, 
decay], kept free from germs (in 
surgery). 

ash, n. [A.S.], a common tree, with 
hard, tough timber.—a., ash’en, 
made of ash-wood. 

ashamed’ (dshdmd’), a. [E. A-, 
SHAME], feeling shame; unable 
to look up. 

ash‘ es, n. pl. [A.S.], that which re- 
mains after something is burnt ; 
a dead body before or after burn- 
ing.—a., ash’y, like ashes in 
colour ; pale. 

ashore’, "adv. [E., A-, SHORE], on 
shore or land ; to the shore. 

Ash Wednes’day, x., first day of 
Lent. 

aside’. adv. [E. A-, SIDE], on, at, 
or to one side ;—x., a remark in 
an undertone not intended for 
everyone to hear. 


ask 
ask v. [A.S. ascian], to try to get 
a thing by saying that we want 
it; to seek information ; to put 
@ question ; to name a price. 
ce’ or askant’, adv. (etym 2], 
sideways ; not straightforward. 
askew’, adv. [H. A-, SKEW], on the 
skew ; off the straight. 
aslant’, a. and adv. (KR. a-, SLANT], 
on the slant ; on one side. 
asleep’, a. and adv. [E. A-, SLEEP], 
sleeping ; in a sleep. 
aslope’, a. and adv. [E. A-, SLOPE), 
on the slope, sloping. 
asp, n. [L. and Gk. aspis, an asp], 
@ poisonous serpent. 
aspar’agus, n. [Gk. aspardgos], a 
garden plant used as food. 
as‘pect, n. [L. aspectus, look (Ap-, 
spicére, to look)], the look which 
@ person or a thing has ; appear- 
- ance to the mind. 
as’pen, n. [A.S.], a kind of poplar 
tree with trembling leaves. 
asper’‘ity, n. (Fr., from L. asperitas 
(asper, rough)], roughness ; sever- 
ity ; harshness, 
asperse’, v. (Iu. aspersus, sprinkled], 
to sprinkle ; to spread damaging 
reports about ; to speak ill of.— 
m., asper’sion, evil speaking ; 
slander.—a., asper’sive, 
as'phalt, n. [Gk. asphalion], a kind 
of pitch used for paving, etc. 
asphyxiate (asfiz'idt), v. (Gk. a, 
not; sphyzis, a pulse], to suf- 
focate ; to cause death by de- 
priving of oxygen. 
aspidis’tra, n. [Gk. aspis, a shield], 
evergreen house plant with long 
broad leaves, 


(L. AD-, spirdre, to 
breathe], to seek after eagerly ; 
to aim at; to rise; to mount 
up.—*s., aspir’ant, one who 
hopes for something ; an eager 
seeker ; aspira’tion, 

‘wspirin n., a drug for alleviating 


in. 

asquint’, adv. [M. A-, SQUINT], on 
the squint; with or from the 
corner of the eye ; to one side. 

ass, n. [A.S.], an animal likea horse, 
but smaller; and with long ears ; 
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asseverate 


a fool.—a., as‘inine, like an 
ass. 

assail’, v. [Fr., from L. ap-, salire, 
to leap], to leap upon ; to attack 
suddenly.—a., assail’able, that 
can be attacked or assailed.— 
n., assail’ant, one who makes 
an attack, 

assass‘in, n. [Fr., from Arab. ha- 
shish, an intoxicating food given 
to one about to commit a crime], 
one who kills secretly or by 
surprise.—v., assas’sinate.—n., 
assassina’tion, 

assault’, v. [Fr., from L. ap-, sal- 
tus, a leap], to attack with force ; 
—n., a strong or sudden attack. 

assay’, v. [Fr. essaiecr, to try ; from 
L. exagium (ap-, agere, to deal)}, 
to weigh out or examine care- 
fully ; to find out the amount 
of pure metal in an ore or mix- 
ture; to make a test or trial ; 
—., trial of the amount of 
metal; the thing tested.—pres. 
p., assa: 3 p.p. assayed. 

assemble, v. [I'r., from L. ap-, 
simul, together], to bring or 
gather together; to meet to- 
gether. — ns., assem’blage 
(dsem‘blaj), a number of persons 
or things in one place ; assem’- 
bly, a meeting for a special pur- 
pose ; the persons present. 

assent’, v. [F'r., from L. ap-, sentire, 
to think], to think the same as ; 
to agree ;—2., agreement with. 

assert’, v. [L. aD-, sertus (serére, to 
bind)], to lay claim to ; to make 
a statement without proof—xn., 
asser’tion, a laying claim to; a 
strong statement without proof. 
—a., asser’tive, 

assess’, v. [F'r., from late L. asses- 
sdre, to sit beside (a judge), (AD-, 
sedére, to sit)], to lay on a tax 3 
to fix the amount of a tax; to 
estimate or value.—ns., assess’+ 
ment, the act of fixing a tax; 
the amount of tax; asses’sor, 
the legal adviser of a magistrate ; 
one who fixes the amount ofatax. 

as’sets, n. pl. [I'r., from L. ap-, 
satis, enough], that which is left 
to pay one’s debts; property be- 
longing to a merchant or trader. 

assev’erate, v. [L. asseverdlus, 


assiduous 


asseverdre, to speak in earnest 
(ap-, sevérus, earnest)], to state 
earnestly or solemnly.—mn., as- 
severa ‘tion. 

assid‘tous, a. [L. assiduus, dili- 
gent (AD-, sedére, to sit))], keeping 
close to work; diligent.—ns., 
assidu’ity and assid’fousness, 
continual attention ; diligence. 

assign’ (dsin’), v. [Fr., from L. ap-, 
signum, a mark), to set apart for 
@ person ; to make over ; to fix. 
—ns., assigna’tion, the making 
over of a thing; a transfer; an 
appointment to meet; assign’- 
ment (dsin’mént), a making over 
to another ; the writing by which 
a thing is made over. 

assim ‘ilate, v. [L. AD-, similis, like}, 
to absorb; to make or become 
like; to change to suit some 
purpose; to digest.—n, assi- 
mila’tion.—a., assim ‘ilative. 

assist’, v. [Fr., from L. ap-, sistére, 
to stand], to help.—wx., assis’- 
tance, help.—da, assis’tant, 
giving help ;—x., one who helps. 

assize’, n. [Fr., from L. as ASSESS], 
a court at which prices, etc., were 
fixed ; (pl.) courts of justice held 
at various places, 

associate (dsd’shidi), v. (L. ap-, 
socius, a companion), to go with 
as a companion; to act along 
with ;—a., joined with ;—x., one 
who is joined with another.—n., 
association, a number banded 
together ; connection in thought. 

assort’, v. (Fr. a, to; sorte, from 
L. sors, a lot], to put into lots ; 
to arrange things of a like kind 
together ; to agree.—n., assort’- 
ment, arrangement in lots; 
things so arranged. 

assuage’ (dswdj’), v. [Fr., from 
L. AD-, sudvis, sweet], to make 


soft; to lessen the force or 
severity of; to abate.—n., as- 
suage’ment. 


assume’, v. [L. AD-, siimére, to 
take], to take to or upon oneself ; 
to take for granted; to claim 
more than is due; to be over- 
bearing; to pretend.—n., as- 
sump’tion, an assuming or 
taking for granted ; supposition. 
assure’ (dshoor’), v. [Fr., from L., 


astute 


AD-, seciirus, sure), to make sure ; 
to say that a thing is true.—n., 
assir’ance, a feeling of being 
sure ; a pledge of truth ; forward 
conduct ; insurance of life.— 
adv., asstr’edly. 

as’ter, n. (Gk. aséér, a star), a kind 
of plant with composite, star- 


like flowers. 
a little star; a 


asterisk, 7., 
mark (*), 

astern’, adv. [H. A-, STERN], to- 
wards the hinder end of a ship ; 
behind. 

as‘teroid, n. [ASTER, -OID], a small 
planet. 

asthma (ds’md), n. (Gk. asthma, 
short breath (aein, to breathe)], 
a disorder of the lungs making 
breathing difficult. —a., asth- 
mat’ic. 

astir’, a. and adv. [E. A-, STIR], 
moving about; stirring: active. 

aston’ish, v. [Fr., from L. Ex-, 
tondre, to thunder), to strike with 
sudden fear or wonder; to sur- 
prise.—a,, aston‘ishing, very 
wonderful.—., aston‘ishment, 
a feeling of great wonder ; great 
surprise ; bewilderment. 

astound’, v. [| M.E. asioned, as- 
TONISHED], to strike dumb with 
terror or wonder. 

astray’, adv. (Fr. estraié, p.p. of 
estraier, to STRAY], out of the 
right way or place. 

astride’, adv. [F. A-, STRIDE], with 
the legs apart. 

astrin’gent (dstrin’jént), a. [L. 
astringens (aD-, stringére, to 
bind)], binding closely ; drawing 
together ;—»., medicine that 
contracts the tissues of the body. 

astrology (dsfrol’oji), n. | Gk. as- 
tron, a star; -LOGY], the study 
of the stars with the supposed 
purpose of foretelling the future. 
—n., astrol’oger, one who reads 
the stars. 

astron‘omy, n. [Gk. astron, a star ; 
homos, a law], the science which 
treats of the nature and motions 
of the stars, ctc.—n., astron’- 
omer, one who studies the stars. 
—a., astronom ‘ical. 

astute’, a. (L. astiius], far-seeing ; 


clever;cunning.—7n.,astute’ness, 


asunder 
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asun’der, adv. (E. a-, SUNDER], in] atone’ (dtdn’), v. (B. AT, ONE], to 


parts ; apart ; separately. 

asy’lum (dsi'lum), n. (Gk. asylon 
{a-, not; sylé, seizing)], a place 
of safety ; a shelter for the in- 
sane, blind, ete. 

at, prep. (A.S.], expresses nearness 
in time, space, etc. 

ate (et), v., past tense of BAT. 

a’theism, n. (Gk. a-, not ; theos,a 
god], disbelief that there is a 
God.—., a’theist, one who does 
not believe that there is a God. 
—«a., atheis’tic, atheis’tical. 

Athenae’um, xn. (Gk. athénaion 
(Athéna, the goddess Minerva)], 
the temple of Athena at Athens ; 
@ literary institution ; a London 
club of distinguished scholars, 
statesmen, ete, 

Athé’nian, a., belonging to Athens ; 
—n, & native of Athens. 

athirst’, a. (A.S. ofthyrsi], in want 
of drink ; having a strong desire 
(for). 

ath‘lete, n. (Qk. athlétés, a fighter 
(athlon, a prize)], one who con- 
tends in feats of strength.—ca., 
athlet‘ie.—». pl.,  athlet‘ics, 
the practice of wrestling, run- 
ning, ete. 

athwart’, prep. [E. A-, THWART), ac- 
ross ;—adv., crosswise ; sidewise. 

Atlan’tie, a. (Gk. Atlas, a mountain 
in North-west Africa], belonging 
to Atlas ;—n., the ocean between 
America and Europe or Africa. 

atlas, n. (Gk. Ailas, the god who 
held the world on his shoulders], 
@ book of maps, so called be- 
cause old map-books had a figure 
of Atlas on the title-page. 

at’mosphere, n. [Gk. aimos, va- 
pour ; sphaira, a globe}, the air 
round the world ; the influences 
round a person.—as., atmos- 
pher‘ic, atmospheri’cal, be- 
longing to the air.—n. pl., atmos- 
pher’ies, electrical disturbance 
in atmosphere which interferes 
with wireless reception. 

atoll’, n., ring-shaped coral island 
enclosing a lagoon. 

atom, n. (Gk. atomos (a-, not; 

: . Pes eut)], the smallest 

particle of an element ; anything 
very small—¢., atom’ia, 


e at one; to make amends 
for; to reconcile.—n., atone’- 
ment, a _ reconciliation; an 
agreement. 

atro’cious (dérd’shis), a. [L. atroa, 
cruel], showing great cruelty ; 
very wicked.—vn., atroc’ity 
(déros‘iti), great wickedness or 
cruelty. 

at’rophy, n. (Gk. a, not; trophée 
food], @ wasting away of any 
organ of the body ;—v., to waste 
away. 

at’ropine, n. [Gk. atropos, one of 
the Fates], a poison obtained from 
deadly nightshade. 

attach’, v. (Fr. a, to; and root of 
TACK], to fasten to}; to seize or 
hold fast to.—n., attach’ment, 
a bond or fastening; a tender 
regard ; a seizure of one’s goods 
for debt, ete. 

attaché (dtash’d), n. (Fr.], a mem+ 
ber of an ambassador’s suite— 
n., attach6-case, a small case for 
carrying papers, ete. 

attack’, v. (Fr., from It., as at: 
TACH], to come against as an 
enemy ; to fall upon (as a dis- 
ease) ;—n., an onset ; the begin- 
ning of harmful action. 

attain’, v. (Fr., from L. ap-, tan- 
gére, to touch], to arrive at; to 
get possession of; to gain.—a., 
attai‘nable.—n., attain’ment, 
that which is attained or reached ; 
(pl.) knowledge. 

attain‘der, n. [Fr. to arrarn, con- 
fused with taindre, to dye], a loss 
of rights and property by one 
guilty of high treason.—v., at- 
taint’, to find guilty of high 
treason ; to deprive of rights ; 
to convict. 

at’tar or ot’to, n. [Pers.], a frag- 
rant essence obtained from rose 
petals. 

attempt’ (diemt’), v. [Fr., from L. 
AD-, temptdre, to try], to try to 
get; to make an effort ;—n., 
a trial ; an effort. 

attend’, v. [I'r., from L. ap-, ten- 
dére, to stretch], to give one’s 
mind to; to go along with; to 
wait on.—n., atten’dance, a 

> the persons who 


attenuate 


are present ; service.—a., atten’- 
dant, going along with ; waiting 
on; following from ;—n., one 
who goes with to do service. 
atten’tion, a giving one’s mind 
to; acts of kindness paying 
honour or esteem.—a., atten’- 
tive, giving attention. 

atten’adate, v. [L. ap-, tenuis, thin], 
to make thin or fine ; to weaken ; 
to grow less.—., attentia’‘tion. 

attest’, v. [Fr., from L. ap-, testis, 
a witness], to be a witness to ; 
to give proof of ; to call to wit- 
ness.—n., attesta’tion, bearing 
witness. 

At’tie, a. (Gk. attikos], belonging 
to Athens or Attica; pure; 
elegant.—n., at’tic, a room or 
rooms at the top of a house. 

attire’, n. [O.Fr. a, to ; TIE], fine 
clothes ; dress ; clothes ;—v., to 
dress finely ; to adorn. 

at’titude, n. (Fr., from It., from 
L. aptitddo, aprrrupE], way of 
standing or acting. 

attor’ney (dtér’ni), n. [Fr., from L. 
AD-, torndre, to turn], one who 
acts for another in a court of 
law; a person who does law 
business ; a solicitor. 

attract’, v. [L. ap-, tractus, p.p. of 
trahére, to draw], to draw to- 
wards ; to allure; to entice.— 
Ney attrae’tion, power of draw- 
ing towards; pleasing ; engaging. 

attrib’ ute, v. iL. AD-, tribitus, p.p. 
of tribuére, to givel, to think of 
something as belonging to or 
eaused by @ person; to give 
blame or honour; to impute.— 
ns., at’tribute, a quality or pro- 
perty ; attribu’tion.—a., at- 
trib’itive, expressing an attri- 
bute or quality ;—n., a word 
expressing a quality. 

attine, v. [at-, AD-, TUNE], to put 
in tune. 

au’bupn, a. [Fr., from L. alburnus, 
whitish (albus, white)], a colour 
between red and brown (formerly 
light yellow). 

aue’tion (awk’shén), n. [L. Guctio, 
increase (augére, to increase)], a 
public sale, in which the thing 
to be sold is given to the one who 
offers most ;—v., to sell by auc- 
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auricle 


tion.—n., auctioneer’, one who 
sells goods by auction. 
auda’cious (awdd'shius), a. [L. 
audaz, bold), bold ; fearless.— 
n., audae’ity (awdds’iti), bold- 
ness ; fearlessness ; impudence. 
au‘dible, a. [L. audibilis (audire, 
to hear)], that can be heard. 
au’dience, n., the act or chance of 
hearing ; a reception by a great 
person ; the persons who hear. 
audit, n. [L. auditus, a hearing], 
an examination and correction of 
accounts ;—v., to examine and 
correct accounts.—~ns., audi’tion, 
power of hearing ; trial perfor- 
mance of singing, etc. ; au’ditor, 
a hearer ; a person who examines 
and corrects accounts ; auditor’ 
ium, the part ofa hall, ete., where 
the hearers sit.—a., au’ditory, 
belonging to the sense of hearing. 
au’ger, n. [A.8.], a tool for boring 
holes. 
aught (awt), n. [A.S. d, one ; wiht, 
a creature], anything. 
augment’, v. (Fr., from L. dug- 
mentum (augére, to increase)], to 
make bigger ; to add to ; to grow 
larger.—ns., aug’ment, an addi- 
tion ; a vowel added to a word ; 
augmenta’tion, increase. 
au’gup, n. (L. augur], a priest who 
foretold the future from the cries 
and flight of birds ;—+., to guess 
from signs; to foretell.—wzx., 
au’gary, art or practice of an 
augur ; a prediction ; a sign. 
august’, a. [L. augustus, hon- 
oured], causing a feeling of awe 
or reverence, 
August, n., the eighth month, 
pamed in honour of Augustus 


aunt (ant), n. [Fr., from L. amita], 
a father’s or a mother’s sister. 

aure’ola or aur’eole (aur’idl), n. 
{L. aureus, golden], the golden 
light painted by artists around the 
heads of Christ and the saints. 

aup’icle, n. [L. auriciila, a little 
ear (auris, an ear)), the outer ear ; 
one of the two ear-shaped parts of 
the heart.—a., auric’alar, told 
in the ear, or privately.—., 
aur’ist, one skilled in diseases 
of the ear, 


auriferous 
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aurif’erous, a. (L. aurum, gold ; , autoe’pacy, n. [Gk. aAuTO-, krateia, 


ferre, to bear], producing gold. 

Aupro’ra, n. [L. aurdra}, dawn ; the 
goddess of the morning. 

auro’ra borea’lis, n. [L. boreas, 
the north wind], the Northern 
Lights. 

auseulta’tion, n. [L. auscultdre, 
to listen], an examination of the 
heart or lungs by listening to 
their sounds, 

aus’pice (aus’pis),n.[L. auspicium, 
a watching of birds], a sign got 
from watching birds; (pl.) aus’- 
pices, favour; protection.—n., 
auspicious (awspish’us), having 
signs of good success. 

austere, a. [Fr., from Gk. austéros, 
dry], having a dry or harsh 
nature ; stern ; strict.—ns., 
austere’ness and auster’ity, 
harshness of nature ; an unbend- 
ing manner ; strictness of life. 

aus’tral, a. [L. auster, the south 
wind], southern, opposite to 
boreal or northern. 

authen’‘tie, a. [Fr., from Gk. au- 
thentikos, true], from the author’s 
own hand ; with no doubt about 
its truth—v. authen’ticate, to 
discover or establish the truth or 
the authorship of.—n., authen- 
tie’ity (awthéntis’iti). 

au’thor, n. (Fr., from L. auctor 
(augére, to inerease)j], one who 
starts a thing ; a writer of books. 
—a., authoritative, having au- 
thority.—n., author‘ity, power 
given by law; witness; weight 
of testimony ; influence ; permis- 
sion ; the source of a statement ; 
the standard work on a subject ; 
an expert; (pl.) the persons 
who put the law in force.—v., 
au’thorize, to give right to do; 
to give the sanction of law to.— 
ns., authoriza’tion, permission ; 
au’thorship, state of being an 
author. 

auto-, pref. [Gk. auto], of or by 
oneself (as in AUTHENTIC, AUTO- 
CRAT, AUTOGRAPH). 

auto (6’40), mn. [Amer. collog.], an 
abbreviated form of ‘ automobile.’ 

autobiog’raphy, n. (Gk. auTo-, 
BIOGRAPHY], a person’s life writ- 
ten by himself. 


power], full power in the hands 
of one man.—wx., au’toerat, one 
who has full power in his hands. 

autogiro’, n. [Gk. auTO +gyros, a 
circle], form of aeroplane in 
which the planes rotate like a 
windmill. 

au’tograph, n. [Gk. AUTO-, gra- 
phein, to write], a person’s own 
handwriting ; a person’s name 
written by himself ;—a., in one’s 
own writing. 

automat’ie or automat‘ical, a. 
{Gk. automatos, self-moving), 
self-moving ; not depending on 
the will—wns., autom/aton, a 
self-acting machine ; auto- 
mo’bile, a self-moving vehicle ; 
@ motor car. 

auton’omy, n. [Gk. AUTO-, nomos, 
a law], a living under one’s own 
law or government ; self-govern- 
ment.—a., auton’omous, self- 
governing. 

autopsy (6t’-opsi or otép’si), n. 
(Gk. Ja post-mortem examination 
of a body. 

au’tumn (au’tim), n. [Fr., from L, 
auctumnus (augére, to increase)], 
the time when fruits are gathered 
in ; the third season of the year, 
—a., autumnal, 

auxiliary (awgeil’idri), a. [L. aucil- 
idrius, helping (auxilium, help)), 
giving help ;—ns., a helper; a 
verb that helps to make up tenses 
and moods; (pl.) foreign, or 
helping troops ; allies. 

avail’, v. [Fr., from L. valére, to be 
strong], to be strong for; to be 
of use to; to suit a purpose ;— 
n., benefit ; service.—a., avail’- 
able, that can be made use of ; 
at hand. 

av’alanche (dv'dlanch, -ansh), n. 
{Fr., from L. ad. vallem, to the 
valley], a mass of snow or ice 
slipping down a mountain. 

av’arice (dv’dris), n. (Fr., from L. 
avdritia, greed (avdrus, greedy)], 
a too strong desire for gain ; 
greed of wealth.—a., avapi- 
cious (dvdrish'us), greedy. 

avaunt’, int. [Fr., from L. ap-, 
ante, from, before], begone; away. 

a’ve (dvi), int. [L. avé, hail?], be 
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well or happy.—n., Ave, prayer | avow’, v. (Fr., from LL. ap-, vocdre, 


to the Virgin Mary, beginning 
* Ave Maria,’ 

avenge’ (dvenj’), v. [Fr.a, to; ven- 
gier, from L. vindicdre, to claim 
for], to punish one who has done 
an injury ; to take vengeance ; 
to vindicate. 

avenue (dv’én@), n. [Fr., from L. 
AD-, venire, to come], an ap- 
proach; a road shaded with 
trees ; a wide street, 

aver’, v. [Fr., from L. aD-, vérus, 
true), to declare to be true; to 
state firmly.—pres. p., averring ; 
p.p. averred.—n., aver’ment, a 
statement of something as a 
f 


‘act. 

av’erage (dv'érdj), n. [Fr., etym.?] 
the sum of several amounts 
divided by their number ;—a., 
rising to an average ; ordinary ; 
—v., to find the average; to 
amount to an average. 

averse’, a. [L. aversus (AB-, vertére, 
to turn)], turned away from ; 
having a dislike to.—n., aver’- 
Bion, a feeling of dislike; the 
person or thing disliked. 

avert’, v. (Fr., from L, AB-, vertére, 
to turn], to run aside ; to ward off. 

a'viary, ». [L. avidrium (avis, a 
bird)], a place for keeping birds ; 
a bird -cage, 

avia‘tion (dvid'tion), n. ([L. avits,. 
a bird), the art of flying.—n., 
&‘vidtor, a flying man. 

avid‘ity, n. [Fr., from L. aviditas 
(avidus, greedy)), great dosgire ; 
eagerness. 

avoca'tion, n. [L. a-, AB», vocdre, 
to call], something that calis 
away; (collog.), one’s regular 
employment. 

avoid, v. [O.Fr. esvuidier (es-, mx-. 
vuidier, to vorp)], to keep out of 
the way of; to withdraw,—n., 
avoi‘dance.—a., avoi’dable, 

avoirdupois’ (dvérdipoiz’), n. and 
a. (Fr. avoir du pois, to have 
weight], a system of weight in 
which the pound contains six- 
teen ounces. 

avouch’, v. [Fr., from bL. ap-, 
vocdre, to call; to voucH], to 
declare openly; to say that a 
thing is so. 


to call, identified with votdre, 
to vow (vdtum, a vow)], to declare 
openly ; to confess freely.—n., 
avow’al, an open declaration.— 
adv., avow'edly. 

await’, v. (Fr. a, to; and root of 
WAIT], to wait for; to be in 
store for. 

awake’, v. [A.8.], to rouse from 
sleep ; to stop sleeping ;—a., not 
asleep ; on the watch.—pres. p., 
awaking; p.p., awaked or 
awoke 3 past, awoke.—v., 
awa‘ken, to rouse out of sleep. 
—n., awakening, a rousing 
from sleep; a revival of religion. 

award’, v. (Fr., a, corrupted from 
es-, Li. EX-, and root of waRD), to 
give, as a judge ; to determine ; 
—n., a judgment; decision; a 
prize given. 

aware’, a. [A.8. root of wary], 
on the watch; having informa- 
tion. 

away’, adv. [A.8.], (gone) on the 
way ; ata distance ; absent. 

awe (aw), n. (Scand.]}, great fear ; 
fear and reverence ;—v,, to strike 
with great fear.—a., aw‘ful,— 
adv., awfully. 

awhile’, adv, [A.S. dne while, onE 
WHILE], for a time, 

awk’ward, a. [M.B. awk, from 
Scand. afug, left hand ; -warp], 
not handy; clumsy; not easy 
to handle, 

awl, n. (A.S.], a boring tool. 

awn, n. (Scand.}], the beard of 
corn, etc. 

awn ‘ing, n. [etym. 7], a covering of 
canvas to keep off the sun’s light 
or heat. 

awoke’, past tense of AWAKE, 

awry’, a. and adv. (EB. a-, wRY], 
off the straight; to one side; 
wrong, 

axe, n. [A.8.], an implement with 
a sharp edge for cutting wood. 

ax’iom, n. [Fr., from Gk. axios, 
worthy], a statement seen to be 
true without proof.—a., axio- 
matic, self-evident. 

axis, n. [L. ais], the real or im- 
aginary line on which a body 
rotates. 

ax‘le, n. (Scand., related to L. amis], 


turns. 
ay or aye (i), adv. [etym. ?], yes. 
aye (d), adv. (Scand.], for ever ; 
always. 
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the pin or rod on which a body | aza’lea, n. 


bailiff 

{Gk.], a flowering 
shrub of the rhododendron 
family. 


a’zure, a. [Arab.], clear; 


bright 
blue, 


bab’ble, v. [imit.], to talk like a 
child ; to talk incoherently ; to 
let out secrets.—n., idle talk ; 
murmur of brook. 

babe or ba’by, n. [imit.], a young 
child. 

ba’bel, n. (Heb.], confused sound 
of words (from the tower of 
Babel). 

baboon’, n. [Fr.], a large monkey 
with a long face and short tail. 

bacchanal (bdk’anal), n. [Gk.}, a 
worshipper of Bacchus, the god 
of wine; one who indulges in 
much wine.—a., bacchana’lian. 

bach’elor (bdch'élér), n. (Fr., from 
late L. bacaldrius, a cow-herd 
(L. vacca, cow)}, @ man who is 
not married ; one who has taken 
@ first degree at a university. 

bacill’us (basil’us), [L., dim. of 
baculus, a rod), a very minute 
Plant germ found in water, etc. ; 
(@l.) bacil’li—x., bacter’ium, 
@ germ; a microbe; (pl.) bae- 
teria.—n., bacteriol’ogy. 

back, n. [A.8.], the hinder part of 
the body ; the part of an animal 
in which the spine is ; the hinder 
part of , the rear ;—v., 
to move to the rear ; to help; to 
uphold ;—adv., to where one 
came from.—v., back’bite, to 
speak ill of one who is away.— 
ns., backbone, the spine ; firm- 
ness; back’ground, the space 
behind the figures in a picture ; 
position of obscurity.—v., back’- 
slide, to slide back ; to fall from 
right.—a., back’ward, not com- 
ing forward ; slow ;—adv., to- 
wards the rear.—mn. pl., back’- 
woods, forest-lands far from 


towns. 

backgam’mon [BACK, GAME], a 
game for two played on a board 
with dice and 15 ‘ men’ each, 


ba’con, n. [F'r.], swine’s flesh cured, 

bacté’rium, n., microscopic vege- 
table organism ; a disease germ ; 
a microbe ; (pl.) bacteria, 

bad, a. [A.S.], not as it should be; 
not good, 

bade (bad), n. past tense of BID. 

badge (bdj), n. [etym. ?], a mark 
worn to distinguish a person. 

badg’er (bdj’ér), n., a small animal 
of the bear kind ;—v., to annoy. 

badinage’ (badinaczh’), n. [Fr.], 
light, playful talk. 

bad’minton, n. [from Badminton 
in Gloucester], a game resembling 
lawn-tennis played with shuttle. 
cocks, 

baf’fle, v. [Fr.?], to make some 
one’s efforts useless ; to balk or 
frustrate. 

bag, n. [etym. ?], a piece or pieces 
of soft stuff sewed together to 
hold something ; a pouch or small 
sack gh be put into . oy 
pres. p., bagging; p.p., bags 

bagatelle’, n, (Fr.], something of 
little worth ; a game played with 
nine balls and a cue. 

bags’age (bdg'dj), n. [Fr.], goods 
carried by travellers ; the neces- 
saries of an army. 

bag’pipe, n., a wind instrument 
of music made up of a windbag 
and pipes, 

bail (1) or bale, v. (Fr. baile, a 
bucket], to throw out water with 
a pail or bucket. 

bail (2), v. (Fr. bailler, to take 
charge of], to give security for a 
person’s appearance; to let go 
on the promise of another ;—wn., 
one who gives security; the 
security given, 

bai‘lie (bali), n. (Fr., as BAILIEF], 
a magistrate in Scottish towns. 

bai‘liff, n. (Fr. baillif, trom late L. 
bdiwivus (see BAIL], under- 


bairn 


manager of an estate, etc. ; an 
officer of the law. 

bairn, n. [A.S.], a child. 

bait, n. [Scand., from root of BITE], 
food put ona hook to attract fish ; 
—v., to put bait on; to feed a 
horse or a journey ; to set dogs 
on ; to worry. 

baize, vn. [Fr.], a coarse woollen 
cloth. 

bake, v. [A.S.], to make hard by 
heat ; to cook food in an oven 
or on a hot surface.—wns., ba’ker, 
ba’kery. 

ba’kelite, n. [named after Baeke- 
land, the inventor], a hard, strong 
substance largely used in making 
coloured ware and _ electrical 
fittings. 

balance, n. (Fr., from L. Br-, lane, 
a plate], anything used for weigh - 
ing ;—v., to make or to be of the 


same weight; to settle (an 
account). 
bal’eony, n. [It., from root of 


BALK], a platform fixed to an 
inside or outside wall. 
bald Mp gi a. (C. %], without 


hai 
bal’ derdash, n. fetym. ?], foolish 


talk. 

bal’drick (bawl'drik), n. [Fr., per- 
haps from L. balteus, BELT], a 
soldier’ 8 shoulder-belt for dad, 
bugle, ete. 

bale, ». [Fr. bale, a package], a 
bundle of goods ;—v., to make 
up into a bundle. 

bale’ful, a. [A.S.], full of evil. 

balk (bawk), n. [A.S., balca, a heap], 
a ridge between two fields; a 
long thick piece of wood ; a dis- 
appointment ;—v., to cause one 
to miss or fail ; to foil. 

ball (1) (bawl), n. (Seand.], some- 
thing round ;—v., to gather into 
a ball. 

ball (2), n. (Fr., from late L. bal- 
lare, to dance], a dancing party. 

bal’lad, n. [Fr., a dancing song], 
a song containing a story. 

bal last, n. (Scand, bar, bare ; last, 
load], a load to steady a ship ; 


prudence ; steadiness ;—v., to 
put in ballast. 
ballerina (baleré’na), n. [It.J, a 


female dancer in ballet, esp. one 
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bandy 


who plays a leading part in 
classical ballet. 

ballet (bdl’d), n. [Fr.], a little 
dance ; dramatic entertainment 
in the form of dancing. 

balloon, n. [It., from root of BALL], 
a bag of silk filled with a light 
gas to rise and float in the air.— 
n. barrage balloon, a bailoon 
used for the purpose of intercept- 
ing hostile aircraft. See AIRSHIP ; 
also DIRIGIBLE. 

bal’lot, n. (It. ballotia, a little ball], 
a ball or ticket used in voting ; 
a means of voting by putting a 
ball or ticket into a box ;—w., to 
vote by balls or tickets. 

balm (bam), n. ([Fr., from L., as 
BALSAM], a plant that yields a 
healing ointment ; anything that 
soothes.—a., bal’my, like balm ; 
softly blowing ; warm. 

bal’sam (bawl’sdm), n. (L. balsa- 
mum), balm ; a healing ointment. 

bal’uster, n. [Fr., from Gk. balaus- 
tion, pomegranate flower], a small 
column or pilar.—n., bal’us- 
trade, a row of such pillars or 
posts carrying a handrail. 

bamboo’, n., a tall Indian reed or 

ass. 

ban, n. [A.S. bannan, to summon], 
a public notice ; a curse ;—v., to 
curse ; to forbid.—m. pl., banns, 
notice of marriage, 

balaclav’a or balaclav’a-helmet, 
n. (from Balaclava in the Crimea}, 
knitted woollen headgear cover- 
ing the ears and neck, worn by 
soldiers on active service. 

ba‘nal (bd'nal or bénal’), a. [Fr.], 
commonplace ; petty. 

bana’na, n., an herbaceous plant 
that grows in hot countries, and 
its fruit. 

band, n. [ M.E., from root of BIND], 
that which binds ; a number of 
persons ; a company of musi- 
cians;—v., to tie together; to join. 

ban’dage (ban'ddj), n., a long band 
for binding up wounds ;—v., to 
put a bandage on; to tie up a 
wound. 

bandit, n. [It., from root of BAN], 
a robber; (pl.) ban’dits or 
bandit’ti. 

ban‘dy, v. (etym. ?], to beat to and 


bane 


fro; to give and take words or 
blows.—a., ban’dy-legged, hav - 
ing crooked legs. ; 

bane, n. [A.S. bana, a murderer], 
that which causes harm or death. 
—da., bane’ful, causing harm or 
death. 

bang, v. [Scand., imit. in root], to 
hit with a noisy stroke ;—n., a 
noisy blow. 

bangle (bdangl), n. (Hind. bangri}, 
an ornament for the arms or 
ankles. 

ban‘ian or ban’yan, n. [Skt.], an 
Indian tree the branches of 
which droop to the ground and 
take root. 

ban‘ish, v. [Fr., from root of BAN], 
to drive away; to exile.—n., 
ban ‘ishment. 

ban‘ister, ». (isu. in pl.), modern 
form of BALUSTRADE. 

ban‘jo, n., a musical stringed 
instrument. 

bank (1), n. [M.E. banke], a mound 
or ridge of earth ; the shore of a 
river ;—v., to shut in with a 
mound of earth; to slant an 
aeroplane for turning. 

bank (2), . [Fr., from It. banca, 
a bench, from root of BANK (1)], 
a table at which money is 
changed ; a place where money 
is put for safety ;—v., to put 
into a bank.—wns., bank’note, 
a note by a banker promising to 
pay a sum of money ; bank’rupt 
[L. ruptus, broken], one who can- 
not pay his debts ;—a., unable 
to pay.—n., bank’puptey, in- 
ability to pay. 

ban’ner, n. [Fr.], a flag. 

ban’nock, n. [C.], a flat cake of 
oatmeal. 

banns. See BAN. 

ban‘quet (bdng’Iwét), n. [Fr., a 
little bench or table], a feast ;— 
v., to give or enjoy a feast. 

ban‘ter, v. [etym. ?], to talk to 
in joke or jest ;—n., a joking or 
speaking in fun. 

bant’‘ling, n. [prob. from root of 
BENCH], a child. 

bap‘tism, n. [Fr., from Gk. bap- 
tein, to dip], a dipping or sprink- 
ling with water as a sign of 
becoming a Christian.—v., bap- 
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tize’, to dip or sprinkle.—n., 
Bap’‘tist, one who believes in 
adult baptism. 

bar, n. [Fr.], a rail or bolt to fasten 
a door; a long narrow piece of 
wood or metal; a sandbank at 
the mouth of a river ; the barrier 
where prisoners stand at a trial ; 
a refreshment counter ;—v., to 
stop the way; to shut out or 

barring; p.p., 


barb (1), n. [Fr., from L. barba, 
a beard], the jag on the point of 
an arrow or @ fish-hook ;—v., to 
put barbs on. 

barb (2), 7., a breed of horse im- 
ported from Barbary. 

bapbar‘ian, n. [Gk. barbaros, not 
speaking Greek (prob. imit. of 
strange speech)], a person speak- 
ing a strange language ; a rude or 
cruel person ;—a., uncivilized.— 
ns., bap’barism, state of being 
asavage ; roughness of manners ; 
a wrong form of speaking ; bars 
bar‘ity, cruelty.—a., bar’bar- 
ous, like a savage. 

bar’ber, n. [L. barba, a beard}, one 
who shaves beards and cuts hair. 

bar’berry, n., flowering thorny 
shrub, often cultivated for orna- 
mental hedges. 

bar’biean, n., [Fr.], a fort at a 
bridge or a castle gate. 

bard, n. [C.], a maker and singer 
of verses among the ancient 
Celts ; a poet. 

bare, a. [A.S.], without covering ; 
unadorned ;—»., to uncover,— 
a., bare’faced, impudent.—n., 
bare’ness, 

bar’gain (bar’gin), n. 
agreement ;—v., 
agreement. 

barge, n. [Fr., from late L. barga, 
BARK (3)], a pleasure boat ; a boat 
for carrying loads. 

bap‘itone, n. [Fr., from Gk. barus, 
heavy or deep; tonos, a tone], 
a male voice between the tenor 
and the bass. 

ba’rium, n. (Gk. barus, heavy], a 
white metal. 

bark (1), m. [Scand.], the skin of a 
tree ;—v., to strip the bark or 
skin off. 


(Fr.], an 
to make an 


bark 


bark (2), v. [A.8.], to yelp like a 
dog ;—-n., the cry of a dog. 

bark (3) or barque, n. (Fr., from 
late L. barca, a little boat), a kind 
of ship with the two front masts 
rigged for square sails and the 
back one for fore-and-aft sails ; 
any small ship or boat. 

bar’ley, n. [A.S. baerlic (baer, bar- 
ley, -Ly)), a kind of grain used 
for food or making malt. 

barm, n. [A.S.], froth of beer used 
for leayen ; yeast, 

barn, n. [A.S. bere, barley ; gern, a 
house], a place for keeping corn. 

bar’nacle, n. [O.Fr. bernaque, 
etym. 1), a shell-fish found stick- 
ing to rocks and ships; (pl.) a 
kind of spectacles. 

bar‘ograph, n. [ Gk. baros, weight 
+GRAPH), a self-recording bar- 
ometer. 

barom ‘eter, n. (Gk. baros, weight; 
metron, a measure), an instru- 
ment for measuring the weight 
of the air.—a., baromet’ric. 

bar’on, n. [Fr., from Late L. baro, 
man], a title of honour.—*s., 
bar’onet, a title lower than 
baron ; bar‘onetcy, the rank of 
a baronet; bar’ony, the lands 
of a baron. 

barouche’ (bdronsh’), n. (Ger., from 
L. birdtus (B1-, rota, a wheel)], a 
carriage with two seats and a 
folding cover. 


barque. See BARK (3). 
bar’rack, n. (or pl. bap’racks) 
{Fr.], a building for lodging 


soldiers ; v., to jeer at (cricketers, 


eto.). 

barrage (bar’dj), n. [Fr., from root 
of Bak), an artificial bar or dam ; 
a barrier of bursting shells fired 
to stop the advance of troops. 
A creeping barrage is a shield of 
bursting shells moving slowly for- 
ward in front of advancing troops. 

bar’rel, n. [Fr.], a vessel made of 
staves of wood bound in with 
hoops; a cask; the tube of a 


gun. 

bar’ren, a. [Fr.], without fruit ; 
that does not bear.—n., bap’- 
renness. 

barricade’, n. (Fr., from Sp.], 
that which blocks a roads a 
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fortification of trees, earth, or 
stones ;—v., to block a road. 

barr‘ier, n. [Fr., from late L. 
barra, bar), a bar; an obstacle 
in the way ; a boundary. 

bar’rister, n. [E., from BAR, the 
rail of a court], lawyer who pleads 
in court. 

bar’row (1) (bdr’d), n. [A.S. beran, 
to BEAR (1)], a small hand-car, 
with one or two wheels. 

bar’row (2) (bdr’d), n. [A.S. beorg 
a hill or mound], a mound over 
an ancient grave. 

bar’ter, v.. [Fr.], to give in ex- 
change ;—., a giving of one 
thing for another. 

basalt’, n. [L. basaites, from Afri- 
can], a hard voleanic rock of 
a dark colour. 

base (1), a. [Fr., from late L. bas 


sus, short, fat), low-born; of 
little value; low; bad; mean; 
cowardly. 


base (2), n. [Fr., from Gk. basis, 
a stand], that on which a thing 
rests ; the lower part ; the point 
from which an army conducts its 
campaign ;-—v., to put on a base. 
—ns., base’ment, the lowest 
story of a building ; ba’sis, that 
on which a thing rests ; founda- 
tion; the foot of a pillar or 
statue ; (pl.) bDA’ses. 

base’ball, n. a U.S. national ball 


game; the ball used in playing 


the game. 

bashful, a. [I'r., as ABASH], with 
eyes cast down; not wishing to 
come into notice.—n., bash’- 
fulness, 

bas’ilisk, n. [Gk. basiliskos, a little 
king], a fabulous snake with a 
white spot, like a crown, on its 
head, whose glance was deadly, 

ba’sin, n. [Fr., from late L. bacca], 
a hollow vessel; the country 
drained by a river. 

bask, v. (Scand, batha, bathe ; sik, 
self}, to warm oneself in the sun. 

bas’ket, n. [etym. ?], a vessel made 
of twigs twisted together. 

bas’-relief (bas’ -réléf’), n. [Fr., from 
It.], carved figures standing a 
little above the surface. 

bass (1), n., a fish much esteemed 
for food. 


bass (2) (bas), n. (E.,a8BASm (1)], the 
lowest part in a piece of music. 

bassoon’, n. (Fr. bas son, deep 
sound], a musical wood wind in- 
strument with a deep tone. 

bass’wood, n., wood of the lime- 
tree. 

bas’tard, n. [Fr.], a child of un- 
married parents ;—a., born of 
unmarried parents; not of the 
right kind. 

baste, v. [etym. 7], to rub fat into 
meat while roasting ; to beat; 
(Fr.], to sew with long stitches. 

bas’tion (bds’ tion), n. (Fr.], a build - 
ing at the angle of a fortress. 

bat (1), n. [O.F.), a stick to beat 
with or hit a ball ;—v., to use the 
bat at cricket.—pres. p., bat- 
ting ; p.p., batted. 

bat (2), m. [Scand.], an animal like 
& mouse, with wings by which it 
flies at night. 

bateh, n. [E., from BAKER], the 
bread baked at one time; a 
number taken together, 

bate. Sce aBarTE. 

bath, n. [A.S.], a place for washing 
in; a plunging in water.—v., 
bathe, to use a bath; to wash 


the body. 
(Gk. = depth], anti- 


b&’thos, n. 
climax. 

bat’on, n. [Fr.], a staff showing 
authority ; a policeman’s staff ; 
—v., to strike with a baton. 

battal‘ion, n. (Fr., as BaTTix), 
several companies of soldiers in 
fighting order. 

bat’ten, v. [Scand.], to grow fat ; 
to live luxuriously. 

bat‘ter, v. [Fr., from L. batuére, 
to beat], to beat down ; to strike 
against time after time ;—n., 
flour, etc., beaten into a paste. 
—n., bat’tery, guns placed in 
order for shooting ; the place on 
which guns are mounted ; electric 
cells linked together to give a 
powerful current, 

bat‘tle, n. [Fr., from late L. bat- 
tudlia (baituére, to beat)j, a 
giving and taking of blows; a 
fight ;—v., to struggle. 

bat’tledore, n. (prob. from Pro- 
vengal baiedor, a beater], a bat 
for striking a shuttlecock. 
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bat’tlement, n. (Fr.], a wall with 
openings to shoot through. 

bau’ble, 7. [F'r.], a plaything. 

baulk, See BALK. 

bauxite (bd’xit or bd’zit), n. (from 
Les Baux, France, where it was 
first mined], a clay from which 
aluminium is obtained. 

bawl, v. [med. L. bauldre, to bark, 
or Scand. baula, to low], to cry 
like a bull or cow ; to roar loudly. 

bay (1), n. [Fr., from Low L. bata], 
a bend of the coast line; the water 
contained within this bend; a 
recess in a room. 

bay (2), n. [Fr., from L. bdca, a 
berry], a laurel with red berries ; 
(pl.) bays, a wreath or crown of 
honour made of bay leaves ;— 
a., reddish-brown, 

bay (3), v. (Fr.], to bark as a dog ; 
—n., the turning of a stag to 
face the dogs. 

bay’onet, n. [perhaps from Fr. 
Bayonne, where first made], a 
short sword fixed on the end of 
@ rifle. 

bazaar’, n. [Pers.], a place where 
a sorts of goods are set out for 
sale, 

be, v. [A.S.],—pres. p., being ; 
p.p., been; past, was. 

be-, pref. [A.S.], about, all over (as 
in BESPRINKLE, BESMEAR) ; makes 
verbs out of nouns and adjectives 
(as in BETROTH, BECALM). 

beach, n. [etym. 7], a sandy or 
pebbly shore ;—v., to draw a 
boat on to the shore. 

bea‘con, n [A.S.], a signal fire on a 
height to give warning ; a light- 
house or signal.—n. Beli’sha 
beacon, traffic sign indicating 
a@ pedestrian erossing, 

bead, n. [A.S. bed, a prayer], a 
small ball of glass, ete. for 
counting prayers, or for orna- 
ment ; a drop of liquid. 

bea’dle, n. (A.S. bydel, a herald, or 
Fr. bedel], one who calls orders 
aloud ; a crier or officer of a 
court, church, ete. 

bea’gie, n. [etym. ?],a small hound. 

beak, n. [Fr., prob. from C.], the 
point of anything ; the bill of a 
bird ; the sharp bow of a ship. 

bea‘ker, n. [ M.E.], & drinking-cup. 


beam 


beam, n. [A.S., a tree], a long 
piece of wood or metal; one 
or more rays of light ;—v., to 
send out rays of light ; to smile 
radiantly. 

bean, n. [A.S.], a plant with a long 
pod containing edible seeds ; one 
of these or similar seeds, as & 
coffee-bean.—n., bean-feast, a 
feast to celebrate something. 

bear (1) (bdr), v. [A.S.], to carry ; 
to bring forth ; to suffer.—pasi, 
bore; p.p., borne.—a., bear’- 
able, that can be borne or put 
up with ; tolerable.—ns., bearer, 
one who carries; a domestic 
servant in India ; bear’ing, the 
way a person acts or behaves ; 
the direction in which one thing 
lies from another ; the support 
of a moving part of a machine ; 
(pl.) the direction of one object 
from another with reference to 
the points of the compass. 

bear (2) (bdr), n. [A.S.], a wild 
beast with a rough coat.—a., 
bear’ish, rude. 

beard (bérd), n. [A.S.], the hair 
on the chin or on an ear of corn ; 
—v., to pull by the beard; to 
meet face to face.—a., bear’ded, 
having a beard. 

beast, n. [F'r., from L. bestia], one 
of the lower animals. — a., 
beast’'ly. 

beat, v. (A.S.], to strike over and 
over again ; to get the better of ; 
—n., a stroke; a throb; therange 
of a sentinel or constable, ete.— 
past, beat; p.p., beaten. 

beat’ itude (béalt‘itiid), n. (Fr., from 
L. béatitiido, happiness (beatus, 
happy)], happiness of the highest 
kind ; words expressing a bless- 
ing (see Matt. v.). 

beau (bd), n. [Fr., from L. bellus, 
fine], a fashionably -dressed 
man; a fop;—-., belle. 

beau’ty (bi’ti), n. [Fr., from bellus 
beautiful], that which is pleasing 
to look at ; fineness and fitness of 
parts ; a beautiful person.—as., 
beau’tiful and beau’teous (bii’- 
tiuzs), full of beauty ; very pleas- 
ing to the eye.—v., beau’tify, to 
wake beautiful. 


bea ver (1), n. [A.S.], a fur-bearing 
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rodent animal that lives both in 
water and on land ;—a., made 
of beaver fur ;—2., a hat made 
of this. 

bea’ver (2), n. [Fr. baviére, bib], a 
part of a helmet let down over 
the face. 

becalm’ (békam’), v. [E. BE-, CALM], 
to make calm; to keep from 
moving. 

because’, conj. [E., be-, by ; CAUSE], 
for the reasons that. 

beck, n. [E., short for BECKON], 
a sign or nod ;—v., and beck’on 
(A.S.], to make a sign with the 
hand or head. 

becloud’, v. [E.], to cover with 
clouds ; to obscure. 

become’, v. [A.S.], to come or be- 
gin to be ; to pass from one state 
to another ; to suit, look well on. 
—pres. p., becoming; p.p., be- 
come; past, became, 

bed, n. [A.S.], something on which 
to rest or sleep ; the bottom of 
the sea or a river; a plot of 
garden ground.—pres. p. bed’- 
ding, putting into a bed ;—%., 
clothes for a bed.—., bed’stead 
(sTEAD), the frame on which a 
bed is placed. 

bedaub’, v. [E.], to smear with 
dirt or paint. 

bedeck’, v. [E.], to adorn. 

bedew’, v. [H.], to sprinkle with 
dew-like drops. 

bed’‘lam, n. (corruption of Bethle- 
hem (Hospital), used as a mad- 
house}, a mad-house; a@ scene 
of confusion. 

Bed’ouin (bed’uin), n. [Fr., from 
Arab.], a wandering Arab of the 
desert. 

bedrag’gle, v. [E.], to soil by drag- 
ging in mud. 

bedridden a., long confined to bed. 

bee, n. [A.S.], a small insect which 
makes honey and wax, and has 


a sting. 

beech, n. [A.S.], a tree of hard 
wood. 

beef, n. [Fr., from L. bovem, an 
ox], the flesh of an ox; (pl.) 
beeves, oxen.—n., beef’eater, 
a warder of the Tower of London. 

beer, n. [A.S.], a drink made from 
malted barley and hops. 


bees’ wax 


bees’wax, n. [BEE -+ WAX], 
obtained from bees, 
polishing floors, etc. 

beet, n. [A.S.], two plants with 
fleshy roots, used (red) as a salad, 
(white) for sugar making.—n., 
beet’root, the root of this. 

bee’tle (1), m. [A.S., a biter], an 
insect with hard covers for its 
wings ;—v., to jut out and hang 
over, as rocks, etc 

bee’tle (2), n. [A.S., from root of 
BEAT], &@ wooden hammer or 
rammer. 

befall’, v. [A.S ], to fall to one’s 
share ; to come to pass -—past, 
befell : p.p., befallen. 

befit’, v., to be fit for ; to be suit- 
able to.—pres yp., befitting ; 
p-p., befitted, 

before’, adv. [A.S.], in time past ; 
sooner than; in front ;—prep., 
in front of; in the sight of.— 
adv., before’hand, earlier than 
the appointed time. 

befriend’ (béfrend’), v., to act asa 
friend to ; to help ; to stand by. 

beg, v. [etym. ?], to ask earnestly; to 
seek an alms.—pres. p., begging; 
p.p., begged.—n., beggar [H.), 
one who lives by begging.—a., 
beg’garly, like a beggar; mean. 
—n., beg’gary, state of want. 

beget’, v. [A.S.], to bring into 
being. — pres p., begetting ; 
p.p., begot or begotten; pasi, 
begat or begot. 

begin’, v. {A.S.], to come into 
being ; to do the first act of ; 
to go first.—pres. p., beginning ; 
p.p., begun; pasi, began.—ns., 
begin’ning, begin’ner. 

begird’, v. [BE-, GRD], to put round. 

begone’, int. (BE-, GONE], go away. 

begrudge’, v., to envy the posses- 
sion. 

beguile’ (bégil’), v., to use guile or 
cunning ; to deceive ; to while 
away. 

behalf’ (béhaf’), n. [A.S., by the 
healfe or side of], one’s cause or 
sake. 

behave’, v. [BE-, HAVE], to act or 
conduct oneself ; to act properly ; 

guide one’s conduct.—n., 

beha’viour. manner of be- 
having. 


used for 
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wax ; behead’, v. [A.S.], to cut the head 


belladonna 


off. 

behest’, n. [A S. bchalan, to pro- 
mise], a command ; an order. 

behind’, prep. [A.S. BE-, HIND], at 
the back of ; coming after ; not 
so good as ;—adv., at the back ; 
not in time.—adv., behind’hand, 
out of date, behind time. 

behold’, v. (A.S.], to hold the eyes 
on; to look at attentively ;—ind. 
lo! see!—pasi and p.p., beheld. 
—a., behol’den, under obliga- 
tion to. 

behoof’, n. [A.S.], benefit ; use; 
protit.—»., behove’ or behoove’, 
to be right for ; to be the duty of, 

beige (bdzh), n. and a. (Fr.], cloth, 
made of undyed wool; colour 
of this. 

be’ing, pres. py. of BE, and 7., ex- 
istence, 

bela’bour, v. [I. BE-, LaABouR], to 
beat severely. 

bela’ted, (béld'ted), a., abroad late 
at night ; behind time. 

belay’, v. [A.S. BE-, LAY], to put 
a@ rope round a pin or pins ; to 
make fast. 

belch, v. [A.S.], to throw out from 
the stomach ; to pour forth, 

bel‘dam, n. [Fr. bel, from L. bella, 
fair ; DAM], an old woman ; a hag. 

veleag’uer (bélé’gér), v. [Du.], to 


surround with an army; to 
besiege. 
bel’fry, n. [Fr., a watch-tower], 


an erection for giving alarm; a 
bell-tower. 

belie’, v. [A.S. BE-, Liz], to tell lies 
about; to fail to do what is 
expected. 

belief (béléf’), n. [A.S., trust in a 
statement or person ; that which 
is held as true.—v., believo’ 
(bélév’), to look on as true; to 
give consent to with the mind ; 
to think.—n., believer. 

belit’tle (bélitl’), v., to make little 
of; to depreciate—n., belit’« 
tlement. 

bell, n. [A.S.], @ hollow cup of 
metal for giving a musical sound 
when struck. 

bel‘ladon’na, n. [It. = fair lady], 
the deadly nightshade ; the drug 
prepared from this. 


belle 


belle, #. See sxa' 

bel‘licose, a. [L. “eliioamia), War 
like. 

bellig’erent (bélij’érdnt), a. (Fr., 
from L. bellum, war; gerens 
(gerére, to carry on)], carrying on 
war ;—”., one who carries on war. 

bellow (bel’d), v. [A.S., as BELL), to 
roar likea buil;—w., a loud noise. 

bel‘lows, n. [A.S, baelig or belg, a 
bag}, a bag to hold air for blowing 
fires or organ -pipes. 

bell'wort, n., N. Amer. plant with 
yellowish flowers. 

be'lly, n. [A.S., same root. as BEL- 
Lows), that which buiges out ; 
the stomach ;—v., to sweil] out. 

belong’, v [E. BE-, long, belong- 
ing], to be one’s own; to be a 
part of. 

beloved’ (bélivd’ or bélitv’éd), a., 
greatly loved ;—wn., a dear one. 

below’ (béld’), prep. [l. be-, by ; 
Low), beneath; lower than ; 
unworthy of ;—adv., in a lower 
place ; underneath. 

belt, n. [A.S.], a band passing 
round; a narrow strip ;—v., to 
surround.—a., bel’ted, wearing 
a belt ; made a noble. 

bemoan’, v. [A.8.], to express 
sorrow for. 

bax reriig w. to make confused or 
da: 


zed. 

ben, n. [Gael.],a hill; a mountain 
peak (in Scotland). 

bench, n. [A.S., benc, same root 
@5 BANK], a seat for judges, etc ; 
a form for sitting on; a work- 
man’s table. 

bend, v. [A.58.], to turn out of the 
straight line; to be curved ; 
to direct Sohal, a turning from 
the straight line. —past and p.p., 
bent or bended. 

beneath’, prep. [A.8.], lower than ; 
unworthy of ;—adv., in a lower 

place. 

penedic’tion (-shdn), m. [L. bene- 
dictio, a blessing (bene, well ; 
dicére, to say)), words of bless- 
ing; well-wishing. 

be‘nefactor, n. [L. bene, well; 
facére, to do], one who does a 
good deed ;—/., ben‘efactress. 

won‘efice (ben’éfis), n. (Fr., from 
L. deneficium), a church office en- 
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dowed with an income, or clergy- 
man’s living. 

s|penefSeence; n., the spirit of doing 
good; kindness.—as., benef’- 
icent, wishing to do good ; doing 
good; beneficial (benéfish’dl), 
fitted to do good.—n., benefie’- 
lary, one who is benefited. 

benefit, nm. (Fr, from L. bene, 
well; facére, to make), a good 
deed ; ;. something done to help; 
a kindness ;-—v. to help; to be 
helped. —p.p. and pres. p., 
benefited, benefiting. 

benev’olence, n. [Fr., from L. 
bene, well; vdlo, I wish], a wish 
to do good ; an act of kindness; a 
kind of tax.—a., benev’olent, of 
a kind nature ; willing to do good. 

benight’ed (béni’iéd), a., lost in the 
night ; ignorant, uncivilized. 

benign’ (bénin’), a. [Fr.. from L. 
benignus, kind), having a kind 
nature; friendly; gracious ; 
soothing.—a., benig’nant, hav- 
ing a kind nature.—n., benig’+ 
nity, kindliness of nature. 

ben‘ison, n. (Fr., from L., as BENE< 
DICTION], blessing. 

bent’ (1), a., turned from a straight 
line; having a crook ;—mn., the 
turn of a person’s mind; hard 
kind of grass. 

bent (2). See BEND. 

benumb’ (béniim’), v. [A.S. BE-, 
NUMB], to cause to lose feeling ; 
to make numb, 

ben’zene, ben’zine, ben’zol, or 
ben’zoline, n., a highiy intlam- 
mable hydrocarbon obtained from 
coal-tar or petroleum. 

bequeath’ (békwéth’), v. [A.S. BE-, 
and root of quoTs], to leave 
(property) to someone by will.— 
n., bequest’ (belcwest'), some- 
thing so left. 

bereave’, 5. [A.S. BE-, réafian, to 
strip], to deprive of.—past and 
p.p., bereaved or bereft.—n., 
bereave’ment, great loss; loss 
of friends by death. 

beret (be’rd or ber’el), n. [Fr.], a 
soft, round, close-fitting cap. 

berg, n., a shortened form of 


ICEBERG, 
ber’ry, ». (A.8S.], @ round fieshy 
fruit. 
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berth, n. [etym. ?], a place where | 
a ship rests; a sleeping-place ; 

rriplovanors ; Situation. 

beryl (be'ril), n. (O.Fr.], a precious 
stone, usually pale green in colour. 

beseech’, v. [BE-, SEEK], to ask 
earnestly.—past and p.p., be- 
sought. 

beseem’, v. [BE-, SEEM], to be 
worthy of; to fit; to be proper for. 

beset’, v. [A.S.], to surround on all 
sides; to press hard.—pres. p., 
besetting ; p.p. and past, beset. 
—a., beset’ting, having a strong 
and constant influence over. 

beshrew’, v. [see SHREW], to call 
down evil upon. 

beside’, prep., besides’, adv.[{A.S.], 
by the side of ; in addition to. 

besiege’ (béstj’), v. [see stecr], to 
surround with armed men. 

besmear’, v. (BE-, SMEAR), to cover 
over with something sticky and 
dirty. 

besmirch’, v., to soil ; to sully. 

be’som (bé’2dm), n. (A.S.], a broom. 

besot’, v., to make a sot of; to 
infatuate. 

bespat’ter, v. [BE-, SPATTER], to 
sprinkle with mud; to make 


rty 
bespeak’, v. [A.S.], to speak for be- 
forehand ; to order; to show.— 
past, bespoke; p.p., bespoken. 
best, a. (A.S. betest, superlative of 
bet, good ; comp. betera, BETTER], 
having good in the highest degree. 
bestead (bésied’), v. (BE-, STEAD], 
to be a help or of advantage to ; 
—a., placed ; circumstanced. 
bes‘tial, a. (Fr., from L. bestidlis 
(bestia, BEAST)], like a beast; 
brutish. 
bestir’, v. (sx-, sTiR], to put in 
lively motion.—pres. p., bestir- 
p.p., bestirred, 
v [BE-, stow], to put 
away; to put into a place; to 
give as a gift. 
bestride, v., [A.S., BE-, STRIDE], to 
put one leg on each side of; to sit 
s0.—past, bestrid or bestrode ; 
p.p., bestrid or bestridden. 
bet, n. [prob. from agBeEt}, some- 
thing risked, to be lost or won ; 
—v., to make a bet; to risk 
something to be lost or won.— 
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pres. p., betting; p.p. and past, 
betted or bet, 

betake’ (oneseif), v.,toturn or goto, 
—past, betook ; p.p., betaken. 

bé‘tel, n. (Port.], an evergreen 
shrub found in the East Indies. 
—n., betel-nut, the fruit of the 
areca palm. 

bethink’ (oneself), v., to call to 
mind ; to think over.—past and 
p.p., bethought. 

betide’, v. [sce TIDE], to come to 
one’s share or lot ; to happen. 

betimes’, adv. (be-, by ; Time], in 
good time ; before it is too tate. 

beto’ken, v. (see TOKEN], to show 


by a sign or token; to show 
beforehand. 
betray’, v. [{A.S. BE-, and. Fr. 


trahir, from L. trddére), to give 
up something entrusted to one ; 
to put into an enemy’s hands ; 
to make known a secret.—n., 
betray‘al, act of betraying. 

betréth’, v. [see TROTH and TRUTH], 
to promise in marriage.—mns., be- 
tro’thal and betroth’ment, an 
agreement of marriage. 

bet’ter, a. {A.S. belera, comp.deg. of 
bol, good (see BEST)], having more 
of good; improved ;—adv., ina 
higher degree ;—v., to make better. 

een’ and betwixt’, preps. 

{[A.8., from root of Two], in the 
space which separates; touch- 
ing or shared by two. 

bev’el, n. (Fr.], an instrument for 
marking angles that are not right 
angles; a slanting edge or sur- 
face; a slope.—as., bevel, be- 
velled, sloping; not at right 
angles ;—v., to make to slope. 

bev’erage, n. [Ir., from L. bibére, 
to drink], something to drink. 

bev’y, n. [etym. ¢], a flock; a 
company. 

bewail’, v. (see wart], to wail or 
mourn for ; to sorrow. 

béware’, v. [see WARE or WARY], to 
be on one’s guard ; to take care. 

bewil’der, v. (BE-, wildern, wilder- 
ness], to make one lose one’s 
way; to make a person not 


know what to do or think.—*. 

bewil’derment. 
bewitch’, v., to bring under the 

power of a witch; to charm ; 


bewray 
to please greatly.—n., bewiteh’-) big’amy, n. [Fr., from L. Br, Gk: 


ment, power of c¢' 
charm ;- fascination. 

bewray’ (bérd’), v. [BE-, A.S. wre- 
gan, to accuse], to make known ; 
to reveal. 

bey (bd), nm (Turk.], a Turkish 
governor. 

beyond’, prep. and adv. [A.S8.], on 
the other side (of); farther on 
(than) ; out of reach (of). . 

bi-, pref. [L. bi-, dui-], double two. 

bi’as, n. [Fr.], a weight put in a 
ball to turn it from a straight 
line in rolling; an inclination 
of the mind ;—v., to cause to 
turn to one side.—pres. p., bias- 
ing ; p.p., biased. 

bib, n. [L. bibére], a cloth worn 
under a child’s chin during meals. 

Bi’ble, n. [Gk. biblos, a book], the 
sacred books of the Christian 
Church; the Oldand New Testa- 
ments.—da., Bib‘lieal, 

bibliog’raphy, n. (Gk. graphein, 
to write], description or study of 
books, as regards their contents, 
history, etc. 

bib’dlous, a. [L. bibrée, to drink], 
taking in much drink ; spongy. 

bi’ceps, n. [L.], the front muscle 
between the shoulder and elbow, 

bick’er, v. [M.E. bike, to thrust), 
to fight ; to move with a quiver- 
ing motion ;—n., a fight. 

bi’eyele (bi'sikl), n. [BI-, CYCLE], a 
vehicle on two wheels, one be- 
hind the other, driven by pedals 
or by a motor. 

bid, v. [A.S.], to invite ; to tell to 
do; to offer a price ;—n., an 
offer of a price.—pres. p., bid- 
ding; p.p., bidden or bid; pasi, 
bade or bid.—wx., bid’ding, 
invitation ; order. 

bien’nial, a. [L. bienndilis (BI-, an- 
nus, a year)], lasting two years ; 
happening once in two years. 

bier (bér), nm. [A.S., root of BEAR], 
a frame on which a dead body 
is carried. 

bifo’cal, a. [L. Bi-, focus], having 
two foci; used especially of 
glasses in two parts for seeing 
both near and distant objects. 

big, a. letym. 2], large; great; 
swollen. 


ing ; 
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gamos, marriage], state of having 
two husbands or wives at once. 

bight (bi/), n. [A.S.], a bend of a 
rope ; a bend of the sea-shore. 

big’ot, ». [etym. ?], a person who 
sticks to an opinion or a party 
without reason.—a., big’oted.— 
n., bigotry. 

bil’berry, n., another name for the 
whortleberry. 

bile, ». [L. bilis, anger], a yellow 
fluid from the liver; anger.— 
a., bil‘ious, 

bilge, n. (corruption of BuLGE], the 
lowest part of the hull of a ship ; 
the fou! water that collects there. 

bilin’gual (biling’gwal), a. (Br+ 
L. lingua, a tongue), able to speak 
two languages freely. 

bill (1), n. [A.S.], a bird’s beak ; 
a cutting instrument; an axe; 
—v., to fondle. 

bill (2), n. (F'r., from L. bulla, a 
writing], an account of money ; 
the words of a proposed law ; 
a large printed sheet. 

billet (1), ., a little bill or note ; 
—v., to appoint lodgings for 
soldiers, 

bil let (2), n. [Fr.], a log of firewood. 

billiards (bil’ydrdz), n. (Fr.], a 
game played with balls and a cue, 
on a table which in Britain has 
side and corner pockets. 

bil’lion (bil’idn), n., a million times 
a million ; (in France) a thousand 
millions. 

billow (bil’é), n. [Scand., root of 
BELLY and BULGE], a large swell- 
ing wave. 

bin, n. [A.S.], a chest for corn, 


ete. 

bind, v. [A.S.], to tie or fasten ; to 
make firm; to cover a book; 
to keep to a promise by law or 
under a penalty.—past and p.p., 
bound.—~»., bin’ding, the cover 
of a book; thut which ties ;— 
a., holding firm. 

bin’nacle, n. (Sp. bitacula, from 
L. habitdculum, dwelling -place 
(see HABITABLE)], the box that 
holds a ship’s compass. 

bino’eulars, n. pl. [L. bini, two 
together ; ocuwlus, the eye], field 
glasses ; opera 


binomial 
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bino’mial, a. [L. BI-, nomen, a) bit’tern, n., marsh bird resembling 


name], having two terms. 

biog’raphy, n. [Gk. bios, life ; 
-GRAPHY}, a history of a person’s 
life. 

biol’ogy (diol’dji), n. [Gk. bios, 
life; -Locy], the science of life 
and living beings. 

bi’ped, n. [L. B1-, pes, pedis, a foot], 
an animal with two feet. 

bi’plane, n. [BI-, PLANE], an aero- 
plane having two planes. 

birch, n. [A.8. beore], a tree with 
silvery bark and a bunch of twigs 
or very thin branches ; a rod for 
punishing ;—v., to flog. 

bird, n. [A S. brid), an animal with 
feathers and wings. 

birth, n. [M.E., from root of BEAR 
(1)], a coming into life ; a begin- 
ning to be.—n., birth’right, 
what one has by birth. 

bis‘cuit (bis’kit), n. [Fr., from L. 
bis, twice ; coctus, cooked], bread 
twice baked ; a thin hard cake. 

bisect’, v. [L. BI-, sectus (secdre, to 
cut)], to cut into two equal parts. 
—ns., bisee’tion, bisee’tor. 

bish’op, n. [A.S., from Gk. epis- 
copos, an overseer], a clergyman 
of high rank who has charge of 
spiritual affairs in a certain area 
iknown as his diocese.—m., bish’- 
opric, office or district of a 
bishop. 

bis’muth, n. [Ger.], a metal of a 
reddish white colour. 

bi’son, n. [L.], the American 
buffalo. 

bissex’tile, n. [L. bis, twice; sex- 
tus, sixth], leap year; every 
fourth year the 24th of February 
(the sixth day before the calends 
of March) was doubled. 

bit, ». [A.S.], that which is bitten 
off ; a small piece ; the part of 
a bridle in a horse’s mouth; a 
small coin. 

bitch, n. [A.S.], a female dog. 

bite, v. [A.S.], to grasp or cut with 
the teeth ; to cause pain ;—n., 
a wound made by biting.—pres. 
p., bit’ing ; p.p., bit. 

bit’ter, a. [A.S., prob. from root 
of BITE}, having a sour or biting 
taste; causing pain.—n., bit’- 


the heron. 

bita’men, n. [L.], a mineral pitch 
used as asphalt for pavements, 
and easily set on fire.—-a., bitu’+ 
minous. 

bi'valve, n. [L. B-, VALVE], an 
animal with its shell in two 
parts hinged together ;—a., hav- 
ing such a shell. 

biv’ouae (biv’udk), n. [Fr., from 
Ger. root of waren], a resting 
by night in the open air ;—v., 
to remain out all night without 


tents. 

bizarre (bizdr), a. [Fr.], odd; 
fantastic. 

blab, v. [imit. ?], to tell secrets. 
—pres. p., blabbing; p.p., 
blabbed. 


black, a. [A.S.], entirely dark in 
colour ; the opposite of white ; 
bad ;—n., a black colour or stain ; 
@ man with a dark skin ;—v., to 
make black.—wzs., blackberry, 
the fruit of the bramble; the 
plant itself; black’letter, the 
letters of the Old English alpha- 
bet, as 1) English ; Black Rod, 
an officer of the House of Lords 
who carries a black wand; black’- 
smith, a man who works iron ; 
black’thorn, a kind of thorn of 
a black colour ; a staff of black- 
thorn. 

blackguard (bldg’ard), n., a low, 
brutal fellow.—a., blackguard- 
ly.—n., blackguardism. 

black’-leg, ». [E.], a cheat or 
swindler ; a workman who re- 
fuses to join his comrades in a 
strike. 

blackmail, n. [pLackK +A.S. mal, 
tribute], money demanded in re- 
turn for concealing a disgraceful 
secret ; hush money. 

blad’der, n. [A.S., a blister, from 
root of BLOW], a thin bag in 
animals containing water, etc. ; 
any thin bag. 

blade, n. [A.5S.], the flat part of 
anything ; a leaf; the cutting 
part of a knife or sword. 

blame, v. [Fr., from Gk. blas- 
phémein, to BLASPHEME], to say 
one has done wrong; to find 
fault with ;—n., a saying that 
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one has done wrong; a finding 
fault.—as., blam’able, blame’- 
less,—n., blame‘lessness, 

blanch, v. [Fr.], to make or grow 
white. 


blanemange’ (bliimanzh’), n. [Fr. 
blanc, white; manger, food}, a 
cornfiour shape. 

bland, a. (L. blandus}, sott; mild; 
gentile. 

blan‘dish, v. [Fr., from 1. blan- 
diri, to flatter), to use soft words 
to; to flatter—n., blan’‘dish- 
ment. 

blank, a. [Fr. blanc, white], with 
nothing written on it ;—n., an 
empty space. 

blank’et, ». [i'r.], a woollen bed- 
cover, 

blank verse, verse without rhyme. 

blare, v. (E., imit.), to make a loud 
noise like a trumpet ;——n., roar ; 
noise. 

blaspheme’ (blas-fém’), v. [Gk. 
blasphémein, to speak ill of], to 
speak irreverently of God.—a., 
blas’phémous, using wicked 
words about God ; irreverent.— 
n., blas’‘phémy. 

blast, n. [A.S., from root of BLow), 
a rush of air; a sound on a 
trumpet ;-—v., to blow to pieces ; 
to destroy. 

bla‘tant, «., roaring loudly. 

blaze, n. [A.S.], fire bursting into 
a@ bright light.—n., bla’zer, a 
flannel jacket of bright colour. 
——v., to break into fiame ; 
to show a route by marking 
trees. 

bla’zon, n. [Fr.], a coat of arms ; 
—v., to blaze abroad ; to pub- 
lish ; to show or explain the 

on coats of arms; to 

adorn. 

bleach, v. [.4.S.], to make white. 

bleach’ers, n. (Amer.), the out- 
door uncovered seats for the 
spectators of certain games. 

bleak, a. [A.S., same root as 
BLEACH], pale; cold; chilly ; 
exposed to storms; dreary ; 
cheerless: 

blear, v. [etym. ?], to make dim or 
blurred.—a., blear’-eyed, hav- 
ing eyes dim with tears. 

bleat, v. [A.S.], to cry like a sheep. 


bleed, v. [A.S. blédan], to lose 
blood ; to feel pain; to take 
blood from.—past, bled. 

blem ‘ish, v. [(I'r.], to put a stain 
upon ; to spoil ;—n., a spot 7 8 
defect. 

blench, v. [A.S., to make to BLINK], 
to shrink back ; to flinch. 

blend, v. [A.S.], to mix together. 
—p.p., blent or blended, 

bless, v. [A.S. blétsian, to conse- 
crate with blood, to bless], to 
make holy; to make happy ; 
to wish happiness to ; to Praise. 
—ns., bless’edness, state of 
being happy ; bless‘ing, a 
means of happiness; a prayer 
for happiness, 

blew (b100), v., past of Low. 

blight (blit), v. [etym. ?}, to wither 
or destroy ;—n., that which 
withers or destroys. 

blind, a. [A.S.], not able to Bee 3 
without light ;—v., to take away 
one’s sight; to make dark — 
m., that which hinders sight ; 
a screen.—adv., blindly.—a., 
blind’fold, with the eyes cov- 
ered ;—v., to cover the eyes ; 
to mislead.—n., blind’ness. 

blink, v. [E.], to open and close 
the eyes; to see dimly ; to try 
to avoid seeing ;—n., a giance ; 
a glimmer of light. 

bliss, n. [A.S. blis, for bliths, 
happiness (see BLITHE)], blessed- 
ness; happiness of heaven; 
perfect happiness.—a., bliss’ ful. 

blis‘ter, n. [E., from root of BLOW], 
a rising of the outer skin with 
watery matter underneath; a 
plaster to cause a blister ;—v., 
to cause a blister. 

blithe and blithe’some, as. [A.S. 
blithe], happy ; cheerful. 

Blitzkrieg (Blite’krég), n. (Ger.], 
lightning war. 

blizzard, n. [imit.], a furious 
snowstorm with high winds. 

bloat, v. [l.], to swell or puff up. 
—n., bloa’ter, a smoked herring. 

block, n. [Fr. bloc], a large piece 
of wood, stone, or metal; a 
piece of wood for chopping on ; 
@ pulley for lifting weights; a 
stamp of solid metal used by 
bookbinders, or a mounted metal 
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plate from which designs and 
pictures are printed ; a number 
of houses together ; an obstruc- 
tion ;—v., to stop the way.— 
n., block’head, a dull-witted or 
stupid person. 

blockade’, n., a stopping of the 
way out or in to a place by 
soldiers or ships ;—v., to shut 
up by means of troops or ships. 

blond, blonde, n. and adj., fair 
complexion or colouring; a 
person with light-coloured hair. 

blood (bliid), nm. [A.S.], the red 
fiuid in the veins and arteries ; 
relationship by birth ; temper. 
-—ns., blood‘hound, a koeen- 
scented dog for hunting; blood’- 
shed, a spilling of blood; blood’- 
vessel, a vein or other channel 
in which the blood flows.—a., 
blood’y, stained with blood ; 
fond of killing. 

bloom, n. [Scand., from root of 
BLOW], a flower; a_ beautiful 
glow ; the velvety dust on fruit ; 
—v., to come into flower, 

blos’som, n. [A.S.], bloom. 

blot, n. [etym. ?], a spot or stain ; 
—v., to stain; to rub out; to 
discolour or disgrace; to dry 
with absorbent paper.—pres. p., 
blotting ; p.p., blotted. 

bloteh, n. [E.], a spot or swelling 
on the skin. 

blouse (blouz), n. [Fr.], a loose 


bodice, 

blow (1) (016), v. [A.S.], to cause 
a stream of alr; to send out 
breath ; to sound a wind in- 
strument; to puff up.—past, 
blew ; p.p., blown, 

blow (2) (b16), n. [etym. ?], a stroke 
with the fist, etc.; something 
ill happening unexpectedly. 

blub’ber, v. (prob. imit.], to weep 
noisily ;—n., fat of whales, etc. 

blud’geon (blid’jén), n. [etym. 7], 
a stick with a heavy end ;—v., 
to beat with this. 

blue (bloo), n. {Fr.], the colour of 
the clear sky ;—a., of a blue 
colour; learned; pedantic.— 
a., blu‘ish, rather blue.—xn., 
blue-book, an official or govern- 
ment report, bound in blue ; 
nm. blue-stocking, women in- 


terested in academic achieve- 
ment. 

blue’berry, n., an edible bluish- 
black berry with bloom, exten- 
sively used in N. America. 

bluff (1), a. [etym. 1%], steep; 
abrupt; rough and hearty ;— 
m., a steep bank or cliff. 

bluff (2), % and n., attempt to 
mislead. 

blun‘der, v. [etym. ?], to lose one’s 
way; to mix things up; to 
make a foolish mistake ;—n., @ 
foolish mistake. 

blun’derbuss, ». [Du.], a short 


gun. 

blunt, a, [etym. ?], not sharp ; 
dull in mind; outspoken ;—»v., 
to make thick in the edge. 

blur, n. and v., smear or stain. 

blur’ring; ».p., 


red, 
blurt, v. [prob. imit.], to speak 
(out) quickly without thought. 
blush, v. [A.S.], to grow red ;— 
m., @ sudden redness; a first 


sight. 

blus’ter, v. [imit. or as BLAST], to 
make a noise like the wind; 
to use high words ;—n., noisy 
boasting. 

bo’a, n. [etym. ?], a long piece of 
fur worn round the neck. 

bo’a constrictor. See CONSTRICT. 

boar, n. [A.8.], a male swine. 

board, n. [A.S.], a thin broad 
piece of wood ; a table; official 
persons round a table ; the deck 
of a ship }—v., to cover with 
boards ; to give or receive food 
for a price ; to go on a ship.— 
n., bear’ding, a covering of 
boards ;——v., to carry the deck of 
ashbip by storm from another ship. 

boast, v. [etym. ?], to speak highly 
of oneself ;—»., proud speaking ; 
bragging ; that which is boasted 
of.—a., boast’ful. 

boat, n. [A.S.], a small ship usually 
moved by oars ;—-v., to sail in a 
boat.— n., boatswain (bdsn), 


[SWAIN], an officer in charge of 
the boats, sails, etc., of a ship. 
bob, v. [etym. ?], to move quickly 
up and down ; to cut (long hair) 
shorter ;—n., that which bobs ; 

the ball of a pendulum. 


bobbin 


bob’bin, ». [Fr.], a piece of wood 
round which thread is wound. 

bob’olink, n. (a name derived from 
its call), a well-known American 
singing bird. 

bob’sleigh, z., a sleigh that holds 
a number of tobogganers ; two 
small sledges fixed together. 

Boche (bosh), n. (Fr.], a contemp- 
tuous name for a German soldier. 

bode, v. [A.S. bod, a message], to 
show beforehand ; to foretell. 

bod‘ice (bod’is), n. [E., pair of 
BODIES], a close-fitting body of a 
woman’s gown. 

bod’kin, n. [etym. ?], an instru- 
ment with a sharp point for 
piercing ; a large needle. 

bod’y, n. [A.S.], the material part 
of a living being ; the main part ; 
a@ number of men ; a mass.—n., 
bod’y-guard, a guard for a per- 
son of high rank.—a., bodily, 
having to do with a body ;—adv., 
materially ; completely. 

Boer (boor), n. [Du., Boor], Dutch 
farmer of S. Africa, 

bog, 7. [C.], soft or marshy ground. 

bdg’ey, n. [after an imaginary 
Colonel Bogey], in golf, the sum 
for a hole or round that a good 
player should take. 

bogie, n. [etym. 7), under-carriage 
of railway carriage or locomotive, 
pivoted to the rear part, 

bd’gus, adj., counterfeit ; sham. 

bég’y or bé’gey, n. [etym. ?], a 
goblin or fearsome apparition. 

boil (1), v. [Fr., from L. bulla, 
bubble], to rise in vapour by the 
action of heat; to cook in hot 
water ; to be angry.—x., boil’er, 
a vessel in which water boils. 

boil (2), n. [A.S.], a painful swell- 


bois’terous, q@. [etym. ?], rough 
and wild. 

[A.S.], ready to mect 
danger; not easily frightened ; 
standing high. 

bole, n. [Scand.], stem ; trunk. 

boll, n. [A.S.], a measure of grain 
(6 bushels or 140 Ibs.); a seed 
vessel ; a pod. 

Bol’shevik, . [Russian, one who 
demands the most or the maxi- 
mum in politics], a member ‘of 
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the Socialist party in Russia ; 
Russian communist.—ns., Bol’« 
shevism, Bol’shevist. 

bdl’ster, n. [A.S., from root of 
BOWL], a long pillow ;—v., to 
prop up with a pillow ; to keep 
from falling. 

bolt (1), n. [A.S.], something driven 
or thrown ; an arrow ; a pin for 
fastening ;—v., to fasten; to 
run away. 

bolt (2) and boult, xs. (O.Fr.], a 
sieve ;—v., to sift, as bran from 
flour. 

bomb (bom), n. [Fr., from Gk. 
bombos, a hollow noise], a shell 
of iron filled with explosives, and 
fired from a mortar, dropped 
from aircraft, or thrown by the 
hand, to burst as it falls, 

bombard’, v. [Fr.], to throw shot 
or shells upon a place; to can- 
nonade.—n., bombard’ment. 

bombast, n. [Gk. bombyz, silk], 
soft stuff used to pad a garment . 
high -sounding words.—a., bom- 
bas’tic. 

bo’na fi’de, a. and adv. [L., abl. 
case of bona fides], in good faith. 

bonan’za, n. [U.S. of Sp.],.a rich 
vein of ore ; a profitable invest- 
ment. 

bond, n. [a form of BAND], that 
which binds or holds together ; 
an agreement ;—a., not free ; 
v., to put goods into a ware- 
house till the duty is paid.— 
ns., bon’dage, slavery; bonds’- 
man and bond’man, a slave. 

bone, n. [A.S.], the hard substance 
that forms the framework of the 
body ; a piece of this 3——0., to 
take out the bones. 

bon‘fire, n. [Bonr, Fie], a fire to 
celebrate some event. 

bon‘net, ». [Fr.], a kind of cap 5 
a headdress worn by women. 

bé’nus, ». [L., good], additional 
interest ; something paid over 
and above. 

koob’y, n. [Sp. bobo], a stupid 
fellow ; a sea-bird of the gannet 
tribe. 

book, n. [A.S. bdc, a beech-tree, 
because thin boards of it: were 
used for writing], sheets written 
or printed and bound together ; 


boom 


—v., to write in a book; 
secure by payment in advance. 

boom (1), . [Du. boom, a tree ; 
same root as BEAM], a long pole 
for stretching a sail; a barrier 
across a harbour. 

boom (2), v. [imit.], to make a loud 
hollow sound; to rush with 
force ;—%., a loud hollow sound ; 
great activity. 

boo’merang, 7., a bent club used 
by the natives of Australia which, 
when thrown, returns to the 
thrower. 

boon, ». [Scand.], a prayer ; 
answer to a prayer ; a favour. 

boor, n. [Du. boer, a peasant ; 
Ger. bauer], one who tills the 
ground; a rude fellow.—a., 
boor’ish, low-bred. 

boot (1), n. [Fr.], a covering for 
the foot. 

boot (2), v. [A.S., root of BETTER], 
to be of use ; to be in addition ; 
—n., profit. 

booth, n. (Scand.], a smal] house 
made of branches or boards; a 
tent at a fair. 

boo’ty, m. [prob. from Scand.], 
things taken in war ; spoil. 

bo’rax, n. [L.], crystalline com- 
pound of sodium and boron.— 
n., bO’pon, a non-metallic ele- 
ment.—as., bopacie, boric. 

bor’der, n. [Fr.], the outer edge ; 
the boundary between two 
countries, or the land along each 
side ; a flower-bed ; v., to put 
or be a border to ; to adjoin. 

bore (1), v. [A.S.], to make a hole 
through ; to weary by dullness ; 
—n., a hole bored; a trouble- 
some person ; [Icel.] a high tidal 
wave rushing with great force up 
an ever-narrowing estuary ; also 
called eagre. 

bore (2), past of BEAR (1). 

Bor’eas, n. [L., from Gk.], the 
north wind. 

born, a. [p.p. of BEAR], brought. 
into being. 

borne (bdrn) [p.p. of BEAR], carricd. 

bor’ough or burgh (biir’6), n.[A.S. 
burgh], a town governed by a 
town council. 

bor’row (bor’d), v. [A.S. borg, 
pledge], to obtain as a loan. 


to 
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bo’som (buz’%m), n. [A.S.], the 
breast ; the part of the dress that 
covers it ; the inmost part ; sur- 
face of the sea ;—a., much loved. 

boss (1), n. [Fr.], a knob 3 a raised 
ornament ;—v., to cover with 
such. 

boss (2), n. [U.S. wd. f. Du. baas, 
uncle, master], a superintendent 
or employer of workmen. 

bot’any, n. [Fr., from Gk. botané, 
a plant], the science of plants.— 
as., botan‘ie, botan’ical.—n., 
bot’anist, one who = studies 
plants.—v., bot’anize, to search 
for and study plants. 

botch, ». [etym. ?], a swelling on 
the skin; ill-finished work ;— 
v., to do clumsily. 

both, a. and pron. [Scand.], the 
two together, 

both’er, v. [etym. ?], to give trouble 
to ;—n., trouble ; annoyance. 

both’y, n. [?], a hut or cottage, 
esp. for housing farm workers in 
Scotland. 

bot’tle, n. [Fr.], a vessel with a 
narrow neck; what a _ bottle 
holds; a bundle (of straw) ;— 
v., to put into bottles. 

bot’tom, n. [A.5S.], the lowest part ; 
the ground under the water ; 
that on which a thing rests ;— 
v., to set firm. 

boudoir (bood’war), n. [Fr. bouder, 
to sulk], a lady’s private room. 

bough (bow), n. [A.S. bdg, an arm], 
a large branch of a tree. 

bought. See Buy. 

boul’der (bdl’dér), n. [Scand.], a 
large rounded stone or rock. 

boulevard, n. [F'r.], a broad street 
(usually with rows of trees); a 
park-like street. 

bounce, v. [imit.], to jump up sud- 
denly ; to bound like a ball ; to 
boast ;—., a strong sudden 
blow; a bound; a boast; a 
bold lie. 

bound (1), a. [Scand. bua, prepare 
(see BUSK)], ready to go ; on the 
road. 

bound (2), v. [Fr., from L. bom- 
bitdre, to hum (bombus, BOMB)], 
to spring ; to go by leaps ;—™., 
a leap or spring. 

bound (3), n. [Fr.], the outer edge ; 
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@ limit ;—v., to lie along the a@ chest; a coachdriver’s Beat ; 
edge ; to limit. —v., to put into a box. 
bound (4), a. (p.p. of BIND], tied or | box (2), m. [etym. ?], a blow with 
fastened ; obliged 3 forced; in the fist ;—v., to fight with fists. 
& cover (of books).—n., boun’- boy, 2. (prob. Low. Ger.], a male 
+» & marked border ; a limit. child ; one not yet a man.—n., 
iy bound 'less, without boy’hood, state of being a boy. 
bounds.—n., bound ’lessness, boy’cott, v. (from Capt. Boycott, 
boun’ty, n». (Fr. bonté, from L. who was so treated], to combine 
bonitas (bonus, good))], goodness against a person to prevent him 
in giving; a gift; a prize to from doing business j——Nioe 
encourage work.—as,, boun’- combination formed for such a 
teous (boun’ this) and bountiful, purpose. 
tond of giving ; generous, brace, n. [Fr., from L. brdchia, the 
bouquet (b00'kd), n. [Fr.], a bunch arms), that which holds tight ; 
of flowers ; a delicate aroma (of & rope for turning the yard of a 
wines), ship; a pair; (pl.) straps for 
bour’geois (boor’chwa), a. (Fr.], holding up trousers iv., to draw 
of the middle-class.—n., bour- tight ; strengthen.—n., brace’- 
Se0isie (bo0r’shwazé), the middle- let, an ornament for the wrist. 


‘e —a., bracing, health -giving ; 
bourn or bourne (b6rn), n. [Fr.], strengthening. 
& boundary ; also [BURN (2)] a| brack’en, n, ({Scand.], a mass of 


coarse fern, 
bout, n. (prob. as BIGHT], a turn | brack’et, n. (Sp. bragueta, from L. 
at work; a fight. 


brdca, brecae, breeches], a sup- 

bo'vine, w. [L.], likean ox ; stupid. port for a shelf fastened to a 

bow (1) (hou), v. [A.S. bugan, v.}, wall; @ crooked line enclosing 
to bend ; to salute by inclining 


one or more words ;—v., to en- 
the head or body ;—n., a bend- close with brackets, 
ing to salute, 


brack’ish, a. (Du.], partly fresh, 
bow (2) (06), n. [A.8. boga, nd), a 


partly salt. 
bent instrument for shooting ; | bract, n. (L. bractea, a thin plate}, 
anything curved; the instru. 


a small leaf at the base of a 
pvr by which the strings of a 


flower stalk, 
olin are sounded; a knot of brag, v. [etym. ?], to tell what 
ribbon.—ng., bow’man, one 


great things one can do: to praise 
who uses a bow + bow’shot, the oneself ;—n., a boast.—pres. p., 
distance an arrow can be shot ; b 5 Dp.p., bragged.—n., 
‘string, the string for bend - brag’gart, a boaster i—a., fond 

ing a bow. of boasting, 
bow (3), n. [same root as BoveH], | Brah’min (bra’min), n. (Skt.], an 
the front part of a boat or ship. Indian of the highest or priestly 

—n., bow’sprit, a spar stick- casti 


2, 
ing forward from the bow of a braid, n. [A.3.], a narrow web for 
shi, 


ip. binding or trimming cloth —v., 
bow’els, n. pl. [I'r.], the intestines ; to plait together ; to sew braid 
the inmost part of anything, on cloth. 
bow’er, n. [A.S. bar, a room], a} brail, n. (Fr.], a rope for hauling 
Place of rest ; an arbour. in a sail ;—v., to haul up with 
bowl (601), n. (Fr., from L. bulla, this. 
a bubble], a round piece of wood braille (brdl), n. (named after the 
for rolling along ; [A.S.], a inventor], a kind of raised type 
hollow vesset j—., to roll along ; for the blind to read by touching. 
to hurl a ball at a wicket, 


brain, n. [A.S.], the soft matter 
box (1), n. [A.S., from bucus], an 


inside the skull; the seat or 
evergreen tree with hard wood ; power of mind, 


braise 


braise, v. [Fr.], to stew with 
vegetables and then bake. 

brake (1), n. [BRACKEN], a thicket 
of bushes ; a fern. 

brake (2), n. [etym. ?], a pressure 
against a wheel to stop it; a 
heavy carriage. 

br&Akeman (or brékesman), n., 
one who attends to a brake or 
— especially on a railway 


Hiei ble, m. [A.8.], a blackberry 
bush. 


bran, n. [Fr.], the inner covering 

| of a grain of wheat beneath the 
chaff. 

branch, n. [Fr., from late L. 
branca, a paw), the arm. of a 
tree ; a line dividing off ;—v., to 
throw out branches ; to divide. 

brand, n. [A.S., from root of 
BURN (1)), a piece of wood partly 
burned ; a mark made by burn- 
ing; a sword ;—v., to mark by 
burning ; to fix disgrace on. 

bran‘dish, v. [Fr., from root of 
BRAND), to wave (a sword) to 
and fro. 

bran’dy, nm. [Du., burnt (wine), 
from root of BURN (1)], a spirit 
distilied from wine. 

brass, n. [A.S.], a yellow metal 
made of copper and zine.—v., 
braze, to solder with brass.— 
a., bra’zen, of brass; having a 
face like brass ;—v., to act with 
a bold face.—ns., bra’zier (1), 
a worker in brass; brazier (2) 
{Fr., trom draise, lighted coals), 
a pao for live coals. 

bras’sard, n. [Fr.], a badge worn 
on the arm. 

brava’do, n. [Sp.], a boastful 
threat , defiance. 

brave, a [Fr.), ready to act with 
courage ; without fear ;—v., to 
meet danger boldly.—n,, bra’- 


very. ‘ 

bra'vo, n. [It.], a bold, bad man ; 
a hired murderer ;—int., well 
done! 

brawl, v. [prob. imit.j], to quarrel 
and make a noise ;—n., a noisy 
fight. 

brawn, n. [Fr.], 
muscle.—a., braw’ny, 
strong muscle. 


boar’s flesh ; 
having 
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bray (1), v. [Fr.], to crush small, 

bray (2), v. (Fr. braire, from Low 
L.], to ory like an ass ;—., the 
cry of an ass, 

braze, brazen. See BRASS. 

breach, n. [A.S., from root of 


BREAK}, act of neoane $8 
broken place ;—v., to make an 
opening in. 


bread (bred), n. [A.S.], food made 
of baked meal or flour; means 
of living.—n., bread’-fruit, a 
fruit with pulp like bread, grow- 
ing in the islands of the Pacific 


Ocean. 
breadth (bredth), n. [E.(see BROAD)], 
distance from side to side; 


width, 

break (brdk), v. [A.8.], to bring to 
pieces by force; to e an 
opening in; to come to pieces ; 
to ruin or destroy; to come 
(into view); to lessen (force) ; 
to train ;—n., a place where a 
thing has been broken.—past, 
broke; 7.p., broken.—wns., 
brea’ker, a wave broken on a 
rock or on the shore; break’- 
fast (brek’fdst), a morning meal ; 
—v., to take the first mea] of the 


day. 

breast (brest), m. [A.S,, the front 
of the body between the neck 
and waist; the heart ;—v., to 
oppose.—n., breast’plate, ar- 
mour for the breast. 

breath (breth), n. (A.S.], air taken 
into and let out of the lungs; a 
soft stream of air.—v., breathe 
(bréth), to draw in and let out 
air; to speak softly; to blow 
softly.—a., breath’less, with- 
out breath ; worn out. 

breech, n, [A.8.], the lower part 
of the back; the back part of a 
gun: (pl.) breeches (briich’iz), 
a germent for the legs, etc. 

breed, v. [A.8., to bring into 
being; to rear or train ;—nwy 
that which is bred ; kind or sort. 
—n., breed’/ing, education ; 
training ; manners. 

breeze, ». [Sp. brisa], a wind 
not so strong as a gale.—a., 
breez'y. 

brethren, pl. of BROTHER. 

bréve, n, (L. brévis, short], a note 


ree 
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in music, originally short, but 
now long. 

bré‘viary, n. (Fr., from L. brevi- 
drium (brévis, short)], a Roman 
Catholic service -book. 

brev‘ity, n. [L. brevitas), shortness. 

brew (broo), v. (A.S., from same 
root as BROTH], to make ready by 
boiling ; to make ale or beer ; 
to gather (as a storm) ;—mx., that 
which is brewed.—s., brew’ery, 
a place where brewing is done ; 
brew’er ;—/., brew’ster. 

bri’ar or bri’er, n. [A.S.], a prickly 
bush. 

bribe, n. [Fr.], a price paid to in- 
duce a person to act in a certain 
wrongful way ;—v., to pay a price 
to get one to do so.—n., bri’bery, 
a giving or taking of bribes. 

brick, n. [Fr.], a block of clay 
baked hard, used for building ; 
a small loaf. 

bridal, n. [A.S. BRIDE, ALE, a 
feast], a marriage ;—a., belong- 
ing to a marriage. 

bride, n. [A.S.], a woman shortly 
before or after marriage.—n., 
bride‘groom [A.S. guma, a 
manj, a man shortly before or 
after marriage. 

bride’well, n., a jail near St. 
Bride’s Well in London; any jail. 

bridge (brij), nm. [A.S.], a means of 
carrying a road across a river. 
etc.; a small platform on a 
steamship ; a card game ;—v., 
to make a road over a river, 
ete, 


bri‘dle, m. [A.S., from same root 
aS BRAID], the strap with which 
@ horse is held in and guided ; 
—v., to hold in check ; to hold 
(up) the head proudly. 

brief (bréf), a. [Fr., from L. brevis), 
short in time ; with few words ; 
—n., @ short statement of a law 
case for the use of a barrister. 

bri’er. See BRIAR. 

brig, ». [Fr., short for BRIGAN- 
TINE), a two-masted, square- 
rigged ship. 

brigade’, n. [Fr., from late L. 
briga, strife], a body of troops 
consisting of two or more regi- 
ments under the command of a 
general.—n., brigadier’ (briga- 


dér’), the commander of a 
brigade. 

brig‘and, n. [Fr.], a robber; an 
outiaw. 

brigantine, n. [Fr., from It. 
brigante, pirate], a two-masted 
ship, partly square-rigged. 

bright (brit), a. [A.S.], giving a 
clear light; quick-witted.—v., 
brigh’ten, to make bright or 
grow bright; to clear up.—n., 
bright’ness, clearness. 

brill’ianey (bril’idnsi), or brilli- 
ance, n. [Fr., from late L. beryl- 
lus, a gem], great brightness.— 
a., brilliant, very bright ;—n., 
a finely cut diamond. 

brim, n. [etym. ?], the upper edge 
of anything ;—v., to fill or be 
full to the brim.—a., brim’- 
ming, full to the top. 

brim’stone, n. [M.E. BURNING, 
stone), sulphur hardened into a 
yellow mass. 

brin‘dled and brin’dle (BRANDED), 
as., yellow with brown streaks. 

brine, n. [A.S.], water mixed with 
salt. 

bring, v. [A.S.], to lead, carry, or 
cause to come, to a place.—past 
and p.p., brought (brawt). 

brink, n. [Scand.], a steep slope 
or edge. 

briquette or briquet (briket’ or 
brik’et), n. (Fr., a little brick], a 
block of compressed coal dust. 

brisk, a. (etym.?], full of ‘life ; 
quick. 

bris‘tle (brisl), n. [A.S.], a stiff 
hair ;—v., to stand erect (of 
hairs); to show many difficul- 
ties, dangers, ete. 

Brit’on, n. [C.}, a native of Britain 
or the British Dominions.—a., 
Brit‘ish, belonging to Britain or 
the British Dominions. 

brit’tle, a. [A.S.], easily broken. 

broach, n. [Fr.], a roasting spit ; 
a boring tool ;—v., to make a 
hole in; to let out liquid; to 
turn suddenly to windward ; to 
begin (in conversation). 

broad (brawd), a. [A.S.], large 
from side to side ; wide.—adv., 
broadcast, in all directions ; ., 
to send speech or music by wire- 
less.—ns., broad’sheet, a sheet 
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of paper printed only on one 
side; broad’side, the side of 
a ship ; the firing of all the guns 
at one side; broad’sword, a 
sword with a broad blade. 

brocade’, n. [Sp., from It. broccatol, 
silk with raised patterns on it. 

bro’chure (brd’shoor), n. {Fr.], 
booklet ; pamphlet. 

brogue (brég), n. [C.], a stout 
ore 3 an accent in speech, esp. 
rish. 


broi’der, See rMBROIDER. 

broil (1). v. [etym. ?], to roast over 
hot coals. 

broil (2), n. [Fr. browiller], a noisy 
fight. 


brok’en or broke, a. [p.p. of 
BREAK], knocked to pieces. 

brok’er, n. [late L. broccdtor, from 
brocedre, to BROACH], one who 
buys or sells for another; one 
who deals in old goods.—»n., 
bro’kerage, the money paid to 
a broker for what he does. 

bré’mine, n. [Gk. bromos, stink], 
a liauid element of dark brown 
colour with an irritating smell. 
—n., brémide, a compound of 
bromine used as a sedative. 

bronchi’tis (brongki'tis), n., in- 
flammation of the bronchial 
tubes or windpipe. 

bro‘neo, n., a wild or half-tamed 
horse, especially in the United 
States. 

bronze, n. [Fr., from L. Brundu- 
sium, Brindisi], a metal of copper 
and tin mixed; a colour like 
bronze; a figure made of 
bronze ;—v., to give a colour 
like bronze ; to brown by the sun. 

brooch (bréch), n. [see BROACH], 
an ornamental pin or clasp. 

brood, n. [A.S., from root of 
BREED], that which is bred ; 
young under a mother’s care ;— 
v., to watch over or care for ; 
to sit on eggs ; to think deeply. 
—pres. p., broo’ding, sitting on 
eggs ; thinking deeply. 

brook (1), . [A.S. brdc], a small 
stream. 

brook (2), v. [A.S. bracan, to use], 
to put up with ; to bear. 

broom, n. [A.S.], a bush with 
yellow flowers like pea-blossoms ; 


brusque 

a sweeping brush made of broom 

or other twigs. 

broth, n. [A.S.], that which is 
brewed or boiled; water in 
which flesh or vegetables have 
been boiled. 

brother (brith’ér), n. [A.S.], a son 
of the same parents or parent ; 
one of the same set ; (pl.) broth’- 
ers and breth’ren.—a., broth’- 
erly, like a brother.—ns., 
broth’erhood, persons joined 
as brothers ; broth’er-in-law, 
the brother of one’s husband or 
wife ; the husband of one’s sister. 

brougham (broom or brd’dm), 2., 
a one-horse closed carriage 
named after Lord Brougham. 

brow, n. [A.S.], the part of the 
face over the eyes ; the edge of a 
hill or rock ; gangway let down 
from a ship.—v., brow’beat, to 
treat with violence of look or 
speech. 

brown, n. [A.8.], the dark colour 
left by burning ; a mixture of 
black, red, and yellow ;—a., of 
a@ brown colour ;—v., to make or 
become of a brown colour.— 
brown study, dreamy thought. 

browse, v. [I'r.], to eat the tops 
or buds off trees or plants; to 
read in a desultory manner, 

Bru‘in, n. [Du., brown], name for 
the bear. 

bruise (brooz), v. [A.S.], to erush 
or hurt by blows or pressure ; 
to hurt the surface ;—n., a hurt 
by a blunt instrument. 

bruit, v. (Fr.], to spread abroad 
(rumour, report); »., a rumour 
or report so spread. 

brunette’, n. [Fr., from root of 
BROWN], a woman of dark com- 
plexion and hair. 

brunt, n. [etym. ?], the force of a 
blow. 

brush, n. [Fr.], a bundle of twigs 
or hairs used for dusting or 
painting ; a fox’s tail; a short 
fight ;—v., to move a brush over, 
or clean.—n., brpush’wood, 
small trees or bushes growing 
together ; branches cut off. 

brusque (brisk or broosk), a. [Fr., 
from It. brusco, sour], abrupt in 
manner or speech. 


brute 
brute (broot), n. (Fr., from L. 
britus, unfeeling], an animal 


without reason; a hard-hearted 
person.—as., bru’tal and bru’- 
tish, like a brute.—n., brutal’- 
ity, hardness of heart.—v., 
bru’talize, to make like a 
brute ; to degrade. 

bub’ble, n. [imit.), a thin shell of 
water filled with air; anything 
easily burst ;—v., to rise in 
bubbles, 

buecaneer’, n. [I'r.], a sea-robber. 

buck, n. [A.S.], a male deer, goat, 
hare, ete. 

buck’et, n. [etym.?], a vessel for 
carrying water. 

buek’le, n. [Fr., from L. bucca, 
cheek], a means of fastening ; 
a clasp ;—-v., to fasten. 

buck’ler, n. [Fr., from L. buecula, 
BUCKLE], a shield, with a buckle 
or boss in the centre. 

buck’ram, n. [I'r.], a coarse cloth 
of linen stiffened with glue ;— 
a., stift. 

buck’wheat, 7., a N. American 
grain used for griddle cakes, 

bico'lie, a. (Gk. bowkolos, a herds- 
man), rustic ; uncouth. 

bud, ». [etym. ?], the leaf or flower 
not fully opened ;—vwv, to be- 
gin to come into flower or 
leaf.— pres p., budding; p.p., 
budded. 

Buddhism (bud’izm), n. (Skt.], a 
religion of Central and Eastern 
Asia, called after Buddha. 

budge (bij), v. [Fr.], to stir. 

budgerigar’, n. [Australian], small 
parrot-like bird. 

budg’et (buj’ét), n. [Fr., from ©.], 
@ bag and what is in it; the 
annual account of the money 
affairs of the kingdom, as made 
by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

buff, n. (Fr.], leather from the skin 
of a buffalo ;—a., light yellow. 

buffalo, ». [Port.], a kind of ox 
found in Asia and Africa; the 
American bison. 

buffer, n. [Fr., from root of O.Fr. 
buffe, a blow], something soft or 
yielding to lessen tue force of a 


blow. 
buf’ fet (1), n. [Fr., from same root], 
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bully 


a blow ;—v., to give a blow ; to 
strive against. 

buffet (2) (boofd’), n. [Fr.], a side- 
board; a place for refreshments. 

buffoon’, n. [Fr., from It.], one 
who does things to cause laughter; 
@ clown. 

bug, n. [etym. ?],an ugly insect that 
crawls about in dirty houses, 
beds, etc, In America any insect 
is called a bug. 

bug’bear, n. [C.], an object’ of 
terror, usually imaginary, 

ba’gle (1), n. [Fr. bugle, a wild ox], 
a hunting horn, first made from 
the horn of a wild ox; a small 
trumpet. 

bi’gle (2), n. [etym.?], a lo 
hollow bead. vd 

build (bild), v. [A.S. bold, a house], 
cena a house; to put to- 
gether.—pasi and p.p., built or 
builded.—n., buil’ding, any- 
thing built. 

bulb, n. [Fr., from Gk. bolbos, an 
onion], a round body ; the ball- 
like root of a plant.—a., bul’. 
bous, 

bulge (bulj), v. (Fr., from L, bulga, 
BUDGET], to swell out;—n, a 
swelling out. 

bulk, n, (Seand.], a ship’s cargo ; 
size ; mass.—a,., bul’ky, of great 
size.—n., bulk’head, partition 
dividing ship into watertight 
compartments. 

bull (1) (bul), 2. [A.S. bule (belian, 
to roar)], a male of cattle. 

bull (2) (bul), n. [L. bulla, a seal], 
an order sent out by the Pope. 

bulldoze, v.t. [collog. S.J, to 
intimidate ; n., bulldozer, 
powerful machine for levelling 
ground, 

bullet (bul’é), mn. [Fr.], a small 
ball ; a ball for a gun. 

(Fr.], a 


bulletin (bul’étin), n. 
report of news. 

bull’finch, n., a variety of finch 
with handsome plumage, 

bullion (bul’ydn), n. [¥r.], silver 
and gold before it is made into 
coins, 

bull’s’-eye, n., the centre of a 
target; a shot that hits the 
bull’s-eye. 

bully (bul’i), x. (prob, Low. Ger.], 


dulrash 


@ noisy, quarrelsome person 3 one 
who ill-uses weaker persons ;— 
v., to ill-use or oppress the weak. 

bulrush (bul'rish), n., a large rush 
that grows in water or damp 
places, 

bulwark (bul’wark), n. [perhaps 
formed of bole, log; work], a 
wall of defence; anything to 
keep off danger ; a railing round 
the deck of a ship. 

bump, v. [imit.), to strike against 
with a heavy sound ;—n., a 
heavy blow.—n., bum/’per, a 
glass filled to the brim. 

bump’‘kin, n. (prob. Boom, -KIN], 
an awkward, clumsy fellow, 

bumptious (bump’shus), a. (BUMP), 
self-important ; boastful. 

bun, n. (Fr.}, a smal) cake. 

bunch, n. [imit.], a tuft ; a cluster ; 
a number of things tied to- 
gether ;—v., to come or grow 
into a knot or mass, 

bun‘dle, n. [A.8., from root of 
BIND], a number of things bound 
together ;—v., to tie up together. 

bung, n. [perhaps Du,], a plug to 
fill a hole in a cask ;—v., to stop 
a hole in a cask, 

bun‘galow (bing’gdld), n. [Hind.}, 
a house of one story. 

bungle (bingl), v. [imit.), to spoil 
a piece of work; to do a thing 
in a clumsy way ;—n., a spoiled 
piece of work. 

bun‘ion (biin’ydn), n. [It.?], a 
swelling of the foot. 

bunk, n., sleeping -berth. 

bunk’er, n., ship’s coal-bin ; sandy 
pit (in golf). 

bunting, n. [etym. 7], 
cloth for flags ; a bird. 

buoy (boi), n. (Du. or O.Fr.], a 
floating mark of danger ;—v., to 
keep from sinking.—n., buoy’- 
ancy, power of keeping afloat ; 
flow of spirits.—a., buoy’ant. 

bur’den or bur’then, n. [A.S., 
from root of BEAR], a load; 4 
toilsome weight ; care or sorrow: 
—v., to put a weight on; to be 
heavy.—a., bur’densome, felt 
asa burden ; heavy, 

burdock, 7 , coarse biennial weed 
with prickly flower heads. 

bureau (bir’d or ba-rd), n. [Fr.], 


coloured 


a writing-table, desk, or office ; 
—mn., bureaucracy (bilrok‘rasi), 
government by officials. ‘ 

burette’, n. [Fr.], a glass tube for 
measuring small quantities of 
liquid. 

burgeon (ber’jin), v. [7], to sprout 
or bud. 


bur’gess (bér’jés) and bur’gher 
(bér'gér), m. [Fr.), an inhabitant 
of a city or borough. 

burgh. Sce sorovaH. 

burg‘lar, n. [med. L. burgldtor, 
from BURGH], one who breaks 
into and robs _ houses,—n,, 
b ‘lary, house-breaking. 

burial (ber’idl), n. [A.8.}, a funeral. 

burlesque (irlesk’), n. (Fr., from 
It.], a thing turned into fun by 
the way in which it is described 
or acted ;—v., to show or de- 
scribe so as to cause laughter ;— 
a., causing laughter. 

bup'ly, a. [ M.¥.], stout, big, 

burn (1), v. [A.S. byrnan], to set or 
to be on fire ; to glow ;—n,, in- 
jury by burning.—p.p., burned 
or burnt, 

ki (2), n. [A.S, burna], a stream - 
let. 

bur’nish, v. [Fr.], to make bright 
by rubbing. 

burrow (bir’d), », [prob. from 
BOROUGH], a hole in the earth 
used by rabbits, foxes, ete.—v,, 
to make or use a burrow. 

bur’sar, n. [L. bursa, a purse], a 
money-keeper; a student to 
whom money is given to help 
him.—., bur’sary, the treasury 
of a college; money given to 
help a student. 

burst, v. [A.8.], to break open ; 
to fly into pieces suddenly. 

bur’y (ber), v. [A.S,], to puta dead 
body into the earth ; to hide in 
the ground ; to cover over. 

bus. See OMNIBUS. 

bush (1), n. [Scand.], a thicket of 
small trees and shrubs; a low, 
thick plant with branches; a 
wild, overgrown country.—a., 
bush’y, like a bush; full of 
bushes. 

bush (2) (boosh), n. [etym?], in 
engineering the metal lining of 


an axle-hole, 


bushel 


bushel (bushl), n. [Fr.J], a dry 
measure of eight gallons or four 
pecks. 

bush’whacker, ». [Amer.], one 
who ranges in the bush; a 
country bumpkin. 

business (biz’nés), n., what one 
is busy at; that in which one’s 
work lies. 

busk, v. [Scand. bua, prepare ; 
sik, self], to get oneself ready ; 
to dress. 

busk’in, n. [etym.?], a high boot 
formerly worn by actors in 


tragedy. 
bust, n. [Fr.], the upper part of 


bus’tard, n. [Fr., from L. avis 
tarda, slow bird], a large bird of 
slow flight. 

bustle (bisl), v. [imit.], to move 
about with noise; to make a 
great stir ;—2., a moving about 
with noise. : 

bus’y (biz’i), a. [A.S.], having 
plenty to do; with no time un- 
occupied. 

but, conj., prep., and adv. [A.S. 
butan, outside], however ; yet; 
still ; except. 

buteh’er (buch’ér), n. [Fr.], one 
who kills animals for food ; one 
who delights in killing ;—v., to 
kill cruelly. 

butcher-bird, 7., a shrike, named 
from its habit of impaling its 
prey on thorns. 

but‘ler, ». [Fr.], one who has 
charge of bottles or liquors; 
head servant. 

butt (1), 2. [prob. E.], the thick end 
of a thing ; a mark shot at; a 
push with an animal’s head ; 
a@ person laughed at ;—v., to 
push with the head or horns. 
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butt (2), n. [Fr.], a large cask. 

but’ter, n. [A.S., from Gk. bout- 
uron (bous, acow; turos, cheese)], 
a substance got from cream by 
churning.—2s., but’tercup, a 
yellow flower, also called crow- 
foot ; but’terfly, a large-winged 
insect, sometimes of a colour 
like butter; butter-nut, the oily 
edible nut of the N. American 
white walnut; also the tree. 

but’ton, n. [Fr.], a small round 
knob for fastening clothes; a 
knob, as on a foil ;—v., to fasten 
with a button.—n., button-hole, 
a hole fora button ; a flower fora 
lapel; v., to detain an unwilling 
listener. 

but’tress, n. [Fr.], a building to 
strengthen a wall ;—v., to prop 
or support. 

bux’om, a. [A.S. bugan, to bend : 
-SOME], plump. 

buy (bi), v. [A.S.], to get for 
money.—past and p.p., bought. 
—n., buy’er. 

buzz, v. [imit.], to make a noise 
like bees ; to whisper ;—n., the 
noise of bees or flies ; low talk- 
ing ; a humming sound. 

buz’zard, n. [Fr.], a kind of falcon, 

by, prep. and adv. [A.S.], near ; at 
the side of ; by means of.—n. 
by-law [Scand. byr, a town ; 
Law], a law for a single town 
only ; a law for a society, ete. 
—ws., by’pass, -path, -Poad, 
-way, a road off the main road ; 
by’stander, one who looks on - 
by’word, a common saying ; 
an object of contempt; advs., 
by-and-by, later on; by-the-by, 
in passing. 

bye, n., term used in games. 

byre (bir), n. [A.S.], a cow- 
house. 


Cc 


cab, n. [Fr., short for cabriolet], 
a carriage for hire. 
cabal’, n. [med. L. cabbala, from 


restaurant where a variety per- 
formance is provided for the 
guests ; the performance itself. 


Heb.], persons united for a secret | cabbage (kdb’dj), n. [L. caput, a 


purpose ;—v., to plot. 


cabaret (kab’ard), n. [Fr.], 


head], a green vegetable, 


a|ea’ber (cd’ber), n. [C.], a stem of 


eabin 55 ealf 
a tree, used in the Highland game ; eaffeine (/:af’i-in), n., the stimu. 


of tossing the caber. lating substance in Coffee, 
cab‘in, n. [Fr.], a small house or | eage (cdj), n. [Fr., from L. cavea, 
hut ; a room ina ship. a hollow place], a place for keep- 
eab’inet, n. [Fr.], a piece of fur- ing birds, etc. ; a prison; a lift ; 
niture for valuables ; the group —v., to shut in. 


ot ministers who govern the) cairn, n. |C.], a heap of stones as 
untry. @ memorial or landmark. 

cé’ble, n. [Fr., from L. capiilum, » a} cal” tiff, n. [Fr. from L. capti- 
handle], a strong chain or rope | vus, & CAPTIVE], a low, mean 
for fastening ships ; a rope carry - fellow. 
ing telegraph wires under the | cajole’, v. [F'r., to chatter], to cheat 
sea ; a message carried by this ;/ by smooth words; to persuade 
—v., to send such a message, by flattery. 

eaboose (kabis’), n. [Amer.], a car} cake, n. [Scand., from same root 
attached to a freight train for the as L. coquere, to COOK], a bit of 


use of the conductor. dough baked ; a hardened mass; 
eac&’o, n. (Sp. from Mex.], tropical —v., to bake or grow hard. 
tree, whose seeds yield cocoa. cal’abash, n. [Fr., from Sp.], a 


cache (kash), n. (Fr., cacher, to! plant found in America, the 
hide], a place for concealing or marrow-like fruit of which is 
storing anything, the things made into drinking-cups. 
hidden.—v., to place in cache ealam ‘ity, n. [Fr., from L. cala- 
eack’le, v. {imit.], to make a noise; mitas), great loss or ruin; a 
like a hen; to talk in a silly way.| cause of great misery.—a., 
Cactus, n. (Gk.], an American| calamitous, 
plant having fleshy, ye stems} cal’eium (kdl’sium), n. [L. calz, 
and without —" FF ereters es lime], the metal present in lime. 
cad, n., a vulgar, i eT 3) —a., Calear’eous, containing 


person. 
eadav’erous, a. [L. caddver, a dead 
body], corpse-like , deadly pale. ee to powder by heat. 
ead‘die, n. [CADET], a messenger | Cal’cilate, v [L. CALCULUS], to 
or light porter ; in golf, one who count by means of small stones ; 
carries clubs for a player. to reckon. — 8., caleula’tion, 
ead’dy, n. [ Malay], a small box for caleula’tor. 
tea. eal’culus, n. {L., a pebble], a 
e& dence, n. [Fr., from L. cadére, growth like a stone found in 
to fall], a falling of the voice in some of the organs of the body ; 
speaking or singing , tone. a method in mathematics, 
cadet’, n. [I'r., from late L. capi-| cal’dpon., See CAULDRON, 
tellum, a little head; caput, a|ealéehe (kaldsh), n., in French 
head, the eldest gon)], ayounger; Canada a two-wheeled, one- 
son; a youth or member of the| seated carriage, with a hood that 
forces learning the duties of an can be raised, the driver’s seat 


officer, etc. being in front. 
eadge, v., to beg; to get by] cal’endar, n. [Fr., from L. calen- 
begging.—., eadger, ddrium (calendae, the first of the 
ea‘di (ka’di or kd-di), n.,a Turkish month)], a list of months, weeks, 
judge. and days. 
eaesu’ra (sdsil’ra), n. (L.], a pause | eal’ender, n. [Fr., from Gk. kylin- 
or division in a verse. dros, a roller], a machine for 
eafé (kafd), n. [Fr., coffee], a smoothing cloth or paper be- 
coffee-house ; a restaurant, tween rollers ;—v., to press and 
eafete'ria (Kafité’ria), n. [Sp.], a smooth between rollers. 


restaurant where people serve | calf (1) (caf), m. [A.S.], the young 
themselves, of the cow, etc. ; leather made 
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from calf-skin; (pl.) calves 
(cavs). 

calf (2) (caf), n. [Scand.], the thick 
part of the leg below the knee ; 
(pl.) calves, 

Cal'ibre or cal‘iber, n. [Fr.], the 
diameter of the bore of a gun; 
the measure of anything; power 


of mind. 

eal‘ico, n. (Calicut), cotton cloth 
(first got from Calicut in India). 

cal‘iph or ecai‘if, n. [Fr., from 
Arab.], a ruler, the successor of 
Mohammed. 

call (cawil), v. [Scand.], to cry 
aloud; to shout to; to invite ; 
to give a name to; to pay a 
short visit ;—n., a loud cry; a 
summons; a short visit; in- 
vitation.—n., call’‘ing, one’s 
business or profession. 

eall’ipers or cal’ipers, n., [cALt- 
BRE-COMPAssESs], compasses for 
measuring the diameter of bodies. 

callisthen’ies, ». [Gk. kallos, 
beauty ; sthenos, strength], phy - 
sical exercises to develop grace 
and fitness. 

eal‘lous, a. [F'r., from L. callum, 
hard skin], unfeeling; hard- 
hearted. 

callow, a. [A.S.], without feathers ; 
boyish ; undeveloped. 

calm (cam), a [Fr., from Gk. 
kauma, heat), without wind or 
motion; with mind at rest ; 
quict ; serene ;—v., to make or 
grow calm ;—n., also, calm’- 
ness. an absence of wind; a 
state of rest. 

eal’orie, n. [Fr., from L. calor), 
the amount of heat required to 
raise 1 cc. of water 1° C, 

ealum‘niate, v. (| L. calumnidri, to 
tell lies about), to hurt one by 
saying what is not true; to 
make a false charge ; to slander. 
—a., calum’nious, hurtful be- 
cause untrue.—n., cal‘umny, a 
false statement ; slander, 

ealve (cav), v. [A.S. (see caLr)], to 
bring forth a calf. 

Calyx (kdl’iks or kd‘liks), n. [L. 
from Gk. kalyo], the outer cover- 
ing of a flower. 

camber, n. (Fr., from L. camera, 
@ vault), the downward curve o} 


rag from the middle to the 

sides. 

eam ’bric, n., a kind of fine white 
linen (from Cambrai, a town in 
northern France), 

camel, n. [L., from Gk. kamélos, 
& camel), an anima) with a hump 
on its back used for travelling in 
the desert. 

came‘llia, n. [from Kamel, a 
botanist], a flowering shrub. 

ecamel’opard, n. [ Gr. kamélos, and 
pardos, & leopard], the giraffe. 

cameo, n. [It.], a precious stone 
carved with a raised figure, 

camera, n. [L. vault), a dark box 
used in photography, into which 
light is admitted through a lens. 

cam /‘omile or cham’+ (kdm’-), n. 
(Gk. chamaimélon (chamai, on 
the ground ; mélon, an apple)], 
a bitter herb used as medicine. 

camouflage (kdmujlazh’), n. (Fr.], 
disguise ;—v., to disguise, esp. 
from an enemy ; to paint (tents, 
tanks, ships, etc.) with fantastic 
designs so as to make their 
outlines difficult to see at a 
distance, 

camp, n. [Fr., from L. campus, a 
plain], the ground on which an 
army pitches its tents ; an army 
at rest in tents, ete. ;—v., to 
pitch tents and rest. 

campaign’ [kidmpdn’), n. [Fr., 
from L. campania, plain (see 
CAMP)], the operations of an 
army in the field. 

ecampanile (kdmpané'li), n. [It. 
from late L. campana, @ bell], a 
bell-tower, especially when large 
and detached. 

campan’tla, n. (L. campdna, bell], 
a bell-shaped flower. 

eamphor (kdm'for), n. (Fr., from 
Malay kdpir, chalk], the white 
aromatic juice of a kind of laurel- 
tree hardened, 

can (1), v. [A.8. cwnnan, to know], 
to know how to do; to be able. 
—past, could, couldst or eould- 
est ; neg., cannot. 

ean (2), m. [A.S.], a metal pot or 
vessel ;—v., to put into cans or 
tins. 

eanal’, n. (lu. candlis, a pipe), a 
watercourse ; ® water-way made 


canard 


for boats or ships; any passage 
for fiuid. 

#anard’, n. [Fr., a duck], a lying 
story 


canar’y, n., wine; ora bird, from 
the Canary Islands. 

can’cel, v. [L. cancellus, a grating), 
to blot out by drawing lines 
across; to do away with.—pres. p. 
cancelling ; p.p., cancelled. 

can’cer, n. [L., a crab], a malig- 
nant spreading growth in the 
body; tho northern tropic.— 
a, Can’ecerous, 

Candela’brum, n. [cANDIE], large 
ornamental branched candlestick. 

tan‘did, a. [L. candidus, white, 
shining], straightforward ; mean- 
ing what one says; sincere.— 
n., can’didness, 

can‘didate, n. [(L. candiddtus, 
clothed in white], a person seeking 
an office (in ancient Rome dressed 
in white).—n., candida’ture, 

Can‘dle, n. (A.S., from L. candéla 
(candére, to shine)], a stick of 
tallow or wax with a wick in the 
middle.—., ean’dlestick, 

Can’dlemas, ». [A.S., candel- 
maesse; see MASS (2)), & feast 
held on the second day of Feb- 
Truary with lighted candles. 

Can‘dour (-dwr), n. [L. candor, 
brightness], straightforwardness ; 
frankness. 

tan’dy, n. [Fr., from Pers. qand, 
sugar], sugar, or molasses, or 
both, boiled and hardened, and 
formed into a confection, gener- 
ally flavoured and coloured ;— 
v., to cover with or make like 
boiled sugar. 

cane, n. [Fr., from Gk. kanna, a 
reed], a long, thin reed, as of 
bamboo; a stick ;—v., to beat 
with a rod. 

eanine (kdn’‘in or kdnin’), a. [L. 
canis, a dog), belonging toa dog ; 
like a dog. 

ean‘ister, n.[L. canistrum,a basket, 


from Gk. kanna, a reed), a small | . 


box for holding tea, ete.; shot in 
acase which bursts when fired. 
canker (kdng’ker), n. [A.S., from 
L, cancer, a crab], a sore that eats 
away the flesh ;—v., to eat or to 
eaten away.—n., can’ker- 
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eantilover 


worm, a caterpillar that feeds 
on leaves, 

ean‘nibal, n. [Sp. canibales, Car- 
tbes, Caribbeans], man who eats 
human flesh.—n., can’nibalism. 

ean’non, n. [Fr., from Gk. kanna, 
& CANE], a big gun ; a field-piece ; 
artillery.—n., eannonade’, an 
attack by cannon ;—v., to batter 
with shot. 

canoe’ (kdnoo’), n. (Sp., from Hay- 
tian], a boat made of the trunk 
of a tree hollowed out, or of bark 
and skins ; a light boat propelled 

paddles, 

ean‘on, n. [Gk. kanén, a rule (from 
same root as OANE)], a rule or 
law; the inspired books of 
Scripture ; a list of saints; a 
clergyman of high rank.—a., 
canon ‘ical, according to Church 
law.—v., ean’onize, to put into 
the list of saints. 

can’on, See CANYON. 

ean’opy n. [Kr., from Gk. kéndps, 
a gnat], a screen to keep off gnats 
or flies ; a covering over a bed, 
ete.;—v., to cover with a canopy. 

eant (1), v. [L. canére, to sing], to 
speak in a whining tone; to say 
what one does not feel ;—n., 
hypocritical taik. 

eant (2), v. [Du., a corner], to turn 
a thing on a slant ; to turn over. 

ean’taloup (kan‘taloop), n. [from 
Cantalupo, in Italy], a kind of 
melon. 

cantan’kerous, a. [etym. 7], quar- 
relsome; disagreeable; cross- 
grained. 

cantata (kan-tah’ta), n. [L. canére, 
to sing], short oratorio with solos 
and choruses, 

canteen’, n. [F'r.], a place in camp 
or factory where drink and food 
are sold; a vessel for carrying 
drink ; a case for cutlery. 

ean’ter, v. [short for Canterbury], 

to gallop easily (as the pilgrims 

on their way to Canterbury) ;— 

”., & Slow gallop. 

ean‘ticle, n. [L. cantus (canére, to 
sing)], a (little) song; (pl.) the 
Song of Solomon. 

ean’tiléver, n. [CAN'T (2), LEVER], 
a bracket projecting from a wall 
to support balconies, etc, ; can~- 


canto 


long poem. 

can‘ton, n. [Fr., a corner, as 
CANT (2)], a division of a country. 
—n., cCanton’ment, a place 
where troops are quartered. 

Canuck’, n., a nickname for a 
Canadian. 

can‘vas, n. ([Fr., from Gk. kanna- 
bis, hemp], a coarse cloth for 
sails, sacks, etc. ; cloth for paint- 
ing pictures on. 

ean’vass, v., to sift (through 
canvas); to try to get votes; 
to discuss thoroughly ;—n., a 
careful examination ; an effort 
to get votes. 

can’yon or can’on, n. [Sp., as 
CANE], a deep hollow cut by a 
river. 

eaou'tchoue (kow’chook), n. [W. 
Ind.), india-rubber, the gum of 
a tree in South America and 


Asia, 

cap, n. [Fr., from late L. cappa, sce 
CAPE (1)], a brimless covering for 
the head ;—v., to put this on (at 
university) to confer degrees on ; 
to complete ; to outdo. 

cA’pable, a. [I'r., from L. capére, 
to take], able to hold; able to 
understand and do ; gifted, able. 
n., Capability. 

eapa’cious (kdpd’shis), a. [L, 
capax (capére, to take)], having 
much room; holding much.— 
ns., Capae’ity and capé’cious- 
ness, amount of room; power 
to understand and do ; ability. 

capar’ison n. [Kr., from late L. 
cappa, &@ CAPE], an ornamental 
covering for a horse ;—v., to 
put a rich covering on. 

cape (J), ». [Fr., from late L. 
cappa), a covering for the shoul- 
ders ; a short cloak. 

cape (2), n. [Fr., from L. caput, the 
head], a point of land stretching 
into the sea. 

ca’per, v. [L. caper, a goat], to 
dance like a goat ;—wn., a leap- 
ing about. 

ceapereailzie (kdperkail’ ye), n. [C.] 
the wood grouse. 

capillary, a. [L. capillus, hair], 
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tilever bridge, a bridge built 
of girders like brackets, 
ean’to, n. [It.J, chief division of a 


captive 


small and fine, like hair ;—n., 
a fine tube or vein; (pl.) the 
thread -like veins. 

eap‘ital, a. [L. capiidlis (caput, 
head)], important ; very good ; 
punishable by death ; n., a chief 
town; the cap of a pillar; 
money for trading.—n., cap’- 
italist, one who uses money in 
trading or industry.—v., eap’- 
italize, to convert into or use 
as capital. 

capita‘tion, n. [Fr., from L. caput, 
the head], a tax on every head. 

Cap‘itol, ». [L.], the temple of 
Jupiter on the Capitoline Hill 
at Rome; the senate house of 
the United States. 

capit’ilate, v. [L. capitilum, a 
small head, a chapter], to give 
oneself up on agreed terms.— 
n., Ccapitula’tion. 

ea’pon, n. [A.S., from L. capo}, 
@ young cock that has been 
castrated. 

eaprice (kdprés’), n. [Fr], a 
sudden unaccountable change of 
mind.—a., eapri’cious, change- 
able, incalculable—n., eapri’- 
eiousness, 

Cap’ricorn, n. [L. caper, a goat; 
cornu, a horn], a cluster of stars 
like a goat’s horn ; the southern 
tropic. 

capsize’, v. [etym. ?], to upset (a 
boat), 

eap’stan, n. [Fr., from L. capére, 
to hold], a machine for winding 
in a cable, 

eap’sile, n. [L. capsa, a CASE (2)] 
@ seed-vessel containing many 
seeds ; a small gelatine seed-like 
container of medicines. 

cap‘tain, n. [F'r., from L. caput, 
the head], a chief officer ; com- 
mander of a ship or a company 
of soldiers. 

captious (kidp’shis), a. [L. capti- 
osus (capére, to take)], ready to 
find fault. 

eap'tive, n. [L. captivus, a captive 
(capére, to take)], a person taken 
in war.—v., eap’tivate, to take 
the fancy of (someone) ; to fas- 
cinate.—ns., eaptiv’ity, state of 
being a prisoner ; loss of liberty ; 
cap tor,one who takes a prisoner 


or a prize.—v., cap’ture, to get 
or take by force ;—n., the act 
of taking by force; the person 
or thing taken. 

ear, n. [Fr., from L., from C.], a 
wheeled. vehicle for carrying 
persons or loads ; a chariot. 

cap’abine. See CARBINE. 

eCar’at, n. [Fr., from Arab.], a 
weight of 3} grains for gold ; 
one twenty-fourth part of pure 
gold (in alloys). 

cap’avan, n. [Fr., from Pers.], a 
band of merchants; a large 
carriage or wagon, 

Caravanserai or caravan’sary, 
m. [CARAVAN ; Pers. sardi, an 
inn], a place where travellers 
rest at night in the Kast. 

ear’bine, n. [Fr.], a short gun or 
rifle used by cavalry. 

eapbol’ie, n., or carbolie acid 
[CARBON, -OL, -IC], a powerful 
antiseptic and. disinfectant acid 
obtained from coal tar. 

car’bon, n. [Fr., from L. carbo, 
coal), charcoal.—a., carbon‘ie, 
got from or having carbon.— 
earbon’‘ie acid, gas formed of 
oxygen and carbon.—da., car- 
bonif’erous, producing carbon 
or coal.—n., ecarbo-hy’drate, 
a compound of carbon, hydro- 
gen, and oxygen, in which the 
last two elements are in the same 
proportion as in water (as starch 
or sugar). 

ear’buncle, n. [O.Fr., from L. 
carbunculus, a small coal), a 
precious stone of a fiery colour ; 
a hard and painful swelling on 
the skin. 

earburet’tor, x., apparatus for 
mixing air with petrol vapour in 
a motor engine. 

car’canet, n. [Fr., from Teut.], a 
chain of precious stones for the 
neck. 

car’case or car’cass (kar’kds), n. 
(O.Fr., etym. ?], a dead body. 

eard (1), n. [Fr., from Gk. charié, 
paper], a piece of thick paper ; 
one of a number of pieces with 
spots for playing games ; a visit- 
ing-eard, giving one’s name, 
designation, and address. 

card (2), v. [lr., from L. cardwus, 
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carnal 


a thistle], to comb and smooth 
the fibres of flax, wool, etc. ;— 
n., &® comb for flax, ete. 

ear’diae, a. [Fr., from Gr. kardia, 
the heart], belonging to the heart. 

ear’digan, n. [from the Earl of 
Cardigan], a knitted woollen 
jacket. 

ear’dinal, a. [L. cardindlis, chief 
(cardo, a hinge)], on which some- 
thing turns or hangs ; most im- 
portant ;—ns., a high official in 
the Roman Catholic Church, 
next to the Pope ; the American 
cardinal-red _finch.—eardinal 
numbers, the simple numbers, 
1, 2, 3, ete. ; cardinal points, 
North, South, East, and West. 

care, n. [A.S.], a load on the mind ; 
that which causes much thought; 
—v., to spend much thought 
(for).—as., care’ful, looking well 
to every point ; care’less, with- 
out care or thought.—as., eare’- 
fulness, care’lessness, 

eareen’, v. [I'r., from L. carina, 
the keel], to lay a ship on its 
side, to clean the keel; to in- 
cline to one side. 

career’, n. [I'r., a CAR-road], a road 
or course; the way a person 
spends his life ;—v., to move 
fast,; to rush along. 

caress’ (kdres’), v. [Fr., from L. 
carus, dear], to touch fondly ; 
—n., an act showing love or 
fondness ; a kiss 

ear’et, n. [L. carére, to want], a 
mark (a) to show that a word is 
wanting. 
Car’gc, n. [Sp.], the load of a ship, 
ear’ibou (ka’riboo), n. [Canadian 
Fr.J, the N. American reindeer, 
earicature’, n. [It., from late L. 
carricadre, to load a CAR], a de- 
scription or picture overdone to 
cause laughter ; v., to overdraw 
and cause laughter. 

earillon (karil’ yon), n. [Fr.], a set 
of bells; the tune played on 
them. 

car’mine, 2. and a. [L. carminus, 
crimson], bright red. 

car’nage (kar’ndj), n. (Fr., from L. 
caro, flesh], slaughter. 

ear’nal, a. [L. caro, flesh), having 
to do with or indulging the flesh. 

8 


from L. caro, flesh], flower, 
usually of a rosy-pink colour. 

car’nival, n. [It., from late L. car- 
nelevdmen, a farewell to flesh (as 
food)], a feast before Lent; a 
long and noisy feast. 

carniv’orous, a. [L. caro, vordre, 
to devour], flesh-eating. 

ear’ol, n. [Fr., prob. from Gk. 
choros, CHORUS], a song of joy or 
mirth, especially one to celebrate 
the birth of Christ ;—v., to sing 
with joy.—pres. p., carolling ; 
p.p., carolled, 

carouse’, n. [Fr., from Ger. gar 
aus (to drink), all out), a drink- 
ing bout ;—v., to drink deeply. 
—n., carou’sal., 

carp (1), v. (Scand.], to notice 
small faults, 

bt (2), n. [Fr.], a fresh-water 

ish. 


car’penter, n. [Fr., from L. car- 
pentum, a coach; from ©0.], a 
worker in wood.—n., car’pentry, 

car’pet, n. [Fr.], a thick floor 
covering. 

ear’rion, n. [Fr., from late L. 
carénia, &@ carcase], dead bodies 
rotting ;—a., belonging to or 
eating dead bodies. 

car’rot, n. [Fr.], a plant of a red- 
dish colour with a long tapering 
root. 

Car’ry, v. [Fr., from ©. car}, to 
take on a car; to lift and move 
away.—., car’Piage (kidr’ij), act 
or means of carrying; a frame 
set on wheels with seats for 
people; a person’s manners, 
bearing, behaviour. 

cart, n. [Scand.], a frame on wheels 
for carrying loads ;—v., to carry. 
—n., Car’tage, use of a cart, or 
price paid for it. 

carte (kart), n. [Fr.], another form 
of CARD. 

eap’tel, n. [Fr., from Tt.], union of 
manufacturers to keep prices of 
goods at a high level. 

ear’tilage, n. [Fr., from L. carti- 
ldgo], a white soft substance in 
young animals, which afterwards 
becomes bone; the soft elastic 
edging joining bones ; gristle.— 
a, Cartilé’ginous, 
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earna’tion (karnd’shén), n. (Fr..) car’ton, 1. 


ecassock 


(Fr.], 
container, 

eartoon’, n. [Fr., from root of 
CARD], a picture on a large sheet 
of paper ; a topica)] sketch. 

cartridge (kar'trij) and car. 
touche’ (kartoosh’), ns. (Fr., car- 
louche, from It. carta, CARD], a 
case containing explosive and 
bullet, or powder and shot, for a 
rifle ora gun; thick strong paper. 

eartwright (kart-rit), n., a maker 
of carts. 

Capve, v. [A.S.], to cut; to cut 
figures or ornaments; to cut 
meat. 

eascade’, n. [Fr.}, a little waterfall. 

ease (1), n. [Fr., from L. cdsus 
(cadére, to fall)], that which falls 
to one; the state in which a 
person is ; a trial in court. 

ease (2), n. [Fr., from L. capsa, a 
chest (capére, to hold)], that 
which contains ; an outer cover- 
ing.—n., eA’sing, something put 
round, as wood, plaster, etc. 

ease’mate, n. (Fr., from It. casa- 
matta), a bomb-proof chamber. 

ease’ment, n. (prob. from CasE (2)], 
the frame of a window; a win- 
dow on hinges. 

eash, n. [Fr., from L. capsa, a 
money box; CASE (2)), money, 
ready money ; gold and silver ; 
—v., to pay money for (a cheque, 
eto 


eashier’ (1) (kdshér’), n., one who 
has charge of money. 

cashier’ (2) (kdshér’), v. (Fr., from 

cassus, empty], to dismiss 

from an office ; to disgrace. 

cash’mere, n., a rich kind of cloth 
made in Cashmere in India. 

eask, n. [Sp.], a large wooden 
vessel for holding liquids. 

cask’et, n. [etym. ?], a little case ; 
@ small box for jewels, etc. 

casque (kdsk), n. [Fr., from Sp. 
casca, CASK], a cover for the head 
and neck ; a helmet. 

eas’serole, n. [Fr.], an earthenware 
or glass dish with a lid in which 
food is cooked and served. 

cas’sock, n. (Fr. casaque, perhaps 
from L. casa, a covering, a hut], a 
loose cloak; a vest with sleeves 
worn under a clergyman’s gown. 


a cardboard 


east, v. [Scand.], to throw; to 
burl with force; to run melted 
metal into a mould; to throw 
the line in fishing ;—m., a throw ; 
distance thrown ; also casting, 
something cast in a mould.—past 
and p.p., Cast—zn., eas’ter or 
Cas’tor (1), a box for casting 
pepper, etc., from holes in its 
top; a wheel on the leg of a 
chair or table. 

Castanets’, n. pl. [Sp.], a pair of 
small wooden or ivory clappers, 
used to accompany any singing 
or dancing. 

Cast’away, n. [CAST + AWAY], a 
shipwrecked person ; an outcast. 

Caste (Kast), n. [Port., from L. 
castus, pure, CHASTE], a race or 
class (in India); a class of 
people separate or exclusive; a 
high social rank. 

cas'tigate, v. [L. castigdre, to 
CHASTEN ], to punish by words or 
blows.— n., castiga’tion 

Castle (kasi), n. (O.Fr., from L. 
castellum, a fort], a house made 
strong against a foe; a building 
with towers, walls, etc. 

Cas’tor (2), n. (Gk. kastér], a 
beaver ; a hat made of beaver- 
skin.—n., eas‘tor-oil, oil got 
from the castor-oil plant, used 
as medicine. 

Casual (kdz’idl), a. [Fr., from L. 
cadére, to fall], happening by 
chance ; not arranged for.—wn., 
Cas’dalty, something wunex- 
pected ; an injury. 

Casuist (kd2’aist), n. [Fr., from 
root of case (2)], one who studies 
right and wrong ; sophist. 

Cat, n. [A.S.], a small domestic 
animal that catches mice ; a lash 
with knotted points. 

tat-, cata-, cath-, pref. [Gk. kata), 
down, downwards ; against (as in 
OCATECHISM, CATAPULT, CATHOLIC). 

eataclysm (kat’aklizm), n. (Gk. 
hata, down; klusmos, a flood], 
& deluge ; an upheaval. 

cat‘acomb (kdt’akdm), n. [Fr., 

prob. a 


from L. catacumbus, 
place-name), underground pas- 
sages used for burying. 

tatafalque (kat’afalk), n., @ place 
for a coffin to lie in state, 
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eat-fish 


catalogue (kdt'dlog), 
Gk. kataldgos, a roll), a 
names ;—wv., to make a list of. 

catal’pa, n., a tree common in 
N. America, with large heart- 
shaped leaves ond bell-shaped 
flowers, 

eatalyt‘ie (katalit’ik), n. [caTa+ 
Gk. lusis, loosening), helping to 
bring about chemical changes but 
remaining unchanged itself. 

eat’apult, n. (L., from Gk. caTA-, 
pallein, to hurl], a machine for 
throwing stones. 

cat‘aract, n. [L., from Gk. cat-, 
arassein, to dash], a waterfall; 
a disease of the eye. 

eatarrh (katar’), n. (catTa+Gk. 
rheo, I flow), & running or dis- 
charge, from the nose especially ; 
a cold in the head. 

eatas‘trophe (katds’trdfé), n. [ Gk, 
CATA-, strophé, a turning], an 
overturning ; & change causing 
much damage. 

eat’bird, n., the N. American 
mocking thrush, so-called from 
its ery of alarm. 

catch, v. [O.Fr., from L. captdre, 
to try to take), to get. hold of; 
—n., something to hold by; 
that which is caught; a gain 
or advantage.—past and pp. 
caught, 

cat’echize (Kkdt’éhkiz), v.[Ghk. OATA*, 
échein, to sound], to teach by 
question and answer; to ex- 
amine,—., Cat’echism, teach- 
ing by question and answer; @ 
book of questions and answers. 

eat’egory (kdl’égori), n. (Gk. katé- 
goria, an accusation (caTa-, 
agora, an assembly)), a class or 
order; one of the main classes 
of thought.—¢., categor’ical, 
positive. 

ca‘ter, v. [I'r., from late L. accap- 
tdre (aAD-, capéte, to receive), to 
provide food. 

eat’erpillar, n. [etym. ?], a grub or 
larva that feeds on the leaves 
of plants, 

eathe’dral, n. 


n. (Fr, from 
of 


(L., from Gk. 


kathédra, a seat], a church with 
& bishop’s throne. 

eat-fish, n., a N. American fish 
of many varieties, 


cathode 


eath’ode, n. (Gk. kathodos (CATA-,} 
odos, way)], the negative pole of 
a battery in electrolysis. 

eath’olic, a. [Fr., from Gk. kathd- 
likos, over all], to which all be- 
long ; having broad sympathies ; 
—n. (often) a member of the 
Roman Catholic Church.—n., 
Cathol’icism, membership of 
the Catholic Church. 

cat’kin, n.. [Du.], the drooping 
flowers of willow, birch, and 
other trees. 

catnip, n. [Amer.], an aromatic 
herb of the mint family. 

cat’s’-paw, z., the forefoot of a 
cat ; @ person used by another 
to do something he dare not do 
himself ; a slight breeze. 

catsup, 7., a table sauce made from 
tomatoes, etc. See KETCHUP. 

eat’tle, n. [Fr., from L. capitdle, 
goods, stock (see CAPITAL)], ani- 
mals, as bulls, cows, horses, etc. 
—n., cat’tle-panch, a large farm 
for rearing cattle. 

cau’eus, n. [Amer.], @ private meet- 
ing of members of a political 


party. 

cauldron, n. [L. calidus, warm], 
large pot or kettle for boiling. 

cau'liflower (kawl'iflowr), n., 2 
kind of cabbage, the flowering 
head of which is eaten. 

eaulk (kawk), v. (O.Fr. canquer, 
to squeeze], to fill up the seams 
of a ship to prevent it leaking. 

cause (kawz), n. (Fr., from L. 
causa], that which brings any- 
thing to pass ; a matter in which 
one or more are interested; a 
law-suit ;—v., to bring to pass. 

cause’way or cau’sey, n. [Fr., 
from late L. calcidta (via), a 
beaten road (L. calz, heel), a 
raised road ; a raised footpath. 

eaus‘tie (kaws'lik), a. (¥r., from’ 
Gk. kaustos (kaiein, to burn)], 
burning; bitter;—n., a substance 
that burns (human skin, etc.) 

cau‘terize (kaw’étriz), v. [Fr., from 
Gk. kautér, a branding-iron], to 
burn with caustic or with a hot 
iron.—n., eau’tery, an instru- 
ment for eauterizing ; the pro- 
cess of cauterizing. 

cau‘tion (kaw‘shén), n. (Fr., from 
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ceiling 

L. cautum (cavére, to take care)], 

the habit of taking care; pru- 

dence; a pledge ;—v., to tell 

one to take care ; to give advice. 

—a., ecau’tious (-shiis), using 

caution ; taking care. 

cavalcade’, n. (F'r., from L. cabal- 
tus, a horse], a number of men 
on horseback. 

eavalier’ (kdvdlér’), n. (Fr., from 
L. caballus}), a horseman; a 
courtly soldier on horseback ; 
one who fought for the king in 
the civil war in England —a., 
off-hand ; supercilious. 

cav’alry, n. [Fr.], a band of horse- 
soldiers ; the mounted part of 
an army. 

cave and cav’ern, ns. [L. cavus, 
hollow], a hollow place under- 
ground, in a cliff, ete. 

cCa’veat, n. [L., let him beware 

(cavére, beware)], a notice or 


warning. 

eav’iar or cav‘iare, n., the pickled 
roe of the sturgeon ; something 
too fine to be appreciated by the 
multitude. 

cavity, n. [L. cavus, hollow], 
hollowness; a hollow place; 
a small opening. 

eav'il, v. [L. cavilldri, to jest], to 
find fault for no good reason ; 
to use unfair reasons ;—n., un- 
fair or trifling argument. — 
pres. p., cavilling; p.p., cavilled. 

caw, v. [imit.], to cry like a crow ; 
—mn., the cry of the crow. 

cayenne (kden’), n. (Brazilian 
name], red pepper. 

cease (sés), v. [Fr., from L. cessdre, 
to cease (cédere, to CEDE)], to 
leave off ; to come to an end ; 
to put an end to.—a., cease’s 
less.—n., cessa’tion, a stopping. 

ce’dar, n. [L., from Gk. kedros], a 
large coniferous tree with spread - 
ing branches and hard reddish 
wood. 

eedar-bird, n., the common Amer- 
ican waxwing. 

cede, v. (L. cédere, to give up], to 
give up; to hand over.—~x., 
cession. 

ceiling (sé‘ling), n. [Fr., from L, 
caelum, the sky], the inside roof 
ofa room ; the maximum height 


celandine 


to which an aeroplane can fly ; 
the highest price. 

cel‘andine, x. 
chelidon, a swallow], a yellow 
flower, supposed to come and 
go with the swallows; a small 
flower like a buttercup. 

eelanese (selanéz’), n.. a kind of 
artificial silk. _ 

celebrate, v. [L. celéber, famous), 
to make famous; to hold cere- 
monies in honour of.—ns., eele- 
bra‘tion, a holding of cere- 
monies; celeb’rity, a famous 
person ; fame ; celebrant. 

celer’ity, n. [L. celeritas (celer, 
swift)], swiftness; rapidity of 
motion. 

eel’ery, n. [Fr., from Gk. selinon], 
a vegetable used as a relish. 

celest’ial (séles’tidl) [L. caelestis 
(caelum, heaven)], belonging to 
heaven ;—n., a dweller in heaven. 

celibacy, n. [Fr., from L. caelebs, 
unmarried], a single life ; bache- 
lorhood.—a., ecel’ibate;—n., a 
person unmarried. 

cell, n. [L. cella (celdre, to hide))}, 
a small room in a prison; one 
of the smallest parts of plant or 
animal tissue; a vessel con- 
taining two different metals 
and an acid for producing elec- 
tricity. 

cellar, n. [O.Fr., from L. cel- 
larium (cella, CELL)], an under- 
ground store. 

cell'iilose, n., the chief component. 
of plants, consisting of cells.— 
n., cell’uloid, artificial sub- 
stitute for ivory, etc., made chiefly 
of cellulose, 

Celt (elt or selt), n. [C.], one of the 
early inhabitants of W. Europe. 
—a., Celtic. 

cement’, n. [F'r., from L. caemen- 
tum, chips of stone (caedére, to 
cut)], a strong kind of mortar ; 
—v., to fasten with cement. 

cemetery, n. [L., from Gk. koi- 
métérion, a sleeping place], a 
place where dead are buried. 

cen’otaph (sen’dtdf), n. (Gk. kénos, 
empty ; taphos,a tomb], a monu- 
ment to one buried somewhere 
else. 

cen’ser, n. [F'r. encensier, from late 
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cereal 


L. (in)censum (INCENSE)], a vesse) 
for burning incense. 


(Fr., from Gk. | cen’sor, n. [L., a person who kept 


the roll of Roman citizens (cen- 
sére, to tax)], one who examines 
or judges ; one who finds fault. 
—a., censor’ious, given to find- 
ing fault.—n., cen’sorship, office 
or time of being a censor.—n., 
cen’sure [L. censira], an un- 
favourable opinion ;  fault-find- 
ing ;—v., to find fault with. 

cen’sus, n. [L. census, a valuing 
or counting], a numbering of the 
people. 

cent, n. [L. centum], one hundred ; 
the hundredth part of a dollar ; 
@ small coin; a halfpenny ;— 
ns., centén’ary, the space of one 
hundred years ; the celebration 
of an event after a hundred years ; 
ecenten&é’rian, a person a hun- 
dred years old ;—as., eenten’- 
nial, happening every hundredth 
year ; lasting a hundred years ; 
cen’tigrade [L. gradus, a step], 
divided into one hundred degrees. 
—ns., centigram’, a hundredth 
part of a gram; ecentimétre, 
a hundredth part of a metre; 
cen'tipede [L. pes, a foot], an 
animal with one hundred (or 
very many) feet. 

cen‘tre (sen’tér), n. [Fr., from L. 
centrum), the middle point ;— 
v., to put on or in the centre.— 
a, een'tral.—v., cen’'tralize, 
to bring into the centre.—-n., 
centraliza’tion. 

eentrifigal, a. [L. centrum, fu- 
gére, to flee], moving from the 
centre. 

ecentrip’etal, a. [L. centrum, 
petéra, to go to], moving towards 
the centre. 

eentur’ion, n. [L. centurio], a 
Roman officer over one hundred 
men, 

cen’tiry, n. [Fr., from L. centaria 
(centum, one hundred)], one 
hundred years, 

cere, v. [I'r., from L. céra, wax], to 
cover with wax.—n., cere’ment 
(sér’'mént), cloth dipped in wax 
tor wrapping round a dead body. 

cereal (sér’édl), a. [L. Cerés, the 
goddess of corn], belonging to 
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corn or grain ;—n., any grain 
used for food. 

eer’ebral, a. [L. cerebrum, the 
brain], belonging to the brain. 

ceremony, n. [Fr., from L. caeri- 
ménia), rules or forms for wor- 
ship or business ; action accord - 
ing to rules.—c., eéremo’nial, 
attending to rules or forms ;— 
n., the prescribed form for a 
ceremony.—a., céremo’nious, 
fond of rules or forms. 

eer’tain (sér'tin), a. [L.. certus, 
fixed}, known to be fixed or 
true ; sure ; known, but not de- 
seribed as to kind, number, 
quality, etc.—oadv., certainly. 
—n., certainty, freedom from 
doubt. 

certify, v. [Fr., from L. certus, 
sure ; facére, tc make], to declare 
to be true; to give a written 
statement of what is true.—wx., 
certif‘icate, a written statement 
of truth or certainty. 

eer’titude, n. [late L. certitudo), 
certainty : freedom from doubt. 

cess, n. [AssEss?], a tax ;-—-v., to 
tax or assess. 

cessa‘tion. See CEASE. 

cession (sesh’én). See CEDE. 

cess’pool, n. [etym. ?], a pool for 
drains to run into. 

ehafe, v. [Fr., from L. ealefacére, 
to warm], to warm by rubbing ; 
to irritate the skin ; to make or 


grow angry. 

chaff, n. [4:8.], the outer covering 
of grain; anything light or 
worthless ;—v., to banter or tease 
by ridicule. 

chaf’fer, v. [A.S. céap, price; faru, 
way], to buy or sell; haggle 
about the price.—-ns., chafferer, 
chaffering. 

chaffinch (chdf'inch), n. [cHa¥F, 
FINCH], a song-bird that haunts 
barn-doors. 

chagrin’ (shdgrén’), n. [Fr., as 
SHAGREEN], a feeling of disap- 
pointment or failure ; vexation ; 
—v., to disappoint ; to vex. 

ehain, n. [Fr., from L. caténal, a 
row of links fitted together to 
form a band; a measure of 22 
yds,;—v., to fasten with a chain, 

chair, x. (Fr. chatre, from Gk. 
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kathedra (see CATHEDRAL)], & 
movable seat; an iron block in 
which a railway line is fixed ; 
seat of authority, as chair of & 
judge, professor, president of a 
meeting, ete.—n., ehairman, 
person chosen to preside over 
a meeting, ete. 

chaise (shdz), n. (Fr., corr. of chaire, 
CHAIR], @ light pleasure carriage. 

chaleedony (kalsed’oni), n. [Gk.], 
a precious stone made of quartz, 
of which different varieties are 
known as agate, cornelian, eto. 

chai’dron, n. [Fr. (see CALDRON)}], 
a measure of thirty-six bushels 
for coals. 

chalice, n. [Fr., from L. CALrx], a 
cup used atthe communion service, 

chalk (chawk), n. [A.S.], a soft, 
white limestone; this materiaj 
used for marking ;—v., to mark 
with chalk. 

challenge, v. [Fr., from L. calum- 
nia, CALUMNY], to call in ques< 
tion ; to call to a contest; to 
defy ; to demand ;—w., a call to 
a contest ; a calling in question. 

ehalybeate (kalib’édt), a. (Gk. 
chalyps, steel}, (of mineral water) 
containing iron. 

ehaim'‘ber, n. [Fr., from L. cake 
gra}, &@ room.—n., cham'ber- 
lain, one who has charge of the 
household of a sovereign or great 
noble ; a city official. 

chameleon (kamé'lién), n. [L., 
from Gk. chamai, on the ground ; 
leén, a LION], @ lizard able to 
change colour. 

chamois (sham’wa), n. [Fr.], a 
kind of Alpine goat whose skin is 
made into leather ; (sham’‘i), the 
leather so made, 

champ, v. [imit.], to bite with 
noise; to chew; to bite into 
smal) pieces. 

champagne (shdmpdn’), n., spark~ 
ling wine from the district of 
Champagne, in France. 

champaign (shdmpdn), n. (O.Fr.], 
flat, open country. 

cham’pion, » [L. campus, a 
place of combat], one who fights 
to defend another or a cause ; 
one who has defeated all com- 
petitors.—n., championship. 
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chance, n. [Fr., from L. candentia 
(cadére, to fall)), that which hap- 
pens; something not arranged 
or looked for opportunity. 

ehan’cel, n. [Fr., from L. cancellus, 
@ screen (see CANCEL)), the part 
of a church where the altar or 
communion-table stands. 

chan’cellor, n. [O.Fr.,as CHANCEL], 
president of the Court of Chan- 
cery or of the House of Lords ; 
ead of a university ; minister 

of finance. 

Chan’eery, n. (O.Fr.], the highest 
court in England next to Parlia- 
ment, now part of the High Court 
of Justice. 

chandelier (shdndélér’), n. [Fr., 
from L. candéla), a ‘hanging 
branched support for several 
lights.—-n., chandler, a maker 
or seller of candles. 

change (chdnj), v. [Fr., from L. 
cambire, to exchange], to: give 
one thing for another ; to become 
or cause to become different ; to 
give small coins for large ones ; 
—n., a putting one thing in place 
of another , a passing from one 
state to another; small money. 
—as., change’ableand change’- 
ful, given to change. 

ehan‘nel, n. [Fr., from L. candlis, 
CANAL], a water-course ; the bed 
of a sea or a river ; @ narrow sea. 

ehant, v. [Fr., from L. cantdre, to 
sing], to sing as if intoning ;—n., 
words recited or intoned to music. 

ehan’ticleer, n. (Fr. chanter, to 
sing; cler, OLEAR), the clear 
singer ; the cock. 

cha’os (Ka’6s), n. (Gk. chaos], utter 
disorder.—a., chaotic. 

chap’el, n, [Fr., from late L. cap- 
pella, a cloak, see CAPE (1)], a 
room in which St. Martin’s cloak 
was kept; a smaller chureh by 
the side of a large one ; a place 
of worship.—., echap’lain [late 
L. capelldnus), the minister of a 
chapel; a clergymen on board 
a ship, with an army, etc. 

echap’eron (shdp’éron), n. [Fr., a 
hood or cap], a married woman 
who attends a young lady to 
public places ;—v., to attend a 
lady in this way. 
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chap’let, n. {Fr., from L. capa, 
CAP], a wreath worn on the head. 

chaps or chops, n. [ Du. or Seand.], 
the mouth or jaws; (sing.) the 
cheek. 

chap‘ter, n. [Fr., from L. caput], 
a division of a book ; a meeting 
of canons of a cathedral.—n. 
chap’ ter-house, 

char (1), n. (A.S. eyrr, a turn (cyr- 
ran, to turn)], housework done 
by the day ;—v., to work by the 
day.—., char’woman, a woman 
who chars, 

ehar (2), v. [CHARCOAL], to turn to 
charcoal ; to burn slightly or 
blacken.—n., chap’eoal [etym.?], 
wood turned to coal by burning. 

ehar (3), n. (C. #], a kind of trout. 

eharabane (shar’abang), n. [Fr., 
a benched carriage}, veliicle hold- 


ing many people, used for 
excursions. 
eharacter (kar’dktér), mn. (Fr., 


from Gk. charaktér, a mark], a 
mark to know by ; a letter of the 
alphabet ; that which a person 
really is ; reputation ; a written 
statement of this.—a., char- 
acteris’tie, making up character, 
or distinguishing one from 
another ;—n., a mark of char- 
acter.—v., char’acterize, to 
give a character to. 

eharade (shdrad’), n. (Fr, from 
Sp. charrada), a game in whicha 
word is to be guessed after each of 
its syllables have been acted one 
after the other and then the 
whole word, 

eharge (charj), v. [Fr., from late I. 
carricdre, to load @ CAR), to load ; 
to give a task or duty to ; to put 
a price upon; to set down as a 
debt ; to blame; to rush at (as 
soldiers) ;—n., a load ; a task; 
price ; onset.—a., char’geable, 
that may be laid as a duty or 
burden ; who may be called upon 
to pay.—n., char’ger, a horse 
used in battle ; a large dish. 

ehar‘iot, n. [Fr., as Cak], a kind of 
carriage used by kings or warriors 
—n., Ccharioteer’, its driver. 

ehar’ity, n. [Fr., from L. caritas 
(carus, dear)], love ; kindness of 

willingness. to help the 
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poor; help given.—a., char’- 
itable, kind of judging others ; 
giving freely to the poor. 

ehar’latan (shar’ldtan), n. [Fr., 
from It. ciazrlure, to chatter], a 
mere pretender to knowledge. 

charm, n. [Fr., from L. carmen, a 
song], words which cast a spell ; 
a spell; a thing that wards off 
evil or gives great pleasure ;—v., 
to cast a spell; to give great 
pleasure.—pres. p. and 4a, 
ehar’ ming. 

ehap’nel-house, n. [Fr. charnel, 
from late L. carndle, graveyard 
(see CARNAL)], @ house where dead 
bodies are laid. 

chart, n. [Fr., from L., from Gk. 
charté, a sheet of paper), a map 
for sailors ; a drawing of a road. 

char’ter, n., a writing granting 
rights and privileges ;—v., to hire. 

Char’ tist, n., one of the party who 
in 1838 claimed from Parliament 
the ‘Six Points of the People’s 
Charter.’ 

eha'ry, a. [A.S. cearig, full of 
CARE], wary ; thinking well be- 
fore acting. 

chase, v. (Fr. chaser, from late L. 
captidre, to catcu), to run after ; 
—n., @ running after; that 
which is hunted;.a hunting- 
ground. 

ehasm (kiism), n. (Gk. chasma, an 
opening], a wide and deep 
opening. 

chassis (shid'sé), nm. (Fr., frame], 
base frame of a motor car or 
aeroplane. 

chaste, a. [Fr., from L. castus, 
pure], free from stain ; true to 
one’s marriage vows ; pure ;—., 
chas'tity.—v., chasten (chdsn), 
to correct by punishment. 

chastise’, v. [lengthened from 
CHASTEN], to punish.—n., chas’- 
tisement (-tizmént). 

chat (1), v. (short for CHATTER], to 
talk easily and familiarly ;—%., 
free, easy talk ; gossip.—pres. p., 
chatting ; p.p., chatted. 

chat (2), n., a voluble singing -bird, 
common in N. America. 

chateau’ (shato’), n. [Fr., from L. 
castellum, a fort)], a castle; a 
nobleman’s house (in ). 
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chat’tels, n. pl. (Fr. (see CATTLE)}, 


possessions that can be moved. 


chat’ter, v. [imit.], to talk idly or 


foolishly ; to rattle (the teeth) 
together. 

chauffeur (shdfer), n. [Fr.], a per- 
son employed todrive a motor car. 

cheap, a. [A.S. céap, buying and 
selling], at a low price; worth 
little.—v., chea’pen, to make 
cheap. 

cheat, v. [short for ESCHEAT], to 
wrong by deception ;—., an act 
of fraud; one who cheats or 
defrauds. 

check, n. [Fr., from Pers. shah, 
king], (in chess), a warning that 
the king is in danger ; a sudden 
stop; that which stops action ; 
a mark to prevent error; cloth 
marked with cross lines or 
squares ; a receipt for left lug- 
gage or baggage; (cheque), a 
written order for money ;—v., to 
stop ; to cause to halt ; to make 
slower; to go over and verify a 
list. 

check’er. See CHEQUER. 

check’mate, v. [Fr., from Pers. 
shah mal, the king is dead], to 
make a move in chess which ends 
the game; to defeat ;—n., a 
complete check. 

cheek, n.[A.S.], the side of the 
face ; impertinence. 

cheer, n. (Fr., prob. from Gk. kara 
head, face], a state or look of joy ; 
gladness; a kind welcome; a 
shout of joy ;—v., to make glad ; 
to shout for joy.—as., cheer’ful 
and cheer’y, full of cheer; in 
good spirits. 

cheese, n. [A.S., from L. cdseus], 
food made of curd of milk 
pressed and dried. 

chef (shef), n. [Fr.], an expert cook. 

chem ‘ist (kem’ist), n. [from AL- 
CHEMIST], a person skilled in mix- 
ing or separating the parts of 
which matter consists ; a dealer 
in drugs and medicines.—a., 
ehem ‘ical, belonging to chem- 
istry ; according to its laws.—™., 
ehem ‘istry, the science which 
has to do with the parts of which 
matter is made up, and their 
action upon each other. 
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eheque (chek). See crnox (n.). 
cheq’uer (chek’ér), v., to mark with 
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Mexico and Central America 
and used in making chewing gum. 


squares like a checker- or chess- | ehie’ory, n. [I'r., from Gk. kichdré, 


board.—a., chequered, marked 
with squares ; undergoing many 
changes, 

cher‘ish, v. [Fr., from L. edrus, 


dear], to treat tenderly; to 
hold dear. 
eheroot’ (sheroot’), n. [Hind.], a 


cigar with both ends open. 

cher’ry, n. [Fr., from Gk. kerdsos, 
acherry tree], a tree bearing a red 
stone-fruit ; the fruit of this tree. 

eherry-bird, n. (Amer.], a bird 
fond of cherries ; cedar-bird. 

cher’ub, n. [Heb.], an angel; a 
beautiful child; (pl.) cher’ubs 
or cher’ubim. 

vhess, ». [for carcKs, Fr. esches, 
from Pers. shdh, a king], a game 
for two, played with 16 pieces 
each, on a. board divided into 
squares. 

chest, nm. [A.S., from Gk. kisté], a 


large box ; the fore part of the 
body under the neck. 
chest‘nut, ». [Fr., from Gk. 


kastanea, prob. the name of a 
place], a large tree and its fruit 
containing kernels ; a reddish- 
brown colour ;—a., of this colour. 

chevalier’ (shevdlér’), n. [Fr., from 
L. caballus, a horse], a horseman; 
a brave man; a foreign title of 
honour. 

chevron (she’vron), n. [Fr.], a 
V-shaped mark of rank worn on 
the sleeve. 

chew (choo), v. [A.8.], to grind 
with the teeth. 

chewink’, n., another name for the 
towhee, a N. American bird of 
the finch family. 

chica’nery (shikd’néri), n. [Fr.], 
an unfair means of getting 
advantage. 

ehick or chick’en, nm. [A.S., from 
same root as CocK (1)], a young 
domestic fowl. 

lee (chicddé’), 

American bird, 
its note. 

chick’weed, n., a spreading weed 
of the pink family. 

ehiele (chik'il or chik’li), n. [Mex.], 
gum extracted from a tree in 


nm, a N. 
so-called from 


succory], a plant, also called 
succory, the root of which is 
ground and mixed with coffee. 

chide, v. [A.S.], to find fault with ; 
to utter angry words to.—past, 
ehid ; p.p., chid or chidden. 

chief (chéf), a. [Fr., from L. caput, 
the head], at the head ; most im- 
portant ;—n., head man; leader ; 
also ehief’tain (chéf’tan), head of 
a clan ; leader of an army. 

ehif’fon (shif‘ong), n. [Fr.], a fine 
silk gauze. 

ehil’blain, n., an itching swelling 
due to exposure to cold. 

ehild, ». [A.S.], a young human 
being ; offspring ; (pl.) ehil’- 
dren,—as., childish, belonging 
toa child; weak; silly; child’- 
like, innocent ; easily taught.— 
n., Child’hood, early years of 
life ; infancy. 

ehill, n. [A.S.], a sudden feeling of 
cold ; a cold which causes shiver- 
ing; v., to make cold; to dis- 
courage, depress, or deject.— 
a., chilly, growing cold.—n., 
chil liness, 

ehime, n. [Fr., from Gk. kum- 
balon, a cymBAL), bells ringing 
in tune ; a peal of bells ;—v., to 
ring in tune. 

ehimer’a (/imér’a), n. (Gk. chim- 
aira, a she-goat), an imaginary 
monster with a lion’s head, a 
goat’s body, and a serpent’s tail ; 
an idea impossible to be carried 
out.—a., chimer’ieal. 

chimney, n. [Fr., from L. cam- 
inus, an oven], a passage for the 
smoke from a fireplace. 

chim’panzee, 1. [native name], an 
African ape. 

ehin, 7. [A.S.], the face below the 
mouth. 

chi’na, »., a fine earthenware first 
made in China. 

chine, n. [Fr.], the backbone; a 
piece of the backbone cut for 
cooking. 

Chinese’ (chinéz’), a., belonging to 
China ;—n., a native, or the 
language of China. 

ehink (1), n. [etym. ?], a crack. 
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chink (2), v. fimit.], to make a 
sound like coins hitting against 
each other. 

chinook’ n., a warm, dry, westerly 
wind occurring on the eastern 
slopes of the Rocky Mountains. 

ehintz, n. {Hind.], cotton cloth 
printed with coloured patterns. 

chip, v. [E., same root as cHopP], to 
chop off a little bit ; to cut or 
break into bits; to come to 
pieces in small bits ;—n., a small 
bit chopped or broken off.— 
pres.p., chipping; p.p., chipped. 

chipmunk, n., a N. American 
squirrel -like rodent. 

chirop’odist (kirop‘odist), n. [ Gk. 
cheir, the hand; gous, podos, 
the foot), a hand and_ foot 
doctor.—n., echirop’ody. 

chiropractic (kiroprak’ tik), n.[Gk. 
cheir, the hand +PRACTICE], treat- 
ment of disease by manipulating 
the spine.—n., chiropractor, 

ehirp and chir’rup, vs. [imit.], to 
make a lively noise like a bird or 
an insect. 

ehis’el, x. [Fr., from late L. cisellus 
(late LL. caesus, caedére, to cut)), 
a tool for cutting, with the sharp 
edge at the lower end ;—v., to 
cut with a chisel.—pres. p., 
chiselling ; p.p., chiselied. 

ehiv’alry (shiv'diri), n. (Fr. (see 
CAVALIER)], the customs and rules 
by which knights were bound ; 
the knights asa body ; courtesy ; 
respect for and defence of the 
weak.—a., chiv’alrous, defend- 
ing the weak and helpless. 

ehlorine (kldr’én), n. (Gk. chioros, 
green], a greenish gas. 

ehlor’oform, 7». (CHLORINE+FORM], 
a colourless liquid used as an 
anaesthetic ;—v. to administer 
chloroform. 

choc’olate, n. [F'r., from Sp., from 
Mex.], a sweetmeat or drink 
made from cacao, 

ehoice, n. [O.Fr.], a fixing on one 
person or thing ; the thing fixed 
on or chosen ;—4a., excellent. 

choir (kwir), n. [Fr., from Gk. 
choros), a band of singers; part 
of a chureh set apart for the 


singers. 
choke, v. [A.8.], to stop the breath ; 
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to have the windpipe closed ; to 
fill up any pipe or passage. 

chol’er (kol’ér), n. (Fr., from Gk. 
chélé, bile, anger], angry feeling ; 
rage.—a., chol’erie (kol’érik), 
easily made angry. 

cholera (kol’éra), n. [Gk., an overs 
flow of bile (see CHOLER)], a 
dangerous infectious disease in 
the stomach or bowels 

choose, v, [A.S.], to take by pref- 
erence ; to pick out.—pres. p., 
ehoosing; p.p., chosen; past, 
ehose. 

chop, v. [from same root as CHAP], 
to cut off with a blow; to cut 
into bits ;—n., a piece of meat. 
—pres. p., chopping; p.p., 
chopped, 

chord (kérd), n. (Gk. chordé, corn], 
a string fora musical instrument ; 
two or more notes sounding in 
tune; a straight line between 
two points in a curve. 

ehore, n., a2 small job; a routine 
duty. 

chor’us (kér’us), n. [Gk. choros 
(see CHOTR)], a band of dancers 
or singers; a piece of music 
sung by a band.—a., ehdr‘al.— 
n., Chor’ister (kor‘istér). 

Christ (kristi), n. (Gk. Christos 
anointed], the anointed one; 
Messiah ; Saviour.—v., christen 
(krisn), to baptize and name,— 
ns., Christen’dom (krisn’dom), 
that part of the world which has 
become Christian; Chris’tian 
(kris‘tyan), a follower of Christ ; 
—a., belonging to Christ.—n., 
Christianity (kristidan’iti), the 
religion of Christ. 

Christ’mas (kris’mds), n. [A.8., 
maesse, a feast), the feast of the 
birth of Christ; the 25th of 
December. 

ehromat‘ie (krémdat’ik), a. [Gk. 
chréma, colour), relating to 
colours; proceeding by semi- 
tones in music. 

ehro’mium (kré’mium), n. (Gk. 
chroma, colour), a metallic ele- 
ment largely used as an alloy of 
steel.—n., chrome (chrome yel- 
low, red, etc.), compounds of 
chromium yielding brilliant 
colours, 


chronic 


ehron‘ie (kron’ik), a. [Gk. chronos, 
time], lasting a long time ; deep- 


seated. 

chronicle (kron’ikl), n. [Fr., from 
Gk. chronos, time], a story of 
things in order of time ;—v., to 
tell or write so. 

ehronol’ogy (krdnol’dji), n. (Gk. 
chronos, -LoGY], the arrangement 
of dates or times.—a. ehrono- 
log’ieal.—n., chronol’ogist. 

chronom’eter (/rdnom'éiér), n. 
(Gk. chronos ; metron, a measure], 
a time-measuring instrument ; 
a watch. 

chry’salis (kris’dlis), n. (Gk. chru- 
sos, gold], the yellow form of 
some insects before they get 


their wings; (pl.) ehrysalises 
or chrysalidés. 
chrysan‘themum (krisdn’~ 


thimim), n. (Gk. chrusos, gold ; 
anthos, a flower), the gold flower; 
a family of composite plants 
like the ox-eye daisy. 

ehub’by, a. [etym. ?], with a round 
fat face, 

ehuck (1), n. [imit.], the call ofa hen. 

ehuck (2), v. [imit. or Fr., from 
Du.}, to strike gently under the 
chin; to throw; to toss ;—wn.. 
a soft blow. 

Chuck’le, v. (from cHucK (1), to 
laugh inwardly ;—n., a short 
laugh. 

ehureh, n. (A.S., from Gk. kuri- 
akos, the Lord’s], a house set 
apart for worship ; the body of 
people who meet for worship ; 
a@ union of several congregations. 
—ns., churchwar’den, an officer 
of a church who represents 
the people; ehurch’yard, a 
burying -ground. 

ehurl, n. [A.S.], a country-man ; 
a tude, ill-natured person. — 
a., ¢hur’lish. 

churn, zn. [A.S.], @ vessel for 
separating butter ;—v., to sepa- 
fate butter from milk or cream. 

chute (shoot), n. [Fr., a fall], an 
inclined trough for conveying 
water or solid materials from a 
higher to a lower level. 

tie’atrice (sih'dtris), n. [Fr., from 
L. cicatria, a scar), the mark left 
by a wound.—v., cicatrize. 
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eicero’ne (chicherd’ni), n. [It., 
from L. Cicero, the orator], a 
guide who describes places. 

ei’‘der, n. (Fr.], drink made from 
apples. 

cigar’, n. [Sp.], a small roll of dried 
tobacco leaves for smoking. 

eigarette’, n., a sma!) roll of paper 
containing cut tobacco. 

eineh (sinésh), n. [U.S.] (slang), 
sure thing, a certainty. 

einehona (sinkd’na), n. [after the 
Countess of Chinchon, who intro- 
duced the drug into Spain], a 
tropical tree whose bark yields 
quinine. 

eine’ture (sink’ttr), n. (L. cinctira 
(cingére, to surround)], a belt or 
girdle. 

ein‘der, n. [A.S.], what is left of 
coal, ete., after burning. 

ein’ema, n. [Gk. kinéma, move- 
ment], a picture house. — 7., 
cinemat’ograph, a rapid suc- 
cession of photographs shown on 
a screen and giving the effect 
of motion. 

ein’namon, n. (Heb. ginndmén], 
spice made from the bark of a 
tree found in Ceylon. 

el’pher, n. [Fr., from Arab.], the 
figure 0; a secret kind of writ- 
ing ; a person of little value, 

eir’cle, n. [A.S., from L. cireus, a 
ring], a curved line every point 
of which is at the same distance 
from the centre ;-—~v., to move 
round a point—n., eir’elet, a 
little circle. 

eir’cuit (sér’kit), n. [Fr., from L. 
circum, ire, to go], a going round ; 
the distance round ; a travelling 
court.—a., cireti‘itous, a long 
way round. 

cir’etlar, a., in the form of 4 
circle ;—n., @ letter sent to a 
number of people.—v.,  cir- 
efilate, to go round,—x., ciret- 
la‘tion, a going round (of the 
blood, ete.) ; distribution (news- 
papers, etc.). 

eireum-, pref. [L.], around. 

cir’cumeise, v. (Fr., from L. cir- 
cumeisus (ciRCUM-:, ecaedére, to 
cut)], to cut around ; to cut off 
the foreskin, as the Jews do.— 
n., eipeumcision (-sizh’on), 


circumference 


circum’ference, n. [L. cmcum-, 
ferre, to carry], the line bound- 
ing a circle, etc. ; the distance 
round. 

cir’cumflex, n. [L. circum-, fiers, 
to bend], a mark (4) on a vowel 
to indicate length, or to show its 
contraction ;—v., to mark a 


vowel so. 
eircumloci’tion (sérkumldkt’ - 
shon), a roundabout way of 


speaking. 

cireumnav’igate, v. [L. crrcum-, 
navigadtus (navigdre, to sail)], to 
sail round (esp. the world).— 
n., cireumnaviga ‘tion. 

eireumscribe’, v. [(L. crrcum-, 
scribére, to write], to draw a line 
around ; to limit. 

cir’cumspect, a. [L. cirewmspicére 
(crrcuM-, specere, to look)], look- 
ing around ; careful in conduct. 
—wn., eircumspec’tion. 

cir‘cumstance, n. [L. cmcum-, 
stdre, to stand], anything that 
goes along with or affects an 
event or action; a fact; (pl.) 
situation ; surroundings. — as., 
cir‘cumstanced, surrounded or 
affected ; circumstan’tial 
(-stdn'shal), arising out of the 
facts; not touching the chief 
matter directly.—v., cireum- 
stan’tiate (-stdn’shidl), to tell 
the circumstances. 

circumvalla’tion  (sérkwmvdld’- 
shén), n. [L. crrcum-, vallum, a 
wall], the building of a wall 
round. 

circumvent’, v. [L. ciIRDUM-, ven- 
tum (venire, to come)], to come 
round a person; to cheat.—xn., 
eireumven’tion, act of getting 
ota deception. 

cus, n. [L. circus], a place of 

eh aan where feats of horse- 
manship, ete., are performed. 

cir’rus, n. (L., a curl], the highest 
form of cloud, like wisps of wool. 

cist, n. [Gk. kisté, a box], a stone 
coftin. 

cis’tern, mn. [Fr., from L. cisterna 


(cista, cIsT)], a receptacle for 
storing water. 
cit’‘adel, n. [It. cittadella, little 


city], a fort or castle within or 
near a city. 
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eita’tion (sifd’shén), n. [L. citdre, 
to call], act of calling before a 
judge; the order by which a 
person is called into court; 
@ passage quoted from a book. 

cite, v. [Fr., from L. cirdre (ciére, 
to cali)], to summon; to quote 
a passage from a book.—pres. p., 
ci'ting. 

eit‘izen, n. [Fr.], an inhabitant. of 
a city or country.—x., eit’izen- 
ship, the rights and privileges 
of a citizen. 

cit’y, n. [Fr., from L. civitas, a 
city], a large town; a town 
having a charter or one where 
a bishop dwells. 

eiv‘ie, a. [L. civis, a citizen], belong- 
ing to a city or its inhabitants.— 
N., Civ’ ‘ies, the study of citizenship, 

civ ‘il, a. (L. civilis), having to do 
with the rights of citizens ; 
taken part in by citizens ; good- 
mannered.—ns., ¢ivil engineer, 
one who plans docks, bridges, 
railways, ete.; civil servant, 
one in an official position em- 
ployed by the state; civil‘ian, 
one engaged in ordinary busi- 
ness ; one who knows civil law ; 
civil‘ity, courtesy of manner ; 
civiliza’tion, life and training of 
a citizen; state of being civilized ; 
culture ; refinement.—v., civ'il- 
ize, to train as a citizen ; to lift 
above the savage state. 

elack, n.[imit.],a short, sharp sound. 

elaim (kldm), v. [Fr., from L. 
cldmdare, to cry out], to call for as 
one’s own ;—%., a statement of 
one’s right ; the thing claimed. 
—n., Clai‘mant,. 

clairvoyance (kldrvoi'ans), n. (Fr., 
from L. clarus, clear ; vidére, to 
see], the power of seeing men- 
tally things not perceived. by 
ordinary sight—n. and a., 
clairvoy’ant. 

elam, n., a bivalve shellfish. 

clam’ber, v. [from same root as 
cane to climb with hands and 
eet. 

elam’my, a. [A.S. clam, clay], cold, 
soft and sticky. 

elam’‘our, n. [L. cldmor, a shout- 
ing (see CLAIM)], a crying aloud ; 
@ continued noise ;—~v., to make 


clamp 


a noise; to keep crying out.— 
as., Clam/’ant, clam/‘orous, 

elamp, wv. [etym. ?], to fasten with 
a piece of timber or iron; to 
fasten tightly ;—n., wood or 
metal used for fastening. 

elan, ». [C.], a number of families 
under one chief.—a., clan’nish, 
closely joined ; unsocial; ex- 
clusive.—n., clans’man, a mem- 
ber of a clan. 

clandes’tine, a. [Fr., from L. 
clandestinus, hidden], away 
from sight ; done in a secret or 
underhand way. 

clang, v. (L. clangére, to sound], 
to make a sharp, clear sound ;— 
n., such a sound.—wn., clan’goup 
(clang’gér), sharp, harsh, ring- 
ing sound. 

elank, v. [imit.], to make a rattling 
sound as of metal;—n, a 
rattling, metallic sound. 

clap, v. [etym.?], to strike (the 
hands) together ; to knock one 
thing quickly against another ; 
—n., a noise so made.—pres. p., 
clapping; p.p., clapped.—n., 
clap’per, that which claps ; the 
hammer of a bell. 

elar’et, n. [Fr., from L. cldrus, 
CLEAR], a wine of a red colour. 

clar’ify, v. (Fr., from L. cldrus ; 
facére, to make), to make clear 
or pure. 

elar’ion, n. [I'r., from L. cldrus], 
a trumpet with a loud clear 
sound.—n., clar’ionet or clapr’- 
inet, an instrument with a reed 
on the mouthpiece. 

clash, v. [imit.], to strike noisily 
together ; to come into opposi- 
tion ;—n., a striking together 
with force and noise. 

clasp, v. [prob. from root of cLIP], 
to grip firmly in one’s hand or 
arms; to embrace; to fasten 
together ;—n., a hook or means 
of fastening ; an embrace. 

elass, n. (Fr., from L. classis, a 
class (caldre, to call)], a number 
of persons or things in a group ;— 
v., to put into a proper place 
among others.—as., elas’sie and 
elas’sical, of the highest rank, 
especially of books and writers ; 
the best of anything.—n. pl., 
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elas’sies, the best Greek and 
Roman writers ; the best writers 
of any nation.—v., elas‘sify, to 
put into the proper classes. 

clat’ter, v. [A.S.], to make a series 
of short sharp sounds ; to talk 
fast without much meaning ;— 
n., a series of short sharp sounds ; 
unmeaning talk. 

clause (clawz), n. [Fr., from L. 
clausus (claudére, to shut)], a 
definite part of a speech or 
writing ; a part of a sentence. 

claw, n, [A.S.], the toe-nail of a 
beast or a bird ;—v., to scratch 
with a claw. 

clay, n. [A.8.], thick, sticky earth ; 
any kind of earth ; a dead body. 

clay’more, vn. [C.], a two-edged 
sword formerly used by Scottish 
Highlanders. 

clean, a. [A.S.], free from dirt ; 
without stain ;——v., to free from 
dirt or stain.—ns., clean‘liness 
(klen‘lines) and clean’ness (klén’= 
nes), state of being clean.—da., 
elean’ly (klen‘li), having clean 
habits.—v., cleanse (klenz), to 
make clean. 

clear (klér), a. (Fr., from L..cldrus], 
easily seen or heard ; easily seen 
through ; with nothing in the 
way ; free from blame ;—v., to 
make easily seen or heard; to 
open the way; to free from blame. 
—ns., clear’ancee, act of clearing; 
a declaration in writing that a 
ship has been allowed to sail ; 
clear’ing, a piece of land cleared 
of wood, etc. ; clear’ness, 

cleave (1), v. [A.S.], to stick closely 
to.—pres. p., cleaving; p.p., 
cleaved; past, cleaved or clave. 

cleave (2), v. [A.S8.], to break by 
force ; to split.—pres. p., cleav- 
ing; p.p., ecloven or cleft; past, 
clove or cleft.—n., clea’ver, 
that which cleaves. 

elef, n. [l'r., from L. eldvis, a key], 
a mark in music which shows the 
pitch of the notes that follow 
it. 

eleft, n. [see CLEAVE (2)], a split or 
opening ;—a., split. 

cle’‘matis, n. {Gk.], a climbing 
flowering plant. 

clem’ent, a. [L. clemens, mild], 


elench 
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eloth 


kind in nature ; ready to pardon. , clink, v; {imit.], to make a short, 


—n., clem’ency. 
clench. See CLINCH. 


sharp, ringing sound ;—n., such 
a@ sound, 


cler’gy (klér‘ji), n. (Fr., from Gk. | clink’ep, ». [Du.],a brick so hard as 


klérikos, clerica) (kléros, a lot or 
portion)], ministers of the Church. 
—n., cler’gyman, a man in holy 
orders ; a minister.—a., cler‘ic 
or cler’ical, 

clerk (klark), n. [A.S., from L. 
cléricus (see CLERGY)], one of the 
clergy ; a scholar; a keeper of 
accounts; one who leads the 
responses in church.—~a., cler’- 
ical. 

elev’er, a. [etym. ?], quick in think - 
ing and acting ; having readiness 
and skill.—m., clev’erness. 

elew. See oLur. 


to clink when struck ; a burned 
mass of mixed coal and iron, 

clip (1), wv. and n. [Scand.], eut 
with scissors.—pres. p., clipping ; 
—n., Clip’per, a fast-sailing ship. 

clip (2), n. [A.8.], a holder for 
papers, etc. 

eligue (léi), n. [Fr., from eliquer, 
to CLICK], a number of persons 
acting for a hidden purpose; a 
faction ; an exclusive set. 

eloak or eloke, n. [Ir., from med. 
L. cloca, bell (see CLOCK)), a loose 
upper garment ; that which hides 
or covers ;—v, to cover, 


cli’ent, n. (L. cliens, one who takes | clock, n. [O.Fr., from med. L. 


advice], one who comes for help 
or advice; one who employs 
a lawyer.—n., eli‘entele (-tél), 
one’s clients as a whole. 

cliff, n. (A.S.), a steep rock or bank. 

cli‘mate, n. [Fr., from Gk. /dima, 
a slope or region], the state of a 
country in regard to heat, cold, 
moisture, ete. 

cli’max, n. (Gk. klimaa, a ladder], 
a rising step by step in force, till 
the strongest point in a state- 
ment has been reached; the 
strongest point. 

climb (clim), v. [A.8.], to go up 
by catching with the hands 
and feet; to go up with diffi- 
eulty. 

clime, n. [L. clima, curmatE], a 
part of the earth’s surface. 

clinch or clench, v. [A.S.], to 
fasten a nail by bending the 
point; to hold firmly ;—n., 
a knot in a rope; something 
that holds, 

cling, v. [A.8.], to twine around ; 
to stick or hold firmly to.—past 
and p.p., clung. 

cling’stone, n., a kind of peach or 
nectarine in which the pulp ad- 
heres to the stone. 

elin‘ieal, a. [Fr., from Gk. klinein, 
to lie down], belonging to a sick- 
bed.—n., elin‘ie, teaching given 
at the bedside of a patient; a 
place where special medical treat- 
ment is given. 


eloca, bell], » machine for meas- 
uring time.—n., clock’work, 
wheels arranged like those of 
a clock, 

clod, nm. [cLoT], a lump of earth or 
clay ; a stupid person. 

clog, n. [etym. ?}, a thick piece of 
wood; a weight that hinders 
motion; a wooden shoe ;—v., 
to hinder motion. —pres. p., elog- 
ging ; p.p., clogged. 

clois’ter, n. [Fr., from L. eclaus- 
trum (clausum, claudére, to 
shut)], a place in whieh monks 
or nuns live; a covered walk 
within the walls of a convent. 

close (Kldz), v. (Fr., from L. elau- 
sum (claudére)j, to fill up an 
opening ; to come or grow to- 
gether ; to come or bring to an 
end ;—”., an end.—a,, close 
(kléz), filled up; with little or 
no space between; having im- 
pure air ;—n., @ narrow lane.— 
n., Clos’et (kloz‘ét), a small close 
or room ; a room where one can 
be alone ;—v,, to take one aside 
by himself to speak with him,— 
n., Clo'sure (kld’zhwr), the act 
of closing. 

clot, n, [A.S,], a mass of blood 
grown stiff or thick ;—v., to 
form or grow into clots.—pres. p., 
clotting ; p.p,, clotted, 

eloth, n, [A.S.], stuff of threads 
woven together; that of which 
clothes are made.—ns,, eléthes 


cloud 


and clé’thing, coverings for the 
body.—-v., eléthe, to cover with 
a cloth ; to put on clothes.—pasl 
and p.p., eléthed or clad. 

cloud, n. [A.S., mass), mist or 
vapour; anything that lessens 
light or happiness ;—+tv., to cover 
with clouds; to darken; to 
grow sad.—a., clou’dy. 

clout, n. (A.S.], a piece of cloth ; 
a rag ; a blow. 

clove, n. (L. cldvus, a nail), a kind 
of spice shaped like a nail. 

clo’ven [p.p. of CLEAVE], 
divided in two. 

eclo’ver, n. [A.S.], a three-leaved 
plant with a head of many small 
blossoms, each like that of the pea. 


split ; 


clown, n. (Scand.], a rude, ill- 
mannered man; a jester.—da., 
clow’nish, 


eloy, v. (prob. Fr., from L. eldvus, 
a nail], to fill or stop up; to 
give too much to. 

club, n. (Scand.], a short stick 
with a thick head ; several per- 
sons joined to do something in 
common;—v., to beat with aclub; 
to join for a common end.—pres. 
p., clubbing; p.p., clubbed, 

eluck, v. (A.S., imit.], to call like 
a hen ;—™m., the call of a hen. 

clue or clew (kiloo), n. [A.S.], a ball 
of thread ; any guide to solve a 
difficulty ; the corner of a sail ; 
—., to tie up sails to the yards. 

clump, 7. (Scand.], a lump or mass. 

clum’sy, a. [same root as CLAM, 
CLAMMY ?), ill-made; awkward 
in shape or motion. 

elus‘ter, n. [A.S.], a number of 
things growing or joined to- 
gether ;—v., to come or bring 
together into a cluster. 

eluteh (1), v. (A.8.), to lay hold of 
suddenly.—~x., a tight grasp; a 
gripping-piece of machinery. 

elutch (2), n. [Scand.], a setting of 
eggs ; a brood of chickens. 

co-, cum-, pref. (L.], with, to- 
gether, joint. 

coach, n. [Fr., from Magyar koesi, 
from Koes, a village in Hungary], 
a@ large four-wheeled carriage ; 
a tutor ;—v., to prepare one for 
examination. 

soadju’tor (kddd‘jootér), n. [L. 
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co-, adjutor, a helper], one who 
works along with another. 

coagulate (kddg’ tdi), v. [L. coag- 
ulare, to curdle), to make thick 
or curdled; to grow thick.— 
n., coagtila’tion. 

eoal, n. [A.S.] a black mineral 
which burns and gives heat.— 
coal-oil, n., another name for 
petroleum, 

coalesce’ (kd-dles’), v. [L. coalescere 
(co-, alere, to nourish], to grow 
together ; to join into one body. 
—n. coales’cence, 

coalition (kd-dlish’én), n., union 
into one body ; alliance of poli- 
tical parties in one government. 

coarse, a. (irom CouRSE, ordinary], 
not finely finished ; ill-mannered. 
—n., coarse’ness, state of being 
coarse ; roughness of make or 
of manner, 

coast, n. [Fr., from L. costa, a rib 
or side}, the line between sea and 
land ; the country near the sea ; 
—v., to sail near the land. 

coat, n. [Fr.], an upper garment. 

coat-of-arms, n., a picture and 
motto used as a mark of dis- 
tinction. 

coax, v. [ M.B. cokes, fool], to move 
@ person by soft words; to try 
to persuade. 

cob, n. [etym. ?], a round head or 
lump; a strong pony; a male 
swan. 

ed’balt, n. [Ger. kobold, a goblin], 
@ metallic element similar to 
nickel. 

ecob’ble, v. [etym. ?], to mend or 
patch ; to work clumsily.—xn., 
cob’bler, a mender of shoes ; 
& clumsy workman. 

cob‘le, n. [C.], a square, flat fish- 
ing boat, 

eobra (ké- or kd-), n. [Port.], a 
poisonous hooded snake of India. 

eob’web, n. [(A.S. coppe, spider], 
a spider’s web. 

eocaine (kékdn’), n., drug ex- 

tracted from the coca shrub used 

as an anaesthetic. 

eochineal (koch'inédl), n. [L. coc- 
cum, scarlet], a scarlet dye ob- 
tained from insects. 

cock (1), n. [A.8.], the male of the 
hen ; a pipe for drawing liquids ; 


eock 


one’s hat); to draw back the 
hammer of a gun. 

eock (2), n. (Scand.], a small pile 
of hay. 

cockade’, n. [F'r., from cog, cock 
(1)], a bow of ribbons worn on 
a hat. 

Cockatoo’, ». [Malay], a large 
parrot from the East. 

ecock’atrice (kok’dtris), n., [Fr., 
from late L. caucdtrix, treader], 
basilisk. 

eock’le, n. [Fr. coquille, from Gk. 
konché, mussel], a kind of shell- 
fish ; [A.S.] a weed among corn. 

Cock’ney, 7. [ M.E. cocken, cock’s ; 
ey, A.S. aeg, an egg, a spoiled 
child], a native of the city of 
London. 

ecock’pit, n. the place when cock- 
fighting was held; any place 
where battles naturally occur ; 
the part of a ship set apart for 
the wounded ; the space for the 
pilot in an aeroplane. 

cock’roach, n. [Sp.], a black beetle 

eock’tail, n. [cock (1) + TAIL], horse 
whose tail is docked very short ; 
a short drink with alcoholic base 
and various flavours. 

eo’eo (kéd’kd), n. [Port.], a kind 
of palm tree with large nuts.— 
n. co’eonut, 

eocoa, n., a drink made from the 
seeds of the cacao-tree. 

cocoon’, n. [Fr., as CocKLE], the 
shell spun by insects to cover 
them. 

cod (1), n. [etym.?], a large sea 
fish used as food.—n., cod’ling 
(1) [-ling, small], a small cod. 

cod (2), n. [A.8.], a pod containing 
seeds. 

code, n. [Fr., from L. coder, a 
book], laws written in order in a 
book ; a set of rules or signals. 

eod‘icil (kodisil), n. [L. cddicillus, 
dim. of codex], something added 
to a will. 

codify, v., to make into a code ; 
to arrange laws together. 

ecod’ling (2), n. [etym. ?], a kind 
of apple. 

coed, n., an abbreviation of co- 
educational student. 

co-education, n. education of 
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both sexes in the same classes 
or schools. 

coefficient (kdéfish’ént), n. [L. co-, 
EFFICIENT], that which helps to 
produce a result ; the numerical 
factor in algebra. 

eoe’qual (kdé’ kwdl), a. [co-, EQUAL], 
equal along with ; of the same 
rank ;—n., one who is equal. 

coerce’ (/dérs’), v. [L. coercére, to 
restrain], to keep in order; to 
compel.—n., coer’eion (kdér’- 
shon), restraint. 

ecoe’val (kdé’vdl), a. [co-, aevum, 
an age], of the same age; living 
at the same time ;—n., one of 
the same age. 

coexist’ (kdégzist’), v. [L. co-, ewis- 
tére], to exist at the same time. 

cof’ fee (kof’i), n. [Arab.], a tree and 
its berries; a drink of coffee 
berries, roasted, powdered, and 
infused. 

cof’fer, n. [I'r., from Gk. kophinus 
COFFIN], a chest for holding 
money or jewels. 

cof’fin, n. [Fr., as COFFER], the 
box in which a dead body is laid 
for burial. 

cog, n. [Seand.], a tooth on the 
rim of a wheel ;—v., to fix or 
cut teeth on the rim.—pres. p., 
cogging; p.p., cogged. 

co’gent (kdjént), a. [L. ecdgens 
(cégére, to compel)], having force ; 
convineing. 

cog’ itate (koj"iidt), v. [L. cogitare), 
to think over and over ; to turn 
over in the mind.—n., cogita’- 
tion. 

cog’nate, a. [L. cogndtus (co-, 
(gndatus, born], of the same kind. 

cognition (kognish’én), n. [L. eog- 
nitio, a finding out (cognoscére, 
to learn)], knowledge ; percep- 
tion. 

cog’nizance, n. [Fr., as COGNI- 
TION], notice ; notice of a thing 
taken by a judge; a badge.— 
a, eog’nizant, having know- 
ledge of. 

cogno’men, n. [L. cogndmen (co-, 
(g)ndmen, name)], a surname. 

eohere’, v. [L. co-, haerére, to 
stick], to stick together.—a., 
cohe’rent, sticking together ; 
consistent.—n., cohe’sion (kdhé- 


cohort 


ghd), the force that makes par- 
ticles of bodies stick together.— 
a. cohe’sive (-siv). 

cohort, n. (L. cohors], the tenth 
part of a Roman legion ; a troop 
of soldiers. 

coif, n. (Fr., from Teut. kopf, 
HEAD], a cap or cowl. 

@oign (koin), n. [cor], (of vantage) 
a position of superiority. 

coil, v. [Fr., from L. colligére, to 
gather], to roll round ; to wind 
into a ring ;—x., the ring into 
which a rope is wound. 

coin, n. [Fr., from L. cuneus, a 
wedge], a piece of metal stamped 
for money ;—v., to stamp 
money; to invent.—ns., coi’- 
nage (-ndj), a coining of money ; 
the currency ; coiner, one who 
makes counterfeit coins. 

coincide (kdinsid’), v. [Fr., from 
L. co-, IN-, cadere, to fall], to fall 
in with ; to agree at all points.— 
n., coin’cidence (kdin’sidéns), 
things happening together ; 
agreement at all points.—a., 
coin’cident. 

coir, n. [Malay], coconut fibre. 

coke, n. [etym.?], coal out of 
which gas has been extracted. 

eol’‘ander or cull’ender, n. [L. 
colatorium, strainer], a vessel 
with holes in the bottom for 

liquids. 

edld, s. [A.S.], without heat ; un- 
feeling ;—n., that which causes 
cold; the feeling of cold; in- 
flammation resulting from chill. 
—n., coldness. 

eol'ie, n. (Fr., from Gk. kolikos, 
pained in the bowels], pain in 
the bowels. 

collaborate, v. [con +LABoUR], to 
work along with another.—~., 
collab’oration. 

collapse’ (koldps’), v. [L. CON- 
(labi, to fall)}, to fall in or down 
all at once ;—~%., a falling in or 
down suddenly. 

collar, n. [Fr., from L. colldre 
(collum, the neck)], something 
worn round the neck ;—v., to 
catch by the collar. 

collate’, v. [L. con-, ldtus (ferre, 
to bring)], to bring side by side ; 
to compare point for point.—xn., 
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eolonnade 


eolla’tion, a bringing together 
to compare or examine ; a meal 
between times. 

eollat’eral, a. [L. con-, ldtus, a 
side], side by side; indirectly 
related to. 

colleague (kol’ég), n. (Fr., from 
L. colléga], one who acts with 
another. 

collect’, v. [Fr., from late L. col- 
lecta (L. CON-, legére, to gather)], 
to gather together.—ns., col’- 
leet, a short prayer; collec’- 
tion, a gathering together ; money 
that is gathered.—a., collec’- 
tive, in a mass ; all together. 

college (kol’éj), n. (Fr., from L., 
as COLLEAGUE], a number of 
men chosen to act together; a 
body of learned men for teach- 
ing ; a building for teaching or 
studying.—a., eolle’giate. 

collide’, v. [L. collidére (co -, laedére, 
to dash or hurt)], to strike or 
dash together.—n., collision 
(kélizh’6n), a striking together. 

eoll‘ie, n., a Scottish sheepdog. 

eoll‘ier (kol’yér), n. [COAL-, -tER], 
one who works in a coal mine ; 
a ecoal-carrying ship.—n., coll’- 


eol’locate, v. locdtus 
(locdre, to place)}, to put into 
the right place; to arrange.— 
n., colloca’tion, a putting into 
proper place. 

eolloquy (kol’ékwi), n. [L. collo- 
quium, conversation (co-, loqui, 
to talk)], a speaking together ; 
conversation.—a., collé’quial, 
used in everyday speaking. 

eollu’sion, n. [con +L. ludire, to 
play], a secret agreement for 
purposes of fraud. 

eo’lon (1), n. (Gk. kélon, a limb], 
the mark (:) used at the end of a 
clause. 

eo’lon (2), n. [Gk.], lower part of 
the large intestine.—n., coli’tis, 
inflammation of the colon. 

eolonel (kér’nél), n. [Fr., from It. 
colonella, L. columna, a COLUMN], 
the chief officer of a regiment. 

colonize. See COLONY. 

eolonnade’, n. (Fr., from L. coc 
lumna, a COLUMN], a row of 
columns or pillars. 


colony 


colony, n. [L. colénia, a colony, 
from colere, to till], people who 
have gone to occupy a distant 
country; the country so peopled. 
—n., eol’onist.—v., eol’onize, 
to people a distant country.— 
n., eoloniza’tion. 

Coios’sus, n. [Gk. kolossos], a 
large statue of Apollo that stood 
across the entrance to the har- 
bour of Rhodes.—a., eolos’sal, 
of a huge size. 

eol’our (kal’wr), n. [Fr., from L. 
color], the kind of light that 
comes from an object; a tint; 
appearance to the mind; false 
show ; (pl.) a flag or banner ;— 
v., to give colour to; to show 
colour, 

eolporteur’ (kdlpdrtér’ or kol’por- 
tér), n. (Fr., from colporter (L. 
collum, the neck; portare, to 
carry)], @ travelling merchant 
who carries a pack hung from 
his neck ; a seller of tracts and 
religious books, 

colt, n. [A.S.], a young animal, 
esp. a young horse. 

Colt’er, See couLTER. 

sol'‘umbine, n. [L. coluwmba, a 
dove], a garden plant with 
flowers like clusters of doves ; 
in pantomime the mistress of 
Harlequin. 

column (‘ol’wm), n. [L. columna), 
a long, round stone, etc., set. on 
end to hold up or adorn a build- 
ing; a pillar; a long, narrow 
array of soldiers; the division 
ofa page of a book up and down ; 
@ row of figures, 

com.-, pref. See cons, 

c6’ma, n. [Gk.], stupor; 
sleep.—a., com‘atése, 

Gomb (kom), n. [A.S.], an instru- 
ment with teeth for straighten- 
ing and cleaning hair, wool, ete. ; 
cells for holding honey; the 
crest of a cock ;—v., to clean or 
straighten with a comb. 

Combat (kim’- or kom’'bdl), v. 
[Fr., from L. CON-, and root of 
BATTLE], to fight ;—»., a fight ; 
& contest.—., com’batant.—a., 
combative, fond of fighting. 

sombe (koom), n. [A.8.], a hollow 
among hi 
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combine’, v. {L. oon-, bint, two 
by two], to join by twos; to join 
tegether ;—n., a group of people 
joined for business purposes.— 
n., combina’tion, a number of 
persons or things joined for a 
purpose, 

combus'tible, a. [L. combustum 
(CON -, urére, to burn)], that can 
be burned.—x., combust’ion, 
a burning. 

come (kum), v. [A.S.], to move to- 
wards one; to draw near.— 
pres. p., coming; p.p., come 3 
past, came, 

comedy, n. (Fr., from Gk. kémos, 
a feast; ddé, a song), a. play 
dealing with the lighter feelings 
and actions.—., come’dian, an 
actor or writer of light plays. 

ecome'’ly (kwm’li), a. [A.S.], be- 
coming ; graceful.—n., come’s 
liness. 

com ‘et, n. [ Gk. cométes, long -hair- 
ed (komé, hair)], a starlike body 
with a long tail or train of light. 

com ‘fit (kum’ fit), n. (Fr., from L. 
con-, facére, to make], a sweet- 
meat, 

com fort (kiim’fort), v. (Fr., from 
L. con-, fortis, strong], to give 
strength or pleasure to; to 
cheer; to support ;—n., that 
which gives ease or rest.—as., 
comfortable, possessed of com- 
fort ; causing comfort; com’. 
fortless, without comfort.—n., 
comforter, 

eom’‘ie and comi’eal, as. (Gk. 
kémikos (see COMEDY)], causing 
mirth. 

com’ma, n. (Gk. komma, a part 
cut off], a punctuation mark (,). 

command’, v. [Fr., from L. con-, 
mandare, to entrust, to order], 
to give orders ; to beat the head ; 
—n., power or right to give 
orders; the order given.—ns., 
command’ment, an order; 
commandant’, comman’der, 
—v., commandeer’, to seize for 
military purposes. 

commemorate, v. [L. COoN-, 
memordre, to call to mind], to 
join in recalling the memory of; 
to do honour to.n., commem- 
ora’ honour done to the 


memory of.—da., 
opative. 
commence’, v. [Fr., from L. Con -, 
initium, a beginning), to begin ; 
to take a first step.—., Com- 
mence‘ment, 
commend’, v. [L. commenddre, to 
entrust], to give into another’s 
care; to present 4 person as 
worthy , to speak well of.—da., 
commendable, worthy of be- 
ing commended or praised.— 
n., commenda’'tion, a state- 
ment commending. 
commen’'strate, a. [L. 
mensiva, &® MEASURE], of the 
same measure with; that can 
be measured by the same rule 
or standard; of equal size.— 
a., commen’sarable, that can 
be divided by the same number 
without a remainder. 
com’ment ov. [Fr., from L. com- 
mentum (CON-, minisci, to con- 
sider)}, to say or write in ex- 
planation ; to make a note or 
remark.—ns., comment, a note 
or remark; com’mentary, 4 
book of explanations ; a story 
of events ; com’mentator, one 
who makes notes. 
eom’meres, n. [Fr., from L. com- 
mercium (CON-, mera, goods)), 
exchange, or buying and selling ; 
any kind of friendly dealings.— 
a., commer’cial (komér’shdl), 
belonging to commerce. 
eommingle’ (kémingl’), v. (CON, 
MINGLE], to mix together, 
commis’erate, v. (L. con-, miser- 
Gri, to pity), to feel sorrow for 
or with another; to pity.--». 
eommisera’tion, a feeling of 
pity. 
commissary, n. [late L, com- 
missdrius, from lL. commissus 
(committére, to entrust)], a person 
to whom business is entrusted ; 
an officer who has charge of the 
food supply of an army.—*., 
commissar’iat, the work of a 
commissary; the officers in 
charge of the food supply, 
commission (kdmish'én), n. ([Fr., 
from L. commissus (see COMMIS- 
maby), 0 a giving into one’s charge; 
duty to perform; an order 


commem’- 


CON -, 
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commotion 


giving power to act;  appoint- 
ment by the king to an officer- 
ship; @ number of persons ap- 
pointed to do some work ; a fee 
for work done ;—v., to give 
power to do; to send out with 
power. — 7s., commis’sioner, 
one who is empowered to act; 
commissionaire’ (-dr’), a uni- 
formed head porter or messenger. 

commit’, v. [L. committére (cON-, 
mittere, to send)], to give in 
trust ; to send to prison ; to do 
something (wrong) ; (oneself) to 
take a decided step; to bind 
others. —pres. p., committing 3 
p.p., eommitted,—ns., com- 
mit’ment and commit’tal, act 
of giving in charge ; a sending 
to prison; state of being in 
prison ; eommit’tee, a number 
of men to whom some business 
is entrusted. 


eommo’dious, a, [Fr., from L. 
commodus, convenient], having 
plenty of room; roomy.—n., 


commodity, something of use 
or which is bought and sold, 
eom‘modore, n. [formerly com- 
mandore|, the commander of a 
squadron of ships, ranking below 
rear-admiral ; the flag-ship or 
leading vessel. 
eom’mon, a. [Fr., from L, com- 
minis), belonging to more than 
one; often met with ; of little 
value ; of low birth ;—»., land 
to which all have a right.—n., 
eom’‘mone?r, one of the people ; 
a member of the House of 
Commons,—adv., com’monly, 
for the most part.—n., com's 
monplace, a thing often talked 
or written about ;-~a.,. often 
spoken of ; well known ; 
ing originality,—ns., com’mons, 
the common people; the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons ; 
food at a common table ; com’- 
monwealth or com’monweal, 
the good of all the people; the 
whole body of the people, 
eommo’tion (kémd’shon), n. [Fr., 
from L. CON-, movére, to move], 
a moving hither and thither ; a 
violent movement; a disturb- 
ance. 


com’mine (1), n. (Fr., from L. 
comminis, COMMON], a city or 
small district in France ruled by 
@ mayor and council. 

commune’ (2), v., to talk together , 
to share each other’s thoughts.— 
ns., commd’nion, a sharing the 
same thoughts and opinions ; 
union in worship; the Lord’s 
Supper; communiqué (kd- 
moonikd’) (Fr.], a report, esp. 
of military news, communicated 
to the newspapers ; com’man- 
ism, a political doctrine which 
aims at the overthrow of capital- 
ism and the vesting of all 
authority and property in the 
state; com’munist, a sup- 
porter of communism; com- 
m(‘nity, possession along with 
others ; the people of a city or 
country.—v., communicate [ L. 
communicdre), to share with 
others; to give information ; 
to take part in the communion ; 
to be connected (with).—wns., 
commu ‘nicant, a sharer; one 
who partakes of the communion ; 
commaniea ‘tion, a sharing with 
others ; a means of passing or 
sending word from one place to 
another.—a., commu ’‘nicative, 
talkative ; not reserved. 

commute’, v. | L. commitdre, to ex- 
change (CON -, miitdre, tochange)), 
to put one thing in place of 
another, to lessen a punishment. 
—n,. commuta’tion, a change 
from one burden, etc., to another 
more easily borne.—a., com- 
mQ ‘table, that can be exchanged. 

com ’‘paet (1), n. [L. CON-, pacisci, 
to make an agreement], an 
agreement. 

com’pact (2), a. [L. compactum|], 
well arranged ; closely pressed ; 
—v., to press closely together ;— 
n., a pocket case for face powder. 
—n., compact’ness, 

ecompan’ion, n. [Fr., from L. con-, 
pdnis, bread], one who is often 
at another’s side ; a comrade.— 

n., companionship, 
com’pany, n., a number of people 
together for a purpose ; fellow- 
ship ; a party of soldicrs under 
& captain and two lieutenants, 
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compare’, v. (Fr., from L. com- 
pardre (CON-, PAR)], to measure 
alongside of something else ; to 
find out how things agree or 
differ; to give the degrees of 
comparison.—as., com’parable, 
that can be compared ; of equal 
value or regard ; compar’‘ative, 
measured by comparison with 
something else ; (grammar) ex- 
pressing a greater or less degree 
of.—n., compar’ison, act of 
comparing; the change of an 
adjective from positive to com- 
parative and superlative. 

compart’ment, n. [Fr., from L. 
CON-, pars, & PART), a part; a 
division ; a room. 

compass (kium'pds), n. [Fr., from 
L. CON-, passus, a step], a going 
round; a line round, or the 
space within ; an instrument for 
drawing a circle ; (mariner’s) an 
instrument with a movable mag- 
netic needle, pointing always to 
the north ;—v., to reach or go 
round. 

compassion (kdémpdsh’én), n. [I'r., 
from L. con-, pati, to suffer], a 
suffering with another; a feeling 
of pity for.—a., compas’sionate, 
feeling pity ;—v., to feel pity. 

compat’ible, a. [Fr., from L., as 
COMPASSION], that can live or be 
together without disagreeing.— 
n., compatibility, ability to 
agree. 

compatriot, n. [Fr., CONn-, PA- 
TRIOT], one of the same country ; 
—a., of the same country. 

compeer’, 7. [Fr., from L. con-, 
PEER], an equal in rank, age, or 
power. 

compel’, v. [Fr., from L. compel- 
lere (CON~, pellére, to drive)], to 
drive on; to force.—pres. p., 
compelling ; p.p., compelled. 
—n., ecompul’sion, act of com- 
pelling or forcing.—a., com- 
pul’sory, having the power of 
compelling. 

ecompen’dium, n. [L., a shorten- 
ing (CON-, pendére, to weigh)], a 
small book containing what is 
important in a larger one.—a., 
compen‘dious, brief but com- 
pact, 


compensate 


compensate, v. [L. Con-, pensdre 
to balance], to give weight for 
weight ; to make up for.—v., 
compensa‘tion, a making up 
for loss. 

compete’, v. [Fr., from L. com- 
petere (CON-, petére, to seek)], to 
seek along with another; to 
be a rival to.—n., competition 
(kémpétish’én), a striving with 
another.—a., eompet’itive, de- 
termined by competition.—n., 
competitor. 

ecom'petent, a. [Fr., from L. com- 

pétens, seeking after], fitted 20 | 


able to do.—ns., eom’petence 
and competency, fitness ; 
means of living , legal power. 

compile’, v. [Fr., from lL. com- 
pilare (li. Con-, pildre, to plun- 
der)], to gather together; to 
make up of bits.—n., eompila’- 
tion (kompild’shén), a collecting 
of matter; a book made up of 
selections from others. 

compla‘cent, a. [L. con-, placére, 
to PLEASE}, pleased with one- 
self; self-satisfied.—ns., eom- 
pla‘ecence and compla’cency, a 
feeling of pleasure , self-satisfac- 
tion. 

complain’, v. [Fr., from L. con-, 
plangére, to bewail], to make 
known sorrow or anger by words ; 
to bring a charge of wrong-doing. 
—ns., complai’nant, one who 
complains or raises a case in 
court ; complaint’, an expres- 
sion of sorrow, anger, or pain ; 
that which is complained of ; a 
cause of illness. 

complaisant (kompldzant’), a. 
{Fr., as COMPLACENT], causing 
pleasure , wishing to please.— 
n., complaisance’, 

com’plement, n. [L. complémen- 
tum (con-, plére, to fill)], that 
which completes ; the full num- 
ber.—ns., complemen‘tal and 
complemen’tary, completing. 

complete’, v. [L.. con-, plére, to 
fill], to fill up; to bring to an 
end; to finish ;—a., filled up; 
finished.—adv., complete’ly.— 
n., comple’tion, filling up; a 
bringing to an end. 

com’plex, a. [L. complex (con-, 
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plectere, to fold)], made up of 
twists or folds; having many 
parts ;—n., an abnormal mental 
state due to repressed ideas or a 
sense of frustration.—n., com- 
plexity, state of being complex ; 
difficulty of explanation. 

eomplex’ion (komplek’shén), n. 
[Fr., from L. complexio, as com- 
PLEX], colour of the skin; out- 
ward appearance. 

com ’‘plicate, v. [L. con-, plicdtus 
(plicare, to fold)}, to make a thing 
difficult to understand or undo ; 
to involve.—n., complication. 
—n., ecomplie’ity (kémplis’iti), 
a being mixed up with another 
in an action. 

com’pliment, n. [Fr., from L., as 
COMPLEMENT], a pleasing word or 
act ; an expression of regard.— 
v., compliment’, to say a pleas- 
ing word to; to pay a compli- 
ment.—a., complimen’tary. 

com 'pline or com’plin, n. (O0.Fr. 
complie, from Li. compléta hora, 
COMPLETE hour], the last church 
service of the day. 

comply, v. [It., from Sp. complir, 
to COMPLETE], to agree (with) ; 
to do as some one wishes.—n., 
compli’ance, a yielding to.— 
a., compli’ant, 

compo’nent, a. [L. Con-, ponére, 
to place], making up ;—n., one 
of the parts of which a thing is 
composed. 

comport’, v. [Fr., from L. con-, 
portdre, to carry], to conduct or 
bear oneself.—n., eomport’- 
ment, behaviour ; demeanour ; 
carriage. 

compose’ (kémpdz’), v. [Fr., from 
L. CoNn-, and root of PosE, con- 
fused with pdnére, to put], to put 
the parts of a thing together ; 
to make up ; to write a book or 
piece of music ; to lay to rest.— 
a., composed’, settled ; quiet.— 
n., compds’er, a writer of books 
or of music.—a., composite, 
made up of parts ; mixed.—ns., 
composition (-zish’én) that. 
which is made up or written ; 
an arrangement for the payment 
of a debt; compos‘itor, one 
who sets up printing types; 


compound 


compo’sure (kompo'zhir), state 
of being at rest ; calmness. 

compound’, v. [Fr., from L. com- 
ponére (CON-, pdnére, to place)), 
to mix together ; to come to an 
agreement.—a., com’pound, of 
more parts than one ;—, a 
thing made of two or more 
parts ; an enclosure (from Malay 
campong). 

comprehend’, v. [L. CON-, PRE-, 
hendére, to grasp], to lay hold of 
with the mind ; to contain within 
limits.—a@., comprehen’‘sible, 
able to be understood ; intellig- 
ible—n., comprehen’sion, a 
laying hold of by the mind ; 
power of mind; room to con- 
tain.—a., comprehen’sive, in- 
cluding everything essential. 

compress’, v. [Fr., from compri- 
mere (CON -, premére, to press)], to 


press together; to put into 
smaller space.—a., Ccompres’- 
sible.—n., ecompres’sion, act 


of compressing ; state of being 
compressed.—a., compres’sive, 
able to compress.—n., Gom’- 
press, a pad or bandage. 
comprise’, v. (Fr. compris, from 
L. comprehendére (see COMPRE- 
HEND)], to hold within 
to contain. —n., eompri’sal, 
inclusion ; comprehension. 
compromise (kdm’'prdémiz),  v, 
[Fr., from L. compromittere (CON -, 
promittére, to promise)], to settle 
a dispute by giving up something 
on both sides ; to put in a posi- 
tion of being suspected ;—n., an 
agreement made to settle, 
comptrél’ler, See under CONTROL. 
compul’sion and compulsory. 
See under COMPEL. 
sompune’tion (kémpiink’shdn), n. 
{Fr., from L. compunetio (con-, 
pungére, to prick)}, uneasiness of 
mind because of wrong-doing. 
eompute’, v. [Fr., from L. com- 
putdre (CON-, putdre, to think)], 
to count up.—n., eomputa’- 
tion, a counting up. 
eom’rade, n. |Fr., from Sp., from 
L. caméra, &® CHAMBER}, & room- 
mate ; a companion,—n., Ccom’- 
radeship. 
con, v. [A.S. cunnan, to know], to 
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itself ;; 


study carefully ; to commit to 
memory. 

eon-, pref. [L. cum], with; to- 
gether (as in CONGRESS, CONVOKE, 
COLLEAGUE, COMMIT, CORRE- 
SPOND, COUNSEL). 

concatenate, v. [late L. concat- 
éndtus (CON -, caténa, a chain), to 
chain together ;. to link things 
end to end.—., coneatena’tion, 
a connected series, 

eon’cave, a. [Fr., from L. concavus 
(CON-, cavus, hollow)], hollow ; 
with a hollow curve; opposite 
of convex ;—”., a hollow.—n., 
concavity, the hollow part; the 
inner surface of a shell, 

conceal’, v. [Fr., from L. concéldre 
(cons, céldre, to hide)], to hide or 
keep out of sight.—n., conceal’- 
ment, state or place of hiding. 

eoneede’, v. [L. concédére (CON-, 
cédére, to yield)), to give up or 
yield; to grant.—n., eonees’- 
sion, a conceding; something 
given up ; a grant. 

conceit’ (kdnsél’), n. [L. concepta 
(concipere, 3e@ CONCEIVE)], some- 
thing held in the mind; a 
thought ; too high an opinion 
of oneself.—a., concei’ted, 

conceive’, v. (Fr., from L. conei- 
pere (CON-, capére, to take)), to 
form in the womb; to form a 
thought in the mind.—a., eon- 
cei‘vable, able to be thought of ; 
thinkable ; credible. 

eon’centrate, v. [formerly con- 
centre (L. CON-, centrum, the 
centre ; to press into a smaller 
space. — n., concentration, 
compression ; close attention. 

eoncen’tric, a., having the same 
centre. 

concept. n. [L. conseptum (con-, 
capére, to take)], something 
thought of; a thought. —n., 
econcep’tion, act of conceiving ; 
a thought ; an idea. 

concern’, v. [I'r., from L. concer- 
nere (CON-, cernere, to see)], to 
claim one’s attention ; to belong 
to or affect ; (oneself) to take an 
interest in ;—wn., that which be- 
longs to or affects a person ; much 
thought or care ; a business.—a., 
concerned’, having to do with ; 
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anxious.—prep.,  concer’ning, 
about ; relating to. 

concert’, v. (Fr., from L. concer- 
tre (cON-, certdre, to strive)}, to 
plan or act along with others.— 
n., Con'cert, agreement; har- 
mony ; a musical entertainment. 

concerti’na (-/én‘-a), n., a musical 
instrument resembling an 
accordion. 

concil'iate, v. [L. concilidtus (con- 
cilidre, see COUNCIL)], to win 
over; to make an enemy into 
a friend.—»., eoneilia’tion, the 
winning of a person’s goodwill. 
—a., concil‘iatory, kind in 
Tanner ; tending to win over, 

Concise’, a. (L. consisus, cut short 
(Con -, caedére, to cut)], cut short ; 
in few words.—n., concise’ness, 

con’elave, n. (Fr., from L. con- 
cldve, a room|, the room in which 
the cardinals meet to choose the 
Pope; a meeting of cardinals ; 
any private meeting. 

conclude’ (konklood’), v. ([L. con- 
cliidére (CON -, claudére, to shut)), 
to bring or come to an end: to 
make up one’s mind.—n., eon- 
elu’sion, the last part; a de- 
cision.—a., conelu’sive, final ; 
decisive. 

concoct’, v. [L. concoctus, conco- 
quere (CON-, coquere, to mix or 
put together)}, to plan or arrange. 
—n, econcoe’tion, something 
mixed or planned. 

eoncom ‘itant, a. [L. con-, comi- 
tari, to go with), going along or 
happening with ;—n., that which 
goes along or happens with. 

con’cord, n. (Fr., from L. concordia 
(CON-, cor, the heart)], union of 
heart and thought, or of sounds ; 
agreement.—n., concor’dance, 
concord ; the chief words of a 
book arranged in alphabetical 
order, showing the places where 
they occur. — a., concor’dant, 
agreeing. 

con’course (kon’kdrs), n. (Fr., from 
L. coneursus,| a running or meet- 
ing together; a gathering of 

~ people. 

con’erete, a (L. concrétus (con-, 
crescére, to grow)), denoting one 
particular 3 the opposite of 


condition 


abstract or general ;—n., a hard 
building material made of lime, 
sand, and small stones held to- 
gether by cement.—v., concrete’, 
to unite into a solid mass.—n., 
conere’tion, a mass of parts 
grown firmly together. 

con’cubine (kon‘kabin), n. [Fr., 
from L. concubina (con -, eubdre, 
to lie)], a woman who lives with a 
man to whom she is not married, 

concu ‘piscence (konki'piséns), n. 
(L. concupiscenita (con=, cupere, 
to desire)}, carnal or sexual desire, 

concur’, v. (L. concurrere (CON-, 
currere, to run)}, to meet in a 
point ; to have the same opinion ; 
to act together.—pres, Dp., con. 
curring 3 p p., coneurred.—x., 
concur’pence, agreement in 
thinking or acting ; approval 
—«a., coneur’rent, 

concussion (kdnkush’én), n. (L. 
concussio, a shaking], a violent 
shock by one body striking 
against another, 

condemn’ (kéndem’), v. [Fr., from 

condemndre, to condemn 

(CON-, demndre)}, to declare to 
be wrong; to give over to be 
punished ; to judge unfit tor 
use.—., condemnation, 

condense’, v. [Fr., from L. con- 
densGre (CON-, densdre, to make 
thick)], to change from vapour 
into hquid ; to grow or make 
thick ; to abridge—ns., eon- 
densa‘tion ; conden'ser, appa- 
ratus for increasing electrical 
charge. 

condescend’ (kondésend’), v. (Fr., 
from late L. condescendere (CON« 
descendére, to DESCEND)], to come 
down to a lower place; to be 
kind to-one lower or weaker.— 
n., Condeseen’sion, kindness to 
persons lower in rank. 

condign’ (kdndin), a. (Fr., from 

condignus (CON-, dignus, 

worthy)], well-deserved. 

eon‘diment, n. [Fr., from L. con- 
dimentum), that which is eaten 
along with food to give it a 
Pleasing taste. 

eondi'tion (/éndi’shdn), n. [ L. con- 
ditw, a putting together], the 
state in which a person ora thing 
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is; rank in society ; that with- 
out which something else cannot 
be; a clause in an agreement.— 
a., eondi’tional, under condi- 
tions ; depending on something 
else. 

eondole’, v. [L. condolére (cON-, 
dolére, to grieve)], to mourn along 
with.—n., conddl’ence, mourn- 
ing along with. 

condone’, v. [L. condéndre, 
pardon], to pass 
condona’tion. 

econ’dor, n. [Sp.], a large bird of 
prey. 

conduce’, v. [L. condiicere (CON-, 
dicere, to lead)], to lead towards 
some end ; contribute.—a., con- 
du’cive, tending to bring about ; 
contributing. 

con‘duet, n. [L. con-, ductus (di- 
cere, to lead)], guidance of one- 
self or others ; manner of acting 
or living.—v., conduet’, to act 
asa leader , to show the way ; to 
carry on ; to carry (heat, electric- 
ity, etc.) ; (oneself) to behave.— 
n., conduc’ tion, power of letting 
heat, etc., pass along.—da., con- 
duc’tive.—n., conduc’tor, a 
guide; a material along which 
heat or electricity can easily pass. 

eon‘duit (kin’- or kon'dit), n. (Fr., 
as CONDUCT], a channel or pipe. 

eone, n. [Fr., from Gk. kdnos, a 
peak], a figure with a round base 
tapering to the top , the fruit of 
firs and other trees.—as., eon‘ie 
and con‘ical.—n., cdn‘ifer, a 
tree bearing fruit in the form of 
cones.—a., coniferous. 

coney. See cony. 

confabula’tion, n. [L. con-, fabu- 
lari, to talk], a talking together. 

eonfee’tion (kdnfek’shon), n. [Fr., 
from L. confectus, made up], a 
sweetmeat.—ns., confee’tioner, 
one who makes sweetmeats ; 
confec’tionery, sweetmeats ; 
the place where they are made 
or sold.—a., eonfec’tionary. 

confederate, v. [L. con-, foedus, a 
league], to join together fora pur- 
pose;—., a member of a league ; 
—a., leagued together.—s., con- 
fed’eracy, agreement to act ; 
persons associated for a purpose ; 


to 
over. — 2, 
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econfedera’tion, a joining to- 
gether in a league; the persons 
or countries so joined. 

confer’, v. [L. con -, ferre, to bring], 
to exchange opinions ; to talk a 
matter over; to give.—pres. p., 
conferring ; p.p., conferred.— 
n., eon’ference, a meeting for 
exchanging opinions. 

confess’, v. [Fr., from L. confessus 
(con-, fatléri, to confess)], to own 
that a thing is true ; to tell one’s 
own faults or sins.—adv., confes’- 
sedly, without denial ; admitting 
of no denial.—ns., confession 
(kénfesh’on), a telling of one’s 
sins; a statement of what one 
believes; confes’sional, the 
seat where a priest hears confes- 
sions ; econfes’sor, one who tells 
what he has done or believes ; 
one who hears others confess. 

eonfide’, v. [L. con-, fidére, to 
trust], to trust fully ; to give into 
one’s charge.—ns., con’fidant, 
one in whom a person puts trust ; 
a very close friend (f., con’- 
fidante); con’fidenee, firm 
trust in oneself or others ; a secret 
entrusted.—as., eon’fident, hav- 
ing strong trust ; confidential, 
deserving of trust ; trusted ; told 
in confidence. 

eonfigura’tion (kénfigaird’shén), n. 
[L. con-, figirdre, to fashion (see 
FIGURE)], outward shape or form. 

confine’, v. [Fr.. from L. confines 
(con-, finis, a boundary)], to keep 
within bounds; to shut up.—ns. 
con’fine, a common. boundary 
(usu. pl.); eonfine’ment, a keep- 
ing within bounds; imprison- 
ment; childbirth. 

confirm’, v. [Fr., from L. con- 
firmdre (CON-, firmdare, to make 
strong)], to make sure ; to prove 
to be true; to admit to the 
membership of a church.—n., 
confirma ‘tion, a making strong; 
proof of the truth of something ; 
admission to full church member- 
ship.—as., econfir’mative and 
confir’matory, giving proof. 

con ‘fiseate, v. [L. confiscdtus (CON- 
fiscus, the public purse)], to take 
over to the treasury ; to take by 
authority.—n., confisea ‘tion. 
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conflagra’tion ( kénflagra’shén), n. 
[L. confiagratio (con-, flagrdre, 
to burn)], a large fire. 

con’flict, n. [L. conflictus (con-, 
fligére, to strike)], a dashing to- 
gether ; a severe fight.—v., con- 
flict’, to fight against ; to be 
opposed. 

con’fluent, a. [L. CON-, fluére, to 
flow], flowing together.—ns., 
eon‘fluence, a flowing together ; 
the place where two rivers meet ; 
conflux, a crowd. 

conform’, v. [Fr., from L. con- 
formadre (con-, forma, shape)], to 
make of the same form (as); to 
submit to; to belong to an 
established Church.—a., eon- 
for’mable, of a like form with : 
agreement with.—ns., confor- 
mation, shape or form; con- 
for’mity, agreement. 

confound, v. [Fr., from L. confun- 
dere (CON-, fundere, to pour)], to 
mix in a wrong way; to put 
into confusion. 

confront’ (kénfriint’), v. [Fr., from 
late L. confrontare (con-, frons, 
the forehead)], to stand or bring 
face to face with. 

confuse’ (kénfiiz’), v. [L. confusus, 
CONFOUNDED], to mix things in a 
wrong way ; to put into disorder ; 
to perplex.—n., confu’sion, 
state of being confused ; shame. 

confute’, v. [L. confatare, to cool 
hot water], to show to be wrong ; 
to disprove.—n., eonfata’tion, 

eongé and congée (kon’ji), ns. 
[Fr.], a taking leave ; a farewell 
—vs., to take leave. P.P.c. on a 
visiting card means pour prendre 
congé [I'r.], to take leave; to 
bid good -bye. 

congeal’ (kdnjél’), v. [Fr., from LL. 
congeldre (CON-, gelu, cold)], to 
make hard by cold ; to turn into 
ice ; to freeze. 

conge’nial (kdnjé’nidl), a. [L. CON-, 
GENIAL], having like tastes. 
congen‘ital, a. [L. con-, gignére, 
. beget], belonging to one from 
irth 


congest’ (kdnjest’), v. [L. congestus, 
heaped together (con-, gerére, to 
carry)], to gather into a mass ; 
to cause’ an - -of the 
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blood-vessels or other organs.— 
a., Conges’ted, too full.—n., 
conges‘tion, abnormal gathering 
of blood in some part of the body: 
overcrowding. 

conglomerate, v. [L. conglomerd- 
tus, made into a ball (con-, glo- 
mus, a ball)], to gather into a ball . 
—n., rock composed of rounded 
pebbles stuck together.—n., con- 
glomera’‘tion, a mass of different 
kinds of things. 

cCongrat‘ilate, v. [L. con-, gratu- 
lari, to wish one joy], to wish a 
person joy.—n., econgratula’- 
tion.—a., congratulatory, 
wishing congratulations. ‘ 

con’gregate (kong'grégat), v. {L. 
CON-, grex, a flock], to come to- 
gether into one place; to bring 
together ; to assemble.—~., 
together ; to assemble.—n., con- 
grega‘tion, a company gathered 
for worship.—a., congrega’- 
tional, belonging to a congrega- 
tion.—n., Congrega’tionalism, 
a Church system of independent 
congregations, 

con’gress (kong’gres), n. [L. con- 
gressus (CON-, gradi, to go)], a 
coming together ; a meeting for 
public business ; parliament of 
the United States. 

con’gruent (kong'gruént), a. [Le 
congruére, to agree], agreeing to- 
gether.—n., congru’ity (kong- 
groo‘iti), agreement between per- 
sons or things. 

conjee’ture, n. [Fr., from L. con- 
jectiira, a guess (CON-, jacére, to 
throw)], a putting together of 
thoughts ; an opinion formed on 
slight evidence ;—v., to form 
such an opinion. 

conjoin, v. (Fr., from L. conjungére 
CON-, jungére, to JOIN)], to join 
together.—a., conjoint’, acting 
together, 

eon‘jugal, a. [L. con-, jungeére, to 
join], belonging to married life. 

con‘jigate, v. [L. conjugdtus, 
united, as CONJUGAL], to join 
together ; to show the parts of 
a verb.—n., conjuga’tion. 

conjune’tion (kénjink’shén), n. 
{L. CoNn-, junctus (jungére, to 
JOIN)], a joining together; a 
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word used for joining other 
words to each other.—a., eon- 
june’tive, serving to unite.—n., 
conjune’ture, a combination of 
events. 

conjure’ (1), v. [Fr., from L. con- 
jirdre (L.con-,jirdre, to swear)), 
to call on in a solemn manner ; 
to bind by oath.—m»., conjara’- 
tion, a swearing by the name 
of something sacred ; a binding 
by oath. 

conjure (2) (kin'jar), v. {asabove), 
to use magic; to juggle.—wn., 
con’jurer, 

connect’, v. [L. con-, nectére, to 

join}, to fasten together ; to be 

joined to.—n., econnee’tion or 

connex’ion, a joining together ; 

that which joins ;, persons asso- 

ciated ; relatives,—a., connec’- 

tive, binding ;—n., a word that 

joins other words together. 

connive’, v. [L. connivére, to wink), 
to shut the eyes to a fault; to 
wink at; to pretend not to see. 
—n., econni’vanee, shutting 
one’s eyes to a fault, 

connoisseur’ (ondsér’), n. [Fr., 
as COGNITION], one well skilled ; 
a@ good judge. 

connote,’ v. [L. con-, noldre, to 
NOTE], to signily along with; to 
imply.—n., connota’tion. 

conquer (kong’kér), v. (Kr., from 
L. conquirére (CON -, quaerere, to 
seek)], to get a victory over; to 
get by force.—ns., con’queror 
and con’quest, act of conquer: 
ing; that which a conqueror 
gains. 

consanguinity, n. [L. CON-, san- 
guis, blood), relationship by 
blood. 

econ’science (kon'shéns), n. (Fr. 
from L. conscientia (CON-, scire, 
to know))], a knowledge of 
thoughts and actions as right or 


wrong; the power in man by 
which he knows right from 
wrong; sense of duty.—da., 


eonscien’tious (konshien’shis), 
guided by conscience; scrup- 
ulous, 

eon'scious (kon’shis), a., knowing 
one’s own thoughts or actions. 
—adv., con’sciously.—n., con-’ 
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sciousness, stute of being con- 
scious; knowledge of what pasess 
in one’s own mind. 
con’seript, a. [L. conscriptus, en- 
rolled], having one’s name writ- 
ten down in a list ;—n., one who 
is compelled by law to serve as 
a soldier or a sailor.—n., con- 
seription, an enrolment to serve 
as soldiers or sailors. 
con’secrate, v. [L. consecrdtus 
(CON-, sacer, SACRED)), to make 
sacred ; to set apart for a pur- 
pose, especially for worship.— 
n., consecration. 
consec’itive, a. [L. con-, sequi, to 
follow], following in proper order. 
consent’, v. [Fr., from L. consen- 
tire (CON-, sentire, to feel)], to 
think along with ; to be of the 
same mind as; to grant ;—x., 
oneness of mind ; agreement. 
econ’sequent, a. [Fr., from L. con- 
sequens (CON-, sequi, to follow)], 
following upon; caused by.— 
n., con’sequence, that which 
follows upon ; result.—a., econ- 
sequen tial (-shdl), coming as a 
consequence ; of great impor- 
tance ; self-important. 
conserve’, v. [I'r., from L. conser 
vdre, to keep safe], to keep from 
wasting; to boil fruit with 
sugar.—a., conser’vative, hav- 
ing power or wish to conserve ; 
—n., one averse to change.—n., 
conser’vatory, a place where 
plants are kept. 
eonsid’er, v. (Fr, from L. con+ 
siderdre), to think over carefully ; 
to fix the mind upon.—as., con- 
sid’erable, worthy of being 
thought of; of some size or 
importance; consid’erate, 
thoughtful. — n., considera’- 
tion, careful thought; the 
thought that moves to act; 
thought for others ; the ground 
of a bargain ; importance. 
consign’ (kénsin’), v. (Fr., from L. 
consignadre (CON-, signdre, to 
SIGN)], to give to someone by 
signing an agreement; to en- 
trust to a person’s keeping.— 
n., eonsign’ment, that which 
is consigned or handed over ; 
goods given for sale; a writing 
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declaring that something has belonging to constables ;—n., the 


been handed over. 

Consist’, v. [L. consistére, to stand 
together (con-, sistére, from stére, 
to stand)], to be made up of.— 
ns., consis’tenee and consis’- 
tency, state of remaining fixed ; 
degree of hardness or firmness ; 
agreement with one’s own self. 
~—a., consis‘tent, standing fixed; 
agreeing with oneself or others ; 
not contradictory. 

ry (kon'- or kdnsis' tori), 
n., a court composed of clergy- 
men.—da., eonsistor’ial, 

Gon’sole (1), n., [Fr.], a wall brack- 
et ; the key-desk of an organ. 

console’ (2), v. [Fr., from L. con- 
sdldri (CON-, sdldri, to BOLACE)}, 
to cheer one in sorrow.—n., 
consola’tion, help to bear 
sorrow ; comfort.—a., consol’ - 
atory, solacing. 

consolidate, v. [L. consoliddtus 
(CON+, solidus, soLID)), to make 
hard or solid ; to grow firm; to 
unite into one.—n., eonsolida’- 
tion, a pressing close together ; 


ess. 

Con’sols, n. [short for Consolidated 
Annuities}, part of the British 
National Debt, bearing interest 
at 24 per cent, 

con'sonant, a. (Fr., from L. con- 
sonans (CON-, sondre, to sound)], 
sounding along with; agreeing 
with ;—., a letter that can be 
used only along with a vowel. 

_ Con’sort, n. [Fr., from L. consors, 
a sharer (CON-, sors, a lot)], one 
that shares along with ; a wife 
or a husband.—v., Consort’, to 
keep company with. 

Conspie’fous, a. [L. conspicuus, 
clearly seen], that cannot be 
missed by the eye. 

conspire’, v. (Fr., from L. con- 
spirdre (CON -,spirdre, to breathe)], 
to unite for an evi] or secret. pur- 
pose.—ns., cGonspir’acy, an 
agreement to do wrong ; a plot; 
conspirator. 

con'stable (kon'- or kiin’‘stdabl), n. 
[Fr., from L. comes stabuli, com- 
panion of the stable], formerly a 
commander of the French army ; 
4 policeman.—a., constab'ilary, 


whole body of constables. 
con'stant, «. (Fr., from L. constans 
(con-, stare, to stand)), standing 
firm; always acting; faithful. 
——adv., con’stantly.—n., con’- 
staney, faithfulness to duty ; 
perseverance ; steadiness. 
constella‘tion, », (L. con-, stella, 
a star), a group of stars; a 
group of bright and beautiful 
persons or things. 
consterna’tion, n. [L. Con-, ster- 
nére, to throw down], fear caus- 
ing confusion ; great and sudden 
terror. 
eon’stitute, v. [L. constitatus, set 
up (Con-, statuére, to place)}, to 
set together; to make up of 
parts ; to arrange in order.—n., 
constit’deney, the people of a 
certain district who have votes 
for a member of Parliament.—a., 
constit’ent, helping to make 
up ;—w., one of many parts; a 
voter.—., constitu’tion, form 
or manner in which parts are join- 
ed together ; the whole powers 
of a person’s body or mind ; the 
laws and customs of a country.— 
a., constitutional, belonging to 
the constitution ; in agreement 
with laws and eustoms: 
constrain’, v. [Fr., from L. con- 
stringére, to draw tight], to bind 
elosely ; to compel.—n., eon- 
straint’, a being bound or com- 
pelled ; irresistible force. 
constrict’, v, [L. constrictus (see 
CONSTRAIN)), to draw tight; to 
press close.—n., bo’a con- 
stric’tor, a serpent that kills its 
prey by squeezing it. 
construct’, v. [i constructus 
(CON-, siruére, to build)], to put 
together; to build up. —ns., 
eonstrue‘tion, act of building ; 
a building ; ferm or manner of 
making up; arrangement of 
words ; meaning; construc’tor. 
—a., constructive, 
construe’ (kon’stroo or kénstroo’), 
v. [L. construére (see CONSTRUCT) |, 
to show the connection of words 
in a sentence ; to set words in 
order for translation ; to trans- 
late ; to make plain, 
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con’suetude, n. [L. consuétido], 
custom.—a., con ’suetu‘dinary,. 

con’‘sul, n. [L. Con -, salire, to leap], 
a chief magistrate at Rome ; 
one who looks after his country’s 
interests in a foreign land.—a., 
con’sular.—n., con’sulship, 
consul’s office or time of office. 

consult’, v. [L. consulidre (CON- 
sulére, to think over)], to talk 
with others about; to ask or 
take advice.—n., consulta’tion, 
a meeting to consult, 

consume’, v. [L. consimére, to 
take all away], to waste away ; 
to burn up; to destroy.—wx., econ- 
sump’‘tion, act of consuming ; 
amount consumed; a wasting 
disease of the lungs.—a., con- 
sump ‘tive, diseased in the lungs. 

con’summate, v. [L. conswmmd- 
tus, finished (CON-, summa, a 
suM], to bring to the highest 
point; to make prefect ;—a. 
(kénsiim’ at), in the highest de- 
gree.—~n., consummation, com- 
pletion ; perfection. 

con’tact, ». [L. coNn-, tactus (tan- 
gére, to touch)], a touching or 
meeting ; nearness enough to 
touch ;—v., to get in touch with. 

conta’gion (kdntd‘jén), n. [Fr., 
from L. contdgio, a touching), 
a giving or getting a disease by 
touching; the poison of a disease. 
—a., conta’gious (kdnid’jus), 
spreading by contact. 

contain’, v. [Fr., from L. continére 
(CON -, tenére, to hold)], to. be able 
to hold; to have within ; to keep 
in check. 

contam ‘inate, v. [L. conédmindius 
(con-, and root of CONTAGION)], 
to dirty by touching or mixing 
with something unclean. -—n., 
contamina ‘tion. 

econtemn’ (kéntem’), v. [Fr., from 
L. contemnére (er temnére, to 
despise)], to think little of. 

eon’‘template, v. [L. coniempldri, 
to think over], to look at all 
round ; to think carefully about ; 
to intend doing.—., contem- 
pla’tion, act of observing care- 
fully ; a spending much thought 
on.—a., contemplative, given 
to much thought. 
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contempora’neous and contem’- 
porary, as. [L. contempordneus 
(con -, tempus, time)], happening 
or living at the same time.—., 
contemporary, one who lives 
at the same time. 

contempt’ [L. contemptus, scorn], 
n., the feeling with which the base 
and worthless are thought of; 
the state of being thought little of ; 
scorn ; neglect.—as., contemp’= 
tible, deserving to be despised ; 
contemp’thous, having a scorn- 
ful manner. 

eontend’, v. [Fr., from L. conien- 
dére), to strive ; to fight ; (with) 
to act against. 

con’tent, n. [Fr., from L. contentus, 
CONTAINED], that. which is con- 
tained ; the size or measure of 
anything ; (pl.) the list of sub- 
jects in a book.—+v., content’, to 
make one feel he has enough ;— 
a. (or conten‘ted), pleased with 
what one has.—ns., content’- 
ment and econten’tedness, 

conten’tion (kdnlen’shén». n., an 
effort to get something by argu- 
ment; a striving after a thing; 
strife in words ; debate. 

conter’minous or ecoter’minous, 
as. [L. CON-, terminus, a bound- 
ary], having the same bound- 
aries ; touching at the borders. 

contest’, v. [Fr., from L. contestdrt 
(con-, testis, a witness)], to call 
witnesses against ; to call in ques- 
tion a right or claim.—n., econ’- 
test, a fight for the mastery. 

con’text, n. [L. contextus (CON-, 
texére, to weave)], the words 
immediately before and after 
some others which are quoted. 

contieiity, nm. [L. contiguilas 
(con-, tangére, to touch)], near- 
ness in place.—a., contig’tous, 
near to. 

con‘tinent, a. [Fr., from L. con- 
tinens, keeping in check (coNn-, 
tenére, to hold)], keeping within 
bounds; chaste ;—»., a large 
tract of land containing several 
countries. — ns., con’tinence 
and con’tinency, a check on the 
passions ; restraint ; chastity. 

continental, a., belonging toa con- 
tinent, especially that of Europe, 


contingent’ 

econtin’gent (kdéntin’jént), a. [L. 
contingens, bordering on (coNn-, 
tangére, to touch)], depending 
on something else ; that may or 
may not happen ; happening by 
chance ;—n., a thing that may 
happen ; an armed force con- 
tributed as part of an army, navy, 
ete.—s., contin’gence (-jéns) 
and eontin’gency. 

eentin’ue, v. [Fr., from L. con- 
tinwus (CON-, tenére, to hold)], to 
hold together ; to keep on in the 
same way ; to have no stoppage 
or break.—a., eontin’dal, going 
on constantly.—n., continua’ - 
tion, a going on without stopping; 
a stretching further on ; a further 
part.—a., contin’tous, having 
no break or stop.—ns., eontinu’- 
ity and contin’dousness, 

contort, v. [L. contortus, twisted 
(con-, torquére, to twist)], to 
twist out of shape.—n., con- 
tor’tion, act of twisting out of 
shape ; a violent twist. 

econ’toup (kon'toor), n. [Fr., con- 
tourner, to wind round], outline : 
line on map drawn through points 
the same height above sea-level. 

contra-, counter-, pref., £2.), 
against (as in CONTRADICT, CON - 
TROVERSY, COUNTERACT). 

con'traband, a. [Sp., from It. con- 
trabbando (con -, late L. bandum, 
a proclamation)], against law ; 


forbidden by law ;—n., pro- 
hibited goods or trafiic. 
Contract’, v. [L. con-, tractus 


(trahére, to draw)], to draw to- 
gether; to make or to become 
less; to shorten; to make an 
agreement.—ns., con’tpact, a 
written agreement ; a bargain : 
contrac’tion, a lessening or 
shortening ; the result of short- 
ening; eontrac’tor, one who 
takes in hand a piece of work. 
contradict’, v. [L. conTRA-, dictus 
(dicére, to speak)], to speak 
against ; to say the opposite to ; 
to be contrary ‘to.—n., contra- 
die’tion, a statement denying 
what has been said; want of 
agreement ; denial.—as., con- 
tradie’tive and contradic’- 
tory, opposed to each other. 
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contradistin’guish (kontradis- 
ting’gwish), v.. to mark a differ- 
ence by opposite qualities—n., 
contradistince’tion., 

contral’to. See arto. 

eon’trary, a. [Fr., from L. contra- 
rius, opposed, from CONTRA-], 
opposite to; in an opposite 
direction ; on the other side. 

contrast’, v. [Fr., from L. contras- 
tdre (CONTRA-, stdre, to stand)], 
to set over against; to be or 
stand over against ; to show the 
difference between two persons 
or things.—n., con’trast, differ- 
ence or unlikeness. 

contravene’, v. [Fr., from contra- 
venire (CONTRA -,venire, to come)), 
to come into conflict with ; to 
hinder ; to break through (an 
order).—n., contraven’tion. 

contrib’ute, v. (L. con-, tribiitus 
(tribuére, to give)], to give along 
with others ; to pay a share of. 
—n., contribu’tion, something 
given as one’s share.—as., eon- 
trib’ative, contrib’atory, giv- 
ing a share ; helping.—n., eon- 
trib’itor, one who gives along 
with others. 

contrite, a. [Fr., from L. contritus 
(con-, terére, to rub or bruise)], 
thoroughly bruised; ~ broken 
down with sorrow for sin.—., 
contrition (-trish’én). 

contrive’, v. [Fr. (con-, late L. 
tropare, to find)], to bring about . 
to hit upon for some purpose. 
—n., contri’vanee, a planning ; 
that which is planned; inven- 
tion ; design. 

control’, n. [Fr. contre-rolle (con - 
TRA-, med. L. rotalus, a ROLL)], 
restraint ;—v., to keep within 
bounds ; to regulate.—n., con- 


troller or comptrol’ler.— 
pres. p., controlling; p.p., 
controlled. 


controvert’, v. [L. CONTRA-, ver- 
tére, to turn], to argue against : 
to oppose in words.—a., con- 
trover’sial (kontrévér'shdl), hav - 
ing to do with controversy or 
debate ; fond of disputing.—n., 
con'troversy, opposition in 
words ; @ quarrel ; a dispute. 

contuma’‘cious (kontiimd’shus), a. 


eontumely 


{L. contumus, stubborn], full of 
pride or stubbornness ; refusing 
to obey lawful orders ; showing 
contempt for authority.—n., 
con’timacy. 


con'tumely (kon’timéli), n. [L. 
contumélia, insult], insulting 
treatment. 


contu’sion, n. [L. con-, tisus (tun- 
dére, to beat)], a severe blow ; a 
bruise without breaking the skin. 

¢onun’drum, n. (etym. 7], a ques- 
tion the answer to which depends 
on some fancied likeness between 
things quite different. 

convales’cent, a. [L. con-, vales- 
cens, growing strong (valére, to 


be well)], growing well again. 
—n., eonvales’eence, gradual 
recovery. 


convene’, v. [Fr., from L. con- 
venire (CON-, venire, to come)), 
to call together; to come to- 
gether.—n., econven’er. 

eonve’nient, a. [L. conveniens, 
suitable], suitable in time or 
place.—ns., eonve’nience and 
eonve’niency. 

con'vent, n. [Fr., from L. conven- 
tus (CON-, venire, to come)], a 
number of persons living to- 
gether for religious purposes ; 
the house in which they dwell. 

eonven'ticle, n., a mecting for 
worship not allowed by law. 

eonven'tion (konven’shdn), n. [Fry 
from L. conventio, a meeting], a 
coming together ; a meeting to 
settie something ; an agreement. 
—a., conven'tional, according 
to custom.—ns., conven’tion- 
alism and conventional ity, 
that which is sanctioned by use or 
custom ; adherence to custom. 

converge’ (kdnvérj’), v. (Li. CON-, 
vergére, to incline], to come to- 
wards the same point; to draw 
nearer and nearefi—das., Con- 
ver’gent and conver ging.— 
m., conver’gence. 

econversazione (konvérsdtsid’nd), 
mn. [It.], @ meeting for conversa- 
tion. 

converse’, v. [Fr., from L. conver- 
sari, to live with (convertére, to 
CONVERT)], to talk together.—n., 
con’verse, a talking or keeping 
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company; a statement formed 
from another, by making the sub- 
ject of the latter the predicate 
and its predicate the subject.—a., 
eon’versant, well acquainted 
with ; skilled in.—n., conversa’- 
tion, a talking together ; manner 
of living; behaviour; deport- 
ment. 

eonvert’, v. [L. coNn-, vertére, to 
turn}, to turn to another use or 
form; to change a_ person’s 
opinions on religion; to turn 
from a bad to a good life; to be 
changed.—ns., eon'vert, one who 
has changed his opinions; con- 
ver’sion, a turning to another 
use or form ; a turning from one 
opinion to another ; change from 
a bad to a good life ; a change of 
religion ; eonver’ter, a vessel in 
which metals are changed from 
one form into another.—a., con- 
ver’tible, that can be changed. 

eon’vex, a. (L. converus, arched], 
rounded outwards ; opposite of 
concave.—n., convexity. 

eonvey’ (kénvd’), v. [Fr., from L. 
convidre (CON-, via, a way)], to 
move from one piace to another ; 
to carry ; to transfer property ; 
to mean.—n., convey’anee, act 
or means of carrying ; a carriage. 

eonvict’, v. [L. convictus (convin- 
cére, to prove)], to prove false or 
guilty ; to prove clearly.—w%s., 
con’vict, a person found guilty 
and sentenced to penal servitude; 
econvic’tion, a finding guilty; 
a state of mind in which a person 
sees his own guilt; a strong 
belief. 

eonvinee’, v. [L. con-, vincére, to 
overcome], to overcome by proof; 
to satisfy the mind. 

convivial, a. [L. convivium, a 
feast], belonging to a feast; 
fond of company; social.—n., 
eonvivial ‘ity. 

eonvoke’, v. [Fr., from L. convo- 

edre (CON-, voedre, to call)], to 

call together; to summon.— 

nm, eonvoea’tion, a calling to-— 

gether ; a meeting of clergy. 

convol’valus, n. [L. convolvére, to 
roll round], a plant with twin- 
ing stems. 


convoy 

convoy’, v. (Fr., convot, as CONVEY], 
to go along with to keep off 
danger ; to bring on the way.— 
n., Con’voy, a guard to defend 
on the way, either of soldiers or 
of warships. 

convulse’, v. [L. convulsus, plucked 
up (CON-, vellére, to pluck)], to 
shake violently ; to contract 
strongly and irregularly, as the 
muscles.—n., convul’sion, a 
strong and irregular contraction 
of the muscles ; a violent shak- 
ing.—a., convul’sive, accom- 
panied or caused by convulsions. 

co’ny (kd’ni), n. (O.Fr. coniz (pl.)), 
a rabbit. 

coo, v. fimit.], to make a low sound 
like a dove ; to show love. 

cook, rv. [A.8., from L. coquére}, to 
prepare food ;—n., one who pre- 
pares food.—n., cook’ery, art of 
preparing food. 

cool, a. [A.8.], slightly cold ; not 
excited ;—v., to make or grow 
cold ; adv., eool’ly.—x., cool’- 


ness, 

Coolie, n. [Hind.], an Indian 
labourer. 

coomb (koom), n. (A.S.], a measure 
of four bushels. 

coon, n., a short form of racoon, 

coop, n. (M.E., from L. cupa, a 
tub], a cage for birds or a pen 
for small animals ;—v., to shut 
up in a coop or narrow place.— 
n., Coo’per, one who makes 
coops or barrels. 

Go-op’erate, v. [L. co-, operdtus 
(opus, a work)], to work along 
with ; to work towards the same 
end.—n., co-opera’tion, a work - 
ing along with ; a joint effort. 

co-opt’, v. [L. co+optare, to 
choose], to elect to a committee, 
etc., by the vote of the existing 
members. 

co-ordinate, a. [co-, L. ordindtus 
(ordo, rank)], of the same rank 
or class ;—v., to put in the same 
rank ;—n., a person or thing of 
the same rank.—n., co-ordina’- 
tion, a putting into the same 
rank. a., ¢0-op’dinative, 
marking co-ordination. 

coot, n. [Du.], the name of several 
water-birds fond of still water. 
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eO’pal, n. [Mexican], a resin 
obtained from tropical trees used 
in making varnishes. 

cope (1), v. [O.Fr. couper, to strike 
(see CouP)], to strive with ; to be 
a match for. 

cope (2), n. [see CAPE (1)], a cover- 
ing hood ; a priest’s cloak.—n., 
coping, a covering row of 
stones ;—v., to put on a cope.— 
n., cope: or coping-stone, the 
stone covering the top of a wall. 

eo’pious, a. [(L. cdpia, plenty], 
plentiful ; in great quantities. 

cop'per, n. | Gk. kyprios), a reddish 
metal, formerly obtained from 
Cyprus ; a vessel made of this ; 
-—v., to cover with copper.—n., 
cop’ per-plate, a plate on which 
pictures or writing are engraved ; 
fine writing. 

coppice (cop’is), and copse, ns. 
(O.Fr, copeiz, cut wood, as COUP], 
a wood of sinal) growth. 

edép’ra, n. [Port.], the dried kernel 
of the coconut. 

cop’tila, n. [L. copula, a band], a 
band or tie ; the word that joins 
the subject and the predicate.— 
v., cop’ilate, to come together 
in pairs.—n., copila’tion.—a., 
cop ‘ilative, joining. 

cop'y, ». [Fr., from L. cépia, 
plenty], that which is made like 
something ; that to which some- 
thing is made like ; an imitation ; 
a likeness ;—v., to make an imita- 
tion or likeness.—n., cop’yright, 
a sole right of printing a book, 
etc. ;—a., protected by copyright. 

coquet’ (kdket’),v.[Fr., see COCK (1), 
to lay oneself out for admiration ; 
to use a mere show of love; 
to trifle in love affairs. — ns., 
coquetry, a mere show of love ; 
flirtation ; coquette’, a flirt. 

cor’acle, n. (C.], a light, rounded 
boat of wicker-work covered 
with skins. 

cor’al, n. [Fr., from Gk. korallion), 
a hard, red, white, or black limy 
substance built up in the sea by 
small animals.—as., copallif’- 
erous, producing coral; cor’- 
alline, 

cor’bel, n. [Fr., from L. corbis, a 
basket], a carved wall-bracket. 
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cord, n. [Fr., from Gk. chordé, a 
string of a lyre), a string or thin 
rope ; the string of a bow or a 
musical instrument.—n., cor’- 
dage (kor’daj),a quantity of cords 
or ropes ; the ropes of a ship. 

cor’dial, a. (Fr., from L. cordidlis 
(L. cor, cordis, the heart)], hearty 
with friends ;—»., a drink that 
strengthens the heart.—., cor- 
dial’ity.—a., cor’date, heart- 
shaped. 

eérdite, n. [from corD], a smoke- 
less explosive. 

cor’don, n. [see corD], a ribbon 
worn as a mark of honour; a 
row of stones or of military 
posts. 

eorduroy’, ». [perhaps from Fr. 
corde du roi, king’s cord], a thick 
cotton cloth with the surface in 
ridges. 

core, n. [perhaps from L. cor, the 
heart], the inner part ; the heart 
of a fruit. 

eork, n. [etym. ?], the bark of the 
cork-tree ; a piece used to stop 
a bottle ;—v., to stop with a cork, 
—mn., cork’-serew, a screw for 
pulling corks ;—a., spiral. 

cor’morant, ». [Fr., from L. cor- 
vus marinus, &@ sea-crow], a 
greedy sea-bird. 

corn (1), 7. [A.S.], a grain or seed ; 
the seed of oats, barley, wheat, 
etc.; (U.S.) the seed of the 
maize plant, or Indian corn. 

corn (2), n. [L. cornu, a horn], a 
hard knot on the toe or foot. 

cor’nea (kor’ni-a), n. [LJ], the 
transparent membrane in front 
of the eye. 

cor’nel, n. (Fr., from L. cornus, a 
tree with hard wood], the dog- 
wood tree. 

cor’ner, », [Fr., from L. cornu, a 
horn], the place of meeting of 
two lines or surfaces , a quiet or 
confined place ;—v., to put into 
a difficulty.—n., cor’ner-stone, 
the stone at the corner of two 
walls ; the chief stone. 

eor’net, n. [Fr., from L. cornu, a 
horn], a wind instrument of 
brass ; formerly a cavalry officer ; 
ice-cream cone. 

eor’nice (kor’nis), n. [I'r., etym. 7], 
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the moulding along the top of a — 


wall or pillar, 

ecornuco’pia, n. [L. cornu, a horn ; 
copia, plenty], the horn of 
plenty ; a picture representing 
fruitfulness. 

eorol’la, n. [L., a little crown (see 
corona)], the coloured part of 
a flower. 

coroll’ary, n. [L. corolldrium, a 
garland], an additional conclu- 
sion; something proved over 
and above. 

ecopo’na, n. [L., a crown], a halo 
round the moon or sun; the 
flat part of a cornice ; pl., Coro’- 
nae. : 

ecor’onach, n. [C.], a dirge or 
funeral lamentation. 

ecorona’tion, nn. [L. corondtus 
(coréna, a CROWN)], the ceremony 
of crowning. 

cor’oner, n. [Fr., from L. coréna, 
a cRowN], an officer appointed to 
find out the cause of uncertified 
deaths. 

cor’onet, n., a crown worn by 
noblemen. 

cor’poral (1), x. [Fr. caporal, from 
It. caporale (L. caput, the head)], 
the lowest non-commissioned 
officer in the army. 

ecor’poral (2), a. [O.Fr., from L. 
corpordlis (corpus, a _ body)], 
belonging to the body.—a., 
corpor’eal, having a body. 

cor’porate, a. [L. corpordtus (cor- 
pus, a body)), tnited in a body.— 
n., coppora’tion, a society hay- 
ing power to act as one person. 

corps (kor), n. [Fr., from L. corpus, 
a body], a body of troops. 

corpse (kdrps), n., a dead body. 

cor’pilent, a. [Fr., from L. corpu- 
lentus, fat], having a very fat 
body.—., cor’piilence, fatness 
of body. 

eor’pusele (kor’pusl or korpu’sl), 
n. [L. corpus, a body], a minute 
particle of matter, esp. of the 
blood.—a., corpus’eular. 

corral’, n. [Sp., from corro, ring of 
people, from L. currére, to run), 
an enclosure for defence or for 
capturing elephants or other 
wild animals. 

correct’, v. [L. correctus (CO-, re- 
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gére, to rule)], to put right what 
was wrong; to put right by 
punishing ; to remove errors ;— 
a., right; free from errors.— 
ns., coprec’tion, act of correct- 
putting a right; punish- 


correc’tive, 
having the power of correcting ; 
—n., that which tends to correct ; 
antidote. 

cor’relate, v. [Co-, RELATE], to have 
a mutual relation ; to bring into 
such a relationship.—a., cor- 
rel’ative, so connected that in 
thinking of one we think also of 
the other (as father and son) ;— 
m., & person or a thing so con- 
nected with another. 

correspond’, v. [I'r., from med. L. 
correspondére (CO-, RESPOND)], 
(with) to answer each other’s 
letters ; (to or with) to be like 
in some ways.—ns., cor: m’- 
dence, fitness of one for another ; 
letters passing from one to an- 
other; correspondent, one who 
writes and gets letters ;—a., 
fitted or answering to.—adv., 
correspondingly. 

cor’ridor, n. [Fr., from It. corri- 
dore, @ runner (L. currére, to 
run)], @ covered way in or round 
a building. 

corr'igible (kor’ijibl),-a. [Fr., from 
L. corrigére, to CORRECT], that 
can be corrected. 

corrob’orate, v. [L. co, roboriatus, 
strengthened], to make surer by 
giving further proof ; to confirm. 
—., corrobora ‘tion.—as., cor- 
roborative and corroboratory. 

corrode’, v. [Fr., from L. corrédere 
(co-, rodére, to gnaw)], to eat or 
wear away bit by bit; to rust. 
—n., corro’sion (kdré’zhén), an 
eating or being eaten away.— 
@., corro’sive, eating away. 

cor’rugate, v. [L. corrigdtus, 
wrinkled (Con -, raiga, a wrinkle)]}, 
to form or shrink into grooves 
or wrinkles. 

corrupt,’ v. [L. con-, rumpére, to 
break], to destroy purity; to 
lead astray ; to bribe; to be- 
come rotten or impure ;—a., 
impure.—a., corrup’tible,—n., 
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corrup’tion, loss of purity; 
impure matter ; depravity. 

cor’sair, n. [Fr., from L. cursus 
(currére, to run)], a pirate; a 
pirate’s ship. 

corse. See CORPSE. 

cor’set, n. [Fr., from L. corpus], a 
close-fitting, stiffened bodice ; 
stays. 

cors’‘let, n. [Fr., from L. corpus, a 
body], armour for the breast 
or back, 

cortége’ (kéridzh’), n. (Fr., from 
It. corte, a couRT], attendants on 
a court ; a procession, 

cor’tex, n. [L.], bark; outside 
layer ; (pl.) cortices, 

corun’dum, n. [Hind.], crystallized 
oxide of aluminium, the hardest 
known mineral after the diamond. 

cor’useate, v. [L. coruscus, flash- 
ing], to give off flashes of light. 

corvette’, n. [I'r., from Sp., from 
L. corbita, a slow ship (corbis, 
basket)], a ship next in rank to 
a frigate. 

cos, n. [Gk.], a variety of lettuce 
with long leaves. (First grown 
in Cos, in the Aegean.) 

cosmet‘ic, a. (Fr., from Gk. kos- 
mos, ornament), giving beauty ; 
—n., & preparation for improving 
the beauty of the skin. 

cosmopolitan, n. (Gk. kosmos, 
the world ; polités, a citizen), a 
citizen of the world; one at 
home anywhere ;—a., common 
to all the world. 

eos’mos (koz’mos), n. [Gk.=order, 
the universe), the universe as an 
ordered system.—a. eos’miec, 
pertaining to the cosmos; pro- 
ceeding from outside of the earth. 

cost, v. [Fr.,from L. constdre (con-, 
stdre, to stand)}, to be got for; 
to require to be borne or suffered; 
—n., the price paid.—a., cost’ly, 
worth a high price. 

cos‘tal, a. (LL. costa, a rib], belong- 
ing to the ribs. 

cos‘tive, a. [Fr., from L. consti- 
patus), having the bowels nearly 
stopped. 

cos’tume, n. [Fr., from L. con- 
suetiido, a custom], the dress 
common at any place or period ; 
@ woman’s dress, 
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co’sy, 4. [etym.?], comfortable. 

cot (1), n. [A.S.], a small dwelling. 

cot (2), ». (Hind.], a small bed ; 
a child’s crib. 

ecd’terie, n. 
COTTARS], a group of persons 
meeting from time to time for 
some common interest. 

coterminous. See CONTERMINOUS. 

cottage (Kot'dj), n. (A.S., from 
coT], a small house; 
country house.,—ns., cot'tager, 
also cot’tar. 

cot’ton, n. (Fr., from Arab.), a fine 
and woolly substance obtained 
from the pods of the cotton 
plant ; cloth or thread made of 
cotton ;—a., made of cotton. 

cotylé’don, n. [Gk. cotylédén, a 
cup-shaped hollow), a kind of 
leaf forming part of the seed of 
some plants. 

couch, v. [Fr., from L. collocdre 
(con-, locus, a place)), to lie or 
lay down to rest ; to express ;— 
n., & place of rest; a bed.—a., 
eouch’ant, lying down. 

cougar (oo’gar), n., another name 
for the puma. 

cough (kof), v. [A.S.], to make a 
strong effort to expel something 
from the lungs ;—2., an effort 
by the lungs to expel something. 

coul’ter (kdl’tér), n. [A.S8., from L. 
culter, a knife), a knife in front 
of a ploughshare. 

ecoun’eil, n. [Fr., from L. coneil- 
ium (cON-, caldre, to call)), a 
meeting for considering or mak- 
ing plans.——”., coun’cillor. 

coun’sel, n. [Fr., from L. consilium, 
a plan, as CONSUL], a taking and 
giving of advice; a pleader in 
court ;—v., to give advice.— 
pres. p., counselling; p.p., 
counselled.—n., coun’sellor, 
one who gives advice ; a barris- 
ter ; an advocate. 

eount (1), n. [Fr., from L. comes, 
companion], a title or rank ;—/., 
coun’tess. 

count (2), v. [Fr., from L. com- 
putdre, to COMPUTE], to add up ; 
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coup 
continentia, restraint (see CON- 
TINENT)], outward appearance ; 
the face; support ;—v., to be 
present ; to give support to. 


[Fr.. a number of|coun’ter (1), n. [0.Fr., from L. 


compuidre, to count], a table 
for counting money; a bench 
on which goods are Jaid ; a piece 
of metal, eto., used for counting 
in games. 


a smail | coun’ter (2), a. and adv. [Fr., from 


L. conird, against), in opposition 
(to); contrary.—b., counter- 
act’, to act against ; to hinder. 
—n., counterbal’ance, an equal 
weight in the opposite scale ;— 
v., to act against with an equal 
weight.—v., coun’terfeit (-fé) 
{L. factus (facére, to make)], to 
make a copy and pass it off as 
the original; to pretend ;—a., 
not real ;—n., a capy so passed 
off.—n., coun’terfoil, part of 
cheque, ete., retained by the 
giver.—v., countermand’, to 
cancel a command.—v., coun’ 
termarch, to march back; to 
make the rear rank the front 
one ;—n., a march back, or in 
opposite order.—ns., eoun’ter- 
pane [0.Fr., contrepointe for 
coultepointe (L, culcita, a quilt 
or pillow; punctia, sewed)], & 
stitched cover for a bed ; coun’- 
terpart, the part that answers 
or fits into another ; coun’ter- 
point, art of arranging harmony 
in music.—v., coun’terpoise, to 
put an equal weight on the other 
side ;—n., a weight as heavy on 
the other side.—n., coun’ter- 
scarp (see SCARP).—v., coun 'ter- 
sign, to sign what has already 
been signed by another ; to mark 
as correct ;—n., a watchword 
necessary for passing a line of 
sentries ; a password. 

country (kiin’iri), n. [Fr., from L. 
conird, against], land outside a 
city ; a large tract; the land 
of one’s birth. 

coun’ ty, n. [i'r., see CoUNT (1)], the 
land of a count or earl ; a shire. 


to reckon; to estimate; to be | coup (koo), n. [Fr., from Gk. kola- 


added; to depend (upon) ;— 
n., adding up ; the amount. 
coun’tenance, n. [I'r., from L. 


phos, a blow], a stroke; a blow 
that has results; a successful 
move ; a victory. 
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couple (kipl), n. (Fr. from L. 
COPULA], a band joining two 
things ; two of a like kind ;—»., 
to join in pairs.—ns., ecoup’let 
(kip’lét), two lines of poetry that 
rhyme together ; coup’ling, that 
which connects or fastens. 

cou’pon (koo’pdn), n. [Fr. couper, 
to cut off (see COUP)], a part of a 
bond that can be cut off and 
shown when interest is due; a 
detachable voucher that can be 
exchanged for rationed goods. 

cour’age (kiir’dj), n. [Fr., from L. 
cor, the heart], greatness of 
heart ; spirit to meet danger ; 
boldness. — a., coura’geous 
(hurd jus), full of courage. 

cour’ier (kur’iér), n. [Fr., from L. 
currire, to run), a running mes- 
senger; one sent on a state 
message; one who makes ar- 
rangements for travellers. 

course (kdrs), n. [Fr., from L: 
cursus, & running], a moving 
towards; the direction of motion; 
a regular order or series; the 
ground over which one runs ;— 
v., to run; to hunt hares.——2., 
cour’ser, a swift dog or horse. 

eourt (kort), n. [Fr., from L. cohors, 
an enclosure (same root as hortus, 
GARDEN)], an enclosed place by a 
house; a king and his house- 
hold ; a judge or judges trying 
a case; the hall in which the 
judge sits ;—v., to try to win 
favour or love.—a., cour’teous 
(ker’ téuis), having the manners of 
@ court; well-mannered ;_ res- 
pectful ; obliging.—mns., cour’- 
tesy (kér’tési), kindliness of man- 
ners ; regard for the feelings of 
others; curt/sy (kért’si) or 
cour’tesy, a bow or act of res- 
pect made by women ;—v., to 
make a curtsy.—7., cour’tier 
(kGr’tiér), one who lives at court ; 
one who wooes favour.—a., 
court/ly, having manners like 
those at court—mzxs, court- 
mar’tial (-shal), a court held by 
officers of the army or navy to 
try offenders ; courtship, effort 
to win favour ; wooing. 

cousin (/iien), n. (Fr, from L. 
consobrinus, & mother’s sister’s 


coxswain 


child], the son or daughter of an 
uncle or aunt. 
cove, n. [A.S.], a small bay. 
cov’enant (kev’éndnt), n. [F'r. (see 


CONVENE)], a ; a written 
agreement ;—v., to enter into an 
agreement.—n., cov’enanter, 


one who covenants; one who 
signed the Scottish National 
Covenant or Solemn League and 
Covenant in the time of Charles I, 

eover (kiiv’ér), [Fr., from L. co- 
operire, to shut], to spread over ; 
to hide from sight or harm ;— 
n., that which lies over; brush- 
wood, ete., in which game can 
hide.—xs., cov’ , that which 
covers ; cov’erlet (Fr. lit, a bed], 
a bedoover.—a., covert, hid 
from sight;—n., a place of hiding. 

covet (ki’vét), v. (Fr, from L. 
eupere, to desire], to desire very 
much; to wish for what is not 
one’s own.—a., cov’etous, hav - 
ing great desire for.—n., cov’et- 
ousness. 

covey (kui), n. [Fr., from L. 
cub4re, to lie}, a number of birds, 
particularly partridges. 

cow (1). 7. [A.S.], the female of 
bovine animals; (pl.) cows or 


ie. 

cow (2), v. [Scand.], to fill with fear. 

cow’ard, n. [Fr., from It. codardo 
(L. cauda, a tail)}, one who turns 
tail or runs away ; a person with- 
out courage.—n., cow’ardice 
(-dis), want of courage.—a., 
cow’ardly, like a coward. 

eowbird, n., a N. Amer. blackbird, 
often found in association with 
cattle. 

cow’er, v. (Scand. ?], to sink down 
or crouch through fear. 

cowl, n. [A.S., from L. cucullus, a 
cap], @ monk’s hood ; a covering 
for the head ; a movable cover- 
ing for a, chimney. 

cow’ ry, n. [Hind.],a small shell used 
for money in India and Africa, 

cow’slip, n. [A.S., cow-dung], a 
kind of primrose with many 
flowers on one stalk, 

ecox’comb, vn. [cock’s (1) coms], 
a vain, foolish person ; a dandy. 

cox’swain (kok’sin or kok’swan), 
n. [O.Br. cogue from Du. kog, a 


coy 


boat ; and Swain], a helmsman 
(often contracted to cox) ; a man 
in charge of a boat and its crew. 


eoy, a. [Fr., from L. quiétus, 
QureT], shrinking from sight ; 
modest. 


eoyote (koyd'ti), n., the prairie 
wolf. 

ecozen (kiizn), v. [etym.?], to 
cheat.—n., eoz’enage, cheating. 

eco’zy. See cosy. 

erab, n. [A.S.], a shell-fish with 
strong claws; a sour apple.— 
a., erab’bed, sour in temper. 

erack, v. [A.S.], to open a little ; 
to break slightly; to make a 
sharp noise ;—2., a small open- 
ing; a sharp noise. — v., 
erack’le, to make small sharp 
noises one after another.—wns., 
erack’ling, the hard skin of 
roast pork; eprack’nel (or 
erack’er), a light and easily 
broken biscuit. 

eraé’dle, n. [A.S.], a child’s bed ; a 
frame for lifting weights or put- 
ting under a ship ;—v., to lay in 
a cradle. 

eraft, n. [A.S.], skill in using the 
hands; cunning; a trade; a 
ship or boat.—n., erafts’man, 
a man skilled in a trade.—a., 
eraf’ty, using craft ; cunning. 

erag, n. [C.], a steep, rough rock. 
—d., crag’ gy. 

crake, n. [imit. h a@ small bird with 
a harsh cry; the corncrake ; 
the ery made by this bird. 

eram, v. [A.8.], to press close to- 
gether ; to put in by force; to 
learn by heart without under- 
standing.—pres. p., epamming 3 
p.., ePammed.—n., crammer,. 

eramp, n. [O.Fr.], a painful con- 
traction of the muscles; [Du. 
kramp, same root], an instrument. 
for tightening wooden joints ;— 
v., to squeeze tight ; to confine. 

eran’berry, n. [Low. Ger.], a red 
berry growing wild on a low 
shrub. 

erane, n. [A.S.], a long-legged, 
long-necked bird; a machine 
for lifting weights ; a bent pipe 
for liquids. 

era’nium, n. [L. from Gk. kranion, 
the skull], the bones of the head. 
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—n., eraniol’ogy, the study of 
skulls. 

erank, n. [A.S.], a bend on an axle 
for turning it; an _ eccentric 
person.—as., crank and eran’ky 
shaky ; full of whims. 

eran’ny, n. [Fr. cran, a notch], a 
small narrow opening. 

erape, n. [Fr., from L. crispus, 
curled], thin, crisp silk used in 
mourning. 

erash, v. [imit.], to break in pieces 
with a loud noise ;—x., a sudden 
noise of things being forcibly 
broken ; a collapse (as of credit). 

erass, a. [L. crassus], thick ; 
coarse. 

erate, n. [L. crdtes, wickerwork], 
a case of twisted rods for crock- 
ery, fruit, etc. 

era’ter, n. [L., from Gk. kratér, a 
bowl], the mouth of a volcano. 

eravat’, ». [Fr., corruption of 
croat), a neckcloth (first worn by 
the Croats). 

erave, v. [A.S.], to beg for ear- 
nestly ; to long for.—n., ePa’- 
ving, a strong desire. 

era’ven, n. [etym. ?], a coward; a 
faint-hearted person ;—a., spirit- 
less ; cowardly. 

eraw, n. (Low. Ger.], the first 
stomach of a bird. 

erawl, v. [Scand.], to move slowly 
along. 

eray’fish or eraw’fish, n. [cor- 
rupted from O.Fr. crevisse (Fr. 
écrevisse)], a small kind of lobster 
found in fresh water. 

eray’on, n. [Fr., from L. créfa, 
chalk], a pencil of coloured chalk; 
a drawing made with coloured 
chalk. 

eraze, v. [Scand., to crush or 
weaken], to put out of order; 
to hurt the mind ;—»., a dis- 
ordered thought ; an extravagant 
enthusiasm.—a., eraz’y, of dis- 
ordered mind. 

ereak, v. [imit.], to make a sharp 
grating sound. 

eream, n. [Fr., from L. and Gk. 
chrisma (chiein, to anoint)], the 
fatty part of milk which rises to 
the top ; the richest part of any- 
thing ;—v., to take the cream off. 
—a., erea’my.—~n., crea’mery, 


a place for making or selling 
butter and cheese. 

crease (krés), n. [etym. ?], a mark 
made by folding ; (in cricket) a 
line defining the position of bats- 
man and bowler.—v., to make or 
to fall into such folds. 

ereate’ (krédt’), v. [L. credre], to 
make ; to bring into being.—n., 
erea’tion, act of creating ; that 
which is created.—a., erea‘tive, 
able to create.—ns., erea’tor ; 
erea‘ture (kré’tir), anything 
created, esp. a living being ;— 
a., bodily. 

cre’dence, n. [Fr., from L. crédére, 
to believe], act of believing ; 
belief.—a., ereden’‘tial, giving 
@ reason for believing ;—n., 
reason for believing ; (pl.) letters 
of introduction.—a., ered’ible, 
that can be believed.—n., eredi- 
bility, claim to be believed. 

cred ‘it, n. [Fr., from L. crédére, to 
trust], trust placed in a person ; 
good name; selling goods or 
lending money in hope of future 
payment ; time given for pay- 
ment ;—v., to put trust in; to 
believe.—a., ered’itable, worthy 
of being trusted ; having a good 
name.—., ered’‘itor, one to 
whom money is owing. 

ered’ilous, a., easily made to 
believe ; easily deceived.—n., 
eredi’lity, over-readiness to 
believe. 

ereed, n. [A.S., from L. erédo, I 
believe], that which one believes ; 
a form of words stating what is 
believed. 

ereek, n. [etym. ?], an inlet or small 
bay ; a small stream. 

creep, v. [A.S.], to move like a 
worm; to move slowly or 
stealthily ; to grow along the 
sround.—past and p.p., epept. 
—n., eree’per, a creeping plant ; 
asmall N. American bird. 

cremate’, v. [L. cremare, to burn], 
to burn, esp. a dead body.—ns., 
erema‘tion; cremato’rium, 
place for cremation. 

cré‘nate and ecré’nated, as. [late 
L. créna, a notch], with notches 
on the edge. 

Cré’ole, n. [Fr. and Sp., from L. 
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credre, tO CREATE), a native of the 
West Indies, South America, or 
the south of the United States, 
but of European ancestors. 
eréo’sote, n. [ Gk. kreas, flesh; and 
sdtér, a saviour], a liquid distilled 
from wood-tar, used as a pre- 
servative and antiseptic. 
erescen’do (kréshen'dd), a. and 
adv., with an increasing strength 
of voice and tone ;—n., a sign 
(——) in music. 
eres’cent, a. [L. crescére, to grow], 
growing larger ;—n., the young 
moon, or anything like it in shape. 
eress, n. [A.S.], a plant that grows 
in moist places, and is used as 
a salad. 


a | eres’set, in [Fr.], an open lamp or 


firepan, 
tower. 

crest, n. [Fr., from L. crista], the 
comb on a cock’s head; a tuft 
of feathers on a helmet ; the top 
of a hill or wave ; a figure over 
a coat of arms ;—v., to put on a 
crest.—as., eres’ted, having a 
crest.; ecrest’fallen, with the 
crest down; dejected ; dispirited. 

ereta’ceous (krétd’shis), a. [L. 
créta, chalk], made of or contain- 
ing chalk. 

eret’onne, n. [Fr.], a cotton cloth 
used for curtains and chair- 
covers, etc., originally from 
Creton in Normandy. 

crevasse’ (krévis’), n. [Fr.], a crack 
as in a large field of ice. 

erevice (krev'is), n. [Fr., from 1, 
crepare, to burst], a narrow open- 
ing ; a crack, 

erew (kroo), n. [O.Fr., root of 
ACCRUE], the sailors of a ship; 
a band ; a gang. 

erew’el, n. [etym.?], a fine yarn 
used in fancy work; the work 
so produced. 

erib, n. [A.S.], a rack for animals 
eating from ; a child’s bed ;—v., 
to confine; to steal.—pres. p., 
eribbing ; p.p., cribbed.—n., 
erib’bage (krib’dj), a game at 

ds. 


cards. 

erick’et (1), 2. [Fr., imit.], an insect 
that makes a chirping sound 
under floors of houses. 

erick’et (2), . [perhaps from O.Fr. 


on a pole or watch- 


erime 


uet, a small staff used in 
-game], a game played by io 
sides of eleven players each with 
bats, ball, and wickets.—?., 
eriek’eter. 
erime, n. [Fr., from L. 


law ;—n., @ person who 
broken the law.—v., erim ‘inate, 
to blame.—., criminology, the 
science of crime and criminals. 

erimp, v. [same root as CRAMP], to 
Pp. or wrinkle ; to form into 
small ridges ; to entrap or take 
away by force mn, Co who 
entraps men to be sailors, ete. 

erim’son, 7. [Sp., from Arab.], a 
deep red colour ;-—v., to dye or 
become dyed with red- 

eringe (Krinj), v. [A.5.], to bend 
down before a person ; to fawn 
Sng gt p, epinging; ».p., 


orin’kie, v. [A.8.], to make small 
wrinkles ;—7., 9 wrinkle; a 
bend. 

erin’oline (krin'dlin), n. [I'r. erin, 
from L. crinis, hair; lin, linwum, 
flax), a stiff petticoat, 

erip’ple, n. [A.S.], one who creeps 
or who has not the full use of 
his limbs ;~——v., to make lame ; 
to disable in any way. 

eri’sis, n. (Gk. krisis, a separat- 
ing], a turning-point ; the time 
when a diseaso changes for the 
better or quickly grows worse ; 

the height of any movement ; 
BD) 


erisp, a. ai crispus, curled], 
wrinkled ; casily broken ;—v., 
to make wavy. 


eriter’ion, n. Gk. krités, a judge}, 
that by which anything 
judged ; atest ; (pl.) Gate.” 

erit‘ie, n. [Gk. krités, judge, from 
krinein, to judge),one able to give 
an opinion in literature or art ; 
one who finds fault.—a., erit’- 
ieal, fond of judging; at the 
turning-point ; in great danger. 
—v., erit’icize, to act as a critic. 
—ns., epit’‘icism and critique’ 
(kriték’), art of careful judgment. 

eroak, v. [imit.], to mako a low, 
hoarse sound; to complain of 
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evil before it comes;—mn., the 
sound of a frog. 

ero‘chet (kré’shd), . [Fr., from 
root of cROOK], knitting done by 
means of a hooked needle ;—v., 
to knit so. 


. | erock, 7. [A.S., from ©.], a vessel 


mace of earth or clay baked hard 
and glazed.—n., cpock’ery, ves- 
sels so made. 

eroc’odile, n. [Gk. krokodeilos), a 
large amphibious reptile, plenti- 
ful in the Nile. 

eré’cus, n. [L., from Gk, krokos, 
yellow or saffron], a flower of 
various colours, but mostly 
yellow, 

eroft, ». [A.S.], a small field near 
a house; a little farm.—n., 
crof’ter. 

erom ‘lech (ktom‘lek), n. [Gk.], an 
ancient monument of upright 
stones, with a flat one on the top, 

erone, n. [O.Fr. carogne, from L. 
caro, CARRION], an old woman. 

erook, n. [Scand.], a bend ; a staff 
with a hook or bend; a shep- 
herd’s staff ;—v., to bend.—c., 
erook’ed, bent; not straight- 
forward. 

crop, 7. tA. S.J, the top of a whip, 
rod, ete. ; fruit or grain either 
before or after being gathered 
in; the craw of a bird ;—v., to 
cut the tops off; to raise fruit 
from land.—pres. p., epopping ; 

p.p., epopped, 

erd’quet (krékd), mn. [(O.Fr.], game 
played on lawn with balls, hoops, 
and mallets, 

ero’sier or cro’zier, n. [Fr., from 
root of cROOK], a bishop’s staff 
with a hook or cross. 

eross, n. [A.S., from L. crus, a 
cross], two pieces of wood, etc., 
across each other like a T or X; 
the frame of wood on which 
Christ was put to death ;—+v., to 
mark with a cross; to mark ont 
or erase ; to go from one side to 
the other; to be from side to 
side; to hinder ;—a., ill-natnred. 
—ns., cross’-bow, a bow fixed 
at the end of a stock for shooting ; 
eross’ing, a place to cross a street. 
—v., eposs-exa’mine, to ques- 
tion minutely so as to bring out 


erotchet 


facts not elicited in direct 
examination or for checking pre- 
vious examination. 

erotch’et, n. [Fr., from croc, 
CROOK], the note of music (#) 
standing midway in length be- 
tween a minim and a quaver; 
a strange thought ; a fad. 

epouch, v. [etym. #], to bend close 
to the ground; to lie low for 
fear. 

eroup (1) (kroop), n. [lmit. of the 
croaking cough], a disease of the 
wind-pipe, esp. in children. 

eroup (2), n. [Fr.], the part of a 
horse behind the saddle. 

crou’pier (kroo’pér), n., one who 
takes charge of the lower end 
of a table, esp. at gaming. 

crow (kroé), n. [A.S.], a large black 
bird ;—v., to cry like a cock ; to 
boast.—past and p.p., erew or 
erowed. 

erow’bar, n., a bar of iron used 
as a lever. 

erowd, v. [A.S.], to press close to- 
gether ; to be in great numbers. 
—n., & large number together ; 
an assembly without order.— 
a., erow’ded, 

erown, n. [I'r., from L. cordna], an 
official head-dress for a king or 
queen ; a reward for success or 
victory ; a silver coin worth five 
shillings ; the highest part ;—v., 
to put on a crown; to adorn; 
to make perfect. 

erozier. See CROSIER. 

erueial (krooshl or kroo’shidl), a. 
{Fr., from L. cruz, a oRoss], 
decisive ; testing thoroughly. 

eru’cible (kroo’sibl), n. [late L. 
erucibilum), an earthen vessel for 
melting metals ; a severe trial. 

eru’cify (kroo’sifi), v. (Fr., from L. 
crucifigere (crux, figere, to FIxX)}, 
to put to death on a cross; to 
break the power of.—wns., eru’- 
cifix, a statue of Christ on the 
cross ; ecpucifixion (-fik’shén), 
death on a cross.—qa., epu’ei- 
form, in the form of a cross. 

erude (krood), a. (L. cradus], raw ; 
not cooked; unrefined; ill- 

-— 18, crude’ness, 


ert’dity. 
eru’el (/roo’él), a. [Fr., from L. 
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crudélis], fond of causing pain to 
others ; without pity or mercy. 
—adv., eru’elly.—n., eru’elty, 
fondness for giving pain ; action 
causing pain. 

eru’et (kroo’ét), nm. (O.Fr.], a small 
ae or bottle for holding sauce, 


eruise (krooz), v. [Du.], to sail to 
and fro; to make a voyage ;— 
n., & Voyage.—n., erui’ser, a ship 
that cruises; a swift armed ship. 

epumb (kriim), n. [A.8.], a small 
piece; a bit of bread.—v., 
erum’‘ble, to make or to fall 
into pieces: 

crpum ‘ple, v. [E., from crump, to 
bend], to mark with folds or 
wrinkles ; to become wrinkled. 

epunch, v. [imit.], to crush noisely 
with the teeth or underfoot, 

crup’per, n. [Fr.], a strap from 
the saddle passing under the 
horse’s tail. 

Crusade’ (krisdd’), n. [Fr., from L. 
crux, & CROSS], a war to recover 
Palestine from the Turks, in 
which the soldiers wore a cross 
as their badge; any earnest 
undertaking. — n.,. Crusa’der, 
one who joins in a crusade. 

eruse (krooz), n. [etym. ?], a small 
vessel for liquids, 

epush, v. [Fr.], to break by pres 
sure; to press down heavily ; 
to overpower ;—n., a pressure 
by a crowd. 

erust, n. [I'r., from L. erusta], the 
hard outer part; a hard piece 
of bread ;—v., to cover with a 
crust.—a., ecrus’ty, having a 
crust ; ill-natured. 

eputch, n. [A.S.], a staff with a rest 
for the armpit ; a forked rest or 
support. 

epux, n. (L., a cross), difficulty. 

ery, v. [F'r. crier], to call aloud ; to 
make a noise from grief or pain ; 
to shed tears ;—m,, a loud cali 
sok We tial [L., from Gk. 

crypt, n. (kript) [L., from 
kryptein, to conceal], a chamber 
below the floor of a church.— 
a., eryp’ tie, secret, mysterious. 

erys’tal, n. (Fr., from Gk. krystal- 
los, ice], clear glass; a kind of 

stone with regular sides and 


eub 


angles ;—a., also erys’talline, 
clear like glass.—v., erys’tallize, 
to make or become like crystals ; 
to harden into a crystal. 

eub, n. [etym.?], the young of 
foxes, bears, etce.; a junior 
branch of Boy Scouts. 

cube (cid), n. [Fr., from Gk. kybos], 
a solid figure with six sides all 
equal squares ; a number mul- 
tiplied by itself two times, as 
3x3x3=21T.—as., eu’bie and 
eu’bical.—n., cubist, one of a 
modern school of painters whose 
pictures are composed of geo- 
metrical figures. 

et'bicle, n. [L. cubiculum, a bed- 
chamber], separate compartment 
in a dormitory. 

ew’bit, n. [L. cubitus, the elbow], 
length from the elbow to the tip 
of the middle finger; eighteen 
inches. 

eue’koo (koo’koo), n. {imit.], a mi- 
grating bird that cries Cuc’koo. 

et’eumber, n. [(L. cuciimis], a 
creeping plant with fruit, like a 
long, thin vegetable -marrow. 

cud, n. [A.S.], food brought up 
from the stomach (by cattle), to 
be chewed again. 

eud’dle, v. [etym. ?], to lie close 
together ; to hug closely ;—w2., 
a close embrace. 

cudgel (kijl), n. [A.S.], a thick 
stick ;—v., to strike with a thick 
stick—pres. p., cudgelling 
p.p., cudgelled. 

cue (kia), n. (Fr., from L. cauda, a 
tail], a rod used in billiards ; the 
last word of one speaker as a 
hint to the next. 

cuff (1), v. [Scand.], to strike with 
the open hand;—n., such a 
blow. 

euff (2), n. [etym. ?], the lower part. 
of a sleeve ; a covering for the 
wrist.—n., euff-link, two orna- 
mental studs connected by a 
link for fastening the cuff. 

euirass’ (kwirds’ or kirds’), n. [Fr., 
from L. coriwm, leather], a 
covering to defend the breast, 
first made of leather. 

cuisine (kwézén’), n. [Fr.], quality 
of cooking ; cookery. 

Cul’dees, 7. iC., servants of God], 
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the clergy of the Celtic Church 
founded by St. Columba in Scot- 
land (6th to 11th century). 

eti'linary, a. [L. culina, a kitchen], 
pertaining to cookery. 

eull, v. [Fr., from L. colligére, to 
COLLECT], to gather; to pick ; 
to select. 

eul'‘lender, See COLANDER. 

ecul’minate, v. [L. culmen, the 
highest point], to reach the high- 
est point ; to be right overhead. 
—n., eculmina’tion, position 
right overhead. 

eul’pable, a. [L. culpa, a fault), 
deserving blame ; in fault. 

eul’prit, n. [O.Fr. cul(pable)prist, 
ready to confess], a person guilty 
of a crime. 

eult, n. [L. culiis, worship], system 
of religious worship. 

eul’tivate, v. [late L. cultivdtus, 
from L. cultus, CULT], to till land ; 
to train a person’s powers; to 
civilize.—ns., eultiva’tion, prac- 
tice of cultivating ; eultiva’tor, 
a machine used in cultivating 
standing crops. 

cul’ture, n. [L. culfaira], prepara- 
tion for the growth of crops; a 
training of the mind; refine- 
ment. 

cul’vert, n. [etym.?], an arched 
drain. 


cum’ber, v. [Fr., from late L. 
cumbrus, a heap], to hinder by 
putting on a weight; to keep 
back in any way.—as., eum ber- 
less, without hindrance ; eum’- 
brous and ecum’bersome, hard 
to carry ; burdensome. 

eu’milate, v. [L. cumulus, a heap], 
to make into a heap; to put 
many things together.—n., et- 
mila’tion. 

eu’neiform (kii'néiform), a. [L. 
cuneus, a wedge ; FORM], wedge- 
shaped (used of the letters cut 
on stones or bricks at Babylon 
and Nineveh). 

eun’ning, a. [A.S., knowing], 
knowing how to gain one’s 
point ; clever ;—x., cleverness ; 
underhand means. 

eup, n. [A.S., from L. capa, a cask], 
a small ‘drinking-vessel ; the 
amount of liquid that a cup holds. 


Cupid 


—n., cupboard 
shelved place for dishes, etc. 

Cu’pid, n. [L.], the god of love. 

enipid ‘ity, n. [Fr., from L. cupidi- 
tds, from cupére, to desire], strong 
desire (for) ; covetousness. 

et'pola, n. [It., from L. capédla, a 
little cup], a part of a house-top 
like a cup turned upside down ; 
dome. 

cur, n. (Scand. ?], a small worth- 
less dog ; a mean fellow. 

ecur’ate (kir’dt), n. [L. curdtus 
(ctira, care)}, one that has the care 
of souls ; a clergyman that assists 
another.—s., curacy, the office 
or work of a curate; car&’tor, 
one who has the care of a mu- 
seum or exhibition ; a manager. 

eurb, v. [F'r., from L. curvus, bent], 
to bend or check; to hold back; 
—n., that which checks; a 
horse’s bridle. 

eurb- or kerb-stone, n., a stone 
bordering the edge of a pavement. 

curd, 7. [prob. from same root as 
crowD], milk grown thick ; the 
part of milk that makes cheese. 
—v., cur’dle, to turn into curd ; 
to thicken. 

eure, n. [Fr., from L. ciira, care], 
act of healing ; that which heals ; 
the care of souls ;—v., to bring 
back to health ; to remove pain. 

cur’few, n. [Fr. couvre-feu, cover 
fire], a bell rung at night in 
medieval England as a signal to 
put out fires and lights; in 
modern times (under martial law) 
regulation requiring inhabitants 
of a town or district to be within 
doors by a certain time. 

eu’rious, a. [Fr., from L. curidsus, 
careful], fond of finding out ; 
showing great care and skill ; 
finely made; rarely seen.—ns., 
curios‘ity, desire to know; 
something interesting; cu’rio, 
a rare or curious object of art. 

eurl, v. (Du. ?], to twist into ring- 
lets; to raise in waves; to 
twist ; to play a game of curling ; 
—n., a twist or ringlet ; a wavy 
line.—a., cur’ly.—n., curling, 
act of dressing the hair in curls ; 
game played on ice with large 
smooth stones. 
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(kub’ord), ) cup’lew (kér’la), n. [Fr.], a wading 


custard 


bird with longs legs and bill. 

cur’pant, n. [Fr., from Gk. Kor- 
inthos], a small raisin from 
Corinth; the fruit of several 
well-known shrubs. 

cur’rent, a. [Fr., from L. currére, 
to run], flowing ; now going on ; 
—n., a stream (water, air, etc.). 
—adv., cur’rently.—n., cur’- 
pency, a passing from one person 
to another, as money ora report ; 
the money of a country. 

eurric’ulum, n. [L.], a course of 
study. 

eur’ry (1), v. [O.Fr. conreder (con-, 
and root of READY)], to dress 
leather ; to rub down a horse. 

cur’ry (2), n. [Tamil], a hot-tasted 
powder for seasoning; a dish 
seasoned with this ;—v., to 
season with curry. 

curse, v. [A.S.], to utter an evil 
wish ; to bring harm on any 
one ;—2., an evil wish uttered ; 
a lasting harm. 

eur’sive, a. [L. currére, to run], 
running or flowing, as hand- 
writing. 

cur’sory, a., hasty ; carelessly done. 

curt, a. [L. curtus, docked], cut 
short ; in or with few words. 

curtail’, v. [Fr., from L. curtus, 
cuRT], to cut off a part; to 
shorten. 

cur’tain (kér’tin), n. [Fr., from 
L. cortina), a hanging cloth for 
shutting off or for ornamenting ; 
—v., to shut off by curtains. 

curtsy or courtesy. See under 
COURT. 

curve, n. [L. curvus, bent], a bent 
line ;—v., to bend; to arch.— 
n., Cur’vature, a bending; the 
amount by which a thing is bent. 

ecurvet (kérvet’ or kér’vét), n., a 
peculiar leap or motion of a horse 
in which he bends his body ;— 
v., to leap in curves.—pres. p., 
curvett’ing ; p.p., eurvett’ed. 

eush‘ion (/ush’dn), n. (Fr., etym. 7} 
a stuffed bag for leaning or sit- 
ting on; anything to soften a 
blow or cause a rebound ;—v. 
to cover with a cushion. 

cus‘tard, mn. [M.E. crustade; L, 
crustdtus, crusted], a mixture 


custody 


of milk and eggs sweetened and 
boiled or baked. 

eus‘tody, n. [L. cusiddia, from 
custos, a guard], a keeping watch 
over ; protection ; confinement. 
—wn., eusto’dian, one who keeps 
watch over. 

eus’tom, n. [Fr., from L. cobsué- 
tido (CON-, suére, to be accus- 
tomed)], common use ; a buying 
regularly from the same shop ; 
(pl.) a tax on goods.—a., cus’- 
tomary, in common use.—ns., 
cus’‘tomer, a regular buyer or 
dealer; cus’tom-house, the 
place where customs on imports 
or exports are paid. 

cut, v. [etym. ?], to wound, divide, 
take off, or carve with a sharp 
instrument ; to hurt the feelings 
of ; to cross, as lines, ete. ;—., 
@ wound or opening made with 
a sharp instrument; a sharp 
blow; a hurt to the feelings.— 
pres. p., cutting ; past and p.p., 
cut.—n., cut’ter, one who cuts ; 
a swift boat or ship. 

eu'ticle, n. [L. cuticiila (cutis, the 
skin)], the outermost skin. 

cutlass, n. (Fr., from L. culéellus, 
a little knife, cuLTmR], a short 
broad sword used by seamen. 

cut/ler, n., a maker or seller of 
knives.—”.,  cut/lery, forks, 
knives and spoons, for the table. 

cut’let, ». (Fr. cdtelette (L. costa, & 
rib)], a slice of meat for cooking. 

cuttlefish, n. [A.S.], a kind of 
molluse that throws out a black 
fiuid from its body in defence. 

ey’cle (sik), n. [Fr., from Gk. kyk- 
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los, a circle], a space of time after 
which things recur again in a 
similar order ; a bicycle or tri- 
cycle.—a., ey’elie or cy’elical, 
_reeurring in cycles. 

ey’clone, n. [Gk. kilos, a circle], 
a@ violent storm caused by winds 
rotating towards a centre of low 
barometric pressure. 

e¥elope’dia. See ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

cyclope’an (siklopé’dn or sikld’- 
pédn), a. (Gk. kyklos, a circle ; 
ops, an eye}, like the fabled 
Cyclops, a giant with only one 
eye ; giant-like ; huge. 

eyenet (sig’nit), mn. (Fr, from 
cygne, swan], @ young swan. 

cylinder, n. [Fr., from Gk. kylin- 
dros, a roller], a long round figure 
or body whose ends are equal 
and parallel circles.—a., ¢ylin’- 
drieal. 

cym’bal, n. [Fr., from Gk. kym- 
bdlon], @ musical instrument of 


two metal plates, which are 
clashed together. 
eyn'ic, n. (Gk. kyntkos, dogdike 


(kuén, a dog)], one fond of find- 
ing fault.—a., ¢ynical.—xn., 
cyn’icism, the habit or nature 
of a cynic; taking a mean view 
of life. 

eynosure (sin’d- or si’ndshoor). n. 
[Gk. kynosoura, dog’s tail (oura, 
tail)], the constellation of the 
Lesser Bear; the pole star; that 
to which all eyes are turned. 

ey’press, n. [L. cupressus], an 
evergreen tree often planted in 
graveyards. 

ezar, cto, See TSAR. 


D 


dab, v. [imit./], to strike gently, 
or with something soft or moist ; 
to deface ;—n., a gentle blow ; 
a piece of something soft.— 
pres. p., dabbing; p.p., dabbed. 
—v., dab’ble, to wet by dips or 
strokes ; to move hands or feet 
in mud or water ; to work or do, 
but not thoroughly. 

dac’tyl, n. (Gk. daktylos, a finger), 
a measure in poetry of a long 


syllable and two short ones, 
marked =vuw. 

da’‘do, n. [It., a cube], the pedestal 
of a statue between the cornice 
and base; the lower part of a 
wall when ornamented differ- 
ently from the rest. 

daffodil, mn. [Gk. asphodélos, 
asphodel], a yellow kind of lily. 

dag’ger, n. [Fr. daguwe], a long 
knife or short sword for stabbing. 


daguerreotype 


daguerre’otype (ddger’dtip), n. 
(Daguerre, the French inventor}, 
a means of taking pictures by 
the action of light; an early 
kind of photography. 

dahlia (dda‘lid), n. (Dahl, a Swedish 
botanist], a plant with a large 
composite flower. 

Dail (doil), n. (Irish Dail Hireann, 
Council of Ireland], the lower 
house of the parliament of 


Eire, 

dai‘ly. See under pay. 

dain’ty, a. [Fr., from L. dignitas, 
DIGNITY], having a fine taste ; 
pleasant to the taste; hard to 
please ;—n., something pleasant 
to the taste—n., dainti‘ness, 
fineness of taste. 

dairy, n. [A.S. daege, maid -servant, 
DAY-woman], a place for keeping 
milk and making butter and 
cheese; a place where these 
are sold. 

da‘is, n. (Fr., from late L. discus, 
a table (Gk. diskos, a round 
plate)], the raised part at the 
end of a dining-hall on which 
the chief table stood. 

dai’sy (dd’zi), n. [A.S. day’s eye), 
a small white flower with a 
yellow centre. 

dale, n. [A.S.], a hollow between 
hills, or through which a river 
runs.—n., dalesman, an inhabi- 
tant of the dales in the north of 
Rngland. 

dally, v. [O0.Fr.], to put off time 
in doing little or nothing.—n., 
dalliance, a putting off of time 
in trifling ; a giving and taking 
of caresses. 

Dalma’tian, n. [from Dalmatia, 
part of Yugoslavia), a large white 
dog with black spots. 

dam (1), n. [H.], a bank to stop 
the flow of water ;—v., to keep up 
water bya bank; confine.—pres. 
Mis 3 D.p., dammed, 

dam (2), n. (corruption of Damn], 
a mother of four-footed animals. 

damage (ddm’dj), n. [Fr., from 
L. damnum, logs], harm or loss ; 
(pi.) payment for loss ;—w., to 

of less worth; to injure. 

—a., dam’ageable, 

damask, a. (lt. damasco}, cloth 
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with figures woven on it, first 
made at Damascus ;—a., of a 
deep rose-colour. 

dame, n. [Fr., from L. domina], a 
lady or mistress of a house; a 
title of honour ; the mistress of 
@ school. 

damn (ddim), v. (Fr., from L. dam- 
ndre, to condemn], to give over 
to a severe or never-ending 


hateful ; 


dam’‘sel, n. [Fr., from late L. 
domicelia, a girl], a young un- 
married woman. 

dam’son (dam’zin), n. [O.Fr. 
damascene; L. Damascénum), 
a kind of plum first found at 
Damascus. 

dance, v. [Fr. danser], to move on 
foot in time with music ; to léap 
about ;—n., @ movement in time 
with music. 

dandeli’on, n. [Fr., dent de lion, 
lion’s tooth], a herb with a large 
yellow flower and leaves 
jagged edges. 

dan‘dle, v. [E.], to toss up and 
a gently; to pet or play 


dan‘dy, m. a person who delights 
in fine dress ; a fop. 

Dane, n. [Dan.], an inhabitant 
or a native of Denmark.—a., 


Dane’geld, n. (Dan. gjeld, pay- 
ment), money paid to the Danes 
by old Wnglish kings to buy off 
their ravages. 

dan’ger (ddn’jér), n. [Fr., from late 
L. dominium, a lord’s authority], 
power to harm}; state in which 
harm is likely to happen.-<qa., 
dan’‘gerous, 

dan’gle (ddngl), v. {etym.?], to 
hang loosely ; to swing about. 


dank 102 de- 


dank, a. [Scand. ?], damp or moist. 

dap [imit.?], v., to drop gently ; 
to make to bounce;—, a 
bounce of a ball. 

daphne (daf’nd), n. [Gk. daphne, 
Greek nymph who was turned 
into a laurel], a flowering shrub 
of the laurel kind. 

dap’per, a. [E.], little and active ; 
smart in dress and appearance. 

dap’ple, n. (Scand. ?], a spot ;—a., 
spotted ; mottled ;—v., to mark 
with spots. 

dare, v. (A.S.], to be bold enough 
(past, durst): to call upon an- 
other to do a difficult thing ; to 
venture to defy; to challenge 
(past, dared).—a., dar’ing, hav - 
ing much boldness ;—x., bold- 
ness ; courage. 

dark, a. [A.8.], wanting light ; 
gloomy ; hard to understand ; 
ignorant.—s., dark, darkness, 
want of light; ignorance.—v., 
dar’ken, to make or grow dark. 
—adv., dark’ly, in a dark 
manner. 

dar’ling, m. [A.S.], a little dear ; 
one much beloved. 

darn, v. [E.], to mend a hole in 
cloth with similar stuff ;—n., the 
place darned. 

dart, n. [Fr.], a pointed weapon 
thrown by hand; a sudden 
spring ;—v., to throw suddenly ; 
to shoot or spring out. 

dash, v. [Scand.?], to throw or 
rush with force; to strike or 
cause to strike strongly against ; 
—n, &® coming against with 
force; a quick heavy blow ; 
a mark (—) in a sentence.—a., 
dash’ing, moving about with 
quickness and force; making 
a good deal of show. 

das‘tard, n. [prob. from DAZE], 
a person easily frightened; a 
coward.—a., ‘tardly. 

da‘ta, n.pl. (L. datum, given], facts 
given from which others may be 
inferred. 

date (1), n. [L. datum, given], a 
given or fixed point of time ; 
the time of a writing or action ; 
—+v., to mark we time ; to count 
from a fixed tim 

date (2), n. [Fr., adm Gk. dakiylos, 


a finger], the fruit of a kind of 
palm-tree, supposed to be like 
a finger in shape. 

daub, v. [Fr., from L. dealbdre, to 
whitewash (DE-, albus, white)], 
to smear with something soft ; 
to paint coarsely ;—n., a coarse 
painting. 

daugh’ter (daw’tér), n. [A.S.], @ 
female child ; female treated as 
one’s own child. 

daunt, v. (Fr., from L. domitdre, 
to subdue (domdre, to tame)], to 
bring down a person’s courage ; 
to fill with fear.—a., daunt’less, 
not to be checked by fear.—xn., 
daunt’lessness. 

dauphin (daw’jin), n. (Fr., from 
L. delphinus, & DOLPHIN], the 
eldest son of the king of France ; 
—f., dau’phiness. 

dav’‘it, n., a spar or arm with tackle 
for keeping the anchor clear of 
the ship’s side when being raised; 
(pl.) arms with tackle for lower- 
ing or hoisting a boat. 

daw, n. [E.], a bird of the crow 
kind, 


daw’dle, v. [etym.?], to put off 
time by trifling ; to move slowly. 
dawn, v. [.], to begin to show 
light ; to show signs of coming ; 
—n., the beginning of light ; the 
break of day ; the first appear- 
ance. 
day, n. [A.S.], the time of light 
between sunrise and sunset ; 
twenty-four hours, during which 
the earth turns on its axis; (pl.) 
lifetime.—adv., dai’ly, every 
day ;—a., happening once a day ; 
—n., a daily newspaper.—wns., 
day’book, the book in which a 
merchant writes the things bought 
and sold each day ; day’break, 
the first show of light; days’- 
man, a mediator; an umpire ; 
day’ -spring, the springing of the 
day; the first appearance of 
light ; day’-star, the star that 
remains visible some time after 
day has begun. 
daze, v. [E.], to make stupid. 
daz’zle, v. [from Dazz], to dim 
one’s eyes by too strong light. 
de-, pref. [L. de-, or Fr. dé or dis}, 
from, away, un-, down; (inien- 


. 


deacon 
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sive), thoroughly (as in DEPART, | debate’, v. [Fr. (DE-, L. batuére, to 


DESCEND, DEMORALIZE). 

dea’con (dé’kén), n. [L., from Gk. 
diakonos, a servant], a clergyman 
inferior in rank to a priest; a 
church manager. 

dead (ded), a. [A.S.], without life ; 
—n., stillest time (of the night) ; 
(pl.) those who are dead ;—adv., 
completely.—v., dead’en, to take 
away feeling; to soften.—a., 
deadly, causing death ; mortal ; 
fatal.—ns., dead’head, one who 
receives gratis any service or 
accommodation for which the 
general public must pay ; dead’- 
liness, dead’ness; deadlock, 
a complete standstill. 

deaf (def), a. [A.S.], unable to hear 
well or at all ; unwilling to hear. 
—v., deaf’en, to make deaf; to 
prevent sound from passing.— 
n., deaf’ness, 

deal, n. [A.S.], a part, share, or 
division ; a piece of business; a 
thin plant of pine wood ;—v., to 
give out in parts; to carry on 
business ; (with) to act (towards) ; 
to distribute (cards). 

dean, n. [I'r., from L. decdnus, an 
officer over ten], a clergyman next 
in rank to a bishop; a chief 
officer of a society, or of a depart- 
ment in a college.—n., dea’nery, 
the group of parishes over which 
a dean has charge ; the living or 
the dwelling of a dean. 

dear, a.[A.S.], greatly beloved or 
valued ; costing a great price ; 
—n.,a loved one.—adv., dearly, 
with great love ; at a high price. 

dearth (dérth), n. [E., from A.S. 
déore, DEAR], dearness ; scarcity ; 
want of food. 

death (deth), n. [A.S.], loss of life ; 
the power that takes away life ; 
manner of dying.—a., death- 
less, that cannot die. 

debar, v. [DE-, BAR], to bar or shut 
out; to hinder.—pres. p., de- 
barring ; p.p., debarred. 

debark’, v. (Fr. débarquer; vDrE-, 
BARK (3)], to land from a bark 
or ship. 

debase’, v. [DE-, BASE], to lower ; 
to make of less value; to mix 
with something worse. 


beat)}, to fight in words ; to talk 
over both sides ; to make clear 
by saying all that can be said 
about a subject ;—n., a conten- 
tion in words.—a., deba’table, 
that can be debated. 
debaueh’ (débawch’), v. [Fr.], to 
Jead away from what is right and 
pure ; to give oneself to a course 
of wrong-doing or impurity ;— 
n., & course of intemperance or 
impurity. — mns., debauchee’ 
(débawshé’), a person given over 
to intemperance ; debau’chery, 
wrong indulgence of any kind. 
deben’ture, n. [L. debentur, they 
are due], an acknowledgment of 
a debt ; a written acknowledg- 
ment for money lent. 
debil‘itate, v. [L. débélis, weak], 
to make weak.—n., debil’ity. 
deb’it, n. [Fr., from L. debitum 
(debére, to owe)], something 
owed ;—v., to mark as due. 
débonair’, a. [Fr.], courteous, 
gracious, and light-hearted. 
debouch’ (déboosh’), v. [Fr. DE-, 
bouche, a mouth], to march out 
of a pass into open ground. 
début (ddboo), n. [Fr.], the first 
appearance as a performer.— 
n. f. débutante, a girl coming 
out or presented at court for the 
first time. 
deb’ris (deb’ri), n. [Fr. DE-, briser, 
to break], broken pieces of any- 


thing. 
debt (det), n. [see peprr], what 
one owes.—n., debt’or, one who 
owes money or anything else ; 
one who is in debt. 
dec’ade, n. [Fr., from Gk. deka, 
ten], a set or group of ten; ten 
years. 
decadence (dek’ddéns or dékd’- 
), n. [Fr., from L. décadentia 
(DE-, cadére, to fall)], a falling 


away; & growing worse.—a., 
dee’adent. 
dec’agon, n. [Gk. deka, ten; 


gonia, an angle], a plane figure 
with ten sides and ten angles. 
Dee’alogue (dek’dlog), n. [Gk. 
deka, ten; logos, a word], the 
Ten Commandments. 
decamp’, v. [Fr. DE-, CAMP], to 


decant 


leave a camp; to go away 
without others knowing.—wn., 
decamp’'ment, 

decant’, v. (Fr., D-, and root of 
CANT, to turn], to pour from one 
vessel to another.—., decan’- 
ter, a large bottle, from which 
glasses are filled. 

deeap’itate, v. [L. pH-, caput, the 
head], to take the head off.— 
n., decapita’tion. 

decay’, v. [Fr., from low L. de- 
oa {pn-, cadére, to fall)}, to 
become weak; to waste away ; 


—n., & growing weak. 
decease’ (désés’), n. [Fr., from LL, 


décessus, a, departure (nE-, cédére, 
to go)], a going out of life; 


death :—v., to die—a., de- 
ceased’ (décést), dead. 
deceit’ (décét), nm. [Fr., from L. 


decentus (decipére, to DECEIVE)], 
a leading wrong ; a making one 
believe an untruth ; a lie.—ca., 
deceit’ful, fond of deceiving ; 
that cannot he depended on. 

deceive’ (décév’), v. [Fr., from L. 
décipére, to deceive (DE-, capere, 
to take)], to lead wrong; to 
make one believe what is not 
true.—a., decei’vable.-~ns., de- 
esp'tion, act of deceiving ; state 
of being deceived ; that which 
deceives.—deceiv’er, one who 
deceives.—a., decep’tive, tend- 
ing to deceive. 

Decem’ber, n. [. decem, ten], the 
tenth month of the Roman year ; 
the twelfth month of our year, 

decen’nial, a. [L. ; 
annus, a year), belonging to ten 
years ; happening every ten years, 

de‘eent, c. [Fr., from L. decens, 
becoming (decére, to become)], 
acting in a proper way ; becom- 

’ ing; suitable.—n., decency, 
that which is becoming ; right 
ways of speaking and acting. 

decide’, v. [L. decidére (DE-, caedére, 
to cut)], to fix how a thing is to 
be ; to give judgment ; to make 
up one’s mind.—a., deci’ded, 
free from doubt; with one’s 
mind made up.—adv., decidedly. 
—n., decision (désuzh’én), a 
judgment ; a fixing how a thing 
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mind ; firmness of character.— 
a., deci’sive, having the power 
of deciding; ending dispute ; 
quick in deciding ; conclusive. 
decid’tious, a. [L. déciduus (DE-, 
cadére, to fall)], falling off; 
(leaves) remaining only for a 


season. 

dec’imal (des’imdl), a. [Fr., from 
L. decimus (decem, ten)], counted 
by tens ;—n., a fraction with 
ten or some power of ten for its 
denominator. 

dec’imate (des’imdi), v., to take 
every tenth part; to kill every 
tenth man.—n., decima ‘tion, 

deci’pher, v. [DE-, crPHER], to read 
what is written in cipher or 
strange letters ; to find out the 
meaning of something difficult. 

deck, v. [Du.?], to cover; 
elothe; to adorn ;—»., 
upper platform of a ship. 

declaim’, v. [L. Du-, eldmdre, to 
ery out], to speak or cry aloud ; 
to make a set speech ; to plead 
earnestly.—n., declama’‘tion, a 
moving speech.—a., declam’- 
atory, tryingto movethe passions. 

declare’, . [I'r., from li. décldrdre 
(pn-, eldrus, CLEAR)], to make 
clear; to make known; to 
utter.—as., declar’ative and de- 
elar’atory, making clear.—wn., 
declara'tion, that which is said 
aloud ; a statement in writing ; 
a solemn proclamation. 

decline’, v. [Fr., from L. déclindre 
(pue-, clindre, to bend)), to bend 
downwards ; to drayw to a close ; 
to fall into a worse state; to 
refuse ; to show the grammatical 
changes of a word in order ;— 
., a falling off ; a wasting away. 
—ns., declension (-shén), a fall- 
ing away from the right path ; 
a going wrong ; a change in the 
terminations of nouns ; declina’- 
tion, a bending downwards or 
aside ; distance (of stars), from 
the celestial equator; decli’- 
nature, refusal (in Scots law). 

decliv’ity, n. [Fr., from L. déeli- 
vitas (DE-, clivus, a slope)], a 
place which slopes downwards ; 
a hill-side. 


to 
the 


is to be; a making up of one’s | decoet’, v. [L. DE-, coctus (coquére, 


decode 


to coox)], to boil down ; to pre- 
pare by boiling.—n., decoe’tion, 
something prepared by boiling. 
deco’de, v., to decipher. 
eecompose’, v. [Fr. DE-, COMPOSE], 
to break up a mixture into its 
parts; to be broken up into 
simple parts.—n., decomposi- 
tion (-zish’én), a breaking up 


into parts. 

decontrol’, v., to free from Govern- 
ment control. 

dee’orate, v. [L. decordre, to adorn 
(decus, an ornament)], to cause 
to look well; to make beauti- 
ful; to put on ornaments.—n., 
decora’tion, an ornament.—da., 
deco’rative, ornamental.—n., 
dee‘orator (chiefly), a house- 
painter. 

deeo’rous, a. [L. decdrus], acting 
in a becoming way; suitable ; 
proper.—n., deedr’um, right- 
ness of conduct. 

decoy’, v. [formerly coy, from late 
L. cavea, a caar), to lead into a 
snare; to entice ;—n., some- 

thing used to entrap. 

decrease’, v. [Fr., from Li. décres- 
cere (DH-, crescere, to grow)]}, to 
grow or become less; to make 

i—n., & growing less. 

deeree’, n. [F'r., from L. decrétum 
(DE-, cernére, to decide)]}, some- 
thing fixed or settled ; the deci- 
sion of a court ; a law ;—v., to 
give a decision ; to make a law. 
—4a., decre’tal, belonging to a 
decree ;—n., a decree, esp. of the 
Pope ; a book containing decrees 
of the Pope, 

dec’rement, n. [L. décrémentum], 
that which is lost by decrease. 

deerep ‘it, a. [L. décrepitus, making 
no noise (DE-, crepilus, a crack- 
ling)], broken down with age.— 
n., deerep’itude, 
leery’, v. [Fr. pm-, oR], to cry 

; to depreciate. 

decumbens 


-cumbére, to lie)j, lying 

3; leaning on the ground. 

ded’icate, v. [L. DE-, dicdre, to 
devote], to set apart for a pur- 
pose; to address a book or a 
piece of work to a friend or 
patron.—n., dedica’tion, a set- 
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ting apart ; the words in which 
some work is dedicated. 

deduce’, v. (L. pE-, dacére, to lead], 
to draw out one truth from 
another ; to find out something 
unknown from what is known. 

deduct’, v. [L. px-, ductus (ducére, 
to lead)], to take away from.— 
n., Gedue’tion, process of de- 
ducing or deducting; a truth 
drawn or known from another ; 
something taken away from an 
amount.—a., deduc’tive, that 
can be derived. 

deed, m. [A.S.], something done ; 
an action; an agreement in 
writing. 

deem, v. [A.S.], to form an opinion 
or judgment ; to be of opinion ; 
to judge. 

deep, a. [A.S.], strétéhing far 
down ; far from top to bottom ; 
hard to understand; artful ;— 
m., the sea; anything deep.— 
v., dee’pen, to make or become 
deep ; to grow darker. 

deer, n. [A.S.], a class of quadru- 
peds containing the stag, rein- 
deer, and others.—n., deer’- 
stalking (dér’stawking), hunting 
of deer by stealth. 

deface’, v. [Fr. DE-, FACK], to rub 
off the face; to spoil the look 
of.—n., deface’ment, 

defalea’tion, n. [L. défaledtus, cut 
off (DE-, falx, a sickle)], money 
fraudulently taken or : 
—v., de’ faleate, 

defame’, v. [Fr., from L. diffamare, 
to spread a report (DIs-, fama, a 
report)], to take away a person’s 
good name; to speak ill of,— 
nm. defama’tion, slander.—a., 
defamatory, taking away one’s 
good name. 

default’, n. [Fr. pr-, L. fallére, to 
deceive], a failing to do ; a failure 
to pay.—v., to fail in duty, ete, 
—n., Gefaul’ter, 

defea’sible (défé’zibl), a. [Fr. de- 
faire, to undo (DEs, faire, L. 
facére, to do)], that may be 
annulled. —xns., defeasibil'ity, 
defea‘sibleness. 

defeat’, v. (Fr. (see DEFEASIBLE)], 
to overthrow ; to get the better 
of ;—m, an ovi 


’ 


wW—n., de- 


defect 


fea’tism, attitude or conduct 
which accepts defeat as inevit- 
able, hence defea’tist, a person 
of this type. 

defect’, n. [L. défectus, a want 
(DE-, facére, to make)], some- 
thing wanting; something left 
undone.—a., defee’tive, want- 
ing; not complete.—n., defec’- 
tion, a falling away from ; want 
or failure in some duty. 

defence’, n. [Fr., from L. defensio 
(see DEFEND)], act of defending ; 
means of keeping off danger; a 
statement in favour of an accused 
person.—a., defence’less, with- 
out protection. 4 

defend’, v. [Fr., from L. défendére 
(pDE-, fendére, to strike)], to keep 
off danger; to keep safe; to 
act or speak on behalf of.—ns., 
defen’der, one who defends 
either himself or others; de- 
fen’dant, a person called into 
court to answer a charge.—as., 
defen’sible, that can be de- 
fended ; defen’sive, fitted for 
defence ;—x., state of defence. 

defer’ (1), v. [Fr., from L. differre 
(p1s-, ferre, to carry)], to put off 
to another time.—pres. p., de- 
ferring ; p.p., deferred. 

defer’ (2), v. [Fr., from L. déferre 
(DE-, ferre, to bring)], to yield to 
another’s opinion.—pres. p., de- 
ferring; p.p., deferred.—x., 
def’erence, a yielding to an- 
other’s wishes or opinions ; 
great respect.—a., deferen’tial, 
showing respect. 

deficient (défish’ént), a. [L. défi- 
cére, to want], having a defect ; 
with something left undone ; 
falling short of what is needed.— 
n., deficiency (défish’énsi), want 
of something necessary ; failure 
in what one ought to do. 

def'icit, n. [L., it is wanting, 3rd 
sing. of deficére), that which is 
wanting of the amount; defici- 
eney of funds. 

defile’ (1), v. [DE-, L. fulldre, to 
FULL (2), and A.S. fylan, to dirty], 
to make foul; to pollute.—a., 
defile’ment, pollution. 

defile’ (2), v. [Fr. DE-, filum, a 
thread, a FILE (1)], to go in line ; 
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to march one after another.— 
—n., de’file, a narrow path be- 
tween hills. 

define’, v. [Fr., from L. définire 
(DE-, finis, a limit)], to lay down 
the limits or boundaries ; to tell 
what a thing is or means.—as., 
defi’nable, definite (def‘init), 
having the boundaries laid down; 
clearly marked off; fully ex- 
plained.—_n., defini’tion, the 
words by which a thing or its 
meaning is explained.—a., de- 
fin‘itive, settled ; fixed ; final. 

deflate’, v. [L. DE +flare, to blow], 
to let air out of ; to reduce the 
value of.—n., defla’tion. 

deflect’, v. [L. Dk-, flectére, to 
bend], to turn aside; to bend 
from a straight line.—n., de- 
flection. 

deflower, v. [Fr., from L. défldrdre 
(DE-, flos, a flower)], to deprive 
of grace or bloom; to stain or 
sully. 

deforce’, v. [Fr., from L. difforcidre 
(p1s-, fortis, strong)], to keep out 
by force ; to resist the law. 

deform’, v. [Fr., from L. déformdre 
(DE-, forma, beauty)], to put out 
of shape; to spoil the look or 
form of.—n., defor’mity, ugli- 
ness of look ; want of proportion. 

defraud’, v. [Fr., from L. défrau- 
ddre (DE-, fraus, FRAUD)], to take 
from by fraud. 

defray’, v. [Fr. DE-, Low L. 
fredum, fine], to pay the price of. 

deft’, a. [A.S.], neat; quick- 
handed. 

defunct’, a. [L. DE-, functus (fungi, 
to perform)], done with the work 
of life ; dead. 

defy’, v. (Fr. défier, from L. difft- 
dare (pis-, fides, faith)], to call 
to a combat; to oppose strongly ; 
to treat with contempt.—~x., 
defi‘ance, a call to fight ; strong 
opposition.—a., defi’ant. 

degenerate, a. [L. DE-, genus, race 
or birth], fallen from former good 
qualities ; grown base or wicked ; 
—v., to fall from good ; to become 
worse.—2., degenera’tion. 

degrade’, v. [Fr., from late L. 
dégraddre (DE-, gradus, a step)], 
to lower in rank ; to deprive of 


degree 

office ; to lower in character.— 
n., degradation. 

degree’, n. [Fr. DE-, L. gradus, a 
step], a step ; one of a series of 
marks on a measuring instru- 
ment ; the 360th part of a circle ; 
rank; amount; university or 
college qualification. 

dehy’drate, v. [Gk. DE+hydor, 
water], to deprive a substance of 
water.—n., dehydra’tion. 

de’ify, v. [Fr., from late L. deificdre 
(deus, a god ; facére, to make)], 
to raise to the rank of a god ; to 
worship as a god.—n., deifica’- 
tion (déifikd’shon). 

deign (ddn), v. [Fr., from L. dignus, 
worthy], to think worthy; to 
condescend ; to allow. 
De'ity, n. [Fr., from L. deus, a 
god], the divine nature ; God. 
deject’, v. [L. déjectus, cast down 
(pE-, jacére, to throw)], to cast 
down the countenance; to 
make sad.—a., dejec’ted, cast 
down.—n., dejee’tion, a cast- 
ing down ; lowness of spirits. 

delay’, n. [Fr., from L. dildtdre 
(pIs-, ldtus, carried)], a putting 
oft ; a stoppage ; a loss of time ; 
—v., to put off. 

delee’table, a. [L. délectdre, to 
DELIGHT], giving joy; causing 
delight. 

delegate, n. [Fr., from L. délégdtus 
(DE-, légdre, to send)], one sent 
by others to act or speak for 
them; a deputy ;—v., to send 
with power to speak or act for ; 
to entrust.—»., delega’tion, 
persons sent as delegates. 

delete’, v. [L. déletus (délére, to 
blot out)], to blot out ; to remove 
by rubbing; to destroy.—r., 
dele’tion, act of blotting out ; 
that which is blotted out. 

deletér’ious, a. [Gk. délétérios, 
hurtful], hurtful to life or health. 

delf, n., a kind of earthenware 
made at Delft (formerly Delf), in 
Holland. 

delib’erate, v. [L. déliberdre, to 
weigh well (DE-, libra, a balance)], 
to weigh well in one’s mind ; to 
think carefully over ;—a., think- 
ing carefully ; well considered ; 
not hurried.—ns., deliberation 
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and  delib’erateness, much 
thought.—a., delib’erative, act- 
ing with deliberation. 

delicate, a. [L. délicdtus, luxuri- 
ous (deliciae, dainties)], pleasing 
to the senses ; refined ; tender ; 
easily hurt.—%., del’ieaey, state 
of being delicate; something 
sweet to the taste, smooth to the 
touch, or fine to the eye; soft- 
ness of dress or manners. 

delicious (délish’tis), a., causing 
much delight or pleasure ; sweet 
to the taste.—n., deliciousness. 

delight’ (délit), n. [Fr., from L. 
délectdre, to delight], great pleas- 
ure; that which causes pleasure ; 
—v., to cause great pleasure ; 
to be greatly pleased.—a., de- 
light’ ful. 

delin’eate (delin’é-dt), v. [L. DE- 
linea, a LINE], to mark out with 
lines ; to show in a drawing or 
picture ; to describe in words.— 
n., Gelinea’tion, a marking by 
lines, etc.; a sketch or description. 

delin’quent (déling’kwént), a. [L. 
délinquére, to leave out], failing in 
duty ; forsaking a trust; doing 
wrong ;—n., one who leaves duty 
undone ; a wrong-doer.—n., de- 
lin’quency, a failure in duty ; 
a crime. 

delir’ious, a. [L. déliriwum, mad- 
ness (DE-, lira, a furrow)], wan- 
dering in mind ; light-headed.— 
adv., delir‘iously.—n., delir’- 
ium, a disorder or wandering 
of the mind. 

deliv’er, v. [I'r., from L. déliberdre 
(DE-, liber, free)], to set free ; to 
hand over to another ; to speak 
or utter (an address or message) 3; 
to send forth or discharge.—ns., 
deliv’erance, release ; freedom ; 
deliv’ery, the act of setting free 
or giving up ; a person’s manner 
of speaking ; a giving birth. 

dell. See DALE. 

delphinium (delfin‘ium), n., a 
garden flower, a perennial lark- 
spur. 

del’ta, n. [Gk. A], the Greek letter 
D; land formed at the mouth 


of a river (originally at that of 
the Nile), often in shape like A. 
—a., del’toid, triangular. 


delude 


delude’, v. [L. pr-, ladére, to play], 
to play upon ; to lead wrong ; to 
deceive.—n., delu’sion, a means 
of deluding or leading astray ; a 
false belief—a., delu’sive. 

del’uge (del’aj), n. [Fr., from L. 
diluvium, a deluge (from diluere, 
see DILUTE)], a great rush of 
water; a river overflowing its 
banks ; the Flood in the time of 
Noah (Gen. vii.) ;—v., to wash 
away ; to overflow with water. 

delve, v. [A.S.], to dig with a spade. 

dem’agogue (dem’dgog), n. [Gk. 
démagogos (démos. the people ; 
agein, to lead)], @ leader of the 
people ; a speaker using artful 
or deceitful means. 

demand’, v. (Fr., from L. déman- 
ddre (DE-, mandare, to entrust)], 
to ask as one’s right ; to make a 
claim with power to enforce it; to 
be in great need of ; to require ; 
—n., & claim ; a desire to buy. 

demarea’tion (démdrkd’shdn), n. 
(Sp. DE-, and root of Mark], the 
act of marking or fixing a bound- 
ary ; separation. 

demean’, v. [I'r. pr-, late L. mindre, 
to drive], to conduct oneself ; 
(collog.) to make mean or lower. 

demea‘nour (-niir), n. behaviour. 

dement’, v. [L. DE-, mens, the 
mind], to drive out of one’s 
mind.—a., demen’ted, out of 
one’s mind. 

demer’it, n. [L. DE-, meritus, 
MERIT), want of merit ; ill-desert. 

demesne’ (démén’), n. (Fr., from L. 
dominium, DOMAIN], what one 
is master of; estate or lands 
near a mansion. 

dem‘i-, pref. [Fr., from L. dimi- 
dius), half (as in DEMIGOD, DEMI- 


TINT). 
demise’ (démiz’), n. [Fr., from L. 
&S DISMISS], a passing out of 
the way; a passing from the 
hands of one to those of another ; 
death ;—v., to give will, 
demit’, v. [Fr. pis-, mettre, L. mit- 
tére, to send], to let go; to 
resign.—n., demis’sion, a let- 
ting down ; resignation. 
dem6‘bilize, v. [Dr +-MOBILIzE], to 
disband (troops, etc.), 
demoe’racy, n. [Fr., from Gk. 
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démokratia (démos, the people ; 
kratos, strength)j, power of the 
people; government by the 
people ; the people as a body.— 
n., democrat, one who upholds 
democracy.—a., democrat’iec, 

demol’ish, v. [Fr., from L. démé- 
lUirt (Du -, mdlirt, to move a mass))], 
to cast down ; to pull to pieces. 
—n., demolition, a throwing 
down. 

de’mon, n. [Gk. daimén, a spirit], 
an eyil spirit.—n., demo’niac, 
& person possessed by an evil 
spirit ;—a., and demoni’acal, 
like or by evil spirits. 

demonstrate, v. [L. DE-, mon: 
strdre, to show], to show or point 
out clearly ; to explain or prove 
ully.—a., demon’strable, that 
can be clearly proved.—n., de- 
monstra’tion, clear proof; a 
showing off of power or skill. 
—da., demon’strative, showing 
clearly ; proving fully ; fond of 
showing off. 

demor’alize, v. [Fr. DE-, MORAL], 
to make the manners or conduct 
bad ; to break down spirits or 
courage.—-2., demoraliza’tion, 
corruption of manners, morals, 
or discipline. 

demur’, v. [Fr., from L. démordri 
(DE-, mdra, delay)], to hang back ; 
to be uncertain as to going on; 
to object ;—n., a hanging back ; 
objection.—pres. p., demurring ; 
pp., demurred.—n., demur’- 
rage, allowance made when a 
vessel is overlong detained at 
a port. 

demure’, a. [pb-, O.F'r. meur, L. 
matirus, MATURE], grave and 
modest ; prim.—adv., demure’- 
ly.—n., demure’ness, sober- 
ness of conduct. 

den, n. [A.S.], a hollow place for 
lying or hiding in; abode of a 
wild animal. 

deni’al. See under DENY. 

denigrate, v. [L. pr +niger, black], 
to defame (a person); to 
blacken one’s character.—wns., 
denigra’tor, denigra’‘tion., 

den‘izen, n. (O.Fr. deniz (dans, 
within)], a stranger who has be- 
come a citizen; an inhabitant ; 


denominate 


—v., to admit a stranger to the 
rights of a country. 

denom/‘inate, v. [L. déndmindtus 
(DE-, NOMINATE)], to give a name 
to.—n., denomination, a name ; 

_ a number of people called by one 
name, usually referring to a 
religious body.—a., denomina’- 
tional.—_n., denominator, the 
lower or naming part ofa fraction. 

denote’, v. [Fr., from L. dénotdre, 
to mark (DE-, nota, a NOTE)], to 
put a mark on; to point out by 
a mark ; to mean.—n., denota’- 
tion. 

denouement (ddnooman’), n. [Fr., 
from dénower, to untie), the solu- 
tion or outcome of a plot or story. 

denounce’ and denun’‘ciate (dé- 
nin‘shidi), vs. (Fr., from L. dé- 
nuncidre (DE-, nuncius, a messen - 
ger)], to blame openly ; to inform 
against ; to threaten.—ns., de- 
nuncia’tion and denounce’- 
ment, a blaming openly ; infor- 
mation given against someone ; 
threatening ; denoun’cer and 
denuncia’tor. 

dense’, a. [L. densus, thick], pressed 
closely together; thick; stupid. 
—~ns., den’sity and dense’ness, 
closeness of nie 3 thickness ; 
solidity ; stupidity. 

dent and dint, ns. [A.S.], a mark 
or hollow made by a blow ;—v., 
to mark by a blow. 

den’‘tal, a. [L. dens, a tooth], be- 
Jonging to the teeth ; formed by 
the help of the teeth, as the 
letters #, d, eto. ;—n., a letter 
formed by help of the teeth.— 
ng. den’tist, a person who 
attends to teeth; den’tistry, 
the art or practice of a dentist ; 
den‘ture, set of artificial teeth. 

denude’, v. [L. déniiddre (DE-, 
niidus, bare)), to lay bare; to 
strip the covering off.—n.,. de- 
nuda’‘tion. 

denunciate. See DENOUNCE. 

deny’, v. (Fr., from L. dénegdre 
(DE-, negdre, to deny)], to say 
no; to say that a statement is 
not true; to disown; to refuse 
to give.—n., deni‘al, a saying no. 

deo’dorize, v. [pr +L. odor, smell], 

_ to deprive of odour; to disinfect. 
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depart’, v. [Fr., pe-, L. partiri, to 
divide], to part oneself from ; 
to go away; to die—n., de- 
par’ture, a going away; a 
setting out.—n., depart’ment, 
a part by itself; a division; a 
district of a country. 

depau’perize [DE-, PAUPER], to 
raiso from being a pauper. 

depend’, v. [Fr., from L. dependére 
(pE-, pendére, to hang)], to hang 
down or from ; to be supported 
by ; to be connected with ; to 
rely (upon).—s., depen‘dant, 
one who depends on another ; 
one who cannot act by himself ; 
depen‘dence, a resting on or 
being ruled by another ; trust ; 
confidence; depen’dency, a 
district at a distance from the 
country by which it is governed. 
—«a., depen’dent, ruled by ; rest - 
ing on; unable to stand by 
oneself, 

depict’, v. [L. dépictus, sketched 
(DE-, pingére, to paint)], to makea 
likeness of ; to describe in words. 

deplete’, v. (L. pr, plétus (plére, 
to fill)], to drain out or empty.— 
n., deple‘tion, an emptying; a 
lessening of the blood, ete. 

deplore’, v. [L. dépldrdre, to lament 
for], to weep for with sorrow ; to 
feel deep grief for.-—a., deplor’- 
able, having mournful results, 

doploy’, v. [Fr., from L. displicdre 
(p1s-, plicdre, to fold)}, to open 
out ; to change soldiers march- 
ing in column to a line abreast 
of each other. 

depone’, v. [L. DE-, pdnére, to 
place], to give testimony upon 
oath.—a., depo’nent, (of verbs) 
having a passive form but an 
active meaning ;—m., one who 
tells in court what he knows. 

depop‘ilate, v. [L. dépopuldius, 
laid waste], to take away the 
people ; to strip of inhabitants. 
—n., depopila’tion. 

deport’, v. [I'r., from L. déportdre 
(pE-, portare, to carry)], to carry 
away ; to remove (especially) to 
exile ; to conduct oneself, es 
deporta‘tion, removal; de- 
port’ment, manner of acting or 
behaviour. 


depose 


depose’, v. [Ir. deposer, to put 
down (DE-, and root of PosE)], to 
put down from a high position ; 
to degrade or strip; to bear 
testimony. 

deposit, v. [Fr., from L. dépositum 
(DE-, positum, ponére, to place)), 
to lay down; to let fall to the 
bottom ; to put in a place of 
safety ; to give in trust ;—n., 
that which is laid or has settled 
down ; something given to an- 
other’s care ; money put into a 
bank.—us., depos‘itor ; depos’- 
itary or -ory, a person to whom 
a thing is given to be kept safe; a 
place for storage ; deposi’tion, 
a@ removing from place or office ; 
statements made in court. 

dep’ot (dep’d), n. [Fr., from L. dé- 
positum, DEPOSIT], a place where 
young soldiers are trained, and 
stores kept ; (in America) a rail- 
way station or terminus. 

deprave’, v. [Fr., from L. dépra- 
vdre (DE-, prdvus, wicked)], to 
make bad or worse ; to debase. 
—ws., deprav’ity and deprava’- 
tion, low state of morals or 
conduct. 

dep’recate, v. [L. DE-, precdri, to 
PRAY], to pray against; to ex- 
press disapproval or regret; to 
be reluctant to agree.—a., dep’- 
PecAtory, expressing  disap- 
proval or regret.—n., depreca- 
tion.—adv., depreeatingly. 

depre’ciate (dépré’shidat) v. [L. DE-, 
pretium, a price], to bring or come 
down in price; to make or be- 
come of less value; to speak 
against the worth of.—n., depre- 
cia‘tion.—as., depre’ciative and 
depre’ciatory, undervaluing. 

dep’redate, v. [L. DE-, praeddtus 
(praeda, prey)], to rob ; to take 
or waste what belongs to an 
enemy.—wn., depreda’tion. 

depress’, v. [L. DE-, premére, to 
PRESS], to press down ; to lower ; 
to dishearten—x., depression 
(dépresh’6n), a pressing or falling 
down ; a hollow place ; lowness 
of spirits; low barometric pressure. 

deprive’, v. [Fr., from L. déprivdre 
(WE-, privdre, to deprive)], to take 
away from; to hinder from en- 
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joying or using.—n., depriva’- 
tion, state of being deprived. 

depth, n. [E., from DEEP], distance 
from top to bottom; a deep 
place ; the middle (of the night, 
ete.) ; power of mind. 

depute’, v. [Fr., from L. députare 
(DE-, putdre, to select)], to send 
another in one’s place ; to give 
power to act or speak in one’s 
name.—zs., depiita’tion, a per- 
son or persons sent, etc. ; dep’- 
uty, a representative.—v., depu- 
tize, to act for or represent 
another. 

derail’, v. [pE+RAIL], to run off the 
rails ; to causeto run off the rails. 

derange’ (dérdnj’), v. [Fr. DE-, 
ranger, to RANGE], to put out of 
place or order.—n., derange’- 
ment, a putting out of order; 
a state of confusion, esp. in mind. 

Derby (dar’bi), n. [from Lord 
Derby], famous horse race at 
Epsom. 

der’eliet, a. [L. dérelictus, forsaken 
(DE-, relinquére, to RELINQUISH)], 
forsaken ;—n., anything aban- 
doned. 

deride’, v. [L. DE-, ridére, to laugh}, 
to laugh at; to make sport of.— 
n., Gerision (dérizh’én), mock- 
ery.—as., deri’sive, deri’sory. 

derive’, v. [Fr., from L. dérivare 
(DE-, rtvus, a stream)], to get from 
a source ; to trace a word back to 
its root.—n., derivation, a draw- 
ing from ; a tracing of a word to 
its root.—a., deriv’ative, de- 
rived ;—n., a derived word. 

der’ogate, v. [L. dérogdtus, re- 
pealed (DE-, rogdre, to ask)], to 
lessen the effect of ; to disparage. 
—a., derog‘atory, taking away 
from ; lessening value. 

der’rick, n. [Derrick, a hangman], a 
machine for lifting heavy weights ; 
framework used in boring for oil. 

der’vish, n. [Pers., poor], a Turk- 
ish or Persian monk who pro- 
fesses great poverty. 

deseant’, v. [Fr., from med. L. 
discantus (DIS-, cantus, canére, 
to sing)], to speak about at great 
length.—n., de’seant, song or 
melody; harmonious,independent 
treble accompaniment to a tune. 
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descend’ (désend’), v. [Fr., from 
L. déscendére, to come down], to 
go or come down; to fall to a 
lower place ; to pass from father 
to son.—n., descen’dant, off- 
spring more or less remote.—a., 
descen’dent, passing down from. 
—n., descent’ (désent’), a going 
down ; a downward path; the 
slope of a hill; connection with 
an ancestor ; an invasion. 

describe’, v. [L. DE-, scribére, to 
write], to give an account of.—n., 
deserip’tion, process of telling 
what a person or a thing is like ; 
the words or figures by which a 
likeness is shown; kind.—a., de- 
serip’tive, giving description. 

desery’, v. [O.Fr. décrire, to DE- 
SCRIBE], to see’at a distance ; to 
observe dimly. 

des’ecrate, v. [L. DE-, sacer, 
SACRED], to turn from a sacred 
purpose; to put consecrated 
things to profane use.—»., des- 
ecra’tion. 

des‘ert, a. (Fr., from L. désertus 
(DE-, serére, to bind)], belonging 
to waste land; forsaken; empty ; 
—n., an empty place ; Jand that 
cannot be cultivated.—v., desert’, 
to forsake ; to run away.—ws., 
deser’ter, one who runs away 
from duty ; deser’tion, a run- 
ning away; state of being 
deserted. 

deserve’, v. [Fr., from L. déservire 
(DE-, servire, to SERVE)], to earn 
by service; to be worthy of 


something.—»., desert’, that 
which one deserves. 
deshabille (dezdbél’), n.  [Fr. 


déshabillé, undressed], undress ; 
morning dress ; careless toilet. 

desic’cate, v. [L. désiccdtus, dried 
up (DE-, siccus, dry)], to dry up ; 
to grow dry. 

desid’erate, v. [L. désiderdre, to 
DESIRE], to wish greatly to have ; 
to need or miss greatly.—n., de- 
sidera’tum, anything much de- 
sired orneeded; (pl.) desidera’ta. 

design’ (dezin’), v. [Fr., from L. 
désignadre (DE-, signum, a mark)}, 
to draw a plan of ; to intend ;— 
ns., something traced out ; a plan 
or purpose ; /eP.—., 
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des’ignate, to put marks on a 
thing to make it known; to 
point out ; to describe; to ap- 
point.—n., designa’tion, a mark 
or name ; the meaning of a word; 
an appointment.—adv., design’- 
edly, with a design or purpose.— 
a., designing, forming plans 
against ; cunning. 
desire’ (dézir’), v. [Fr., from L. dé- 
siderdre, to long for (DE-, sidus, a 
star)], to wish much for ; to seek 
earnestly ;—., a strong wish ; 
something greatly longed for.— 
as., desir’able, worthy of being 
desired ; desir’ous, wishful. 
desist’, v. [Fr., from L. désistere 
(DE-, sistere to stop)], to leave off. 
desk, n. [med. L. desea, from L. 
discus, & DISK], a sloping table 
for writing or reading. 
des’olate, a. [L. désdldtus (DE-, 
sdlus, alone)], left alone ; cleared 
of inhabitants ; ina ruined state ; 
—+v., to clear of inhabitants ; to 
lay waste.—n., desola’tion, de- 
struction of inhabitants; a 
ruined and forsaken place. 
despair’, v. [Fr., from L. déspérdre 
(DE-, spérdre, to hope)], to be 
without hope ;—n., want of hope ; 
that which is despaired of. 
despatch. See DISPATCH. 
despera’do, n. [Sp.], a reckless 
person; a violent and lawless 
person ; (pl.) desperadoes. 
des’perate, «. [L. déspérdtus], with- 
out hope ; heedless of danger ; be- 
yond recovery.—., desperation. 
despise’, v. [Fr., from L. déspicere 
(DE-, specére, to look)], to look 
down on; to think little of.— 
a., des’pieable, not worth one’s 
notice ; vile ; contemptible. 
despite’, n., a looking down on 
with contempt ; a strong feeling 
of hatred; an act arising from 
hatred ;—prep., in spite of. 
despoil’, v. [Fr., from L. déspolidre 
(DE-, spolidre, to SPorL)], to spoil 
utterly ; to take from by force ; 
to rob.—n., despolia’tion. 
despond’, v. [L. DE-, spondére, to 
promise], to lose hope or courage ; 
to be cast down in mind.—rs., 
despon’dence and despon’- 
dency, want of hope.—da., de- 
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pore without hope; de- | detect’, v. [L. délectus (DE-, tegére, 
ecte 


des’ ‘pot, n. [I'r., from Gk. despotés, 
a master], a ‘ruler without con- 
trol; a tyrant.—a., despot‘ic, 
unlimited in power.—n., des’- 
potism, the power of a despot ; 
uncontrolled power. 

dessert’, n. (Ir. desservir, to clear 
a table (p1s-, servir, L. servire, 
to sERVE)], fruit or sweetmeats 
after dinner. 

des'tine, v. [Fr., from L. déstindre, 
to aim at (DE-, sidre, to stand)], 
to set apart for a purpose; to 
appoint or intend.—wns., desti- 
na’‘tion, place where one is 
going to; purpose for which a 
thing is intended; des’tiny, 
one’s ultimate state ; the power 
that fixes conditions ; fate. 

des’titute, a. (L. déstititus, left 
alone], forsaken ; left in want.— 
n., destita’tion. 

destroy’, v. [Fr., from L. destrwere 
(pE+, struere, to build)], to cast 
down; to pull to pieces; to 
demolish.—-s., destroy’er, a 
naval boat carrying torpedoes 
(originally a torpedo boat de- 
stroyer) 5 ; area nine @ pull- 
ing to pieces, etc.—as., destruc’- 
tive, causing deelenstioir} ; ruin- 
ous ; destruc’tible, that ‘can be 
destroyed. 

desuetude’ (dezwéifd’), mn. [L. 
désuétado), discontinuance of use. 

des’ultory, a. [L. désultdrius (pr -, 
salire, to leap)), jumping from 
one thing to another; without 
proper plan. 

detach’, v. [Fr. pm-, and root of 
TACK], to unfasten ; to send one 
part away from *another.—n. es 
detach’ment, an unfastening ; 
a@ small number of soldiers sent 
out from the main body. 

de’tail, n. [Fr. pr-, tailler, to cut 
(see TAILOR)], a small part; a 
description of particulars ;—v., 
(detal’) to describe part by part ; 
to divide off for special duty. 

detain’, v. [Fr., from L. détinére 
(ap-, tenére, to hold)], to hold 
back; to keep in charge.—n., 
deten’tion, a keeping back ; 
confinement. 


to cover), to uncover ; to find 
out.—-., detee’tion, a finding 
out.—n., detee’tive, one em- 
ployed to investigate crime. 
deter’, v. [L. DE-, lerrére, to 
frighten], to keep back by fear.— 
pres. p., Geterring; y.p., de- 
terred.—a., deter’rent, serving 
to deter ;—mn., that which deters. 
deter’gent, 2. [L. Dm + tergere, to 
wipe], a cleansing substance. 
deter’iorate, v. [L. déterior, worse), 
to make or grow worse.—wn., de- 
teriora’tion, a worse state. 
deter’mine, v. [Fr., trom L. dé- 
termindre (DE-, terminus, a 
boundary)], to fix the boundaries 
of ; to make up one’s mind}; to 
decide ; to bring to an end.—as., 
deter’mined, decided ; deter’- 
minate, fixed or settled; con- 
clusive.—n., determina’tion, a 
decision come to ; firmness. 
detest’, v. [Fr., from L. détestéri 
(Dn-, testis, a witness)], to wish 
evil to; to hate deeply.—a., 
detes’table, deserving to be 
hated.—n., detesta’tion, a great 
hatred ; strong dislike. 
dethrono’, v. [DE-, THRONE], to put 
off a throne; to remove from 
being king.—n., dethrone’ment. 
det’onate, v. [L. DE-, tondre, to 
thunder], to explode with noise ; 
to cause to explode.—ns., de- 
tona’tion, an explosion with a 
loud noise ; det’onator. 
detour’ (détoor’), n. (Fr. DE-, tour, 
&@ TURN], @ roundabout way. 
detract’, v. [li DE-, trahére, to 
draw], to take away from; to 
speak ill of.—zs., detrac’tion, 
a speaking ill of ; detraec’tor. 
det’riment, n. [Fr., from L. détri- 
mentum, loss (DE-, terére, to rub)), 
loss; mischief; damage.—a., 
detriment’al ;—n., one who has 
been damaged in fortune or 
character. 
detri’tus, n. (L. detritus, rubbed 
down], sand, gravel, etc., fromthe 
wearing-down of rocks.—n., de- 
tri’tion, a wearing-down. 
deuce (das), n. (Fr. deux, from L. 
duo, two), a card with two spots ; 
the evil one ; the devil. 
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Deuteron’omy (di), n. [Gk. deu- 
léros, second ; némos, law], the 
fifth book of the Bible. 

doev’astate, v. [L. dévastdtus (DE-, 
vasidre, to lay waste)], to lay 
waste all over; to plunder and 
destroy.—n., devasta’tion. 

devel’op, v. [Fr.], to unfold ; to 
grow complete ; to treat a photo- 
graphic film or plate so as to make 
the image appear.—n., develop’- 
ment. 

de’viate, v. [late L. dévidtus (DE-, 
via, a way)], to go out of the way ; 
to go wrong.—n., devia’tion.— 
a., de’vious, wandering ; erring. 

dev’'il, n. [A.S., from Gk. diabdlus, 
a slanderer], the enemy of man- 
kind ; the spirit of evil ; an evil 
spirit—n., dev‘’ilry, reckless 
mischief. 

devise’ (déviz’), v. [Fr., from late L. 
dévisdre, from dividére, to pD1- 
ving], to form in the mind; to 
find out a means of doing; to 
leave by will ;—x., a leaving by 
will; a will—wn., device’, that 
which is devised or formed; a 
plan for gaining some end; a 
mark on one’s shield or armour. 

devoid’, a. (Fr. pE-, vuide, vor], 
being without ; having none of. 

devolve’, v. [L. pDE-, volvére, to 
roll}, to roll down ; to hand or 
pass over.—n., devolu’tion, the 
handing over of power. 

devote’, v. [L. dévdius (DE-, vovére, 
to vow)], to set apart by a vow ; 
to give up to a purpose.—a., 
devé'ted, wholly given up to.— 
ns., devotee’ (devdié’), one wholly 
or blindly given up to religion or 
other duty ; devo’tion, a giving 
of oneself up to a purpose ; state 
of mind of such a person ; an act 
of worship; strong love.—as., 
devo'tional; devout’, devoted ; 
given up to duty to God.—=»., 
devout’ness. 

devour’, v. [Fr., from L. dévordre, 
to consume], to swallow up; to 
eat greedily; to waste away 
quickly. 

dew (diz), n. [A.S., moisture left by 
the air; freshness (of youth) ; 
—v., to wet with dew.—ns., dew’ 
drop, a drop of dew; dew’- 
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point, the amount of cold which 
causes dew to fall.—a., dew’y, 
covered with dew ; like dew. 

dew’lap, v. [?], loose fiesh 
from the throat of oxen and 
some dogs. 

dex’terous, a. [L. dexter, right- 
handed], right-handed (for left- 
handed, see SINISTER); ready in 
the use of the limbs ; quick or 
active in seizing a chance ; skil- 
ful.—n., dexter’ity. 

dhow (dow), n. [?], Arab boat, 
formerly used for slave-trading 
in the Arabian Sea. 

di-, pref. [Gk.], two, twice, double 
(as in DICOTYLEDON, DIPHTHONG). 

dia-, pref., (Gk.], through, across 
(as in DIAGONAL, DIAMETER). 

diabé ‘tis, n .[ Gk. pra +baino, to go], 
disease in which sugar collects in 
the blood. 

diabol‘ie and diabol‘iecal, as. [Gk. 
diabolus, the DEVIL], like the devil. 

diae’onate, n. (see DEACON], the 
office of a deacon. 

di‘adem, n. [Fr., from Gk. dia- 
déma, something bound round], 
a head-band, as a mark of 
royalty ; a crown. 

diaer’esis, n. See SYNAERESIS. 

diagno’sis, ». [Gk. Dia-, gignés- 
kein, to know], knowledge got by 
watching signs or effects ; judg- 
ment founded on careful observa- 
tion.—v., diagnése’, to discover 
by watching, etc. 

diag’onal, a. [L., from Gk. diagd- 
nios (DIA-, graphein, to write), 
gonia, a corner], running from 
corner to corner ;—7., a line from 
angle to angle. 

di‘agram, n. [Fr., from Gk. dia- 
gramma (DIA -, gramma, a figure), 
a figure to make clear what has 
been said. 

di‘al, n. [L. dies, a day], a flat 
surface with a pin in the centre 
for showing the time of day by 
the shadow of the sun ; the face 
of a clock, watch, ete. 

di’alect, n. [Fr., from Gk. dialek- 
tos, speech], the language of a 
district.—as., dialee’tie and dia- 
lee’tical.—~. pl., dialee’ties, the 
rules and forms of reasoning. 

di’alogue (did’log), n. (Fr., from 
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Gk. dialogus (p14-, logos, speech)], 
a talk between two or more 
persons. 

diameter, n. [Fr., from Gk. dia- 
metros (DIA-, metron, & measure, 
@& METER)], the straight line 
through the centre of a circle or 
other figure or body.—adv., dia- 
met’rically, along the diameter ; 
wholly. 

di’amond, n. [Fr., corrupted from 
Gk. adamas, ADAMANT], the hard- 
est and most precious of stones ; 
arhomb; in the game of base- 
ball, the infield. 

diapa’son, 2. [Gk. diapasdn, 
through all (the chords) (DIA-, 
pas, all)], a stretch of eight notes 
in music ; harmony of a note and 
its octave; the principal stops 
of an organ. 

di’aper, n. [Fr., through Byzantine 
Gk. diaspros. (pia-, Gk. aspros, 
white)], linen cloth woven with 
geometric pattern ; baby’s nap- 
kin ;—v., to mark with figures. 

diaph’anous, a. [ Gk. pIA-, phain- 
ein, to show], that can bo seen 
through ; transparent. 

di’‘aphragm (di’dfrdm), n. [Gk. 
DIA-, phragma)], a muscular 
membrane separating the chest 
from the bowels; anything flat 
stretched across a hollow body. 

di’ary, n. [L. dics, a day], the 
doings of each day written down, 
or the book. 

di’atonic, a. [Fr., from Gk. dia- 
tonikos (DIA-, tonos, & TONE)], 
proceeding by the notes of the 
natural scale in music. 

di’atribe, n. [Gk. p1A-, tribein, to 
rub], a long discussion; aspeech 
abusing someone. 

dib’ble, n. [7], tool for making 
holes in ground to receive seed. 

dice. See DI& (2). 

dicotyle’don, n. [DI-, COTYLEDON], 
a plant with two seed lobes or 
cotyledons, 

die’taphone, n. [dicl- (see DIC- 
TATE) -PHONE], an instrument 
(phonograph) for reproducing 
words that are spoken into it, 

dictate’, v [L. dictdtus (diccre, to 
say)], *to tell a person what to 


say or write; to order with autho-! 
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rity ;—n., die’tate, an order or 
command.—wns., dicta’tion ; 
dicta’tor, a ruler with unlimited 
power.—a., dictator’ial, 

die’tion, n. [Fr., from L. dictus 
(dicére, to say)], manner of speak- 
ing ; choice and arrangement of 
words. 

die’tionary (dik’shdndri), n, a@ 
book giving the meanings of 
words in alphabetical order, 

did. See Do. 

didac’tie, a. [Gk. didasko, to 
teach], intended to teach ; in the 
manner of a teacher. 

die (1) (di), v. [Scand.], to lose life ; 
to come to an end.— pres. p., 


dying ; p.p., died. 

die (2) (di), n. [Fr., from L. datus, 
given or thrown], @ small cube 
used in games, thrown from a 
box; (pl.) dice; a stamp used for 
marking coins, etc. ; (pl.) dies. 

di’et, n. [I'r., from Gk. diaita, mode 
of life], the kind or amount of 
food one eats ; an assembly ;— 
v., to eat special food.—n., diet- 
et‘ies, the science of diet. 

differ, v. [Fr., from L. differre, 
(DIS-, ferre, to carry)], to be un- 
like ; to disagree in any way.— 
n., Gif’ ference, state of being un- 
like ; amount or manner of un- 
likeness ; dispute.—a., dif’fer- 
ent.—v., differentiate’ (difer- 
en’shidt), to distinguish between, 

dif ficult, a. [Fr. dificulté, from L. 
dificultas, a difficulty (difficilis, 
difficult)], not easy; hard to 
guide.—n. difficulty, that 
which makes a thing hard to do ; 
something not easily done or 
understood. 

dif‘fident, a. [L. difidens, distrust- 
ing (p1s-, fides, faith)], wanting 
faith or confidence in oneself.— 
n., dif’fidence, 

diffuse (diffiz’), v. [L.. Dis-, fisus 
(fundére, to pour)], to pour out ; 
to spread abroad jy (difis’), 
spreading widely ; using many 
words.—a., diffu’sible, that 
can be diffused.—n., diffu’sion, 
state of being scattered.—a., 
diffu’sive, tending to spread. 

dig, v. [I'r. diguer, to make a digue 
or DIKE], to turn up earth with a 
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spade ; to thrust a sharp point 
into.—ypres. p., digging; p.p., 
dug or digged.—n., dig’ger, 
one who digs; an instrument 
for opening the ground. 

digest’, v. [L. pis-, gestus (gerére, 
to carry)], to dissolve food in the 
stomach ; to arrange informa- 
tion in proper order; to think 
carefully over.—wns., di’gest, a 
collection of laws ; a short form 
of the knowledge of any science ; 
diges’tion (dijes’tyén).—as., di- 
ges'tible, that can be digested ; 
diges’tive, helping digestion. 

dig‘it (dij’it), n. [L. digitus], a 
finger ; the breadth of a finger 
as a measure, # inch ; one of the 
nine figures (1-9). 

dig’nify, v. [Fr., from L. dignifi- 
cdre (dignus, worthy ; facére, to 
make)], to make worthy; to 
clothe with honour; to raise in 
rank.—a., dig’nified, exalted, 
noble.—ns., dig’nitary, anyone 
holding a high rank; dig‘nity, 
worthiness ; place of honour. 

digress’, c. [L. digressus, going 
aside (DIs-, gradi, to go)], to go 
off the road ; to speak away from 
the main point.—n., digres’sion, 
something away from the main 
point.—a., digres’sive, prone 
to wander. 

dike, n. [A.S.], earth for a fence 
or bank ; a trench with the soil 
piled on the edge ; a bank along 
a river or the edge of the sea ; 
a wall of turf or stone ;—v., to 
make safe by a bank. 

dilap‘idate, v. [L. p1s-, lapis, a 
stone], to pull down stone build- 
ings ; to fall out of repair—xn., 
dilapida’tion. 

dilate’, v. [Fr., from L. dildtdre 
(DIs-, latus, broad)], to spread 
wide; to enlarge; to explain 
with many words.—a., dil’a- 
tory, putting off ; slow. 

dilem’ma, n. [Gk. pi-, lémma, 
something taken for granted], an 
argument that gives a choice 
between two conclusions both 
equally unwelcome. 

dilettan’te (dilétdn’ti), n. [It., from 
L. delectdre, to DELIGHT], a lover 
of the fine arts ; (pl.) dilettanti. 
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dil'igent (dil’ijént), a. [Fr., from Le 
diligens (DI-, legere, to choose)], 
keeping close to work; always 
busy.—., dil’igence, careful- 
ness in work ; a stage-coach. 

dilute’, v. [L. dilitus, washed 
away], to mix with liquid; to 
make thinner by adding water ; 
—a., made thin by water.—n., 
dilu’tion, a making thin by 
mixing with liquid ; something 
diluted. 

dilu’vial, a. [L. diluviwm], washed 
down by a flood. 

dim, a. [A.S.], not clearly seen ; 
having little light ; dull-sighted ; 
—v., to make dark.—pres. p., 

mming}3 p.p., dimmed, 

dimen’sion (dimen’shdn), n. [Fr., 
from L. dimensio (D1S-, metiri, 
to measure)], (wsu. pl.), measure 
in length, breadth, or thickness. 

dimin’ish, v. [Fr., from L. DIs-, 
minus, less], to make or become 
less.—n., diminu ‘tion, a making 
smaller ; a becoming less.—a., 
dimin’‘itive, of small size ;—n., 
& word meaning a thing of small 
size. 

dim ‘ity, n. [It., from Gk. dimitos 
(bI-, mitos, a thread)], a cotton 
cloth striped or figured by 
weaving with two threads. 

dim’ple, n. [B.], a small hollow in 
the cheek or chin ;—v., to form 
dimples. 

din, n. [A.S.], a loud noise ;—v., to 
deafen or annoy with noise.— 
pres. p., dinning; p.p., dinned. 

dine, v. [Fr.], to take or give 
dinner.—n., din’ner, the chief 
meal, 

din’ghy (ding’gi), n. [Hind.], a 
small boat. 

din’gle (din’gl), n. [7], asmall valley. 

din’gy (din‘ji), a. [?], of a dark 
colour ; of a soiled appearance. 

dint. See DENT. 

di’ocese, n. [Fr., from Gk. dioikésis 
(DIA-, oikos, a house)], the district 
over which a bishop rules.—a., 
dioce’esan (dios’ésdn), belonging 
to a diocese ;—n., the bishop. 

diora’ma, n. [Gk. pIA-, horaien, 
to see], a series of brightly illu- 
minated pictures seen through an 
opening in a darkened room, 
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dip, v. [A.S., from same root as | dis-, pref. [L.], apart; away ; asun- 


DEEP], to put under water and 
take out again; to wet; to 
slope ;—.,aslope downwards.— 
pres. p., dipping ; p.p., dipped 


or dip 

diphtheria (difthér’id), n. (Gk. 
diphthéra, leather skin], a disease 
of the throat in which a false 
skin is formed, blocking the 


air-passage. 

diph’thong (dif’thong), n. [Gk. 
Di-, phthongos, a sound), two 
vowels sounded as one, or 
forming one syllable. 

diplo’ma, nv. [Gk.], a writing con- 
ferring honour or recording a 
degree. 

diplo’macy, n., the art of making 
agreements ; skill in removing 
difficulties or gaining advan- 
tages.—a., diplomat’ie, having 
to do with diplomacy; skilful 
in overcoming difficulties.—vx., 
diplo’matist, one who arranges 
business between nations. 

dipsoma ‘nia, n. [ Gk. dipsa, thirst, 
MANIA], a diseased craving for 
strong drink.—n., dipsoma’‘niac. 


dire or dire’ful, a. [L. :dirus], 
terrible. 
direct’, a. [L. directus, straight 


(DIs-, regere, to rule)), right on ; 
without a bend ;—v., to make or 
keep straight; to order; to show 
the way ; to put an address on. 
—n., diree’tion, a showing how 
a thing has to be done; an order ; 
a straight line towards any point ; 
a person’s address.—adv., di- 
rect’ly, in a straight line; at 
once.—vs., diree’tor; direc’- 
tory, a book of names and 
addresses; a body of directors. 
dirge (dérj), n. [L. dirige, the first 
word of a funeral hymn], a 
funeral song ; a song of sorrow. 
dir’igible (dir’ijibl), a., that can be 
steered ;—n., a balloon or airship 
that can be steered. 
dirk n. {earlier dork, perhaps from 
Du. dolk], a kind of dagger. 
dirt, n. [Scand.?], that which is 
not clean; mud; _ filth—a., 
dir’ty, stained with dirt; not 
clean ; base ;—v., to make un- 
clean ; to stain. 


disarray 


der ; between ; not; un- (asin 
DIFFER, DISAGREEABLE, DISLO- 
CATE, DISTANT, DIVERT). 
disa’ble, v. [DIs-, ABLE], to make 
unable or useless.—n., disabil’- 
ity, want of strength or power. 
disabuse’ (disdbiz’), v. [DE 
ABUSE], to take away an abuse; 
to free from error or mistake. 
disadvan’tage, n. [DIS-, ADVAN- 
TAGE], want of advantage; 
something that makes success 
difficult. — x. disadvanta’- 
geous (disidvantda’jus). 
disaffect’, v. [DiIS-, AFFECT], to 
make less affectionate or less 
willing.—a., disaffected, un- 
friendly ;  disloyal—wn., disaf- 
fee’tion, state of being dis- 
affected ; unfriendliness., 

‘, v. [DIS-, AGREE), to think 
or act differently ; to be unlike. 
—da., disagree’able, not agree- 
able : unpleasant.—n., disagree’- 
ment, 

disallow’, v. [Fr. pIs-, ALLow], 
to refuse to allow; to reject; 
to declare unlawful.—mn., dis- 
allow’ance. 

disannul’, v. [DIS-, ANNUL], to do 
away with altogether; to de- 
prive of foree or authority.— 
pres. p., Gisannulling; p.p., 
disannulled. 


disappear’, v. [DIS-, APPEAR], to 
go out of sight.—n., disap- 
pear’ance, 

disappoint’, v. (Fr. Dis-, APPOINT], 
to hinder what one had wished 
or hoped for; to break an ap- 
pointment.—a., disappoin’ted. 
—n., disappoint’ment, failure 
of expectation. 

disapproba’tion (disdprébd’shdn). 
n., fault found with what is 
wrong; a feeling of the mind 
at sight of wrong. 

disapprove’ (disdproov’), v. [DIs-, 
APPROVE), not to approve of. 

disarm’, v. [Fr. pis-, ARM], to take 
away arms from ; to make harm- 
less.—n., disar’mament. 

disarrange’ (disdrdnj’), v. [DIs-, 
ARRANGE), to put out of order. 
—n., range’ ment. 

’, ©. [DI8-, ARRAY], to 


disassociate 


throw into disorder ; 
order the dress of ;—m., ill array 
or order, 

disasso’ciate (disdsd’shidt), v. [Fr. 
DIS-, ASSOCIATE], to break con- 
nection between.—n., disasso- 
cia’tion, 

disas‘ter, n. [F'r. prs-, L. astrum, a 
star], influence of an evil star; a 
great misfortune; a sudden loss. 
—a., disas’trous, ill-starred ; 
causing great loss ; unfortunate. 

disavow’, v. [Fr. Dis-, Avow]), to 
declare not to be true; to dis- 
claim.—n., disavow’al, denial}. 

disband’, v. [Fr. DIs-, BAND], to 
break up a band; to free or let 
go from service as soldiers; to 


dismiss. 

disbelief’ (disbéléf’), m. [DIs-, BE- 
UEF], want of belief; inability 
to believe—v., disbelieve’ (dis- 
bélév’), not to believe ; to think 
not true, 

disburd’en, v. [DIS-, BURDEN], to 
rid of a burden. 

disburse’, v. [Fr, p1s-, bourse, a 
PURSE], to take out of a purse; 
to pay out money.—n., dis- 
burse’ment, a paying out; 
that which is paid out. 

See DISK. 

discard’, v. [prs-, CARD], to throw 
away (useless) cards; to have 
nothing more to do with, 

discern’, v. [Fr., from L. discer- 
nére (DIS-, cernere, to separate)], 
to distinguish one thing from 
another ; to see clearly.—¢., dis- 
cer‘niblo.—n., diseern’ment, 
act or power of seeing clearly. 

discharge’, v. [Fr. DIS-, CHARGE], 
to free from a charge or debt ; 
to perform ; to unload ; to fire 
a gun; to dismiss ;—n., a send- 
ing off or letting free ; a written 
proof of payment; that which 
is thrown out. 

disciple (disipl’), n. [A.S., from L. 
disciptilus, a scholar (from discere, 
to learn)], a scholar or learner. 
—n. dis’cipline, training ; 
instruction ;—v., to train; to 
instruct. — a., dis’ciplinary, 
pertaining to discipline.—n., 
disciplinar‘ian, one good at 
enforcing discipline. 
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to dis- | disclaim’, v. [O.Fr. pis-, CLAIM], 


discord 


to give up all claim to; to 
cast 


off, 

disclose’, v. [0.Fr. Dis-, cLosE], to 
unclose ; to reveal.—n., lo’ - 
sure, a making known; that 
which is told. 

discol’our (disciil’ér), v. (Fr, DIs-, 
L. color, conour], to change or 
spoil the colour of.—n., dis- 
colora’tion, state of being dis- 
coloured. 

discom’fit (diskiim’fd, v. [(Fr., 
from late Li. disconficere (pIs-, 
conficere, to finish)], to defeat 
and put to flight ; to scatter ;— 
n., defeat ; rout.—n., discom’- 
fiture, defeat. 

diseom’fort  (diskiim’féri),  v. 
[O.Fr. DIs-, COMFORT], to take 
away comfort from; to make 
uneasy ;—7., want of comfort ; 
uneasiness. 

discommode’. See INCOMMODE. 

disecompose’, v. [DIS-, COMPOSE], 
to deprive of composure; to 
throw into confusion; to dis- 
turb one’s peace.—n., discom- 
po’sure, agitation. 

diseoncert’, v. [Fr. Dis-, CONCERT], 
to break up what has been 
planned ; to throw into dis- 
order ; to unsettle the mind,— 
a., diseconcer’ted. 

disconnect’, v. [L, DIS-, CONNECT], 
to undo a connection ; to separ- 
ate ; to untie.—n., disconnec’- 
tion, 

discon’solate, a. [late L, pDIs-, 
consdldri, to CONSOLE], without 
consolation or comfort ; having 
no hope. 

discontent’ and disconten’‘ted, 
as, [L. DIS-, CONTENT], un 
to be pleased ; not pleased with 
things as they are.—ns., dis- 
content’ and discontent’ment, 
want of contentment. 

discontin‘ue, v. [Fr., from late L. 
DIS-, CONTINUE], to stop doing ; 
to put an end to.—ns., discon- 
tin’dance and discontinuation, 
a breaking off or ceasing ; a break 
between the parts ; discontinu’- 
ity, want of union of parts.—q., 
discontin’‘iious, having breaks. 

discord, n. [Fr., from L. discordia, 


discount 


discord (DISs-, cor, the heart)], 
want of agreement ; sounds not 
in concord, disagreeable to the 
ear.—ns., discor’dance and dis- 
cor’dancy.—a., discor’dant, 
not going or working well 
together. by 

discount’, v. [Fr., from late EL. 
discomputdre (D1IS-, computdre, to 
COMPUTE)], to take something off; 
to lend money, keeping the inter- 
est forthe time it is to remain un- 
paid ;—wx., dis’count, something 
taken off an account; interest, 
taken offa bill paid beforeitis due. 

discoun’tenance, v. [Fr. DIs-, 
COUNTENANCE], to put out of 
countenance ; to turn away one’s 
face from; to give no approval 
to ;—., discouragement. 

discour’age (diskiir’dj), v. [Fr. 
DIS-, COURAGE], to take away the 
courage from ; to make less hope- 
ful.—n., discour’agement, any - 
thing that dispirits or lessens 


hope. 

discourse’ (diskdrs’), 2. [F'r., from 
L. discursus, a running about 
(DIS-, currére)], use of speech ; 
talk between two or more persons; 
a written or spoken speech ;—v., 
to run over and over a subject ; 
to speak about or explain; to 
talk together.—a., discur’sive, 
running from one thing to 
another; without method ; 
reasoning from premises to 
conclusion. ; 

discour’teous (diskér’- or diskér’ - 
tius), a. [DIS-, COURTEOUS], want- 
ing in courtesy; rude; dis- 
respectful.—n., discour’tesy, 
want of courtesy ; rudeness of 
action or language. 

discov’er (diskiv’ér), v. [O.Fr. 
DIS-, COVER], to take the cover 
off; to bring to light; to find 
out.—n., disecov’ery, a finding 
out ; something found out. 

discred’it, n. [DIS-, CREDIT], loss 
of credit ; illname; dishonour ; 
—v., to take away credit ; to put 
no trust in ; to keep from being 
believed.—a., disered’itable, 
bringing disgrace. 

disereet’, a. [Fr., from L. discrétus, 
seen clearly (see DISCERN)], seeing 
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a 


‘or understanding clearly ; look- 
ing at a matter on all sides; 
thinking of consequences.—n., 
diseretion (diskresh’dn), habit of 
seeing things as they really are ; 
a thinking well over what one is 
doing; freedom to do what one 
thinks right.—as., diseré’tional 
and diseré’tionary, left to one’s 


sense of judgment; not fixed 
by law. 
diserep’ant, a. [L. discrepans 


(p1s-, erepdre, to make a noise)], 
differing ; disagreeing ; contrary. 
—ns., diserep’ance and dis- 
crep’ancy, difference. 

discriminate, v. [L. discrimind- 
tus, divided (discrimen, space 
between)], to see the difference 
between things; to choose out 
of a number.—., diserimina’- 
tion, clearness of thought.—a., 
discrim’‘inative, seeing how 
things differ. 

discur’sive. See under DISCOURSE. 

diseuss’, v. [L. discussus (discu- 
tére, to shake to pieces)], to break 
up a subject for clear examina- 
tion; to make clear in detail; 
to debate.—n., diseus’sion. 

disdain’, v. [I'r., from L. dédignari 
(DE-, dignus, worthy)], to think 
unworthy of notice ;—»., con- 
tempt; haughtiness.—a., dis- 
dain’ful, showing disdain. 

disease’ (dizéz), n. [O.Fr. pDis+ 
EASE], want of ease ; sickness ; 
a wasting of the parts of any- 
thing ;—a., diseased’. 

disembark’, v. [I'r. DIS-, EMBARK], 
to go or come from a ship; to 
put on shore.—2., disembar- 
ka’tion. 

disembar’rass, v. [DIS-, EMBAR- 
Rass], to free from difficulty 
or doubt.—x., disembar’rass- 
ment, 

disembod’y, v. [DIS-, EMBODY], 
to take out of the body; to 
dismiss a force of soldiers. 

disembogue’ (disémbég’), v. (Sp. 
desembocar (Di8-, IN-, L. bucca, a 
mouth)], to pour out, as a river ; 
to run into the sea. 

disenchant’, v. [Fr. DIS-, EN- 
CHANT], to free from enchant- 
ment.—n., disenchant’ment, 


disencumber 


disencum’ber, v. [Fr. DIS-, EN- 
CUMBER], to free from a burden. 
disendow’, v. [DISs-, ENDOW], to 
take away an endowment from. 
disengage’ (diséngdj’), v. [L. DIS-, 
ENGAGE], to free from an engage- 
ment; to set oneself free; to 
separate things that are joined. 
—n., disengage’ment, a being 
set free ; a setting free. 
disentail’, v. [p1s-, ENTAIL], to free 
from entail. 
disentangle (diséntdngl’), v. [DIS-, 
ENTANGLE], to undo confusion. 
—, ntangle’ment, 
disenthral’ (disénthrawl’), v. [DIS-, 
ENTHRAL], to free from thrall or 
slavery.—pres. p., disenthral- 
ling ; p.p., disenthralled. 
nthrone’, v. [DIS-, ENTHRONE], 
to put off a throne.—n., disen- 
throne’ment. 
disenti’tle, v. [pIs-, ENTITLE], to 
take away one’s title or claim. 
disentomb’ (diséntoom’), v. [DIS-, 
ENTOMB], to take out of the grave. 
disestab’lish, v. [D1S-, ESTABLISH], 
to undo an_ establishment.—n., 
disestab’lishment, the removal 
of State support from a Church. 
m’, mn. ([DIS-, ESTEEM], 
want of esteem or regard for ;— 
v., to think little of ; to feel no 
regard for. 
disfa’vour, n. [DIs-, FAvouR], want 
of favour ;—v., to give no favour. 
disfigure, v. [O.Ir. DIS-, FIGURE], 
to spoil the figure ; to take away 
the beauty of.—n., disfig’ure- 
ment, a spoiling of the figure. 
disfran’chise (disfrdn’chiz), v. [Fr. 
DIS-, ENFRANCHISE], to take away 
the rights of a citizen ; to take 
away the right of voting.—wn., 
disfran’chisement. 
disgorge’ (disgérj’), v. [O.Fr. DIs-, 
GORGE], to give up from the gorge 
or throat; to give back unjust 
gains ; to throw out with force. 
disgrace’, n. [Fr., from med. L. 
disgratia (DIS-, GRACE)], want of 
honour ; state or cause of shame ; 
—v., to deprive of honour; to 
bring to shame.—a., disgrace’- 
ful, causing disgrace. 
disguise’ (disgiz), v. [O.Fr. DIS-, 
GUISE], to change the dress; to 
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disinter 


conceal by altering one’s appear- 
ance ;—2., a change of dress or 
appearance ; that which con- 
ceals by misleading. 

disgust’, v. [Fr. pis-, L. gustdre, 
to taste], to hurt the taste; to 
cause great dislike ;—1n., a strong 
feeling of dislike. 

dish, n. [A.S., from L. discus, a 
DIsK], a large, flattish vessel for 
serving food; the food served 
in a dish ;—v., to put on a dish ; 
to upset (one’s plans). 

dishabille. See DESHABILIE. 

dishear’ten (dis-har’lén), v. [L. 
DIS-, HEARTEN], to take away 
heart or courage from; to damp 
the spirits. 

dishev’el (di-shev'él), v. [O.Fr. pis-, 
chevel, L. capillus, a hair], to 
disorder the hair.—pres. p., dis- 
hevelling ; p.p., dishevelled. 

dishon’est (dison’ést), a. [L. DIS-, 
honestus, honourable}, not to be 


trusted ; likely to cheat.—n., 
dishon’esty. — adv., dishon’- 
estly. 


dishon’our (dison’ir), n. [O.Fr. 
DIS-, HONOUR], loss of honour ; 
shame or reproach ;—v., to take 
away honour from; to treat as 
unworthy of honour; to cause 
shame to.—a., dishon’ourable, 
without honour; having no 
sense of honour ; disgraceful. 

disillu’sion, n. [DIS-, ILLUSION], 
to take illusions away; to pain 
by telling the truth, 

disincline’, v. [DIS-, INCLINE], to 
turn away the mind or ineli- 
nation; to set the taste or 
feelings against. 

disinfect’, v. [p1s-, 1nrEcT], to free 
from infection.—ns., disinfee’- 
tion, disinfect’ant. 

disingen’uous (disinjen’aus), a. 
(DIS-, INGENUOUS], not open or 
frank ; underhand; not what 
one seems.—n., disingen’uous- 


ness. 
disinher’it, v. [DIS-, INHERIT], to 
cut off from the right to an 
inheritance. 
disin’tegrate, v. [DIS-, INTEGRATE], 
to break down into parts; to fall 
to pieces.—n, disintegra’tion., 
P’, v. [Fr. DIS-, INTER], to 


disinterested 
take up out of a grave; to 


terring 
disinterested, a. [L. DIS-, INTER- 
ESTED], not moved by self- 
interest ; free to think of the 
rights of others ; unbiassed. 
disjoin’, v. [O.Fr., from L. dis- 
jungere (DISs-, jungere, to JOIN)], 
to separate things that are 
joined.—n., disjune’tion.—c., 
disjune’tive, having the power 
of disjoining; (gram.) joining 
words, while separating mean- 
ings ;—n., a disjoining word.— 
vw, disjoint’, to separate at a 
joint ; to put out of joint; to 
put things out of the right order. 
n. (Li. discus, from Gk. diskos), 
& flat round surface or plate. 
dislike’, v. [pis-, LikE], not to like ; 
to look on with an unpleasant 
feeling; to disapprove ;—z., 
want of affection; aversion ; 
hatred. 
dis‘locate, v. [L. dislocdtus (p18-, 
locdre, to LOCATE)], to put out of 
the proper place ; to put out of 
joint.—n., disloca’tion. 
dislodge’ (disloj’), v. [O.Fr. pDis-, 
LODGE], to put out of a place ; to 
drive from.—., dislodg’ ment. 
disloy’al, a. (O.Fr.pis-, LOYAL), not 
loyal or faithful ; false to a trust 
or promise.—n., disloy‘alty. 
dis’mal, a. [O.Fr., from L. dies 
male, evil days], cheerless ; 
gloomy ; sorrowful. 
disman’tle, v. (Fr. Dis-, MANTLE], 
to take the mantle or covering 
off; to deprive of dress or 
furniture ; to remove guns, etc., 
from a ship or a fortress. 
dismast’, v. [DIs-, MasT], to take 
away the masts from. 
dismay’, v. (prob. from O.Fr. pis-, 
same root as A.S. magan, MAY,, 
to be able], to render weak by 
fear ; to dishearten ;—n., weak- 
ness from fear. 
dismember, v. [O.Fr. Dis-, MEM- 
BER], to separate the members or 
limbs from each other; to pull 
to pieces ; to take off a limb.— 
n., dismem’berment. 
yy vw (lL. Dis-, mittére, to 
send], to send away ; to let go; 


~ 


dispatch 


to remove from  office.—ns, 
dismis’sal and dismis’sion. 

dismount’, v. [Fr. Dis-, MOUNT], to 
come or to cause to come down 
from horseback ; to throw down 
(guns) from their carriages. 

disobey’ (disdbd’), v [Fr. pis-, 
oBgy], not to do what is com- 
manded ; to break a law ; to re- 
fuse to do one’s duty.—n., dis- 
obe’dience.—a., disobe’dient. 

disoblige’ (disdbiij’), v. (Fr. pis-, 
OBLIGE], to annoy by an unkind 
act ; to do what another wishes 
us not to do.—da., disobliging 
(disobli‘jing), not obliging ; un- 
willing to please, 

disor’der, n. (Fr. DIs-, ORDER], 
want of order; breach of the 
peace; sickness ;—v., to put 
out of order.—a., disor’derly, 
breaking law and order ;—adv., 
in a lawless manner. 

disor’ganize, v. (Fr. DIS-, ORGAN- 
1zk), to break up or spol a thing 
the parts of which have been 
fitted into each other ; to throw 
into disorder.—n., disorganiza’ - 
tion, a breaking up, ete. ; state 
of disorder. 

disown’ (disén’), v. [DIS-, OWN], to 
refuse to own as belonging to 
oneself ; to have nothing to do 
with. 

dispar’age (dispdr’ dj), v. (Fr. Diss, 
late L. pardgium, equality of 
rank (see PAR)], to lower in rank 
or worth ; to lower in value by 
comparison with what is in- 
ferior ; to talk slightingly of.— 
n., dispar’agement, 

dis’parate, a. [L. dispardtus (DIs-, 
pardre, to prepare)], wholly dif- 
ferent; unequal; dissimilar.— 
n., dispar’ity, unlikeness in age, 
rank, or condition. 

dispart, v. [L. pis-, PART], to part 
asunder ; to go different ways. 

dispassionate (dispdsh'dndal), a. 
[DIs-, PASSIONATE], free from 
passion; not easily moved by 
feeling. 

dispatch, v. [Sp., from L. pis-, 
pactum, an agreement or pact), 
to send away in haste; to doa 
thing quickly ; to put to death ; 
—n., Quickness in doing; a 


dispel 


getting rid of ; a speedy mes- 
senger or message ; a letter about 
public business. 

dispel’, v. [L. Dis-, pellére), to drive 
in different directions ; to scatter 


dispense’, v. [Fr., from L. dispen- 
sare, to weigh out [DI8-, pendére)], 
to weigh out bit by bit ; to give 
out in portions or shares; 
(with) to do without.—a., dis- 
pen’sable, that can be done 
without.—ns., dispen’sary, a 
place where medicine is served 
out; dispensa’‘tion, a weighing 
or dealing out ; the way in which 
Providence rules the world at a 
particular time ; permission not 
to obey rules for a time. 

disperse’, v, [Fr., from L. disper- 
sus, scattered], to scatter about ; 
to go or send into different parts. 
—n., disper’sion. 


\dispir’it, v. [pis-, spmut], to take 


away the spirit or courage of ; 
to make heavy with fear. 

displace’, v. [Fr. DIs-, PLACE], to 
put out of place ; to put out of 
an Office ; to derange.—n., dis- 
place’ment. 

display’, v. [O.Fr, pis-, pleier, L. 
plicdre, to fold], to spread open ; 
to make clearly seen; to show 
of ;—n., a showing off ; a mak- 
ing clearly seen. 

displease’, v. [O.Fr. Dis-, PLEASE], 
to make angry.—~n., displeasure 
(displezh'ur), the feeling of not 
being pleased; disapproval ; 
anger. ( 

disport’,\ v. [Fr. Dis-, porter, L. 
portdre, to carry (see sPoRT)], to 
play about ; to make merry ; to 
moye lightly and freely ;—n., 
play ; merriment, 

dispose’, v. [O.Fr. Dis-, poser, to 
place (see POSE)], to put in order ; 
to incline the mind ; to apply to 
@ purpose ; to arrange ; (of) to 
part with—~n., disposal (dis- 
pozdl), a putting in the right 
place ; power ; control. 

disposition (dispdzish’én), n. [Fr., 
from L. dispositio (DIS-, pdnere, 
to place)], a setting in order ; 
the manner in which things are 
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disrespect 
arranged ; the state or inelina- 
tion of one’s mind, 
jossess’, v. [O.Fr. DIS-, POS: 
SESS], to put out of possession, 
disproportion, 7. [DIS-, PROPOR- 
TION], want of proportion or suit- 
ableness in the size, shape, ete. of 
parts ;—v., to make unsuitable in 
size or form.——as., ee 
tional and dispropor’tionate. 
disprove’ (disproov’), v. [0.Fr. 
DIS-, PROVE], to ers to be 
false.—n., disproof’. 
dispute’, v. [Fr., from L. disputdre 
(DIs-, putdre, to think)], to think 
differently from another; to 
oppose what another says or 
does ;—n., a difference of opin- 
ion; a contest in words.—wns., 
dis’pitant, one who disputes ; 
disputation, a contest in words. 
disqual’ify, v. [DIs-, QUALIFY], to 
make unfit; to disable from 
acting or competing.—n., dis- 
qualifica’tion, unfitness ; that 
which makes unfit. 
disqui’et, v. [pis-, Quiet], to de- 
prive of quiet ; to make uneasy ; 
——”., uneasiness; vexation.— 
n., disqui’etude, want of rest 


or quiet. 

disquisition (diskwizish’én), n. 
{L. disquisitio, searching out 
(DIS-, quaerére, to seek)], a care- 
ful searching ; a thorough ex- 
amination ; a written or spoken 
argument or essay. 

disregard’, v. [DiS-, REGARD], to 
pass without proper notice; to 
regard as unworthy of attention ; 
—n., a passing by without notice. 

disrel’ish, v. [L. DISs-, RELISH], to 
have no liking for ; to dislike the 
taste of ;—n., a dislike of the taste. 

disrepair’, n. [DIS-, REPAIR], want 
of repair ; a broken-down state. 

disrep’iittable, a. [DIS-, REPUT- 
ABLE], not well thought of; 
having lost one’s honour or 
respect ; causing loss of honour 
or respect.—n., disrepute’, loss 
or want of good name. 

disrespect’, n. [L. DIS-, RESPECT], 
want of respect or reverence ;— 
v., to show want of respect to. 
—da., disrespect’ful, showing 
disrespect, 


disrobe 


disrobe’, v. [DIS-, ROBE], to take 
off robes or garments. 

disrup’tion, n. [L. disruptio, a 
breaking up (DIS-, rumpére, to 
break)], a breaking asunder,— 
The Disruption was the breaking 
apart into two sections of the 
Church of Scotland in 1843.—a., 
disruptive, causing or caused by 

breaking or burst- 


dissat’isfy, v. [pDIS-, satTisry], to 
fail to satisfy; to make ill- 
pleased or discontented.—x., 
dissatisfac’tion. 

dissect’, v. [L. Dis-, sectus (secdre, 
to cut)], to cut in pieces and 
examine.—., ‘tion. 

dissem’ble, v. [Fr., from L. dis- 
simuldre (DIS-, simuldre, to pre- 
tend)j, to hide or keep out of 
sight what a thing really is; to 
take on a false appearance. 

disseminate, v. [L. dissémindtus, 
scattered (DIS-, semen, seed)], to 
scatter abroad like seed; to 
spread a truth or an opinion.— 
n., dissemina’tion. 

dissent’, v. [L. Dis-, senfire, to 
feel], to think differently ; to 
differ in opinion ; to stand apart 
because of difference of belief ; 
—m., disagreement in opinion ; 
separation from an established 
Church.—s., dissen’sion, dis- 
agreement; a breaking up of 
friendship; dissen’ter.—a., 
dissen’tient (disen’shiént), de- 
claring dissent or disagreement ; 
—mn., one who disagrees; one 
who leaves a party because he 
does not agree with it. 

disserta’tion (disértd’shén), n. [L. 
dissertdtio, a debate (DIS-, serére, 
to join)], something written or 
spoken to explain or illustrate 
a subject. 

disser’vice, 2. [L. DIS-, SERVICE], 
an ill service ; an injury. 

dissev’er, v. [L. DIS-, SEVER], to 
part in two ; to break asunder. 

dissimilar, a. [L. DIS-, SIMILAR], 
not similar; unlike in any way. 
—mns., dissimilar’ity and dis- 
similitude. 

dissimila’tion, ». [L. dissimu- 
ldtio (DIS-, simuldre, to sImu- 
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LATE)], act of hiding what one 

really is or has; pretending not 

to be what one is. 

dis’sipate, v. [L. dissipdre, to dis- 
perse], to scatter abroad; to 
waste away ; to waste (one’s life), 
in pleasure.—a., ‘sipated, 
loose or careless in conduct; 
given to pleasure or indulgence, 
—n., dissipa’tion, a wasting or 
scattering ; loose conduct. 

disso’ciate (disd’shidt), v. [L. DIS, 
socius, a companion], to cease to 
keep company ; to break conneo- 
tion with. 

dissolve’, v. [L. DIS-, SOLVE], to 
loosen; to come or bring to 
pieces ; to bring to an end; to 
pass slowly away; to form a 
solution with a _ liquid—n, 
dissolu’tion.—as., dis’solible, 
that can be dissolved; dis’. 
solute, loose in conduct; given 
to evil living.—n., dis’solute- 
ness, 

dis’sonant, a. [L. DIs-, sondre, to 
sound], not agreeing in sound; 
without concord or harmony; 
sounding harshly.—n., dis’son- 
ance. 

dissuade’ (diswdd’), v. [L. DIS+ 
suddére, to persuade], to tum 
away a person’s mind (from) ; to 
give advice not to do.—x., dis- 
sua’sion (diswd’zhén).—a., dis- 
sua’sive, tending or trying to 
dissuade ;—., that which tends 
to dissuade. 

distaff, n. [A.S.], the staff or rod 
on which flax was wound for spin- 
ning ;—a., female (side of family), 

dis’‘tance, n. [Fr., from L. dis- 
tantia, a standing apart (DIs-, 
stdre, to stand)j, a standing apart ; 
the space between two things; 
coldness of manners ;—v., to 
leave at a distance ; to outstrip, 
—a., dis’tant, standing apart; 
away from ; cold in manner. 
i ’, n. [DIS-, TASTE], a turn: 
ing away of taste; a dislike of 
food or of anything j—a., dis- 
taste’ful, causing distaste ; un- 
pleasant. 

distem’per (1), ”. [DIS-, TEMPER], 

a disease of dogs; a disorder of 

body or mind. 


distemper 


distemper’ (2). n. [O.Fr. destem- 
per, to moisten], a substance for 
wall-painting in which no oil is 
used for mixing colours.—v., to 
paint with distemper. 

distend’, v. [L. pis-, tendére, to 
stretch], to stretch out; to 
spread on all sides ; to swell.— 
n., disten’sion, 

dis‘tich (dis‘tik), n. [Gk. DI-, 
stichos, a row], two lines of 
poetry making complete sense. 

distil’, v. [L. pis-, stilla, a drop], 
to fall or let fall in drops; to 
purify by heating into vapour and 
cooling; to make whisky; to 
extract the essence from.—ws., 
distilla’‘tion; distil’lery, a 
place for manufacturing whisky. 
aes as distilling ; p.p., dis- 


distinet’, a. [L. distinctus, p.p. of 
distinguére, tO DISTINGUISH], 
marked. off from others ; known 
by its own marks.—n., distine’- 
tion, a mark of difference or 
superiority.—a., distine’tive, 
marking or showing a difference. 
—m., distinct/ness, state of be- 
ing distinct ; clear difference. 

distin’guish (disting’gwish), v. [L 
distinguére, to mark off], to mark 
one as different from another ; to 
honour highly ; to see or know 
the marks of difference.—as., 
distin’guishable, that can be 
distinguished ; distin’guished, 
highly honoured. 

distort’, v. [L. pis-, tortus (tor- 
quére, to twist)], to twist out of 
shape; to turn from the true 
meaning.—»., distor’tion.—a., 
distorted. 

distract’, v. [L. distractus, pulled 
different ways (DIs-, trahére, to 
pull)], to pull in different ways ; 
to put one’s mind into confusion. 
—n., distraec’tion, confusion of 
mind; perplexity.—a.,_ dis- 
traught (distrawt), with the 
mind in confusion. 

distrain’, v. [I'r., from L. distrin- 
gére (DIS-, stringere, to STRAIN))], 
to seize goods for debt or unpaid 

- rent.—n., distraint’, 

distress’, n. [F'r., from L. districtus, 
drawn tight (p1s-, séringére)], a 
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seizing one’s goods for debt, ete. ; 
great pain or sorrow ;—v., to 
cause pain or sorrow.—as., dis« 
tress’ ful and ‘ing, caus- 
ing distress, 

distrib’ute, v. [L. pis-, tribatus 
(tribuére, to give)], to divide 
amongst several; to deal out; 
to classify.—n., distribu’tion.— 
a@., distrib’iitive, dealing out or 
dividing ;—n., a word that ex- 
presses distribution. 

dis’ trict, n. [Fr., from L. districtus, 
pulled asunder (see DISTRAIN)], 
the land over which a lord had 
a right to seize goods for debt ; 
@ part of a country over which a 
court has power ; a part marked 
off for a purpose. 

distrust’, n. [DIs-, TRUST], want of 
trust ;—v., to have no faith in. 
—a., distrust’ful. 

disturb’, v. [0.Fr., from L. distur- 
bare (pIS-, turba, disorder, a 
crowd)], to put into disorder ; 
to cause irregular motion.—n., 
distur’bance, a breaking out 
ef disorder ; interference with 
regular order. 

disin’ion, n. [DIs-, UNION], want of 
union ; separation.—v., ite, 
to break connection between. 

disuse’ (disiiz’), v. [DIS-, USE], to 
give up the use of; to stop 
using ;—n., (disis’), a giving up 
of the use. 

disyllable, n. [Fr. p1-, SYLLABLE], 
a word of two syllables.—a., 
disyllab’ic. 

diteh, n. [A.S.], a trench dug to 
divide fields or carry off water ; 
—v., to make a ditch ; to drain 
by a ditch. 

dit’to, contracted do., n. [It., from 
L. dictum, the thing said], the 
same thing as before ;—adv., 
as before. 

dit’ty, n. [Fr., from L. dictdtum, 
DICTATED], a song ; a short poem 
for singing. 

diur’nal, a. [L. diurndlis, daily 
(dies, a day)], belonging to or 
performed in a day ;—w2., a day- 
book (for accounts) ; a book of 
daily prayers. 

divan’, n. [Pers.], a Turkish coun- 
cil; a room for its meetings; a 
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cushioned seat at the end of a 
Turkish room, 

divar‘ieate, v. [L. Dis-, varicdtus 
(varus, bent)], to part into two ; 
to fork.—»., divar’ication. 

dive, v. [A.S.], to leap into water ; 
to go deep into anything. 

diverge’ (divérj’), v. [L. DIs-, ver- 
gére, to incline, to VERGE], to go 
in different directions from the 
same point; to differ—a., 
diver’gent, opening out from 
one point; going further and 
further from each other.—ns., 
diver’gence and diver’gency. 

di’vers, a. (Fr., from L. diversus, 
different], more than one; 
various. 

diverse’ (di-, or divers’), different ; 
of different kinds of nature.—v., 
diver’sif¥ (L. facére, to make], 
to make different in form or 
quality ; to give variety to.—n., 
diver’sity, state of being 
different. 

divert’, v. [Fr., from L. divertere 
(p1s-, vertére, to turn)], to turn 
aside ; to take off the attention ; 
to entertain; to amuse.—vn., 
diver’sion, a turning aside ; 
that which turns the mind from 
work; amusement; a false 
attack to mislead. 

divest’, v. [O.Fr., from late L. dis- 
vestire (DIS-, vestire, to clothe, 
from vestis, a garment, See VEST)], 
to strip off.—n., divest’ment. 

divide’, v. [L. dividére (pD1-, -videre, 
from root of vidua, wmow)], to 
make into parts; to break up; 
to give out in shares ;—xn., (U.S., 
etc.), a ridge of higher land which 
separates one drainage basin from 
another.—7n., div’idend, the 
number that is divided; the 
share that each one gets.—da. 
divis’ible, that can be divided. 
—ns., divisibil‘ity; divi’sion, 
act of dividing ; a part cut off ; 
divi‘sor, the number by which 
the dividend is divided.—a., 
divisive, causing division. 

divine’, a. [L. divinus, divine (di- 
vus, deus, a god)), belonging to 
God ; coming from God; used 
in God’s service ;—™., a clergy- 
man ;—v., to foretell, as if by 
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divine help ; to guess or make 
out.—ns., divina’tion, the prac- 
tice of divining ; divin‘ity, the 
nature of God; God Himself ; 
a god. 

divérce’, v. (Fr., from L. divor- 
tiwm, a separation (divertére, to 
DIVERT)], to put apart; to dis- 
solve the marriage of husband 
and wife ;—wn., a separation, ete. 

div’ot, n. [Scand.], a piece of turf. 

divulge’ (divij’), v. [DI-, vulgus, 
the people], to make known ; to 
spread abroad. 

diz’zy (diz’i), a. [A.S.], having an 
unsteady head ; with a whirling 
feeling as if one was like to fall ; 
causing such a_ feeling.—~., 
diz’ziness. 

do (doo), v. [A.S.], to act ; to cause 
to be; to finish ; to be well or 
ill.—pres. p., doing ; p.p., done; 
past, did.—n. pl., doings, things 
done or going on; conduct; 
behaviour. 

do., short for DrTro. 

do’cile, a. [Fr., from L. docilis, 
teachable (docére)], easily taught ; 
ready to learn.—n., docil‘ity, 
readiness to learn. 

dock (1), n. [A.S.], a weed with 
large, smooth leaves and a long 
root. 

dock (2), v. [E.], to cut short; to 
clip off a part ;—x., the part left. 

dock (3), n. [E.], a place for ships 
being loaded or unloaded; a 
place where trains arrive or de- 
part ; an enclosure in court in 
which prisoners are placed ;—+v., 
to put into dock.—n., dock’yard, 
a large piece of ground contain- 
ing docks, quays, places for 
shipbuilding, ete., esp. for the 


navy. 

dock’et, n. [etym. ?], a paper with 
the chief contents of a longer one 
noted on it ; a name or descrip- 
tion fastened to goods, ete.; a 
label ;—-v., to make a list of chief 
points ; to mark with a name (on 
the back). 

doe’tor, n. [O.Fr., from L. doctus, 
learned], a learned man; a uni- 
versity graduate of highest rank ; 
one who cures diseases ; —v., to 
cure ; to put right. 
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doctrinaire’, n., a person holding , doi’ly, or doy’ley, Sy [maker’s 


unpractical opinions ; a theorist. 

doe’trine, n. [Fr., from L. doc- 
trina], learning ; teaching ; the 
truth taught. 

doc’iment, x. [Fr., from L. docu- 
mentum), @ written proof; any 
written or printed paper.—ca., 
documen’tary, relating to a 
document; (film) representing 
actual events. 

dod’der, 7. [H.], a leafless plant 
that grows on others. 

dodge (doj), v. [etym. 7], to move 
from place to place; to avoid 
by suddenly shifting one’s place ; 
to use tricks ;—»., a shifting of 
position ; a trick. 

do’do, n. [Port.], a large wingless 
bird, now extinct. 

doe (dé), n. [A.S.], a female fallow - 
deer, hare, or rabbit, 

doff, v. (Do, ofr], to take off, as 
clothes, arms, etc.; to get rid of. 

dog, n. [A.S.], a well-known quad- 
ruped used for watching or hunt- 
ing ;—v., to follow like a dog.— 
pres. p., dogging ; p.p., dogged. 
—a., dog’ged, closely followed ; 
like a surly dog ;_ obstinate.—wns., 
dog’cart, a two-wheeled one- 
horse carriage, once used for 
carrying dogs; dog’days, the 
time between July and Septem- 
ber during which the dog-star 
rises with the sun; dog’-star, 
Sirius, the brightest of the fixed 
stars, so called because it belongs 
to the constellation of the Greater 
Dog (Canis Major). 

doge (ddj), n. [It., from L. dux, 
leader], the chief magistrate at 
Venice or Genoa. 

dog’gerel, n. [etym.?], worthless 
poetry ;—a., irregular ; jingling. 

dog’ma, n. [Gk., an opinion 
(dokein, to seem)], that which one 
thinks true ; a fixed or received 
opinion.—as., dogmat’ie and 
dogmat’‘ical, belonging to a 
dogma; asserting positively. 
—v., dog’matize, to assert 
boldly. —ns., dog’matism and 
dog’matist. 

dog’wood, a N. American tree, 
with conspicuous white bloom 
in the spring. 
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name], a small napkin. 

dol’drums, n. [root of DULL ?], 
ealm areas of the ocean near 
the equator. 

dole (1), n. [A.S.], @ small portion ; 
a@ share given in charity; pay- 
ment to unemployed ;—v, to 
deal out in small parts. 

dole (2) and doloup (dol’6ér), ns. [O. 
Fr., from L. dolor], pain ; grief. 
—as., dole’ful and dol’orous. 

doll and dolly, ns. [short for 
Dorothy), an image of a child 
for a plaything. 

dollar, n. [Low Ger.], a silver coin 
of different values in different 
countries, usually about 5s, 

dolly,.n., wooden instrument with 
projecting arms for _ stirring 
clothes in a wash-tub, or similar 
instrument used in mining, pile- 
driving, etc. 

dol’men, n, [Fr., from (©.], large 
ancient monumental stones set on 
end, with another on the top; 
a cromlech, 

dol’phin, n. [L. delphinus], a fish- 
like marnmal of the whale species, 
from six to ten feet long. 

ddit, x. [from DULL], a stupid fellow. 

Dom, n. [L. Dominus, lord], a 
title given to certain dignitaries 
in the Roman Catholic Church. 

domain’, n. [Fr., from L. domin- 
ium, lordship (dominus, lord)], 
land that one is master of ; ter- 
ritory ; province ; sphere ; land 


pene. a@ large or grand 


ng. 

domes'’tie, a. [Fr., from L. domes- 
ticus (L. domus, a home)], be- 
longing to home ;—wn., a servant. 
—v., domes’ticate, to make 
fond of home; to tame; to re- 
move from a wild state. 

domicile, n. [Fr., from L. domi- 
cilium), a dwelling -place ;—v., to 
fix one’s abode, 

dom ‘inate, v. [L. domindtus (dom- 
inus, a lord)], to be lord over ; 
to keep under one’s power.—n., 
domina‘tion.—a., dom/‘inant, 
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having force ; prevailing ;—., the 
fifth note of the scale in music. 

domineer’, v., to rule over with 
arrogance. 

domin‘ical, a. [L. dominus], be- 
longing to our Lord, or the 
Lord’s Day. 

Domin‘iean, a. belonging to St. 
Dominic ;—n., a black friar of 
this order. 

domin’‘ion, ». [see DOMAIN], the 
power of a lord; sovereignty ; 
self-governing state. 

dom ‘ino, n. (Sp., from L. dominus], 
a kind of hood or mask ; a smail 
piece of wood, ete., marked with 
one or more dots, for playing the 
game of dominoes. 

don (1), v. (po, on], to put on 
clothes or arms.—pres. p., don- 
ning ; p.p., donned. 

don (2), n. (Sp., from L. dominus, 
a lord], a Spanish title corre- 
sponding to English Sir or Mr. ; 
a fellow or tutor of a college ; a 
distinguished person.—f., dona. 

dona ‘tion, n. [Fr., from L. dondtio 
(dondre, to give)], the act of giv- 
ing; a gift of goods or money. 
—mn., do’nor, one who gives. 

don’jon (din’- or don’jén), n. See 
DUNGEON, 

don’key (dong’ ki), n. [from DUN 7], 
an ass. 

don‘na [It., from L. domina], lady ; 
madam. 

doom, n. [A.S.], a judgment or 
decision ; a sentence ;—v., to 
fix ; to condemn. 

dooms’day, n., the Day of Judg- 
ment. 

door (ddr), n. [A.S.], the opening 
by which one enters a house ; 
the frame which closes it; any 
entrance. 

dope, x [Du. doopen, to dip], a 

kind of varnish; a narcotic 
drug ;—v., to drug. 

Dor’ie, n. (Gk. ], a Greek dialect ; 
any rustic dialect ;—a., plainest 
form of Greek architecture. 

dor’mant, a. [Fr., from L. dormire, 
to sleep], sleeping ; at rest.—ws., 
dor’mer (-window), a vertical 
window of a sleeping-room on a 
sloping roof; dor’mitory, a 
bedroom with several beds; dor’- 
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mouse, a mouse that sleeps in 
winter; (pl.) dor’mice. 

dor’sal, a. [Fr., from L. dorsum, 
the back], belonging to the back ; 
on the back 

dory. See J OHN Dory. 

dose (dds), n. [Fr., from Gk. désis, 
a giving (didénai, to give)], the 
amount of medicine given at a 
time ; anything disagreeable to 
take ;—v., to give as a dose. 

dot, n. [A.S.], a small mark ;—»., 

mark with dots.—pres. p., 

dotting ; p.p., dotted. 

dote, v. [E.], to be foolish ; to show 
love too much.—wns., do’tage, 
weakness of mind from age; 
do’tard, one whose mind is 
weakened by age. 

doubie (diblj, a. [Fr., from L. 
duplus, twofold (duo, two)), hav- 
ing two folds; two of a kind 
together ; twice as many; act- 
ing sometimes one way and some- 
times another ;—v., to fold over ; 
to make twice as many or as large; 
—mn., & number or amount twice 
as large.—ns., double-header 
(Amer.), @ railroad train drawn 
by two locomotives ; (collog.) a 
double game of baseball, i.e. two 
games for the same admission fee; 
doub’‘let, two of the same kind 
or meaning ; a garment reaching 
below the waist. 

doubt (dow), v. [Fr., from L. dubi- 
tdre, to be uncertain], to be in- 
clined not to believe ;—wn., diffi- 
culty in making up one’s mind. 
—a., doubt’ful.—adv., doubt’- 
less, without doubt. 

douche (doosh), n. [Fr., from L. 
ductus (see DUCT)], a stream of 
water, etc., poured against or 
over the body. 

dough (dé), n. [A.S.], flour moist- 
ened and kneaded and ready to 
be baked. 

dough’ ty (dow’ti), a. [A.S.], brave; 
sturdy. 

dove (diiv), n. [A.S., dife (diifan, 
to dive)], a pigeon; a term of 
endearment.—n., dove’cot, a 
house or box in which doves 
have their home. 

dove’tail, v. [E.], to fasten two 
boards together by cutting parts 
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on one like a dove’s tail and 
openings in the other to fit them ; 
—n., the joint or part so shaped. 
dow’ager (dow’djér), n., a widow 
with a dower; a widow whose 
former rank is hela by another. 
dow’dy, n. [E.], an_ ill-dressed 
woman ;—a., slovenly. 
dow’er and dow’ry, ns. [Fr., from 
L. détdrium (détdre, to endow, 
from dos, dotis, a dowry)], that 
which a woman brings to her 
husband at marriage; that which 
is left for a widow. 
down (1), m. [Scand.], soft feathers, 
or the under a_ bird’s 
feathers ; soft covering of seeds. 
down (2), n. [A.S.], a hill; hill 
land near the sea; the bank of 
sand thrown up by the sea. 

down (3), adv. [for adown, A.S., 
of-diine, off a hill), from or off a 
hill; from high to low; ina low 
place ;—prep., from a higher to a 
lower point on or in.—as., down’- 
cast and down’-hearted, cast 
down; in low  spirits.—ns., 
down’fall, a sudden fall; loss 
of rank; down’pour, a heavy 
shower of rain.—a., down’right, 
straight down ; open ; fearless ; 
thorough.—a., down’trodden, 
oppressed,—adv., down’ ward or 
downwards, from a higher to a 
lower place ; from earlier to later 
times ;—a., tending down; de- 


scending. 

dow’sing, n. [%], searching for 
water, etc., underground by 
means of a forked twig. 

doxol’ogy (doksol’dji), m. (Gk. 
doza, glory, -LoGy], a song of 
praise to God. 

doze, v. [Scand. ?], to sleep lightly ; 
to be half asleep ;—n., a short 


sleep. 
doz’en (diizn), n. [Fr., from L. duo- 
decim, twelve], twelve ; twelve 


things. 

drab, n. [Fr. drap, cloth], a dull 
re colour ; a kind of brown 
cloth. 

drachm (drém), n. [Fr., from Gk. 
drachmé], a Greek coin (about 
93d.) ; 3 oz. apothecaries’ weight; 
fy 02. avoirdupois weight. 

draff, n. [2.], refuse of malt after 
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draught 
ine liquor has been brewed from 


draft, n. [DRAUGHT], that which 
is drawn; a number of men 
chosen for some service; an 
order for the payment of money $ 
@ rough plan ;—v., to draw an 
outline of ; to take or draw off. 

drag, v. [DRAW ?], to pull along by 
force ; to draw a heavy load ; 
to trail on the ground ; to move 
slowly ;—n., a kind of fish-net ; 
a shoe for slowing a wheel; a 
large coach.—pres. p., dPagging ; 
pp., dragged.—r., drag’gle, to 
dirty by dragging on the ground. 

drag’oman, n. [Fr., from Arab.], 
a guide or interpreter in the 


East. 

drag’on, n. [Fr., from Gk. drakén], 
a winged serpent; a fierce person. 

dragoon’, n. [Fr., from the dragon 
carved on the muskets], a soldier 
who used to fight on foot or on 
horseback ; a horse-soldier who 
carries a carbine. 

drain, v. [A.S.], to draw off liquid ; 
to flow away slowly ;—n, a 
channel for running off water.— 
n., Gpai’nage, an arrangement 
for draining water from fields or 
houses; the water flowing into 
the rivers of a country; that 
which comes out of a drain, 

drake, 7. [etym. ?], a male duck, 

dram, n., a draught of spirits; a 


dram’a, n. (Gk. drdma, some- 
thing done], actions shown on & 
stage ; a scene in life acted or 
described.—a., dramat/’ie, be- 
longing to the drama; striking 
or impressive.—v., dpam‘atize, 
to write in the form of a drama. 
—n., dram‘atist, a writer of 
plays. 

drape, v. [Fr. drap, cloth], to cover 
with cloth.—ns., dra’per, one 
who sells cloth ; dra’pery, cloth 
goods ; hangings or curtains. 

dras'tic, a. [Gk. drastikos (drao, 
to do)], acting quickly and 
thoroughly. 

draught (draft), ». [from root of 
DRAW], that which is drawn; 
a drink ; outline or first copy ; 


a@ draft; the depth of a ship in 
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the water ; a stream of air.—a., 
draughty.—., draughts’man, 
one who draws plans, etc.— 
n. pl., dPaughts, a game played 
on a board marked with black 
and white squares. 

draw, v. [A.S.], to pull along to- 
wards oneself ; to makea picture. 
—past, drew; p.p., drawn. 
n., dpaw’back, some of the duty 
paid on imported goods got back 
when the goods are again ex- 
ported ; any loss of advantage.— 
ns., dpaw’bridge, a bridge that 
can be drawn up or let down at 
pleasure; draw’er, one who 
draws; @ box which can be 
drawn out and pushed in; (pl.) 
an under-garment for the legs ; 
draw’ing, the art of making 
plans or pictures; a picture 
drawn ; draw’ing-room,aroom 
to which company withdraws. 

drawl, v. [E.], to speak very slowly; 
—n., a Blow, heavy way of speak- 


ing. 

dray, n. [A.S., root of DRAW], a 
low flat cart. 

dread (dred), v. [A.S.], to be very 
much afraid of ;—., a shaking 
with fear.—a., and dread’ful, 
causing great fear. — adv., 
dreadfully. 

dreadnought, n., type of modern 
warship, with speed of cruiser 
and armament of battleship ; 
a thick cloth to keep out rain ; 
a coat made of such cloth. 

dream, n. [A.S.], something seen 
in sleep ; anything existing only 
in imagination ;—v., to fancy 
seenes during sleep.—past and 
p.p., dpeamt(dremt)or dreamed. 
—da., dpea’my, given to dreams. 

drear and drear’y, as. [A.8.], 
gloomy 

dredge (drej), n. [from DRAG ?], a 
net for catching oysters ;—v., to 
deepen water by bringing up 
mud.—., dredg’er, a machine 
for deepening water or bringing 
up zoological specimens. 

dregs, n. (Scand. ?], the part of a 
liquid that falls to the bottom. 

drench, v. [A.S., to cause to DRINK], 
to fill with liquid ; to wet through 
and through ;—n., a soaking. 


droll 


dress, v. [Fr., from L. directus, 
DIRECT], to set in right order ; 
to prepare (food); to put on 
clothes ;—n., clothes; a lady’s 
outer garment. 

dress’er, n., one who dresses; a 
table on which food was dressed 
a sideboard or shelves in a kit- 
chen.—n., dpess’ing, gum, 
starch, etc., used to stiffen cloth ; 
a bandage for a wound ; manure 
laid on land ; something served 
with food to make it more 
pleasant. 

drib’ble, v. [E., from root of 
DRIP 7}, to let fall in small drops ; 
to drop down; to let fall 
from the mouth.—., drib‘let, 
a very small drop or amount. 

drift, n. [A.S. (see DRIVE)], any- 
thing driven along by wind or 
water ; a storm of rain or snow ; 
@ passage in a mine, etc.;—v., to 
be driven along ; to gather into 
heaps.—n., dpift-wood, wood 
washed ashore by water. 

drill, v. [Du. ?], to bore; to sow 
seed in rows; to do physical 
exercises ;—n., an instrument 
for boring ; a row in which seed 
is sown; frequent exercise ; 
coarse, twilled linen. 

drink, v. [A.S.], to take in liquid ; 
to quench thirst ;—n., liquid 
taken to quench thirst.—past, 
drank; p.p., dpunk or drunken. 

drip, v. [A.S.], to fall in drops ; 
to be so wet that drops fall ;— 
n., that which falls in drops. 
—pres. p., Gpipping; p.p., 
dripped or dript.—n., drip’- 
ping, fat from roasting meat. 

drive, v. [A.S.], to push or urge 
forward ; to be forced along; 
to guide animals on the road ; 
to ride in a carriage.—pres. p., 
driving; p.p., driven; pasi, 
drove, 

driv’el, v. [A.S.], to let spittle drop; 
to speak foolishly ;—x., foolish 
talk.—pres. p., Grivelling 3 p.p., 
drivelled, 

driz’zle, v. (E.], to rain slightly ; 
to fall in small drops ;—n., a 
small light rain. 

droll (drdi), a. {[Fr.], causing laugh- 
ter; odd; strange ;—n., one 


dromedary 


who causes laughter.—n., drdll- 
ery, funny actions or words. 

drom’edary, n. (0.Fr., from late 
L. dromeddrius (from Gk. dro- 
mas, running)], @ camel with 
one hump, 

drone, v. [A.S.], to make a deep 
humming sound; to live with- 
out working ;—mn., a deep sound ; 
the male of the bee (nota worker); 
@ lazy fellow. 

droop, v. [from same root as DRIP 
and prop], to sink down from 
weakness. 

drop, 7. [A.S.], a small hanging 
or falling particle of liquid ;—v., 
to let fall in smal) particles ; to 
fall to the ground; to let 
g0.— pres. p., GPopping; p.p., 
dropped. 

drop’sy, n. [Fr., from Gk. hydrops, 
dropsy (hyddr, water)], a disease 
in which there is too much water 
in the body. 

‘ky, n. [Russ.], a Russian 

open four-wheeled carriage. 

dross, n. [A.S.), impurities in metal. 


Grought (drout) and drouth 
(drouth), ns. [A.S.], dryness ; 
want of rain. 


drove, v. [see DRIVE] ;—n., a num- 
ber of cattle being driven.—n., 
drév’er, 

drown, v. [A.S., from same root as 
DRINK], to lose one’s life in water ; 
to kill by plunging into water. 

drowse, v. [A.3.], to be heavy with 
sleep ; to nod as if asleep —ns., 
drow’siness, drow’syhead, in- 
clination to sleep; a feeling of 
weariness.—a., ‘sy, in need 
of sleep ; sleepy. 

drub, v. (Arab. ?], to beat with a 
stick.—pres. p., drubbing ; p.p., 
drubbed.—n., drub’bing, a 
sound beating. 

drudge (drij), v. [E.], to do hard or 
mean work ;—n., one who works 
hard ; a slave.-n., drudg’ery, 
hard work ; menial labour. 

drug, n. (Fr. drogue], that which 
goes to make up a medicine ; 
goods no longer asked for ;—v., 
to give drugs to; to mix with 


who prepares drugs, 
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drug’get, n. (Fr. droguet], a coarse 
cloth made of wool to protect 


carpets. 

Drw ‘id, n. (Fr., from C.J, an ancient 
British pagan priest.—a., Druid’ 
ical.—-n., Dru‘idism. 

drum, n. [1.)], a hollow cylinder 
with tight skins over the ends, 
which are beaten to accompany 
music ; the tight skin in the in- 
side of the ear; a wheel round 
which a belt moves ;—v., to beat 
on a drum.—pres. p., dpume 
ming; p.p., drummed.—n., 
drum’mer, one who beats a 
drum; (U.S.) a commercial 
traveller. 

drunk and dpun’‘ken, as. [p.p. of 
DRINK], having taken too much 
alcoholic drink.—ns., drun‘kard, 
one who drinks too much; drun’- 
kenness, the habit of drinking 
too much. 

drupe, n. (Fr., from Gk. druppa, 
an over-ripe olive), a fruit with a 
fleshy covering over a hard stone. 

dry, a. [A.8.], having too little or 
no moisture; in need of drink; 
without sap; uninteresting ;— 
v., to take out or lose moisture ; 
to make or become thirsty.—ns., 
dry’-goods, textile fabrics ; dry- 
mess; dpry’salter, a dealer in 
dried or salted meats, or in drugs, 
paint, ete. 

dry’ad, n. [Gk., from drys, a tree], 
a@ nymph or goddess of the woods. 

du/al, a. [L. dudlis (duo, two)), two- 
fold.—n., du’alism, a belief in 
the existence of two principles 
in the universe, 

dub, v. [A.3., to strike], to make a 
person a knight by touching the 
shoulder with a sword; to call 
by @ new name.—pres. p., dub- 
bing; p.p., dubbed.—v. dub’- 
bing or dub’bin, grease for 
preserving and softening leather. 

du’bious, a. [L. dubius, doubtful], 
with two ways open; not sure ; 
not clearly settled.—z., dubi‘ety. 

du’eal, duch’ess, duch’y. See 
DURE. 

due‘at, n. [Fr., from late L. duca- 
tus, a duchy], a former gold coin 
with Ducdtus stamped on it 
(worth 9s, 4d, and 3s. 6d.), 


duck 


duck, n. [A.S.], a diving bird; a 
pet or darling ; a kind of coarse 
cloth ;—v., to dive ; to bob the 
head down.—xn., duck’ling, a 
little duck. 

duct, n. [(L. ductus (ducére, to 
Jead)], a@ pipe; a tube in an 
animal’s body. 

—— a., easily drawn out into 


wire. 

dudg’eon (dij’én), n. [etym. 7], ill- 
feeling ; anger ; resentment. 

due (di), a. [Fr., from L. debére, to 
owe), requiring to be paid or 
done ; that should now come or 
happen; right or proper; owing 
(to);—n., what one ought to do or 
pay ; a person’s right ; a toll or 
tax.—adv., du’ly, in the right 
time or way. 

duel, n. (Fr., from L. duellum, 
bellum, war), a fight between two ; 
—v., to fight a duel.—pres. p., 
duelling.—n., du’ellist, one 
who fights a duel. 

diet’, ». [It., from L. duo, two], 
a@ piece of music for two. 

du‘ffer, n. [7], useless or stupid 
person. 

dug. See pia. 

duke, ». [Fr., from LL. duz, a 
leader], a noble next in rank to 
a prince ora king ;—/f., duech’ess, 
—a., du’eal, belonging toa duke. 
—ns., duch’y, the possessions or 
honours of a duke ; duke’dom, 
the rank of a duke. 

dul’cet, a. [Ir., from L. dulcis, 
sweet], sweet to the ear ; sweet. 

dul’cimer, ». [O.Fr., from Sp. 
(L. dulcis, sweet; Gk. melos, a 
song ?)], @ musical instrument 
of sweet tone. 

dull, a. [E.], slow to learn; with- 
out life or spirits; not clear or 
bright ;—v., to make stupid, dim, 
or blunt.—x., dull’ness. 

dumb (dim), a. [A.S.], unable to 
speak.—n. pl., dumb-bells’, 
weights swung in the hands for 
exercise.—v., dumbfound’, to 
strike dumb with astonishment. 
m., dum’my, one who is dumb ; 
that which fills a place for show, 
but is not real. 

dump, v. [Scand.], to drop or un- 
load ina heap ; to shoot rubbish ; 
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to send goods to a foreign 
country below cost price ;— 
n., army term for storage heap of 
material :—pl., depression or 
melancholy. 

dun (1), a. [A.S.], of a dull brown 
colour. 

dun (2), v. [from DIN ?], to press for 
payment.—pres. p., dunning; 
p.p., dunned, 

dunee, n. [Duns Scotus, a philos- 
opher who opposed classical 
learning ; died A.D. 1308], one 
slow at learning. 

dune, n. [DOWN (2)], a hillock of 
sand near the shore. 

dung, n. [A.S.], excrement of 
animals ;—v., to cover with 
dung. 

dungaree (dung’garé), n., [Hind.], 
coarse calico; pl., workmen’s 
overalls. 

dun’geon (diin’jén), n. [Fr. donjon, 
from late L. dominiénem, a chief 
possession (see DOMINION)], the 
keep or chief tower of a castle ; 


a dark prison. 

duode’‘num, x. [L. duodecim, 
twelve], part of the intestine 
leading from the stomach.—a., 
duodén‘al, 

dupe, n. [Fr.], a person easily de- 
ceived ;—v., to cheat or play 
upon. 

dap‘lex, a., twofold ; n. [Amer.], 
a house for two families, one liv- 
ing above the other. 

du’plicate, a. [L. duplicdtus (duo, 
two ; plicdre, to fold)}, folded in 
two ;—n., a second copy ;—v., 
to double.—ns., duplica ‘tion, 
dupliec’ity (daplis‘iti), double- 
dealing ; falseness. 

dur’bar, n. [Pers.], the court of 
an Indian prince ; a reception 
of Indian princes by the king- 
emperor, viceroy of India, or 
governor of a province. 

dire, v. [L. durdre, to last (dirus, 
hard)], to last long.—a., dapr’- 


able.—xs., dirabil‘ity; dapr’- 
ance, imprisonment; dtpra’- 
tion, length of time; power 


of lasting long.—prep., diir’ing, 
while a thing goes on or fasts. 
See DARE. 


durst. 
dusk, a. [E.], growing dark ;— 


dust 
n., half-light ; a shade of dark- 
ness. —a@., Gus’ky, dark — n., 


dus’kiness. 

dust, n. [A.S.], matter blown by 
the wind; fine powder ;—v. 
to sprinkle with dust ; to brush 
dust away.—n., dus’ter, a cloth 
for removing dust.—a., dus’ty, 
covered with dust. 

Dutch, a. (Du. or Ger.], belonging 
to Holland ;—., the people of 
Holland. 

du’'ty, n. (I. pun, -Ty], that, which 
is due; what one is bound to 
do; a tax on anything.—as., 
du’teous and du’tiful, having a 
sense of duty; doing what one 
ought; du’tiable, liable to cus- 
toms or other tax. 

dux, n. sing. [L. duzx, a leader), 
holder of top place in school. 

dwarf, n. [A.S.], a small deformed 
person ; anything smaller than 
usual ;—v., to make small; to 
keep from growing.—a., dwarf’- 
ish, like a dwarf. 

dwell, v. [A.S.], to live in a place. 
—past and p.p., dwelled or 
dwelt.—n., dwell’ing, a place 
to live in. 

dwin’dle, v. [A.S.], to die or waste 
away. 
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om. (di), v. [A.S.], to give colour to3 
to stain ;—n., a colour; a stain. 

—pres. p.. dyeing ; p.p., dyed. 
—n., dye’ -stuffs, materials used 
in dyeing. 

dy’ing, pres. p. [see Dre], leaving 
life; fading away ;—a., that 
must die; given or spoken just 
before death. 

dyke. Sce DIKE. 

dynam ‘ie and dynam ‘ical, a. [Fr., 
from Gk. dyndmis, force], having 
to do with force.—ns., dynam’- 
ies, the science of force ; dyn’- 
amite, a substance that explodes 
with great force; dy’namo, a 
machine for producing electric 
current.—dyne, n. (Gk. dunamis, 
force], unit of force. 

dyn/asty, n. [Gk. dynasteia, lord- 
ship (dyndmis, power)], power ; 
government ; a line of rulers.— 
a., dynas’tie. 

dys-, pref. (Gk.], bad ; difficult (as 
in DYSPEPSIA). 

dys’entery, n. (Gk. pys-, entéra, 
the bowels], a disease of the 
bowels. 

dyspep’sia and dyspep’sy, n. [Gk. 
Dys-, peplein, to digest], bad 
digestion.—-a., dyspep’tice, suf- 
fering from bad digestion. 


E 


e-, pref. {ex-], out of (as in EBULLI- 
TION, EDIT). 

each (éch), pron. [A.S.], every one 
taken separately. 

eager (é’ger), a. [O.Fr., from L. 
deer], keen;  sharp-spirited ; 
with strong desire to do or get. 
—n., eagerness. 

eagle (égl), n. (O.Fr., from L. 
aquila, an eagle], a large bird of 
prey; a Roman mi stan - 
dard ; a gold coin of the United 
States worth ten dollars.—wx., 
ea’glet, a young eagle. 

ea’gre, n. [7], large tidal wave seen 
in Severn, etc. ; a tidal bore. 

ear (1) (é), n. [A.S.], the opening 
through which sounds get to the 
brain ; the sense of hearing ; the 
power of appreciating musical 


sounds.—n., ear’ache, a pain in 
the ear, 

ear (2), n. [A.S.], a head of corn ; 
—v., to put forth ears. 

ear (3), v. [A.S.], to plough. 

earl (érl), n. [A.S.J, an English 
nobleman between a marquess 
and a viscount ;—/., countess. 
—wn., earl’dom, the possessions 
or honours of an earl. 

ear’ly (ér’li), a. [A.S.], in good 
time ; at or near the beginning 
of the day ; before the set time ; 
—adv., soon. 

earn (érn), v. [A.S.], to gain a pay- 
ment or reward by work.—1.. pl., 
ear’nings, money carned. 

ear’nest (1) (ér’ nést), n. [A.8.]J, a 
bending of all one’s powers to do 
or get ; seriousness ; reality ;— 


earnest 


- mined to get ; done with all one’s 
attention.—n., ear’nestness, 

ear’ nest (2) (ér’nést), n. [H.], money 
given as a pledge that a price will 
be paid ; an instalment ; an as- 
surance of something to follow. 

earth (érth), n. [A.S.], dry land ; 
the soft mould on the surface 
of the globe ; the globe itself.— 
a., ear’then, made of earth or 
clay.—n., earthenware, vessels 
made of earth or clay.—a., 
earth’ly, belonging to the earth ; 
corporeal, as opposed to spiritual. 
—ns., earth’quake, a heaving or 
rocking of the ground ; earth’- 
work, work performed in cutting 
and removing earth; embank- 
ments of earth for railways or 
fortifications ; earth’worm, the 
common worm ; a mean and con- 
temptible person.—a., ear’thy, 
made of earth; like earth; dull; 
coarse. 

ear’wig (ér’wig), n. [A.S.], an in- 
sect with a tail like pincers, once 
supposed to creep into the ear ; 
one who gains the ear of another 


by flattery. 

ease (é) and ea’siness, n. [Fr. 
aise), freedom from pain or 
trouble ; quietness ; rest; free- 
dom from stiffness ;—v., to bring 
rest ; to free from pain ; to make 


less difficult.—a., ea’sy, free 
from pain; not hard to do; 
yielding without difficulty — 


adv., ea’sily, with ease; with- 
out pain or effort. 

ea’sel (é’zl), n. [Du. ezel, a little 
ass], a frame on which a picture 
rests. 

east, n. [A.S.], the part of the sky 
where the sun rises ; the coun- 
tries east of Europe ;—a., to- 
wards the sunrise.—a., easterly, 
coming from or looking toward 
the east ;—adv., in or toward the 
éast.—a., eas’tern, towards or in 
the east ; dwelling in the east. 

East’er, n. [A.S., from Hasire, the 
dawn goddess, whose festival 
was held in April], the day on 
which Christ rose; the Sunday 
after Good Friday, commemora- 
tive of the Resurrection. 
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eclectic 


as food; to take food ; to con- 
sume or wear away.—.p., eaten; 
past, ate (ét).—a., eatable. 

eaves (évz), n. [A.S.], the over- 
hanging part of a roof, 
eaves’drop, the water 
drops from the eaves ;—v., to 
stand under the eavesdrop and 
listen to what is said within.— 
n., eaves’dropper. 

ebb, n. [A.S.], the flowing back 
of the tide ; a growing smaller ; 
—v., to flow back ; to grow less ; 
to decay. 

eb’ony, ». [Fr., from Gk. ebenos], 
a black, hard, and heavy wood, 
which can take In a fine polish. 
—a., eb’on, black. 

ebullition (ebulish’én), n. [L. By 
bullire, to boil], a boiling up or 
over; an outburst of feoling.— 
a., ebu'lient (ebil’yent), boil- 
ing, exuberant.—n., ebu’llience, 

ecar’te (dkar’td), n. [Fr., from L. 
E-, and root of CARD], a game 
at cards, usually played by two 
persons. 

eccen’trie (eksen’irik), a. [late L. 
eccentricus, Gk. ekkentros (BK-, 
out of; kentron, the CENTRE)], 
away from the centre ; not hav- 
ing the same centre; not moving 
round the centre; out of the 
usual course ; odd or peculiar ; 
—n., a wheel with its axle not in 
the centre.—n., eccentric’ity 
(ekséntris‘iti), distance of a point 
from the centre ; strangeness of 
conduct. 

eeclésias’tie, n. [Gk. ekklésia, an 
assembly], one who serves in the 
Church ; a priest.—as., eeclési- 
as’tic and ecclésias’tical, be- 
longing to the Church. 

ech’o (ek’d), n. [Gk.], a sound re- 
peated or thrown back; (pl.) 
ech’oes.—vr., to send back a 
sound; to resound; to agree 
with and repeat what another 
has said.—pres. p., echoing; 
p.p., echoed, 

éc'lair, n. [Fr.], a finger-shaped 
pastry filled with cream and iced. 

eclat’ (ékla’), n. [Fr.], great show ; 
a burst of applause. 

eclee’tic, a. [Gk. elilektikos (EK-, 


eclipse 


out; legein, to choose), choos- 
ing or picking from many 
sources ;—2., one who selects his 
opinions. 

eclipse’ (éklips’), n. [O.Fr., from 
Gk. ekleipsis (ek-, out ; leipein 
to leave)}], a darkening of the sun 
due to the moon coming be- 
tween it and the eye, or of the 
moon when the shadow of the 
earth falls on it, a cutting off 
of light ;—v., to cut off light ; 
to darken to outshine.—n., 
eclip’tic, the path in which 
the sun seems to move round 
the earth and in which eclipses 
occur. 

ee‘logue (ek'log), n. [Li. ecloga, from 
Gk. eklogé (ek-, out; legein, to 
choose)], a poem of pastoral or 
shepherd life. 

econ‘omy (ékon’omi), n. [L., from 
Gk. oikonomia (oikos, a house ; 
nemein, to manage)], management 
of a house or family ; a making 
the most of one’s means; the 
way in which any affairs are 
arranged.—s., economics, the 
science of wealth ; political eco- 
nomy ; econ’omist.—as., eco- 
nom‘ie and econom’ical.—v., 
econ’omize, to spend carefully ; 
to save. 

ees'tasy, n. [O.Fr., from Gk. eks- 
tasis (ek-, out ; sidsis, a standing 
or placing)}, strong feeling that 
shakes or thrills the mind ; very 
great joy.—a., ecstat‘ic. 

ecimen‘ic or eecumen‘ical (or 
oecumenic, oecumenical), a. 
(Gk. oikouméné, inhabited 
(world)], universal, esp. of the 
RE Church and its Coun- 
cils. 

ee’zema, n. [Gk. ek, out; ein, 
to boil], a disease of the skin, 

ed‘dy, m. [etym.?], a whirlpool ; 
water, air, ete., whirling round ; 
a whirling motion ;——v., to whirl. 

edelweiss (d’delvis), n. [Ger.], 
alpine plant with white flowers. 

E’den, n. (Heb.], the garden of 
Adam and Eve; a place of 
delight. 

edge (ej), n. [A.S.], the sharp side 
of a cutting instrument ; sharp- 
Bess ; a border ;—v., to sharpen ; 
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to put an edge or border upon ; 
to move sideways.—x., edg’ing, 
a  border.—advs., edge’ways, 
edg‘ewise, with cutting edge to 
the front. 

ed‘ible, a. [L. edére, to eat], fit to 
be eaten ;—n., something fit to 
be eaten. 

edict, n. [L. édictwm, a proclama- 
tion [E-, dicére, to say)], a pub- 
lished rule or order ; a decree. 

ed‘ify, wv. [Fr., from L. aedifi- 
edre (aedes, a house; facére, 
to make)], to build up ;_ to train 
and strengthen the mind; to 
make wiser.—s., edification, a 
building up or improvement of 
the mind; instruction; edifice 
(ed’ifis), a building; a large 
house. 

e’dit, v. [L. éditus, given out], to 
get a book ready for being 
printed ; to manage a newspaper 
or magazine.—ns., edition (édi- 
shon), the publishing of a book ; 
the number of copies printed: at 
a time ; editor, one who edits. 
-~a., editorial, belonging to an 
editor ; written by an editor or 
under his guidance ;—n., a lead- 
ing article.—n., editorship, the 
Office of an editor. 

ed'‘teate, v. [L. éducdtus, trained 
(n-, dicére, to lead)], to train and 
draw out the powers of the mind ; 
to guide in getting knowledge ; 
to bring up a child.—ns., edfiea’- 
tion, training ; the bringing up 
of a child in knowledge and good 
manners ; ed’ucator.—a., edu- 
ca‘tional. 

educe’ (édiis’), v. [L. B-, dicére, 
to lead)], to draw out; to bring 
to light. 

eel, m. (A.S.J, a kind of fish, with a 
long thin body like a snake. 

ee’rie, a. [A.S.], tending to cause 
fear or awe. 

efface’, v. (Fr. ex-, L. facies, the 
face], to rub off the face ; to blot 
out.—a., efface’able, that can 
be effaced.—n., efface’ment. 

effect’, m. [O.Fr., from L. effectus 
(Ex-, facére, to make)], something 
made or caused ; an impression 
on the mind ; that. which follows 
from & cause ; power to produce 
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results ; (pl.) movable property ; 
—v., to bring to pass.—as., 
effec’tive, able to do what is 
wanted ; effec’tial, having a de- 
sired effect.—adv., effee’tially. 

effem‘inate, a. [L. Ex-, fémina, 
a woman)], like a woman in feel- 
ings and nature; unmanly.—%., 
effem’‘inacy, softness of nature ; 
likeness to a woman. 

Effen’di, n. {Turk., from mod. Gk. 
aphentés, for authentés, a chief), 
a title of rank or honour among 
the Turks. 

effervesce’ (eférves’), v. [L. EX-, 
fervescére, to boil], to boil up ; to 
rise in froth ; to bubble and hiss 
by giving off gas.—n., efferves’- 
cence.—a., efferves’cent. 

effete’, a. [L. effétus, worn out], 
past producing ; no longer of use. 

effica’cious (efikd’shus), a. [(L. 
efiicax), producing results ; able 
to do what is intended.—n., 
efficacy (ef‘ikdsi), power of pro- 
ducing results. 

efficient (éfish’ént), a. (L. efficiens 
(efficére, to EFFECT)], able to pro- 
duce the result desired ;—n., one 
able to do work properly.—x., 
efficiency, power of bringing to 


pass. 

effigy (efiji), n. (LL. effigiés, a like- 
ness}, a likeness or figure of a 
person; a head onacoin or medal. 

efflores’cence (efldres’éns), n. [L. 
efflorescens (EX -, florére, to flower)], 
a breaking out into flower ; pro- 
duction of flowers ; a redness of 
the skin.—a., efflores’cent. 

effluent, a. [L. Ex-, fluens (fluére, 
to flow)], flowing out ;—m., a 
stream flowing out of another or 
out of a lake.—ns., ef’fluence, 
that which flows out; efflu’- 
vium, the bad smell from decay - 
ing substances; ef’flux, flow- 
ing out ; that which flows out. 

ef’fort, 7. [Fr., from L. ex-, fortis, 
strong], a making use of one’s 
power; a putting forth of 
strength. 

effron’tery (éfrin'téri), n. (Fr. 
from L. Ex-, frons, the forehead], 
boldness, shamelessness. 

efful’'gent, a. [(L. Ex-, fulgére, to 
shine], throwing out light ; shin- 
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ing brightly.—wx., 
great brightness. 

effu’sion (éfi'zhdn), n. [L. EX-, 
fisus (fundére, to pour)], a pour- 
ing out ; a wasting or spilling of 
liquid ; that which is poured out. 
—a., effu'sive, gushing, exu- 
berent. 

egg (1), ». [A.S.], a roundish body 
laid by birds and other animals, 
from which their young are pro- 
duced.—n., egg-plant, a plant 
now extensively cultivated with 
large egg-shaped edible iruit. 

egg (2), v. [Scand.], to urge on. 

e’goism, x. [L. ego, I), undue 
thought of self.—mns., egotism, 
a too frequent speaking of one- 
self; eg’oist and eg‘otist.—as., 
egotis’tic and egostis’tical. 

egre’gious (égréjus), a. [L. égregius 
(f-, grex, a flock)], chosen out of 
many ; outstanding ; notable. 

e’gress, n. [L. égressus], a going 
out ; means of getting out. 

e’gret, n. (Fr. aigrette), the smaller 
white heron. 

ei’‘der (i’dér), mn. [Scand.], a duck 
with very soft feathers.—n., 
ei’'derdown, down or feathers 
of the eider-duck. 

eight (dt), a. and n. [A.S.], one 
more than seven, 8. 

eighteen (dtén’), a. and n., eight 


and ten, 18. 
eight times 


eighty, a. and n., 
ten, 80. 

eisteddfod (dsteth’vdd), n. [Welsh], 
an assembly of Welsh bards; a 
Welsh musical festival. 

ei‘ther (i’- or é’thér), a. and pron., 
the one or the other of two. 

ejac’ilate, v. (lL. &-, jaculdius 
(Gaculum, a dart)], to throw out 
suddenly ; to utter words in 
short and quick sentences.— 
n., ejacula’tion, a short prayer. 
—a., ejae’ulatory. 

eject’, v. [L. E-, jacére, to throw], 
to throw cut; to drive away.— 
ns., ejee’tion, eject’ment, a 
casting out ; an order of a court 
to give up possession. 

eke (ék), v. [A.S.], to make larger ; 
to add to ;—xn., something added ; 
—adv., in addition to; also; 
likewise. 


efful’gence, 


elaborate 


elab’orate, v. [L. n-, labor, LaB- 
ovuR], to work out with great 
care ; to perfect ;—a., carefully 
worked out; highly finished.— 
n., @labora‘tion, process of 
finishing highly.—adv., elab’- 
orately. 

elapse (éldps’), v. [L. élapsus (R-, 
labi, to fall)], to slip away ; to 
pass away (of time). 

elas'tie, a. [Gk. eldn, to draw or 
drive], springing back again ; 
able to return to a former shape 
or bulk, or to recover from trial 
or overwork.—n., elastic’ity, 
power of recovering, etc. 

elate’ (édt’), a. [L. éldtus, lifted up 
(n-, ldtus, carried)], lifted up ; 
proud ;—v., to make proud.— 
n., ela’tion, 

el’bow (el’bd), n. [A.S. eln, the 
arm, ELL, boga, BOW], the joint 
of the arm; any outer angle ; 
—v., to push with the elbow. 

el’der (1), a. [A.S. oLpER], older ; 
—n., one who is older ; an office- 
bearer in a church.—as., el‘derly, 
somewhat old; el’dest, oldest. 

elder (2), m. [A.S.], a small tree 
with soft pith and purple berries. 

elect’ (élekt’), v. [L. dectus (E-, 
legére, to choose)], to pick out 
froma number ;—a., picked out ; 
chosen ;—n., a person set apart ; 
(pl.) those set apart for eternal 
life.—., elee’tion, choice of one 
from a number; the process of 
choice.—a., elee’tive, depend- 
ing oh an election—~ws., elec- 
tioneer’ing, work connected 
with an election ; elee’tor, one 
who has the parliamentary vote ; 

a German prince, one of seven 
who formerly chose the emperor ; 
—f., elee’tress.—a., elee’toral, 
pertaining to an election.—n., 

elee’torate, the body of electors 
or voters. 

elee’tric and elec’trical, as. [Gk. 
élektron, amber], belonging to 
electricity ; filled with’ or able to 
produce electricity.—ns., elec- 
trician (élekirish’idn), one skilled 
in electricity ; electricity, that 
unseen force of nature which 
gives certain metals the power of 
attraction and repulsion, breaks 
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up chemical compounds, pro- 
duces light and heat, etc.—+vs., 
elee’trify, to put electricity into ; 
to fill with sudden wonder or de- 
light ; elee’trocute, to kill by 
electricity.—ms., elee’trode, pole 
of an electric battery ; elee’tro- 
dynamics, the science of the 
action of electricity ; electrol’- 
ysis, the chemical decomposition 
of water or other substances by 
electricity ;  elee’tro-magnet, 
soft iron encircled by an electric 
current and thus becoming a 
magnet ; electrom’eter, an in- 
strument for measuring electric- 
ity ; elee’tron ; a particle hav- 
ing the unit charge of negative 
electricity.— v., elee’troplate, to 
plate thinly with metal by elec- 
tricity ;—n., articles so plated.— 
n., elee’trotype, a means of 
copying type or engravings by 
the aid of electricity ; the copy 
so obtained ;—v., to make copies 
thus. 

el’egant, a. [Fr., from L. elegans, 
tasteful], arranged with taste ; 
having a graceful appearance.— 
n., el’egance, graceful arrange- 
ment. 

elegy (el’éji), n. [Fr., from Gk. 
elégos, a lament], a funeral poem ; 
a song of sorrow.—da., elegi‘ae, 
pertaining to elegies ; mournful ; 
—n., a form of verse in alternate 
lines of six and five feet.: 

el’ement, n. [O.Fr:, from L. ele- 
mentum, a first principle], one of 
the simplest parts of anything ; 
that which cannot: be separated 
into simpler parts ; (pl.) the rules 
of an art or science in their sim- 
plest forms.—a., elemen’tary, 
simple ; having to do with first 
steps or principles. 

el’ephant, n. [L. and Gk. elephas], 
the largest four-footed animal.— 
a., elephan’‘tine, large like an 
elephant. 

el’evate, v. [L. élevdtus, lifted up 
(E-, lévis, light)], to raise up ; to 
improve the mind.—ws., eleva’- 
tion, the act of raising up; a 
rising ground; the height to 
which anything has been raised ; 
the upright plan or drawing of a 


eleven 


building ; el’evator, a machine 
for raising to a higher floor; a 
lift; (Amer.) a building for 
storing grain; a muscle that 
raises a bone. 

elev’en, a. and n. [A.S.], one more 
than ten, 11; persons forming 
a side at cricket, etc. 

elf, n. [A.S.], a little spirit; a 
fairy; (pl.) elves (elvz),-~a., 
el'fish or el’vish. 

elicit (élis’it), v. [L. licttus, drawn 
out), to draw out (facts) bit by bit. 

elide’, ». [L. élidére, to strike out], 
to strike out ; to cut off a sylla- 
ble.—n., elision (élizh’én), the 
act of striking out or cutting off 
a syllable. 

eligible (el’ijibl), a. [Fr., from L. 
éligibilis (eligére, to mLECT)), fit 
to be chosen ; qualified by law ; 
desirable.—n,, eligibil’ity, fit- 
ness to be chosen. 

elim ‘inate, v. [L. élimindius, cast 
out (E-, limen, a threshold)], to 
put out of doors ; to get rid of ; 
to leave out of account.—n., 
elimina ’‘tion. 

elite’ (dlét’), n. [Fr., from L. electa, 
ELECTED], the chosen or best part. 

elix’ir, n. [med. L., from Arab.], a 
liquid supposed to change other 
metals into gold or to prolong 
life; refined spirit; anything 
that gives health and vigour. 

Elizabé'than, a., pertaining to 
Queen Hlizabeth or her times, 

elk, n. [A.S.], a kind of large deer. 

ell, ». [A.S. eln, the arm], a measure 
of length (equal to the arm) ; 
(Bnglish ell) 45 inches ; (Scottish 
ell) 37 inches. 

ellipse’ (élips’), n. (Gk. elleinsis, a 
leaving out), a reguar oval figure; 
the path of a planet round the 
sun; ellip’sis, a way of writing 
or speaking in which words are 
left out, to be supplied by the 
reader or hearer.—as., ellip’tie 
and ellip’tical, belonging to an 
ellipse ; having words left out. 

yh m. [A.8.], @ common forest 


elocu’tion, n. [L. E-, loqui, to 
speak], manner or style of speak - 
ing; management of the voice ; 
use of fine words.—»., elocu’- 
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tionist, one who practises. or 
teaches elocution. 

6‘longate, v. [late L. élongdius (E-, 
longus, LONG)], to make longer ; 
—n., elonga’tion, 

elope’ (éldp’), v. [B-, and root of 
LEAP ?], to run away.—n., elope’= 
ment, 

el’oquent, a. [Fr., from L. do- 
quens, speaking out], able to 
speak with grace and power}; 
able to win over by speaking ; 
spoken with eloquence. — 7., 
el‘oquence, the art of speaking 
with grace and power; speak- 
ing that stirs the feelings. 

else (els), adv. [A.S,], besides; 
otherwise.—adv, else’where, in 
some other place, 

eli’cidate, v. [late L, aciddtus, 
made clear (E-, licidus, LUcID)), 
to make clear or lucid ; to make 
easily understood ; to remove 
difficulties.—v., elucidation. 

elude’, v. [L. E-, ladére, to play), 
to keep out of one’s sight; to 
avoid; to baffie,—n., elu’sion 
(élia’ ghon)« —-as., elu’sive, decep- 
tive ; elu’sory, tending to cheat, 

elvish. See ELF. 

elys‘ium, nm. [Gk. élysion], the 
place of happiness; the home 
of the blessed, —~«., elys’ian, 
exceedingly delightful. 

em.-, pref. (EN+]. 

ema'‘ciate (émd'shidt), v. [L. B-, 
mdeer, lean], to make thin; to 
lose flesh ; to waste away.—n., 


emacia‘tion, thinness; lean- 
ness, 
em‘anate, v. [L. émdndius (u-, 


mdndre, to flow)), to flow out 
from; to arise,—-n., emana’- 
tion, a flowing out from; that 
which flows out, 

emancipate, v. [L. émancipdtus, 
set free], to set free from slavery 
or any evil.—ns., emancipa’- 
tion, freedom from bondage; 
eman’‘cipator, one who sets free. 

emas‘cilate, v. [L. émasculdius 
(E-, masculus, a male)], to take 


away male power; to deprive 
of vigour. 
embalm (embam’), v. (Fr. EM-, 


BALM], to anoint with balm ; to 
preserve a dead body with spices. 


embank 


embank, v. (Fr. £M-, BANK (1)], to 
enclose with a bank; to raise a 
mound.—»., embank’ment, a 
mound to keep back water or 
form a road. 

embar’go, n. (Sp. embargar, prob. 
from late L. tmbarricdre (IN-, 
BAR)], a stoppage of ships from 
leaving port; a prohibition put 
on trade ;—v., to hinder ships ; 
to stop trade. 

embark’, v. [F'r. BM-, BARK (3)], to 
put or go on board; to take 
part (in).—., embarka’tion. 

embar’rass, v. (Fr. pM-, and root 
of BAR], to put difficulties in one’s 
way; to hinder from acting 
freely ; to perplex.—n., embar’- 
Passment, hindrance to action ; 
difficulty in getting money ; 
confusion of mind. 

embassy, 7. [late L. embascia, a 
message], & message sent by 
means of an ambassador; the 
person or persons taking charge 
of the message; the house in 
which they live. 

embat’tle, v. (Fr. EM-, and root of 
BATTLEMENT], to provide with 
battlements ; [EM-, BATTLE], to 
range in order of battle. 

embel’lish, v. (Fr. mo-, bel, bellus, 
fine], to set off with ornaments ; 
to add grace or beauty to.—n., 
embel’lishment, decoration ; 
ornament. 

em’‘bers, n. pl. [A.S.], cinders or 
ashes in which there is still some 
fire. 


embez‘zle, wv. [O.Fr. EM-, besillier, 
to ill-treat], to use trust property 


unfaithfully.—n., embez‘zle- 
ment, 
embit’ter, v. [kM-, BITTER], to 


make bitter. 

embla’zon, v. [EM-, BLAZON], to 
adorn with heraldic figures ; to 
set out in bright colours.—"ns., 
embla’zonment, the figures 
which adorn shields, ete. ; em- 
bla’zonry, the art of making 
pictures on shields, ete.; the 
figures on shields, etc. 

emblem, n. [Gk. embléma (mN-, 
ballein, to throw)),a figure carved 
or painted; a picture meaning 
more than it shows to the eye ; 
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a@ symbol.—a., emblemat’ie or 
emblemat’ical. 

embod’y, v., to put into a body ; 
to give a material form to; to 
join into a whole; to express 
thoughts in words.—»., ems 
bod ‘iment. 

embold’en, v., to make bold; to 
give courage to. 

embos’om (embuz'wm), v., to take 
into the bosom ; to shelter closely. 

emboss’, v. [O.Fr. 2M-, Boss], to 
make bosses or raised work on. 
—n., emboss’ment, figures 
raised above the surface, 

embowel’, v. [O.Fr. EM-, BOWEL], 
to take the bowels out of a body ; 
to bury in.—~pres. »., embowel- 
ling; y.p., embowelled, 

embow’er, v., to set in a bower ; 
to surround with trees, shrubs, 
etc. 

embrace’, v. [I'r. mM-, bras, the 
arm, from L. braecchia], to hold 
in the arms; to show love by 
clasping ; to contain within ; 
to accept with eagerness ;—n., 
a clasping in the arms, ete. 

embra‘sure (embrd'zhur), n. [Pr 
EM~, braser, to slope away], a 
window with slanting sides; an 
opening in a wall to shoot 
through. 

em’‘brocate, v. [med. L. embrocd- 
tus, soaked), to moisten or rub 
& sore with a liquid ; to foment. 
—n., embroca’tion, the liquid 
used for this. 

embrog‘lio. See 1mBROGLIIO. ‘ 

embroi‘der, v. (Fr. mm-, broder, 
prob. from same root as bord, 
BORDER), to ornament needlework 
with sewed figures; to decorate; 
to embellish.—n., embroi‘dery, 
the art of sewing figures; orna- 
mental needlework. 

embpoil’, v. (Fr. M+, BROIL], to 
throw into disorder ; to mix up 
ina quarrel.—n., embroil’ment. 

em/bryo, n. (med. L., from Gk. 
embryon (EM-, bryein, to be full 
of)], the earliest stage of an 
animal or a plant; the begin- 
ning of anything ;—«a., in an 
imperfect state ; in the germ.— 
a., embryon‘ie. 

emend’, v. [L. B+, mendum, a 


emerald 


fault], to clear of faults; to 
make better; to make correc- 
tions.—s., emenda’‘tion, cor- 
rection ; amendment; é6’men- 
dator, one who corrects. 

emerald, n. (Fr. émeraude, from 
Gk. smaragdos, a kind of emer- 
ald], a precious stone of a green 
colour ; a rich green colour; a 
small printing type ;—a., of a 
rich green colour. 

emerge’ (émérj'), v. [L. E-, mer- 
geére, to dip], to rise out of any- 

; to come into view.—vrs., 

emer’gence, act of emerging ; 
emer’gency, unlooked-for ap- 
pearance or event; state of 
great need.—a., emer’gent. 

emeritus, a. [L. &-, meréri, to earn 
or serve), having served out one’s 
time; relieved from duty be- 
cause of long service ; retired. 

em’erods, zn. pl., haemorrhoids. 
See PILES. 

emer'sion (émér’shén), n., act of 
emerging ; the coming again into 
sight of a star that has been 
eclipsed. 

emery, n. [Fr., from Gk. sméris], 
hard grains or powder, glued on 
cloth, ete., for grinding and 
polishing. 

emet’ic, a. [Gk. emetikos (emein, to 
vomit)], causing vomiting ;—x., 
a@ medicine that causes vomiting. 

emigrate, v. (L. émigrdtus, re- 
moved from (E-, migrdre, to 
MIGRATE)], to go to another 
country.—a., emigrant, leav- 
ing home for another country ;— 
m., one who has gone to live ina 
far-off land.—n., emigra’tion. 

eminent, a. [L. éminens (éminére, 
to stand out)), outstanding; well- 
known.—n., eminence, a part 
rising above the rest; a rising 
ground ; a title of honour. 

emir (émér’), n. (Arab., AMEER], a 
Turkish ruler or lord; a de- 
scendant of Mohammed. 

emission (émish'én), n., a sending 
or throwing out; that which is 
sent out. 

emit’, v. [L. E-, mittére, to send], 
to throw or give out; to issue. 
—pres. p., emitting; p.-p., 
emitted.—»., emissary [L. 
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emissarius], one who is sent out, 
especially on a private mission ; 
a spy ; an outlet for water. 
em’‘met, n. [A.S.), an ant. 
emollient (émol’iént), a. [L. E+, 
mollis, soft], making soft on 
supple ;—n., something to soften, 
or allay pain. 
emol’ument, n. [L. Emolumenium, 
profit (g-, moliri, to work)], pay- 
ment for work; good or gain 
in any way. 
emo’‘tion (émd’shén), n. [L. Emétio 
(E-, movére, to MOVE)], a strong 
movement of the feelings.—a,, 
emo’‘tional, arising from or 
causing emotion ; easily moved. 
empale’, See IMPALE. 
empan’el, v. [O.Fr. EM-, PANEL], 
to write names in a list ; to put 
upon a list.—pres. p., empanel- 
ling ; p.p., empanelled. 
emperor, vn. [Fr., from L. im- 
perdtor, a commander -in-chief), 
one who rules an empire ;—/., 
empress, 
em/phasis, n. [Gk. EM-, phasis, 
an appearance], a force of voice 
laid upon a syllable, word, ete. ; 
stress or importance ; accent.— 
v., em’phasize, to mark with 
emphasis ; to lay stress on.— 
a., emphat‘ie or emphat’‘ical, 
marked by special force of voice; 
requiring emphasis. 
empire, n. [Fr., from L. imper- 
ium), chief power or sovereignty; 
the country over which an 
emperor rules. 
empir‘ic and empir‘ical, as. [Fr., 
from Gk. empeirikos, experi- 
enced], known by trial or experi- 
ence; not known by scientific 
thought.—ns. (empir‘ic), one 
whose knowledge is got from 
experience only ; a quack ; em- 
pir‘icism, knowledge resting on 
experience alone ; practice with- 
out regular training or study. 
employ’, v. (Fr., from L. implicdre, 
to fold in], to keep at work ; to 
give work to; to make use of; 
—n., fixed work or service.—rs., 
employ’er; employ’ee, one 
who is employed; employ’- 
ment, a giving of work to; the 
work a person has, 
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empor’ium, n. [Gk. emporion, a 
market-place], a place where 
goods are brought to be sold or 
exchanged ; a place of trade ; 
a commercial city. 

empov’erish. Sec IMPOVERISH. 

empow’er, v., to give power to. 

empress. See EMPEROR. 

emp’ty, a. [A.S.], having nothing 
within; unfruitful; without 
reality ;—v., to take everything 
out of ; to become empty.—n. 
emptiness. 

empyreal (empiré’al or empir’ial), 
a. (Gk. empyros, on fire], 
formed of pure fire or light ; 
belonging to the highest heaven. 
—n., empyré’an, the highest 
heaven. 

emu (é’mi@), n. [Port.], the Austral- 
jan ostrich. 

em‘ilate, v. [L. aemuldri, to try to 
equal (aemilus, a rival)], to try to 
be better than ; to copy, in order 
to excel; to strive with.—n., 
emala’tion.—as., em‘ilous and 
em ‘ilAtive, fond of excelling. 

emul'sion (émiil’shén), n. [L. emul- 
gére, to milk out (E-, mulgére, to 
milk)], a milk-like mixture of oil 
and water used as medicine.— 
a., emul’sive, milk-like; giving 
out a milk-like substance. 

en-, pref. [Fr., from L. 1N-, or Gk. 
EN-], in, into, on (as in ENCLOSE, 
ENTOMB, ELLIPSE, EMBODY). 

ena’‘ble, v. (EN-, ABLE], to make 
able ; to give power to. 

enact’, v. [EN-, AcT], to act the 
part of ; to pass, as a law.— 
a., enac’tive, having the power 
to enact.—n. enact’ment, the 
passing of a law ; a law. 

enamel, n. [O.Fr. esmail, from 
root of SMELT (2)], a glass-like 
substance melted and used for 
coating metal, jewellery, etc. ; 
a smooth, glossy surface ; the 
coating of the teeth ;—v., to 
coat. with enamel, or with vari- 
ous colours; to make smooth, 
—pres. p., enamelling; p.p., 
enamelled. 

enam/‘our (éndm’wr), v. [Fr. EN-, 
AMOUR], to inflame with love ; 
to fill with delight. 

encage’, v. [EN-, CAGE], to put into 
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a cage; to shut within narrow 
limits. 

encamp’, v. [EN-, CAMP], to form a 
camp ; to pitch tents ; to take up 
a position for rest.—n., encamp’- 
ment, an army at rest ; a camp. 

encase’ [I'r. BN-, CASE], to put into 
a case.—n., enease’ ment. 

encaus’tie, a. [Fr., from Gk. en- 
kaustos, burned (EN-, kaiein, to 
burn)], burned in; painted or 
decorated when hot ;—2., some 
articles the painting of which is 
fixed by heat. 

enceinte’ (ansant’), n. [Fr., from 
L. incinctus, surrounded (IN-, 
cingere, to girdle)], the fortified 
wall surrounding a fortress ;— 
a., pregnant. 

encephalie (ensefal’ik), a. [EN 
+ Gk. kephalé, the head], relating 
to the brain.—n., encephali'tis, 
inflammation of the brain. 

enchain’, v. [Fr. EN-, CHAIN], to 
put in chains; to hold firmly 
in any way. 

enchant’, v. [Fr., from L. incan- 
tare (IN-, cantdre to sing)], to act 
on by charms; to bring under 
the power of magic; to give 
great delight to.—zs., enchant’- 
ment, the use of magic spells; that 
which enchants; enchan’ter, one 
who enchants;—/f., enchan’‘tress. 

encir’cle, v. [EN-, CIRCLE], to en- 
close in a circle ; to surround.— 
n., encirclement, the act of 
encircling, or the state of being 
encircled. 

en’clave, n. [Fr.], territory com- 
pletely surrounded by that of 
another power. 

enclit‘ie, a. (Gk. enklitikos, lean- 
ing on (EN-, klinein, to bend)], 
Jeaning or resting on;—%”., a 
dependent word so unemphatic 
that it is pronounced as part of 
that which it follows. 

enclose’, v. [EN-, CLOSE], to shut in 
onall sides; to puta fence round ; 
to put in a case or wrapper.—., 
enclo’sure, that which encloses ; 
a fence; the space enclosed, 
esp. common land enclosed by 
private persons. 

enco’mium, 7. [Gk. enkdmion, a 
song of praise], a speech prais- 
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ing a person; high praise.—vn., 
enco’miast, one who praises. 

encompass (énciim'pds), v. [EN-, 
compass], to stretch or go round ; 
to include.—n., eneom’pass- 
ment. 

encore’ (ankér’), adv. [Fr., from L. 
in hane horam, to this hour], over 
again ; once more ;—v., to call 
for a repetition. 

encoun’ter, v. (O.Fr. RN-, CONTRA, 
against], to come face to face 
with ; to meet in fight ; to meet 
unexpectedly ;—., a fight; a 
contest ; an unexpected meeting. 

encour’age (enciir’dj), v. (Fr. BN-, 
COURAGE], to put heart or courage 
into ; to raise one’s spirits.—., 
encour’agemoent, that which 
urges one to do well.—adv., 
encour’ ly. 

eneroach’ (enkréch’), v. (Fr. BN-, 
and root of crook], to invade 
the rights of another; to tres- 
pass.—., encroach’ment, an 
invading of another’s right ; 
that which is so got. 

encrust’, v. (prob. through Fr. 
(IN-, L. crusta, CRUST)], to cover 
with a crust.—n., enerust’ment 
or enerusta’tion, a hard coating 
on the surface of anything; a 
eter or facing of marble on a 

1. 


enecum/’ber, v. (Fr. EN-, CUMBER], 
to keep from moving freely ; to 
put a burden on; to load with 
debt, ete.—n., encum’brance, 
any hindrance. 

eneye'lieal (ensik’likdl), a. (Gk. 
EN-, kyklos, a circle), sent round 
to many persons or places to be 
read by a great number ;—n, a 
circular letter sent by the Pope 
to bishops, etc. 

encyclope’dia (ensiklépé’did), n. 
(Gk. BN-, kyklos, a circle ; pai- 
deia, teaching), the circle of the 
arts and sciences ; a book giving 
information on many subjects, 
arranged in alphabetical order. 
—n., encyclope’dist, one who 
writes in an encyclopedia.—a., 
encyclope’dic, full of infor- 
mation. 

end, n. (A.S.], the farthest point or 
line ; the last point in space and 
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time ; purpose or aim ;—v»,, to 
cause to stop ; to come to a stop, 
—n., ending, the last part of 
anything.—a., endless, without 
end; unending.—adv., end’- 
Ways or endwise, standing on 
end ; with the end forward. 
endan’ger (enddn‘jér), v. [BN 
DANGER], to put or bring inte 
danger ; to expose to loss or hurt. 
endear’, v. (EN-; DEAR], to make 
dear.—n., endear’ment, an act 
showing love. 
endeav’our (endev’wr), v. [Fr. EN 
devoir, duty], to try ; to make 
an effort ; to use power or force; 
—n., an effort. 
endemic, a. (Gk. EN-, démos, 
people}, (disease) commonly found 
in a district. 
en’dogen (en’ddjen), n. [Qk. endon, 
within ; genés, born or produced], 
a plant that grows by adding its 
new wood within the stem, asa 
palm, rush, etc.; opposed to 
EXOGEN.—~a., endog’enous, 
endorse’, v. [O.Fr. endosser (uN-, 
dos, Li. dorsum, back)], to write 
one’s name on the back of ; to 
agree with ; to record a breach 
of law on the back of (licence),— 
n., endorse’ment. 


endow’, v. [EN-, Fr. douer, to — 


DOWER], to give a dowry to; to 
give what will provide a regular 
income ; to enrich with any gift 
or power.—-n., endow’ment, 
money given to produce a regu- 
lar income ; any rich gift. 

endue’ (endu’), v. (O.Fr., from L. 
inducere (see INDUCE)], to put on ; 
to clothe ; to furnish (with). 

endure’, v. [Fr., trom L. indardre, 
to last (IN-, d@rus, see DURE)], to 
last long ; to stand firm ; to bear 
up under pain, etc.—a., endar’- 
able.—n., endir’ance, state of 
enduring ; power of bearing. 

enema (en’ima or ené’ma), n. (Gk. 
EN-, hienai, to send], a medicine 
injected with a syringe. 

en’emy, n. [Fr., from L. inimicus 
(in-, UN-, amicus, friend)], one 
who hates another; a country 
at war with another ; the oppos- 
ing army or fleet. 

energy (en'érji), n. (Gk. energeia, 
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action (EN-, ergon, work)], power 
of working ; power producing 
results ; force or expression in 
. words.—as,, energet‘ie and en- 
erget‘ical, full of work and ac- 
tion ; showing a will and power 
to work ; lively ; forcible. 
en’epvate, v. [L. énervdtus, weak- 
ened (E-, nervus, & NERVE)], to 
deprive of force or nerve; to 
weaken.—a,., enep’vate. 
enfee’ble, v. [Fr. EN-, FEEBLE], to 
make feeble.—n., enfee’ble- 


ment, 

enfeoff’ (enfef’), v. [Fr. EN-, FIEF], 
to give a fief to.; to put in pos- 
Session of land as a vassal. 

enfilade’, n. [F'r. 1n-, fil, L. Alum, 
a thread], any place open from 
end to end; gun-fire sweeping 
along the whole line ;—v., to fire 
from end to end. 

enfold’, ». (EN-, FOLD], to fold in ; 
to wrap up ; to embrace. 

enforee’, v. [Fr., from late L. in- 
fortidre (IN-, and root of FORCE)], 
to give force to ; to put in force ; 
to cause to be obeyed.—n., en- 
force’ment, act of enforcing. 

enfran’chise (enfrdn‘chiz), v. [Fr. 

_ BN’, FRANCHISE], to make or set 

; to give the right of vot- 

ing to.—n., enfran’chisement, 
admission to the privileges of 
voting. 


’ (engdj'), » (Fr. EN-, 
GAGE (1)], to bind by a pledge or 
pro. ; to promise to do; to 
take part in; to bespeak.—a., 
engaged’, at work ; in the act of 
fighting ; promised in marriage. 


to meet; a battle.—a., enga’- 
ging, attractive ; pleasing. 
engen‘der (enjen’dér), v. [Fr., from 
L. ingenerdre (IN-, genus, a race)), 
to bring into being ; to beget ; 
to produce. 
en’gine (en‘jin), n. [Fr., from L. 
jum, invention), a machine 
fitted to do certain work; a 
machine used for sotting others 
in motion.—ns., engineer’, one 
who makes or manages engines ; 
one who plans fortifications, 
roads, bridges, etc. ; engineer’- 
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ing, the work or the science and 
skill of an engineer. 

Eng‘lish (ing‘glish), a. [A.S.], be- 
longing to England ;—n., the 
people of South Britain or their 
language. 

engraft’, v. [mN-, GRAFT], to put a 
graft or shoot of one tree into 
another; to make one thing a 
part of another. 

engrain’, v. [EN-, GRAIN], to dye 
in the grain or deeply ; to fix 
deeply in the nature, 

engrave’, v. [EN-, GRAVE (1)], to 
cut a mark deeply ; to cut pic- 
tures, ete., upon stone or metal ; 
to fix in the memory.—n., en- 
gra‘ving, art of cutting pictures, 
ete. ; a picture so made. 

engréss’, v. [Fr. EN-, and root of 
Gross], to write a copy in clear 
writing ; to take up one’s atten- 
tion ; to buy up in large quan- 
tities.—n., engréss’ment, a fair 
copy in a large hand; a taking 
up of the whole of a thing. 

engulf’, v. [EN-, GULF], to swallow 
up as in a gulf. 

enhance’, v. [0.Fr. enhauncer, 
enhaucer (1n-, L. alétus, high)], to 
raise in price or value ; to make 
higher.—n., enhance’ment, 

enig’ma, n. [Gk. ainigma), a state- 
ment with a hidden meaning ; 
something obscure or hard to 
be understood.—as., enigmat‘ie 
and enigmat’ical. 

enjoin’, v. (Fr., from L. injungére 
(INn+, Jungére, to join)), to order 
or command; to impress ear- 
nestly upon. 

enjoy’, v. (Fr. uNn-, soy], to feel 
pleasure in; to get joy from; 
to be happy in.—n., enjoy’- 
ment, a feeling of joy; happi- 
ness; that which gives joy ; 
use or possession. 

enkin‘dle, v. (EN-, KINDLE], to set 
on fire ; to arouse or excite. 

enlarge’ (enlarj’), v. [Fr. EN-, 
LARGE], to make or grow larger ; 
to say more (upon) a thing ; to 
set free—n., enlarge’ment, 
larger size ; a setting free. 

enligh’ten (enli’tén), v. [EN-, LIGH- 
TEN], to cast light upon ; to make 
clear ; to give knowledge to.— 
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n., enligh’tenment, state of 
having light. 

enlist’, v. [EN-, LIST], to write one’s 
name in a list; to take part or 
get another to take part in some 
work ; to become a soldier.—n., 
enlist’ment, an engagement to 
take part or to act as a soldier. 

enli’ven, v. [EN-, LIFE], to put life 
into ; to make quick and active ; 
to raise one’s spirits. 

en’mity, n. [Fr., from late L. ini- 
micitas, ill-will (inimicus, ENE- 
MY)], the feelings of an enemy ; 
a Wishing ill to. 

enno’ble, v. [Ir. IN-, NOBLE], to 
make noble ; to make a peer of ; 
to raise in kind or character. 

ennui’ (anié’), n. [Fr., from L. 
in odio, in hatred), a feeling of 
weariness ; boredom. 

enor’mous, a. [Fr., from L. enor- 
mis (E-, norma, a rule)), beyond 
measure ; or more than usual 
size ; very large.—n., enor’mity, 
state of being enormous; any- 
thing beyoud measure; a great 
crime. 

enough’ (éniif’), n. [A.S.], that to 
which nothing more needs to be 
added ; what will just do :—a., 
needing no addition ;—adv., so 
as to need no more. 

enquire’ and enqui’ry. 
QUIRE. 

enrage’ (énrdj’), v. [Fr. EN, RAGE], 
to put into a rage; to make 
angry. 

enrap’ture, v. [EN-, RAPTURF], to 
transport with pleasure; to fill 
with delight. 

enrich’, rv. [I'r. EN-, RICH], to make 
rich or fruitful; to adorn with 
ornaments.—n., enrich’ment, 

enroll, v. (i'r. EN-, ROLL], to put 
into a roll ; to write in a list ; to 
put in writing.—pres. p., enroll- 


See 1N- 


ing; p.p., enrolled.—n., en- 
rol’ment, the list of names 
enrolled. 


ensam’ple, old form of EXAMPLE. 

ensconce’, v. [EN-, SCONCE], to 
cover over with a sconce or fort ; 
to hide ; to settle in safety. 

enshrine’, v. [EN-, SHRINE], to put 
into a shrine ; to put into a holy 
place. 
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enshroud’, v. (EN-, SHROUD], to 
wrap in a shroud ; to cover up 
closely. 

en’sign (en’sin), n. [Fr., from L, 
insigne, well marked (IN-, signum, 
&@ SIGN)], the flag of a regiment ; 
formerly the officer who carried 
the flag ; ship’s flag. 

en’silage (en‘sildj), n. (Fr. EN-, 
SILO], a storing of green crops in 
pits for preservation ; the fodder 
so preserved. 

enslave’, v. [EN-, SLAVE], to make 
a slave of ; to take away one’s 
liberty. — n., enslave’ment, 
state of slavery. 

ensnare’, v. [EN-, SNARE], to catch 
in a snare ; to take by cunning 
or deceit. 

ensue’ (ensii’), v. (Fr., from L. in- 
sequi, to follow after], to come 
or follow after ; to flow from as 
& consequence. 

ensure’ (enshoor’), v. [O.Fr. EN-, 
SURE], to make sure or safe; see 
also INSURE. 

entab‘lature, n. (L. intabuldtum, 
flooring (1N-, tabila, a board), 
the part of a building resting on 
the columns. 

entail’, v. (Fr. 1v-, talea, a cutting 
(see TAIL)], to cause property to 
descend in a certain line of heirs ; 
to involve ; to cause to follow; 
—n., an estate or property 
limited as above. 

entangle (entdnggl’), v. [EN 
TANGLE], to mix confusedly ; to 
catch as in a net; to bring into 
difficulties.—n., entangle’ment, 
a state of confusion ; disorder. 

en’ter, v..([Fr., from L. intrdre 
(intra, within)], to go into; to 
pierce ; to form part of; to 
write into a book or roll ; (upon) 
to take possession of.—ns., 
en’try, act or means of entering ; 
a passage into; a writing or 
something in a book; that 
which is written ; a taking pos- 
session (of a house) ; en‘trance, 
a place of entering ; the right 
of entering ; en’trant, one who 
enters (building, examination, 
competition, etc.). 

enter’ie [Gk. enteron, bowel], a., 
affecting the bowels ;—»., ty- 
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phoid fever; a disease of the 
bowels caused by infected water. 

en’terprise, n. [Fr., from late L. 
interprendere (INTER-, prendere 
to take in hand)], something 
taken in hand; a piece of bold 
or dangerous work ; readiness 
to do such work ;—v., to under- 
take.—a., en’terprising, ready 
to face difficulties. 

entertain’, v. [Fr., from late L. 
intertenére (INTER-, tenére, to 
hold)], to receive as guests ; to 
make the time pass pleasantly ; 
to keep in the mind or thought. 
—a., entertai’ning, good at 
amusing.—n., entertain’ment, 
act of entertaining ; supply of 
wants ; a feast; anything that 
interests, pleases, or amuses, 

enthral’, v. [EN-, THRALL], to make 
a slave of.—pres. p., enthral- 
ling; p.p., enthralled.—wn., 
enthral’ment, 

enthrone’, v. [Fr. BN-, THRONE], to 
set on a throne; to put in a 
place of highest power ; to instal 
(a bishop, etc.).—n., enthrone’- 
ment, 

enthi’siasm, n. [Gk. enthousias- 
mos, inspiration (EN-, theos, a 
god)], great zeal due to belief in 
the goodness of a cause ; power 
of the feelings over the mind.— 
a, enthisias’tic.—n., enthu’- 


siast. 

entice’ (entis’), v. [Fr.], to draw 
on by hope or desire; to lead 
astray ; to induce to sin.—n., 
entice’ment, that: which entices. 

entire’ (entir’), a. [Fr., from L. 
integer, whole}, unbroken ; with- 
out fault; with all its parts or 
strength.—adv., entire’ly.—ns., 
entire’ness and entire’ty, com- 
pleteness ; an unbroken state, 

enti’tle, v. [I'r. EN-, TITLE], to give 
one a claim or right. 

en’tity, n. [L. ens, being], real be- 
ing, whether in thought or fact. 

entomb’ (entoom’), v. [Fr. EN-, 
TOMB], to put in a tomb; to 
bury out of sight.—n., entomb’- 
ment, burial. 

entomology, n. [Gk. enlomon, 
insect. (entdmos, cut in two: 
-LoGy)], the natural history of 
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insects.—., entomol’ogist, one 
who studies insects. 

en‘trails, n. pl. (Fr., from late L. 
intrdlia, things within (see 
INTER-)], the inner parts of an 
animal’s body ; the bowels. 

entram’mel, v. [EN-, TRAMMEL], 
to trammel. 

en’trance (1),”. See under ENTER. 

entrance’ (2), v. [EN-, TRANCE], to 
put into a trance; to fill with 
great delight.—n., entrance’- 
ment. 

entrap’, v. [Fr. EN-, TRAP], to catch 
as ina trap ; to get a person into 
a difficulty ; to entangle or en- 
snare.—pres. p., entrapping ; 
p.p., entrapped. 

entreat’, v. [F'r. EN-, TREAT], to beg 
with earnestness ; to pray for.— 
n., entrea’ty, an earnest prayer. 

entree’ (antrd’), n. [Fr., ENTRY], 
right or permission to enter ; 
a side dish seryed between the 
courses. 

entrench’, v. [EN-, TRENCH], to dig 
a ditch round ; to cut trenches or 
furrows in ; to enter (upon) that 
which belongs to another.—wx., 
entrench’ment, a rampart and 
trench around a place ; a defence. 

entrust’, v. [EN-, TRUST], to put 
into someone’s trust or care ; 
to charge with a duty or task. 

en’‘try. See under ENTER. 

entwine’, v. [EN-, TWINE], to twine 
round ; to clasp or embrace ; to 
cling to. 

enti’merate, v. [L. énumerdtus, 
counted. up (E-, numérus, a 
NUMBER)], to count up one by 
one; to get the number of; to 
tell over the names.—zs., enu- 
mera’tion, enu’merator, 

enun’‘ciate (éniin’shidl), v. [L. E-, 
nuncuis, & messenger], to speak 
out ; to state clearly ; to pro- 
nounce distinctly—n., enun- 
cia’tion, clear speaking; a 
clear statement. 

envelop, v. [Ir.], to wrap or fold 
in; to cover on allsides ; to hide. 
—ns., en’velope (en’véldp), that 
which wraps or covers ; a paper 
covering fora letter ; envel’ope- 
ment, 

enven’om, v. [Fr., 


IN-, venin, 


environ 


VENOM], to put poison into ; 
embitter speech or action. 
envi’ron, v. [Fr., 1n-, and root of 
VEER], to surround on al! sides.— 
ns., envi‘ronment, that which 
surrounds; envi’rons, pl., the 
places lying around ; outskirts. 

envis’‘age, v. (Fr. envisager (EN-, 
VISAGE)], to look in the face ; to 
consider. 

en’voy, n. (Fr. envoié, sent (L. IN-, 
via, on the way)], a messenger 
sent abroad to arrange business ; 
a minister next in rank to an 
ambassador. 

en’vy, n. (Fr., from L. invidia, ill- 
will], a feeling of pain at another’s 
good ; a wish that another’s good 
had been ours; an object of 
envy ;—v., to feel pain at an- 
other’s good; to wish that 
another’s good were ours; to 
hate a person because of success 
or goodness.—as., en’viable, 
that may be envied ; very desir- 
able ; en’vious, feeling envy. 

enwrap’, v. [(EN-, WRAP], to wrap 
or fold round. 

ep’aulet, n. [I'r. epaulette, from L. 
spatula, a shoulder], a shoulder- 
knot; a shoulder-badge of an 
officer. 

epergne’ (épérn’), n. [etym. ?], an 
ornamental dish for the centre 
of a table. 

e’phah (é’fa), n. [Heb.], a Hebrew 
measure for grain, ete. 

ephemeral (éfem’érdl), a. [Gk. 
EPI-, héméra, a day], living only 
fora day ; short-lived ; transient. 

eph’od (ef’6d), n. (Heb.], a part of 
the Jewish priests’ dress. 

epi-, pref. (Gk.], upon (as in EPI- 
TAPH, EPISCOPAL, EPODE). 

ep‘ic, a. [Gk. epos, a word], told in 
a lofty style ;—m.,an heroic poem. 

ep’icure, n. [L. Epictirus), one who 
lives for pleasure, esp. in eating 
and drinking.—a., epiciré’an, 
pertaining to Bpicurus; fond of 
good living ;—n., a follower of 


Epicurus. 

ep‘icycle, n. (Gk. EpI-, kyklos, 
circle], a circle the centre of 
which moves round the circum- 
ference of another circle. 


epidem ‘ie, a. (Fr., from Gk. epi- 


to 
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epistle 
démios, among the people (EPI-, 
démos, people)}, falling on many 
(of diseases) ; general ;—~n., a dis+ 
ease that attacks many persons. 
epider’mis, n. (Gk. EPI-, derma, 
skin], the outer skin. 
epiglot’tis, n. (Gk. npt-, glétta, the 
tongue], a valve which covers the 
upper end of the windpipe when 
food is passing into the throat. 
ep‘igram, n. [Fr., from Gk. epi 
gramma, an inscription (EPI-, 
graphein, to write)), an inscrip- 
tion in verse ; a short poem end- 
ing in a witty thought; a pointed 
saying.—as., epigrammatiie 
and epigrammat/‘ical, like an 
epigram.—n., epigram'matist, 
a writer of epigrams. 
ep’‘igraph, n. (Gk. EpI-, graphein, 
to write], an inscription on 6 
building, statue, etc. ; a motto. 
ep‘ilepsy, n. [Gk. epilépsia, a seiz- 
ure (EPI-, lambanein, to take)), a 
disease of the brain causing the 
sufferer to fall unconscious, and 
accompanied by convuisions.— 
a., epilep‘tie, pertaining to 
epilepsy ;—n., a person suffer- 
ing from epilepsy. 


epilogos (EPI-, 
speech)], a speech addressed Pe 
the spectators at the end of a 
play; the winding up of a 
speech or book ; conclusion. 

Epiphany (épif’dani), n. (Fr., from 
Gk. epiphania (zPI-, phainein, 
to show)], an appearance; a 
Church feast on the 6th of Janu- 
ary, to commemorate the show- 
ing of Christ to the wise men. 

epis’copacy, n. [Gk. episkdpos, 
BIsHOP], Church government by 
bishops.—as., epis’copal and 
episcop&‘lian ;—n., a member 
of an episcopal Church.—., 
epis’copate, the office of a 
bishop; the whole body of 
bishops. 

ep’isode, n. (Gk. EPI-, eis, into; 
hédos, a way], an incident or 
group of events in a story or in 
real life. 

epistie (épisl’), n. [Fr., from Gk. 
epistole], a letter.—a., epis’tol- 
apy, in the form of a letter. 


epitaph 


epitaph (ep’itaf), nm [Gk. BPI-, 
. taphos, a tomb], a writing on a 


tomb. 

epithala’‘mium, n. [Gk. HPI-, 
thaldmos, a bride-chamber], a 
marriage song. 

ep‘ithet, n. (Gk. epithétos, added], 
a word added to a name to de- 

_ scribe it; an adjective telling 
some quality. 

epit‘ome (épit’émi), n. (Gk. EPI-, 
temnein, to cut], a shortened 
form of a book, story, ete.; a 
summary.—v., epit’omize, 

epoch (ep’ok or épok), n. (Gk. 
epoché, a check (EPI-, echein, to 
hold)], a fixed point of time from 
which dates are counted back- 
wards or forwards ; the time of 
something remarkable, 

ep’ode, n. [O.Fr., from Gk. epodos 
(EPI-, 6dé, a poem)], the last part 
of a lyric ode. 

e’quable, a., the samo all over; 
without variation.—ns., equabil- 
ity, e’quableness, and equal ity, 
state of being equal.—+v., e’qual- 

to make equal.—n., equali- 

za'tion, a making equal; state 
of being made equal. 

e’qual, a. [L. aequus], of the same 
size ; as good as another ; in the 
same position; having power 
enough (to) ;—»., one who is as 
good as another; one of the 
same rank, etc. ;—v., to make or 
to be the same as another.—adv., 
e’qually. es. p., equalling ; 
p.p., equalled, 

equanim’‘ity, ». [Fr., from L. 
aequanimitas (lL. aequus, EQUAL, 
animus, the mind)), evenness of 
mind ; calmness of temper. 

equate’, v. [L. aeqguare, to equalize], 
to make equal; to bring to an 
average.—xs., equa’tion, a mak- 
ing equal; a_ statement of 
equality of two things or quan- 
tities ; equa’tor, an imaginary 
circle passing round the globe, 
midway between the poles.—a., 
equator’ial, pertaining to the 
equator ;—n., a telescope mount- 
ed so as to move parallel to the 
equator. 

eq'uerry (ck’wéri), n. (Fr. écurie, a 


stable], a stableman ; the officer’ 
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in charge of the sovereign’s 
horses. 
equestrian, a. [L. equestris (eqwus, 
a horse)}, belonging to horses or 
riding ;—»., one who rides on 
horseback, 
equi-, pref. [L. aequus], equal (as 
in EQUILATERAL, EQUINOX). 
equian’gilar, a., having all the 
angies equal. 
equidis’tant, a., equally distant. 
equilat’eral, a. [L. latus, side], 
having all the sides equal. 
equilid’rium, n. [L. nQut-, libra, 
a balance], state of rest caused by 
equal balancing of weights ; state 
of mind inclining to neither side. 
equimul’tiple, n. [gquI-, MUL- 
TIPLE), a number multiplied by 
the same number as another. 
equine, a. (L. equinus (equus, a 
horse)], belonging to or like a 
horse. 
e’quinox, n. [Fr., from L. aequi- 
noctium (EQUI-, nox, night)], the 
time (about 21st March and 23rd 
September) when or the point 
where the sun crosses the equa- 
tor, making day and night equal. 
—a., equinoe’tial (-nok’shdl), 
pertaining to equal days and 
nights ;—n., an imaginary circle 
in the sky, right over the equator, 
so called because when the sun 
crosses it day and night are equal. 
equip’, v. [IFr., from Scand. root 
of sHIP], to fit out; to provide 
with what is needed.—pres. p., 
equipping; p.p., equipped.— 
ns., eq’uipage (ek’wipdj), that 
with which one is fitted for ser- 
vice ; servants, horses, ete., of a 
king ; the things needed for an 
army; equip’ment, a fitting 
out ; the things needed for an 
army; equip’ment, a fitting 
out ; that which is made ready, 
eq’uipoise (ek’wipoic), n. [nQur-, 
POISE], an equal weight on both 
sides ; state of rest so caused. 
eq‘uity, n. [F'r., from L. aequitas], 
that which is fair between man 
and man; right by the law of 
nature; equality of rights.— 
a, eg’uitable, just ; fair. 
equiv’alent, a. (Fr., from late L. 
aequivalens (EQUI-, valére, to be 
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worth)], of equal worth or force ; 
having the same meaning ;—%., 
that which is equal. 

equiv’oeal, a. [L. aequivdcus, 
doubtful (AEQUI-, vocdre, to call))}, 
having two different meanings ; 
uncertain ; misleading. — v., 
equiv’ocate, to use words of 
double meaning in order to mis- 
lead.—n., equivoca‘tion. 

era (ér’d), n. [L. aera, pieces of 
brass used as counters], a point 
of time fixed by some event; a 
series of years from a fixed point. 

erad‘icate, v. [L. érddicdtus (E-, 
rddix, a root)], to take out by the 
root: to destroy utterly.—a., 
erad’icable.—n., eradica’tion. 

erase’, v. [L. £-, rddére, to scrape], 
to rub out; to cause to be for- 
gotten.—~ns., era’ser, that which 
rubs out ; era’sion and era’sure, 
process of rubbing out; that 
which is rubbed out. 

Eras’tian (érds’tidn), n., one who 
believes [with Thomas Erastus, a 
Swiss doctor] that the Church 
ought to be subject to the State ; 
—a., relating to Erastians.—n., 
Eras‘tianism, control of the 
Church by the State. 

ere (dr), adv. [A.S.], before ; sooner 
than ;—prep., before. 

erect’, a. [L. érectus, set up], 
straight up; firm and unbend- 
ing ;—+v., to set straight up ; to 
raise or build.—n., eree’tion, a 
building. 

er’emite, n. [Gk. erémos, solitary], 
a bermit. 

erg, n. [Gk. ergon, work], unit 
of work. 

er’got, n. [Fr. argot, a cock’s spar], 
a disease of cereals, esp. rye. 

er’mine (ér’min), n. [Fr.], the 
name given to the stoat when it 
has its white winter coat; the 
fur of the ermine used on the 
robes of judges and magistrates ; 
the office or dignity of a judge. 

erne, n. [A.S. earn], the sea- 
eagle or the golden eagle. 

erode’ v. (Fr., from L. érédere (E-, 
rédere, to gnav)], to eat away ; 
to gnaw into.—n., ero’sion.— 
a., ero’sive, eating away. 

epét‘ic, a. [Gk. erdtikos (erds, 
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love)], speaking or singing of 
love ; causing or caused by love. 
err, v. [Fr., from L. errdre, to 
wander], to go out of the right 
way ; to make mistakes. 
er’rand, n. [A.S.], a journey to 
carry a message; something 
which one is sent to do. 
er’rant, a. [O.Fr.], wandering ; 
looking for adventures.—n., 
er’rantry, a state of wandermg. 
—a., errat’ic, given to wander. 
erra’tum, n. [L. errdium (errdre, 
to wander)], a mistake in writing 
or printing ; (pl.) errata. 
erro’neous, a. [L. erréneus, wan- 
dering about, from erro, a vaga- 
bond], full of error; wrong.— 
n., eP’por, a going wrong; a 
mistake ; an act of wrong-doing. 
er’satz, a. [Ger.], substituted for 
(a genuine substance). 

Erse, n. [Sc. form of Irish], the 
language spoken in the High- 
lands of Scotland, so called 
because of its Irish origin; 
(wrongly) Irish. 

erst and erstwhile, advs. [A.S.], 
before ; formerly. 

erubese’ent (erubes’ént), a. [L. E-, 
rubére, to be red], growing red ; 
blushing.—., epubese’ence. 

éructa’tion, n. [L. érucidre], a 
throwing out of wind from the 
stomach, or of gas or other mat- 
ter from a volcano. 

erudite, a. [L. éruditus (E-, rudis, 


RUDE)], polished ; learned ; 
deeply read.—n., erudition 
(-dish’én), learning ; knowledge 


gained from books. 

erupt’, v. [L.£-, rumpeére, to break], 
to burst out (of a volcano).—~., 
erup’‘tion, a breaking or bursting 
out ; that which is thrown out; 
hot spots on the skin.—a., 
erup’tive, breaking forth ; caus- 
ing or caused by an eruption. 

erysip’elas, n. [Gk. erusi-, or 
erythros, red; pella, the skin], 
a disease of the skin attended by 
great inflammation. 

escalade’, n. [Fr., from Sp. esca- 
lada, from L. scdla, a ladder], a 
scaling of walls; an attack on 
a fortified place by means of 
ladders ; v., to enter by ladders. 


escalator 


es‘caldtor, n. [ESCALADE], a mov- 
ing staircase. 

eseape’, v. (I'r., from late L. excap- 
padre (EX-, cappa, out of one’s 
cloak)], to get or flee away ; to 
get free from restraint or danger ; 
—n., a getting away by flight ; 
freedom from threatened danger 
or injury.—s., escapade’ [I'r., 
from Sp.], an escape from the 
restraint of good sense; a wild 
prank ; escape’ment, the means 
ina clock by which the movement 
is controlled, one tooth of a wheel 
being allowed to escape at each 
vibration of the pendulum. 

@searp’ [I'r. escarper, to SCARP], to 
cut or make into a slope ;—n., 
the inner slope of a ditch round a 
fortress.—n., esecarp’ment, the 
side of a hill or rock cut away ; a 
steep slope, natural or artificial ; 
@ steep cliff-like part of a forti- 
fication. 

eschatology (eskatol’oji), n. [Gk. 
eschatos, last], the doctrines re- 
garding the final destiny of man 
and the world. 

escheat’, n. [Fr., from late L. ex- 
cddere (nx-, cddere, to fall)], pro- 
perty that falls away to the crown 
or overlord for want of an heir or 
for some other reason ;—v., to 
go back to the crown or overlord. 

eschew’ (eschoo’), v. [Fr., from root 
of sHy], to shun; to avoid; to 
run from. 

es’cort, n. [Fr., from It. (ux-, L. 
corrigére, to CORRECT)], a guard 
for protection or honour; sol- 
diers or ships as a protection, etc. 
—v., escort’, to go as a guard. 

eseritoire (eskrétwar’), n. [Fr.], a 
writing desk with drawers. 

es‘cilent, a. {L. esculentus, eat- 
able (esca, food)], that can be 
eaten ;—2., something that can 
be used as food, 

esecutch’eon (eskiich’én), n. [Fr., 
from L. sciitwm, a shield], a 
family shield on which a coat 
of arms is painted; the middle 
part of a ship’s stern with the 
name on it. 

Es’kimo, n., one of a race inhabit- 
ing Greenland, ete. ; (pl.) Eski- 
mos. 
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esoter’ic, a. [Gk. esdteros, inner], 
secret ; sbown or taught only to 
afew. Opposed to EXOTERIC. 

espal‘ier, n. [Fr.]., a trellis on 
which fruit trees and shrubs are 
trained ; a tree so trained. 

espar’to, n. [Sp., from Gk. spar- 
ton], a kind of grass used in 
making paper, etc. 

especial (espesh'dl), a. [Fr., from 


L. specidlis, spectra], having 
qualities of its own ; better than 
others; outstanding. — adv., 


especially, most of all. 

Esperan’to [Sp. esperanza, hope], 
an artificial language for inter- 
national use, for commercial 
purposes, invented by Dr. 
Zamenhof of Warsaw. 

espi’al, m. [as uspy], the act of 
espying ; spying. 

espionage (cs’péonij), n. [Fr.], the 
practice of spying. 

esplanade’, n. [Fr., from L. ex- 
pldndre, to smooth out], a level 
space between a citadel and the 
houses of a town ; a broad walk 
or drive by the seaside. 

espouse’, v. [IFr., from L. sponsa, 
@ SPOUSE], to take as husband or 
wife ; to give in marriage; to 
take up a cause.—n., espou’sal, 
a promise of marriage ; the tak- 
ing up of a cause ; (pl.) the cere- 
mony of betrothing two people. 

espy’, v. [Fr., from root of spy], to 
see at a distance ; to catch sight 
of.—., es’pionage, a making 
use of spies ; a secret watching 
for information. 

-maux). See 

esquire’, n. [O.Fr. escuyer, from 
L. scitum, a shield], a shield- 
bearer attending on a knight; a 
title next below that of knight ; 
a title of courtesy or office given 
to a gentleman. 

es’say, n. (O.Fr., as ASSAY], a trial 
or testing ; an attempt to do; 
a composition ; a piece of writ- 
ing.—v., essay, to make trial ; 
to attempt to do.—n., es‘sayist, 
one who writes an essay. 

es’sence, n. [Fr., from L. essentia, 
being (esse, to be)], being ; that 
quality which makes a thing 
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what it is; the distinctive part 
or parts of a thing ; a perfume. 
—a.,  essen’tial  (ésen’shdl), 
necessary. 

estab’lish, v. [Fr., from L, sta- 
dilis, firm], to set up firmly ; to 
make sure.—n., estab‘lish- 
ment, a setting firmly up; that 
which is so set up ; the arrange- 
ments of a person’s house or busi- 
ness ; a Church set up by law. 

estate’, n. (Fr., from L. stdtus, 
sTaTE], the circumstances in 
which a person or a thing is; 
that which belongs to a person, 
as land or other property. 

esteem’, v. [Fr., from L. aestimdre, 
to ESTIMATE], to put a value 
upon; to think highly of ;—., 
high value.—a., es’timable, 
worthy of regard. 

esthet’ic. See AESTHETIC. 

es’‘timate, x. [L. aestimdre, to 
yalue], a reckoning of cost or 
price ;—v., to fix the value or 
price ; to count what a thing 
will cost.—7., estima’tion, 
opinion of. 

estrange’ (estrdanj’), v. [Fr., from 
L. root of STRANGE], to make 
strange; to make unfriendly ; 
to turn a thing from its proper 
use.—n., estrange’ment, a mak- 
ing strange ; alienation. 

es’tiary, n. (L. aestudre, to boill, 
the mouth of a river up which 
the tide runs. 

etcet’éra (or ete.) [L.], and the rest. 

etch (ech), v. [Du., from root of 
Eat], to make figures on metal 
by means of acids which eat out 
the lines.—x., etch’ing, a pic- 
ture so made. 

eter’nal, a. (Ir., from L. aeiernus, 
everlasting], without beginning 
or end; never-changing ;—., 
a name of God.—n., eternity, 
duration without beginning or 
end ; existence after death. 

eth’ane, n. [as ETHER], a colourless, 
odourless gas, that burns with a 
luminous flame. 

é’ther, n. (Gk. aither, upper air], 
air purer than the common air ; 
the fine matter supposed to fill 
all space; a fluid formed from 
spirit of wine, and used as an 
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anaesthetic.—a., ether’eal, be- 
longing to the ether ; heavenly. 
—wv., ether’ealize, to make like 
ether ; to make like a spirit. 
eth’ie and ethical, as. (Gk. éthikos, 
moral], belonging to morals or 
conduct ; describing the rules of 
duty.—~n., pl. eth’ies, the rules 
which regulate duty or conduct ; 
the science which explains them. 
Ethio’pian, a. (Gk. Aithiops], be- 
longing to Ethiopia ;—n., an 
inhabitant of Ethiopia. 
eth’nie and eth’nical, as. [Gk. 
ethnikos (ethnos, a nation)], per- 
taining to a nation or people.— 
ns., ethnography, a description 
of the races of men, their man- 
ners, customs, etc. ; ethnol’ogy, 
the science of the different races 
of men; ethnologist, one who 
studies the races of men.—a,, 
ethnological. 
ethyl (cth’il), n. [as ETHER], & 
hydrocarbon radicle which forms 
the base of many compounds, 
esp. alcohol. 
etiquette (e’iket), n. [Fr., from 
root of Ticker), the unwritten 
forms of social intercourse ; 
ceremony ; decorum. 
etymology, n. [Gk. efymos, trae ; 
-LOGY), an account of the origin 
of a word; the science that 
treats of the meanings, history, 
and inflection of words.—w., 
etymol’ogist, one who studies 
etymology.—a., etymological. 
eu-, pref. [Gk.], well, good (as in 
EULOGY, EUPHONY, EVANGELIST). 
eucalyp’tus, n. (Gk. BU-, kalyptein, 
to cover], an Australian ever- 
green tree which yields an aro- 
matic gum. 
Eu’charist (a kdrist), n. [O.Fr., 
from Gk. eucharistia (EU -, chari- 
cesthai, to give thanks)], the 
Lord’s Supper. 
eugen’ie (ajen'tk), a. [Gk. EU-, 
genés, born], bettering the race. 
—n. pl., eugen‘ies, the science 
of improving the human race, 
esp. by developing children. 
eulo’gium (ald’jiam) and eulogy, 
ns. [Gk. euldgia (EU-, -LOGY)), & 
speech or writing in a person’s 
praise.—as., culogis’tie and 
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eulogis’tical.—v., eu'logize, to 
praise ; to speak well of.—n., 
eu'‘logist, one who praises or 
speaks well of, 

eu’nuch (i’nwk), n. [Gk. eunouchos, 
a chamberlain (euné, bed)], a 
person in charge of the women’s 
apartments in an Eastern palace, 
who often became the king’s 
chief minister. 

eu’phemism (u’phémizm), n. [ Gk. 
EU-, phémi, I say], a soft expres- 
sion used of a harsh one, 
as departed tor dead.—a., euphe- 
mis‘tic, using a soft expression 
instead of a harsh one. 

eu’phony, n, [Fr., from Gk. eu- 
phonia (wu-, phéné, a sound)], a 
pleasing pronunciation of a word. 
——as., euphon’‘ic and euphon’- 
ieal, having an agreeable sound . 
eupho‘nious, sweetly sounding. 

eu’phuism (2'fiism), n. (Gk. Bu-, 
phyein, to grow), an affected 
refinement in speaking ; high- 
flown speech.—n., eu’phuist. 

‘sian, n. (from Luropean and 

Asian], a person one of whose 
parents is a European and the 
other an Asian, 

eurhythmics (drith’miks), n. pl. 
{EU+RHYTHM], the science of 
rhythmical movement of the body. 

pe’an, a., belonging to Ku- 
an inhabitant of 


euthana‘sia, n. [Gk. Ev-, thanein, 
to die], an easy or painless death. 

evac’iate, v. [L. E+, vacuus, 
empty], to make empty ; to cast 
out; to withdraw from.—n., 
evacua’tion, that which is cast 
out ; discharge. 

evade’, v. (Fr., from L. évddere 
(B-, vddere, to go)}, to slip away 
from; to avoid by an artful 
turn.—n., eva’sion, an artful 
attempt to avoid ; a subterfuge. 
—1a., evasive, trying to evade ; 
not giving a straight answer. 

evanes’cent (evdnes’ént), a. [L. B-, 
vdnus, VAIN], fading away ; 
short-lived.—n., evanes’cence. 

evangel’ic and evangel’ical, as. 
{L. from Gk. ewangelikos (Ev-, 
angélos, a messenger)), bringing 
or relating to good tidings ; drawn 
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from the gospels ; according to 
New Testament teaching; de- 
fending gospel truth.—n., evan’« 
gelist, one of the writers of the 
gospels ; a preacher of the gos- 
pel.—v., evan’gelize, to teach 
the truth of the gospel; to in- 
struct in the knowledge of 
Christ.—n., evangeliza’tion. 

evap’orate, v. [L. E-, vapor), to fly 
off in vapour; to be made in- 
visible by heat; to make into 
steam or gas.—n., evapora’tion. 
——a., evap‘orable. 

eve and even (1) (évn), n. [A.S.], 
time between the day and the’ 
night ; evening ; (eve) the night 
or day immediately before some 
great event.—ns., evening (év’- 
ning) and eventide, the close of 
the day ; Evensong, the evening 
service in the Church of England, 
ete. ; eventide, time of evening. 

e’ven (2) (évn), a. [A.S.], equal, 
level, or smooth in surface ; the 
same all over; not easily put 
out of temper; having no re- 
mainder when divided by 2 ;— 
v., to make smooth or level ; to 
put on a level (with) ;—adv., in 
like manner; exactly; at the 
very time; so much as; as 
might not be expected. 

event’, n. [O.Fr., from L. éventus 
(H-, venire, to come)], that which 
happens ; that which comes from 
an action ; result.—as., event’ ful, 
full of events; causing many 
changes ; even’tual, coming as 
@ consequence.—n., eventuality. 

ev’er, adv. [(A.S.], at all times ; at 
any time; without end.—a., 
evergreen, always green ;— 
n., & plant always green.—a., 
everlast’ing, lasting for ever.— 
adv., evermore’, always. 

ev’ery, a. [A.S.], each ; all, taken 
one by one—n., ev’erybody, 
every one, every person.—adv., 
everywhere. 

evict’, v. [L.n-, vincére, to conquer], 
to put out by law.—n., evie’tion. 

evident, a. [Fr., from L. évidens 
(B-, vidére, to see)), easily or 
clearly seen ; clear to the mind ; 
fully understood.—n., ev’idence, 
that which makes clear ; informa- 
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tion that proves ; the persons who 
give proof;—v., to make clear. 

e’vil, a. [A.S. yfel], bad ; wicked ; 
harmful; unfortunate; — n., 
wickedness. 

evince’, v. [L. évincére, to over- 
come (see EVICT)], to prove quite 
clearly ; to bring to light.—a., 
evin’cive. 

evis‘cerate (évis’érdt), v. [L. E-, 
viscera, the bowels], to take out 
the bowels; to gut.—wx., evis- 
cera‘tion. 

evoke’, v. [Fr., from L. évocdre (E-, 
vocdre, to call)}, to call out; to 
summon. 

evolve’ (évolv’), v. [L. E-, volvére, 
to roll], to unroll ; to open out ; 
to grow out in proper order.— 
ns., evolution, an unfolding in 
proper order ; the steps by which 
life has unfolded or developed ; 
an ordered movement of soldiers 
or ships ; the finding of the roots 
of numbers ; evolu’‘tionist, one 
who studies evolution. 

evul’sion, n. [L. évulsio (E-, vellére, 
to pluck)}], a plucking out by 
force. 

ewe (i), n. [A.S.], the female sheep. 

ew’er (u’ér), n. [O.Fr., from L. 
aquarium (aqua, water)]}, a water 
jug; a vessel on a wash-stand 
for holding water. 

ex-, pref. [L. and Gk.], out, out of ; 
without, -less (as in EXCEPT, EX- 
HAUST, EXONERATE, EMERGE, 
ECCENTRIC, EFFACE). 

exac’erbate (egzts’érbat), v. 
EX-, acerbus, sour), to make 
bitter ; to sour a person’s feel- 
ings; to make (a disease) more 
violent or severe.—n., exacer- 
ba’tion. 

exact’, a. [L. exactus, measured 
out (Ex-, agére, to drive)], pro- 
perly measured or tested ; nicely 
fitted ; according to rule ; care- 
ful ;—v., to bring out by force ; 
to compel a person to do a thing ; 
to demand as one’s right.—pres. 
p., and a., exacting, demanding 
and compelling ; hard to please. 
—ns., exae’tion, a demanding 
and compelling ; money or 
tribute taken or paid unjustly ; 
exac’titude or exact’ness, state 
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of being exact; habit of doing 
things carefully; exaec’tor, a 
person who compels another to 
pay what is unjust. 
exaggerate (egzdj’érdat), c. [L. ex- 
aggerdtus, heaped up; ex, out 
or up; and agger, a heap], to 
intensify ; to describe things as 
greater than they are; to say 
more than the truth.—~., exag- 
gera’tion.—a., exag’gerative. 
exalt’ (egzawit’), v. [L. Ex-, altus, 
high], to lift high up ; to put into 
a place of power ; to praise.—™., 
exalta’tion, high position ; ecs- 
tasy ; rapture. 
examine (egzdm’'in), v. [L. ex: 
amin4re), to weigh carefully ; to 
look closely into a thing ; to test 
by questions—n., examina’- 
tion, a looking closely into; a 
trial by questions. 
example, n. (Fr., from L. exem- 
plum), that which is pointed to 
as a guide or copy to be followed, 
or as a warning to be avoided ; 
something done to show how 4 
rule is to be used. 
exas’perate, v. [L. exasperdtus, 
provoked (Ex-, asper, rough)], to 
make rough in temper ; to rouse 
angry feelings.—n., exaspera’- 
tion, state of anger. 
ex’cavate, v. [L. Ex-, cavus, hol- 
low], to hollow or dig out.— 
ns., excava’tion, a digging out ; 
the hole made ; ex’eavator. 
exceed’, v. [Fr., from L. excédere 
(ex-, cédere, to go)], to go beyond 
the bounds ; to go too far; to 
be more or greater than.—pres. 
p. and a., exeee’ding, great in 
amount.—adv., excee’dingly. 
excel’ (eksel’), v. (Fr., from L. 
excellere, to rise out or beyond 
(eEx-, celsus, high)], to rise above 
another; to be better than; 
to do things unusually well. 
—pres. p., excelling ; p.p., ex- 
celled.—ns., ex’cellence and 
ex’cellency, a rising above 
others in worth or value; power 
of doing things unusually well ; 
a high rank or title given to 
governors, etc.—a., ex’cellent, 
rising above others ; having the 
very best qualities. 
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except’ (eksept’), v. [Fr., from L, 
exceptdre (EX-, capére, to take)], 
to take or leave out; to make 
objection (to) ;—prep. (also ex- 
cep’ting), leaving out; with- 
out ;—conj. (collog.), unless.—n., 
excep’tion, a person or a thing 


exculpate 


excitdre (Ex , ciére, to summon)], 
to rouse up; to cause to act 
with more than usual life.—a., 
exci’table, easily excited—wns., 
execitabil‘ity, state of being 
easily excited; excite’ment, 
state or cause of being excited. 


left out or treated differently ;| exelaim’, v. [Fr., from L. excla- 


fault found with a person or a 
thing.—as., exeep’tionable, that 
ean be found fault with ; exeep’- 
tional, treated differently ; not 
according to rule. 

excerpt (ekserpt’ or ek’-), n. [L. 


madre (EX-, clamdre, to ery)], to 
ery aloud.—n., exelama’tion, 
something loudly spoken; an 
earnest expression ; a point (!) 
marking this in writing.—a., 
exclam‘atory. 


excerptus (EX -,carpére,to gather)], | exclude’ (eksklood’), v. [L. EX-, 


a passage copied out ;—v., to 
copy out. 

excess’ (ekses’), n. [O.Fr., frym L. 
excessus (EX-, cédére, to EXCEED)), 
a going too far; more than 
enough ; the amount by which 
one thing is greater than another. 


claudére, to shut], to shut out ; 
to keep from coming in.—n., 
exclu’sion, a shutting out.—a., 
exclu’sive, tending to exclude ; 
leaving out of account.—n., 
exclu’siveness, tendency to 
keep others outside. 


—a., excessive, going too far ;| excog’itate (ekskoj’itdt), v. [L. 


too great. 

exchange’ (ekschdnj’), v. [Fr., from 
L. exeambidre (mx-, and root of 
CHANGE)], to give or take one 
thing for another ;—n., act of 


EX-, cogitdre, to think], to find 
out by thinking ; to think closely 
and deeply.—n., excogita’tion, 
a thinking out ; close and deep 
thought. 


giving or taking one thing for |exeommu'nieate, v. [L. excom- 


another; that which is thus 
given or received ; a place where 
men meet to settle business; a 
central telephone office with 
switches. —a., exchange’able, 


miinicdtus, put out of fellowship 
with], to put out of a company 
ora Church ; to make no longer 
@ member.—n., execommuni- 
ca‘tion, 


that can be exchanged.—n., ex- | excor’iate, v. [L. Ex-, corium, 


changeabil’ity, fitness to be 
exchanged. 


skin], to take the skin off.—n., 
excoriation, 


Exchequ’er (ekschek’er), n. [Fr., | ex’erement, n. [. excrémentum, 


from root of CHEQUER], an old 
English court for dealing with 
national money or revenue, with 
a chequered cloth on its table, 
afterwards a court of law, but 
no longer separately existing ; 
the treasury of a country. 

excise’ (1) (eksiz’), mn. [Du., from 


refuse], matter cast out of the 
bodies of animals as useless.— 
v., exerete’, to separate and 
push out matter from the animal 
body. — n., exere’tion, that 
which is excreted.—as., exere’- 
tive and exere’tory, having 
the power of excreting. 


Fr. and late L. (aD-, census, a | exeres’cence (ekskres’éns), n. [L. 


tax)], a tax paid on certain things 
made and used within the 
country ; the body of men who 
collect the excise ;—v., to cause 


EX-, crescére, to grow], anything 
growing unnaturally out of 
something else; an unhealthy 
growth.—a., exeres’cent. 


an excise tax to be paid on.—wn., | exeru’eiate (ekskroo’shidt), v. [L. 


excise’man, a man who collects 
the excise. 

excise’ (2), v. [L. excisus, cut out), 
to cut out or off.—~n., exel’sion. 


excrusidtus, tortured), to tor- 
ture; to cause great pain to. 
—n., exerucia’tion, great tor- 
ture. 


excite’ (eksit’), v. [O.Fr., from L. ' exeul’pate, v. [L. exculpdtus (Bx-, 
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culpa, blame)], to free from fault 
or blame ; to declare not guilty. 
—n., exeulpa’tion.—a., exeul’- 
patory, freeing from blame. 


exeur’sion (ekskér’shén), n. [L, 


excursio (EX-, cwrrére, to run))}, a 
going out; a going from home 
for pleasure ; a wandering from 
the point.—n., excur’sionist, 
one who goes on pleasure.—a., 
excur’sive, given to wandering. 


excuse’ (ekskiz’), v. [O.Fr., from 


L. excusdre (BX -, causa, & CAUSE)], 
to free from blame or obligation ; 
to accept an explanation ; to let 
one off ; to express regret or ask 
pardon for some action.—n., 
excuse’ (-kiis’), an explanation 
given.—a., exeus‘able, 


ex’ecrate, v. [L. exsecrdtus (EX-, 


Sacer, SACRED)], to utter curses 
on ; to call down evil upon; to 
hate bitterly—da., ex’ecrable, 
deserving to be hated bitterly ; 
accursed.—n., execra’tion, a 


curse uttered ; a person bitterly 
hated. 


ex’ecute, v. [Fr., from L. execiitus 


(EX-, sequi, to follow)], to carry 
out a thing to the end; to 
finish ; to sign a legal document ; 
to give effect to; to put to 
death by law.—ns., execu’tion, 
&@ carrying into effect ; manner 
or style of doing work; a put- 
ting to death by law; execu’- 
tioner.—za., exec’itive, ap- 
pointed to carry out a law or 
purpose ;—n., a body of men 
who do so; the government of 
a country.—xs., exe’citor, one 
who carries out or performs a 
will, ete.; f., exee’itrix; ex- 
ec’utorship, the office of an 
executor, 


exege’sis, n. (Gk., interpretation], 


explanation of the meaning of 
writings, esp. of the Bible.—as., 
exeget’ic and exeget’ical. 


exemplar (eyzem’pldr), n. (O.Fr., 


from L. exemplar, a copy (exem- 
plum, 4n EXAMPLE)], a person or 
a thing fit to be copied.—a., 
exem’plary, worthy of being 
followed as an example; draw- 
ing attention for warning.—v., 
exemplify, to show by example. 


exhibit 


—n., exemplifica’tion, a 
ing by example; that which 
shown. 

exempt’, a. [O.Fr., from L. 
tus (EX-, emére, to take)), freed 
from ; not liable to ;—v., to free 
from ; to make not liable—n, 
exemp’‘tion, state of being 
exempt; freedom from whit 
others have to do. 

ex’equies (ek’sékwés), n. [Fr., from 
L. exequiae], the ceremonies at 
a funeral ; a funeral procession. 

ex’ereise, n. [Fr., from L. exer 
ciius (EX-, arcére, to drive)], we 
or training of the limbs, ete. ; 
putting in practice ; ony 
given as a lesson or task ; amy: 
thing done to train the body or 
mind ;—v., to train by use; 
put into practice ; to strengthen 
by use; to keep in action; to 
vex. 

exert’ v. [L. exsertus, thrust out 
(Bx-, serére, to put or join)], to 
put into active use.—n., exer’s 
tion, a putting into active use; 
a use of power. 

exfo'liate, v. [L. Ex-, folium, & 
leaf], to come off in scales; to 
free from scales.—n., exfolia’- 
tion. 

exhale, v. [Fr., from L. exhdldare 
(Ex-, Adldre, to breathe)], to send 
out as breath or vapour ; to rise 
or to cause to rise in vapour,— 
n., exhala’tion, a sending out of 
breath or vapour; that which 
is breathed out. 


exhaust’ (egzawst’), v. [L. exhaus- 


tus (ex-, haurire, to draw)], to 
drain out; to leave nothing 
within ; to use up all a person’s 
strength ; to say all that can be 
said on a subject.—as., ex- 
haus’‘ted, empty; worn out; 
exhaus’tible, that can be ex- 
hausted. — n., exhaus’tion, a 
wearing out; state of being worn 
out; great weakness.—as., exX- 
haust’less, that cannot be 
exhausted. 


exhibit’ (egzib’it), v. [L. exhibitus 


(ex-, habére, to hold)], to hold 
out so as to be seen ; to show; 
—n., something exhibited.—rs., 
exhibi’tion, that which is ex- 


7 


exhilarate 


hibited ; a display of goods or 
interesting things ; a scholarship 
or bursary ; exhib’itor, one who 
exhibits ; exhibi’tioner, one who 
has gained an exhibition. 
exhil’arate, v. [L. Ex-, hildris, 
cheerful], to make merry or joy- 
ful ; to cheer ; to gladden.—as., 
exhil’arating and exhil’arant, 
making glad or joyful.—wx., 
exhilara’tion, a making glad ; 
state of being made glad. 
exhort’, v. [O.Fr., from L. exhor- 
tari (L. Ex-, hortdri, to urge)], to 
urge by words; to give strong 
ice.—n., exhorta’tion, the 
words used to exhort.—as., ex- 
hor’tive and exhop’tatory, 
fitted to exhort. 
exhume’, v. [Fr.. from late L. ex- 
humdre (Ex-, humus,the ground )), 
to take out of the ground ; to dig 
up a dead body.—n., exhuma’- 


tion. 

ex’igent (ek’sijént), a. [L. exigens 
(mx-, agére, to drive)], pressing ; 
needing help at once.—ms., ex’- 
igence and ex’‘igency, great 
need ; a sudden call ; distress. 

exile, n. [O.Fr., from L. exilium, 
banishment (Ex-, salire, to leap)}, 
an enforced dwelling away from 
home; the person who is sent 
away ;—v., to drive from home 
or from one’s country. 

exist’, v. [Fr., from L. existere (Ex-, 
sistere, to set)], to be; to con- 
tinue to be.—wn., exis’tence, 
state of being; anything that 
exists.—a., exis’tent. 

ex'it n. [L. evitus (mx-, ire, to go)], 
a going out; a means of going 
out; departure from the stage ; 
death. 


exo- pref. [Gk.], without, outside 
(as in EXOGEN, EXOTERIC). 

ex’odus, n. (Gk. Bx-, hddos, a 
way), a going out; a departure, 
esp. of the Israelites from Egypt ; 
Ex’odus, the second book of 
the Bible. 

ex’ogen (ek’sdjén), n. (mxo-, Gk. 
root, gen, produced], a plant 
that grows by adding its new 
wood under the bark, as most 
of our forest trees, etc.; opposed 
to ENDOGEN.—a., exog’enous. 
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exonerate, v. [L. eronerdtus (Ex-, 
onus, & burden)), to free from a 
burden ; to remove blame or 
obligation from.—n., exonera’- 
tion.—«., exon’erative, freeing 
from blame. 

exor’bitant, a. [L. mx-, orbita, a 
path], going beyond bounds ; 
asking far too much.—s., @X- 
or’bitance and exorp’bitancy. 

ex’oreize, v. (Gk. exorkizein, to 
bind by an oath (ex-, horkos, 
oath)], to cast out devils by 
prayers or by some holy name ¢ 
to free from unclean spirits.— 
ns., @x’orcism; ex’orcist, one 
who drives out evil spirits. 

exor’dium, n. [L., from exordiri, 
to begin}, the first part of a 
speech or a book ; an introduc- 
tion.—a., exor’dial, belonging 
to the exordium. 

exoter’ic, a. [Gk. exdterikos, outer 
(comp. deg. of BXO-)], on the out- 
side; fit to be taught to all; 
opposed to ESOTERIC 

exot’ic, a. (Gk. exdtikos, foreign, 
from Exo-], brought from a 
foreign country ;—., a plant 
from a foreign country; a 
foreign word in a language. 

expand’, v. [L. Ex-, pandére, to 
open], to open out; to lay open 
or unfold; to spread out ail 
round ; to make or grow larger. 
—n., expanse’, a flat surface ; 
a wide extent.—a., expan’sible, 
that can be expanded. — 7s., 
expansibil'ity, power of being 
expanded ; expan’sion, state of 


being spread out; that which is 
expanded ; space.—a., expan’« 
sive, tending to spread.—n., 


expan’siveness, 

expa’tiate (ekspd’shidt), v. [L. ex- 
patidtus, wandering (BxX-, spa- 
tium, SPACK))], to move about 
over a large space; to talk or 
write much. 

expa’triate, v. [L. expatridtus, 
banished (Ex-, patria, a native 
country)), to send out of one’s 


country ; to banish.—n., ex- 
patria’tion. 
expect’, v. [L. exrpectdre, to look 


for], to look out tor; to wait 
for ; to look forward to as com- 
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ing or going to happen; to 
count upon.—v?s., expec’tance 
and expec’taney, the state of 
one who expects ; that which is 
expected.—a., expec’tant, look- 
ing or waiting for ;—n., one who 
expects something good.—wn., 
expecta’tion, a looking forward 
to something coming, etc. ; the 


expletive 


experientia, a proof or. trial (er- 
periri, to try thoroughly)], trial of 
a thing for a long time ; know- 
ledge or skill gained by practice ; 
wisdom gained. by trial or suffer- 
ing ;—v., to make trial of; -to 
prove by use ; to suffer or enjoy. 
—a., exper’ienced, tried ; wise 
or skilful by practice. 


reason for expecting ; promise | exper’iment, ». [O.Fr.,. from. L, 


of something good. 

expec’torate, v. [L. expectordius 
(Ex-, pectus, the breast)], to cast 
out from the chest or lungs ; to 
cough up ; to spit.—da., expee’- 
torant, helping to expectorate ; 
—n., a medicine that does so.— 
n., expectora’tion. 


experimentum (see EXPERIENCE)], 
something done to find out the 
truth ; a trial ;—v»v., to seek to 
find out by trial.—a., experi- 
men’tal, known from or taught 
by experiment. — n.,. experi- 
men‘talist, one who makes 
experiments. 


expe’dient, a. [Kr., from L. ex-| expert’, a. [O.Fr., from L. exper- 


pedire, to EXPEDITE (EX-, pes, the 
foot)], helping forward ;~ useful 
in bringing some end to pass ; 
fit or proper ;—%., a means of 
helping forward or promoting ; 


tus (experiri, see EXPERIENCE)], 
taught by long use ; skilful from 
much practice.—ns., ex’pert, 
one who has exceptional know- 
ledge or skill ; expert’ness, 


the best means at hand.—ns., | ex’piate, v. [L. expidtus (expidre, 


expe’dience and expe’diency, 
fitness for bringing. about; 
action not founded on principle. 
ex’pedite, v., to free from anything 
that would hinder; to help on 
more quickly ; to make easier.— 
n., expedi’tion, freedom from 
hindrances ; quickness of motion ; 
men or ships sent out on some 


to atone for)], to make up for an 
evil deed by suffering or repent- 
ance ; to ward off punishment 
by after-acts of duty and suffer- 
ing.—a., ex’piable, that can be 
atoned for.—ns., expia‘tion, an 
atonement ; reparation ; expia’- 
tor.—a., ex’piatory, intended 
or able to make atonement. 


service; a march against an} expire’, v. [Fr., from L. expirdre 


enemy.—a., expeditious, mov- 
ing quickly. 

expel’, v. [L. ex-, pellére, to drivel, 
to drive out of or from; to re- 
move from membership.—pres. 
p., expelling; p.p., expelled. 


(ExX-, spirdre, to breathe)], to 
breathe out; to breathe out the 
last breath; to die.—ns., expi- 
pa'‘tion, a breathing out; a dying 
away ; something breathed out ; 

expir’y, the last breath ; the end. 


—n., expul’sion, state of being | expis’ecate, v. [L. Ex-, 


driven out.—a., expul’sive, able 
to drive out. 


fish], to fish out ; to find out. ee 
artful means. 


expend’, v. [L. Ex-, pendére, to| explain’, v. [Fr., from L. expldndre 


weigh], to pay out (money, etc.) ; 
to use up (life, time, ete.) ; to 
waste or destroy.—wzs., expen’- 
diture, a laying out of money ; 
waste or using up ; Money spent 
or paid out; expense’, that 
which is spent ; the price paid ; 
loss or damage suffered.—a., 
expen’sive, requiring much 
money ; costing a large price.— 


(Ex-, pldnus, PLAIN)], to make 
plain or clear ; to show the mean- 
ing or reason of; to remove 
difficulties.—n., explana’ tion, 
process of making clear; the 
words by which a difficulty is 
removed ; something said which 
removes anger or misunder- 
standing.—a., explan‘atory, 
giving explanation. 


2., expen’siveness, ex’pletive, a. [L. explétivus (Ex-, 


exper‘ience, n. [O.Fr., from L. 


plére, to fill)], used to fill up a 


explicate 


space or for ornament ;—2., a 
word or syllable not needed for 
the sense, but used to fill up a 
space; an oath.—a., ex’pletory, 

ex’plicate, v. [L. Ex-, plicdre, to 
fold], to unfold or open out 3 to 
explain the meaning of.—a., ex’- 
Plicable, that can be explained, 
—n., explica’tion, process of 
explaining ; the meaning given. 
—as., ex’plicative and ex’pli- 
eAtory, fitted to explain. 

explic’it (eksplis‘it), a. [r., from 
L. explicitus, unfolded], clearly 
and fully stated. 

explode’, v. [Fr., from L. explodére 
(Ex-, plaudére, to clap hands)], to 
drive an actor off the stage by 
clapping hands ; to burst into a 
passion ; to burst with a loud 
noise ; to cause to be no longer 
believed. — n., explo’sion, a 
sudden bursting with loud noise 4 
an outburst of passion.—a., 
explo‘sive, causing to explode : 
—n., that which explodes or 
causes explosion, 

ex'ploit, n. [F'r., from L. explicttus, 
EXPLICIT], something done, esp. 
a brave or noble deed ; an heroic 
action ;—v., exploit’, to make 
use of; to use for one’s own 
advantage.—n., exploita’tion, 

explore’, v. [Fr., from L. explordre, 
to examine thoroughly], to search 
out ; to examine all over; to go 
through and examine with care. 
—n., explora’tion, an exploring 
or searching out; a careful 
examination ; a going over an 
unknown country.—a., explor’- 
atory, serving to explore.—n., 
explor’er, 

exponent, n. [L. Ex-, ponére, to 
place], the person or thing that 
explains ; a quantity or figure 
which shows how often another 
is to be multiplied by itself, as 
in a’, where 3 is the exponent. 
—4., exponen’‘tial, 

export’, v. [L. EX-, portdre, to 
carry], to send out from one 
country to another; to send 
goods abroad—wn., ex’port, a 
sending of goods to other coun- 
tries ; that which is sent abroad H 
@pl.) the whole amount sent from 
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a country.—a., expér’table, that 
can be exported.—ns., exporta’- 
tion, expor’ter, 

expose’ (ekspdz’), v. [Fr. exposer 
(ex-, and root of Posr)], to lay out 
so as to be seen ; to take away 
the covering or shelter from 3 to 
bring to light ; to show the faults 
of; to put into danger—ns., 
exposi’tion, a laying open to 
view; an opening up of the 
mneaning of a passage ; expos’- 
itor, one who explains, ete.—a., 
expository, giving explanation ; 
opening up the meaning.—n., 
expo’sure, a laying open to view 
or to danger ; state of being so 
open ; position with regard to 
the sun or weather; action of 
exposing a photographic film to 
the light. 

expos'tilate, v. [L. ux-, posiuldre, 
to demand], to show a person 
the wrong he has done or ig 
doing, and press him to make up 
for it or to stop doing it.—ns., 
expostila’tion, effort to turn a 
person from the wrong he is 
doing; expostila’tor, one who 
expostulates. —a., expos’tila- 
tory, containing expostulation, 

expound’, v. [Fr., from L. exponére 
(see EXPONDNT)], to lay out the 
meaning ; to make clear. 

express’, v. [O.Fr., from L. ex 
pressus (EX-, premére, to PRESS)], 
to press or force out ; to make a 
thought known by words; to 
show one’s meaning by a look or 
motion ; to show by a copy or 
likeness ;—a., clearly stated < 
exactly like; intended for a pur- 
Pose; travelling with great speed . 
—n., a message or messenger 
sent straight and quickly; a 
quick conveyance.—n., expres’e 
sion, a pressing or forcing out ; 
the form of words by which a 
thought is made known; the 
look on a person's face ; a bring- 
ing out of the finer shades of 
meaning in music, painting, ete, 4 
form in algebra.—a., expres’sive, 
full of expression ; showing the 
meaning clearly.—adv., express’ - 
ly.—n., expres’siveness, the 
power of expression. 
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expulsion 
expulsion and expul’sive. See 


EXPEL. 

expunge’ (ekspiinj’), v. (L. EX-, 
pungére, to prick], to mark or 
blot out. 

ex’purgate, v. [L. Ex-, purgdre, to 
purify (pirus, PURE)], to make 
pure or clean; to clear of any- 
thing wrong or hurtful.—wns., 
expurga ‘tion ; ex’purgator, 
one who clears or purifies.—a., 
expur’gatory, purifying. 

ex’quisite (eks’kwizit), a. (L. ex- 
quisitus (px-, quaerére, to seck)], 
chosen with care; beautifully 
made; of the best quality ; most 
keen, as pain or pleasure ; hard 
to please ;—n., one who dresses 
finely. 

exsan’guinous (eksiing’guinis), a., 
with little or no blood ; blood- 
less.—n., exsanguin‘ity, want 
of blood, esp. red blood. 

exseind’ (eksind’), v. [L. Ex-~, scin- 
dére, to cut], to cut out or off. 

ex’tant, a. [L. exstans (Ex-, stdre, 
to stand)], standing out or above ; 
still living or existing ; not lost. 

ex’tasy and extat’ic. See mosTasy. 

extempora’neous and extem’- 
porary, as. [L. 2x-, tempus, time), 
done on the spur of the moment ; 
without preparation. 

extem’'pore (ckstem’poré), adv. [L. 
ex tempore], on the spur of the 
moment; without study or 
thought.—v., extem’porize, to 
speak or act without preparation. 

extend’, v. [L. Ex-, tendére, to 
stretch], to stretch out ; to make 
longer or broader; to give by 
holding out; to reach (to); to 
be in length or breadth.—a., 
exten’sible, that can be ex- 
tended.—n., exten’sion, a 
stretching out ; a making longer 
or broader ; space within.—a., 
exten’sive, taking up much 
room ; of great extent. 

extent’, n., distance or space which 
a thing covers; the room any- 
thing fills. 

exten’fiate, v. [L. extenudtus (Ex-, 
tenuis, thin)], to make thin or 
slender ; to make less; to weaken 
the force of.—ns., extenua’tion, 
a making thin or fine ; an excuse 
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or explanation; exten’dAtor, 
—a., exten’iatory, tending to 
extennate. 

extér‘ior, a. [L. comp. of exter, 
outer], on the outside ;—n., the 
outside. 

exter’minate, v. [L. extermindtus 
(ex-, terminus, a boundary)], to 
drive out of; to destroy utterly; 
to root out.—ns., extermina’- 
tion, a rooting out ; cornplete 
destruction ; exter’ minaAtor.— 
a., exter’minatory, tending to 
root out. 

exter’nal, a. [L. externus, out- 
ward], belonging to the outside ; 
that can be seen ; not essential ; 
foreign ;—n. pl., outside parts 
or forms.—n., external’ity.— 
adv., exter’nally. 

extinet’, a. [L. extinctus, EXTIN- 
GUISHED], put out; brought or 
come to an end; without force, 
—n., extine’tion, a putting out ; 
a ceasing to be. 

extin’guish (eksting’gwish), v. TL. 
exstinguére)], to put out; to put 
an end to; to quench.—wx., ex- 
tin’guisher, a device for put- 
ting out a candle. 

ex’tirpate, v. [L. Ex-, stirps, a 
stem)], to take out by the root; 
to destroy entirely.—ns., extir- 
pa‘tion, total destruction ; ex’. 
tirpator. 

extol’, v. [L. mx-, lollére, to lift), to 
raise up by words; to praise.— 
pres. p., extolling; p.p., 6x 
tolled. 

extort’, v. [L. extortus (Ex-, tor- 
quére, to twist)], to get by injus- 
tice, or by using force.—n., ex- 
tor’tion, a wresting by force; 
unjust use of force; that which 
is taken‘ by force.—da., extor’- 
tionate, using extortion.—n., 
extor’tioner. 

ex’tra, a. (L. exird, beyond], more 
than is needed ; over and above; 
—wn., something over and above. 

extra-, pref. (as in EXTRAORDINARY, 
EXTRAVAGANT). 

extract’, v. (L. extractus (ex-, tra- 
hére, to draw)], to draw out; to 
bring out by force ; to choose or 
select ; to work out (the root of 
a number or quantity).—ns., ex's 


extradition 


tract, that which is drawn out ; 
a selection froma book; the dis- 
tilled spirit of anything ; extraec’- 
tion, a taking or drawing out by 
force ; descent; something ex- 
tracted ; extrac’tor. 
extradition (eksirddish’én), n. (Fr., 
EX-, TRADITION], a giving up of 
persons who have fled to a 
foreign country to escape punish- 
ment, 
extra-judicial (ekstrd-jidish’dl), 
a., beyond the control of a court. 
extra-mural, a., beyond the walls. 
extra’neous, a. [L. extrdneus 
{exird, without)], on the outside 
ofa thing ; not properly belong- 
ing to it, 
extraordinary (ekstrdér’dindry), a. 
(L. EXTRA-, ORDINARY], out of the 
common course ; not in the usual 
way ; for a special purpose. 
extravagant, a. [L. EXTRA-, va- 
gart, to wander], going beyond 
bounds ; spending or using too 
much; unreasonable or very 
unlikely.—n., extrav’agance, a 
going beyond bounds ; too great 
expenditure. 
extravagan’za, n. [It.], a wild or 
piece of music or 


language. 

extreme’, a. [Fr., from L. extré- 
mus), at the farthest point or 
edge; farthest away; last ; 
highest in degree; most pres- 
sing; very strong in opinion.— 
ns., extreme’ and extrem ‘ity, 
the outmost point or edge ; the 
highest degree ; the first or last 
term of anything ; greatest need 
or danger. 

extricate, v. [1.. extricdtus, disen- 
tangled (ex-, tricae, obstacles)], 
to free from hindrances; to 
disentangle.—a,, ex’tricable.— 
n., extrica’tion. 

extrin’sic, a. [Fr., from L. extrin- 
secus (EXTRA-, secus, beside)], 
belonging to the outside only ; 
not contained in or properly 
belonging to; not essential ; 
opposite of INTRINSIC. 

extrude’ (ekstrood’), v. [L. Ex-, 
tradére, to push], to force or press 
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eyry. 
out ; to drive off.—n., extru’- 
sion. 

exu’berant, a. [L. Ex-, aberdre, to 
be fruitful (aber, an udder)], 
flowing over; having great 
plenty.—ns., exu’berance and 
exu’berency, great fruitfulness. 

exude’, v. [L. exiiddre (px-, sudor, 
sweat)], to let out moisture 
through pores; to press out 
through the skin; to flow out 
in many small drops.—n., exu- 
da’tion, a letting out of mois- 
ture by pores; moisture which 
comes out in drops, ete. 

exult’, v. [Pr., from L. erultare (nx-, 
salire, to leap)], to leap for joy ; 
to rejoice greatly ; to be in high 
spirits.—a., exul’tant, rejoicing 
greatly.—n., exulta’tion, great 
delight. 

exu’viae (eksi’vié), n. [L., from 
exuére, to strip off), the cast-off 
skins or shells, as of serpents, 
shell-fish, ete. 

eye (i), n. [A.S.], that by which 
men and animals see ; the power 
of seeing ; anything like an eye, 
as of a needle; the bud of a 
plant; a catch for a hook ;— 
v., to look at closely.—ns., eye’- 
ball, the ball of the eye; eye’- 
bright, a small flower once used 
as a medicine for the eye; eye’- 
brow, the arch of hair above the 
eye; eye’lash, the hairs along 
the edge of the eyelid ; eye’let, 
a little eye; a small hole for 
letting a cord pass through ; 
eye’lid, the cover that opens 
and shuts over the eye; eye’- 
salve, a medicine for the eye; 
eye’sight, the power of seeing ; 
eye’sore, something that causes 
pain or uneasiness when seen ; 
eye’tooth, a tooth between the 
front teeth and the grinders, the 
root of which points.towards the 
eye ; eye’witness, one who has 
seen a thing done. 

eyre (dr), n. [O.Fr, etre, from L. 
iter, a journey], a journey of 
judges in circuit, to hold a court ; 
the court so held. 

ey’ry. See akRIE. 
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fa’ble, n. [Fr., from L. fabila, from 
Sari, to talk], a story made up to 
teach or amuse ; a tale not really 
true ; the events ina poem, etc. ; 
—v., to tell stories ; to tell un- 
truths.—_., fab’ilist, one who 
makes up fables.—a., fab’ilous, 
not really true; far from the 


truth. 

fab’ric, n. [Fr., from L. fabrica, a 
workshop (faber, a workman)], 
the manner in which anything 
is made up; anything built up 
of parts ; a framework ; woven 
cloth, ete. 

fab’ricate, v., to make by putting 
parts together; to form or 
build up; to invent falsely.— 
n., fabrica’tion, a framing or 
constructing ; that which is 
framed ; a false story. 

fagade’ (fdsad’), n. [Fr., from It. 
Saeciata (Ll. facies, a FACE)], the 
face or chief front of a building. 

face (fds), n. [L. facies], the front 
of the head ; the part shown to 
view; the upper and outer 
part ; a person’s looks; bold- 
ness ; presence ;—v., to meet in 
front; to turn towards; to 
oppose firmly; to cover or 
polish in front; to have a false 
appearance.—as., fa’eial (fd’- 
shdl), belonging to the face ; 
fa’ecing, with the face towards ; 
—n., a covering in front; (pl.) 
trimmings for dress. 

fae’et (fds’ét), n. [Fr.], a little face ; 
the small face of a cut diamond 
or crystal; one of the parts of 
the eye of an insect. 

face’tiae (fasé’shiz), n. pl. [L., from 
facétus, witty], witty sayings or 
writings.—a., faee’tious (fasé’- 
shis), meant to amuse ; jocular. 

fac’ile (fds’il), a. [L. facilis, easy], 
easy ; have no great difficulty ; 
easily persuaded; able to do a 
thing easily.—v., facil’itate, to 
make easy ; to clear away difli- 
culties; to lessen labour.—wx., 
facil’ity, ease in being done; 
freedom from difliculty ; power 


of doing a thing easily ; ease of / 
being approached or persuaded ; 
(pl.) means of getting a thing 
easily done. 

faesim’ile (faksim’ilé), n. (1. fac, 
make (facére, to make), similis, 
like], an exact copy. 

fact, n. [L. factum, (facére, to do)], 
something which has really hap- 
pened ; reality ; truth. 

fae’tion [Ir., from L. factio, a do- 
ing], a band of persons taking 4 
side, regardless of the public good. 
—a., fae’tious, given to caus- 
ing dissension.—n., fae’tious- 
ness, fondness for strife. 

factitious (fdktish’us), a. (L. fae- 
titius, artificial], made by man 
and not by nature.—n., faeti’- 
tiousness.—c., fae’titive (gram- 
mar, of a verb), acting as a cause. 

fae’tor, nm. [Fr., from L. factor 
(facére, to make)], a person that 
carries on business for another ; 
a manager of an estate ; one of 
the causes of a result ; any num- 
ber or quantity that will divide 
another without a remainder. 
—ns., fae’torpage, money paid 
to a factor; fae’torship, the 
business of a factor; fae’tory, 
a place where things are manu- 
factured ; (historically) a trad- 
ing-station. 

facto’tum, ». [L. facére, to do; 
totum, all], a person who does 
every kind of business for another. 

fae’ulty, n. [Fr., from L. facultas 
(facére, to do)], ability to act; 
power of mind or thought; 
natural power; a body of men 
to whom a privilege is granted ; 
(pi.) powers of mind. 

fad, n. [etym. ?], an opinion urged 
without good reason ; a hobby ; 
a craze. 

fade, v. [Fr., from L. vapidus, 
VAPID], to grow weak; to lose 
colour or freshness ; to die away ; 
to grow dim; to wear away.— 
a., fade'less. 

fag, v. [etym. ?], to work till one 
is weary ; to tire by labour; to 


faggot 
make (a schoolfellow) toil for 
one ;—n., drudgery ; schoolboy 
who fags.—pres. p., fagging ; 
D.p., fagged. 
fag’got, n. [Fr.], a bundle of sticks 
for fuel ; a bundle of brushwood, 
iron rods, etc.—n., fag’got-vote, 
a vote created for party purposes. 
Fah’renheit (fa’rénhit), n., method 
of marking thermometers, in- 
vented by G. D. Fahrenheit (its 
freezing point is 32°, and its boil- 
ing point 212°. 
fail (fal), v. [Fr., from L. fallére, to 
deceive], to fall short or miss the 
mark ; to be unable or unwilling 
to do what one ought ; not to 
keep an appointment 3; to be 
wanting ; to grow weak; to be 
unable to pay one’s debts.—s., 
failing, want of strength; a 
fault ; fai’lure, a breaking down ; 
a falling short ; a loss of supply ; 
bankruptcy. 
or a. [A.S.], well-pleased ; joy- 


—n., 
strength ; dullness of colour, ete. 
fair (1), 


good ;—adv., 
openly.—n., 

fair’ness, freedom from spot or 

honesty of dealing ; 

3 justice. 

fair (2), n. [Fr., from L. feriae, a 
holiday], a special place or time 
for buyers and sellers to meet, 
with shows and entertainments 4 
a market regularly held.—n., 


fair’ing, a present bought at a 
fair. 
fair’y, n. [O.Fr. faerie, enchant- 


ment (see FAy)], a spirit supposed 
to appear in a human form, and 
to influence the affairs of men 
either for the better or the worse 
—@., pertaining to fairies —~n., 
fairy’-land, 
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faith, n. [O.Fr., from L. fides], a 
taking of what another says or 
does as true and right ; belief in 
God’s word ; trust in God ; the 
truth which one believes; a 
keeping of one’s word or pro- 
mise.—a., faith’ful, full of 
faith; holding to what one 
believes; doing one’s duty ; 
loyal.—n., faith’fulness, a firm 
holding to duty.—a., faith’less, 
without faith ; not keeping one’s 
word.—n., faith’lessness, want 
of faith ; neglect of duty. 

fake, v. [slang, etym. ?], to steal : 
to make up so as to hide defects. 
——n., anything so made up. 

fakir’ (fakér’), n. [Arab.], one ofan 
order of religious mendicants in 
India. 

fal’chion (fawl’shén), n. [O0.Fr., 
from L. falz, a sickle], a small 
curved sword. 

fal’con (faw’kén), n. (O.Fr., from 
L. falco, perhaps from falz, a 
hook], a bird of prey, with hooked 
claws, trained to chase. other 
birds.—ns., fal’eoner, a person 
who breeds and trains falcons ; 
fal’eonry, the practice of train- 
ing falcons. 

fall (fawl), v. [A.S.], to come from 
a higher to a lower place by force 
of gravity ; to go down in value ; 
to be destroyed or die; to go 
wrong; to lose strength; to 
come to pass ;—n., the act of 
falling ; the distance a thing 
falls ; a lowering in place or 
value ; a going wrong; a sink- 
ing of the voice; the slope of 
a river; the season when the 
leaves fall.—pres. p., falling ; 
p.p., fallen; past, fell. 

fallacy, n. [L. falldcia (fallére, to 
deceive)], something that. mis- 
leads the mind; a mistake in 
reasoning.—«a., fi ‘eious, mis- 
leading ; not well founded. 

fal’lible, a. [late L. fallibilis (fal- 
lére, to deceive)], that can be 
deceived ; liable to error.—n., 
fallibil’‘ity. 

fal’low (fal’6), a. [A.S. fealu, pale], 
ploughed but not sown ; left to 
rest ;—n., land ploughed but not 
sewn (se called from its colour) 
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—m., fal’low-deer, a deer of a 
yellowish -brown colour, smaller 
than the red deer. 

false (fawls), a. [A.S. and O.Fr., 
from L. falsus (s¢é FALLACY)], 
untrue ; misleading ; ill-found- 
ed; not keeping one’s word.— 
ns., false’hood, a lic; a false 
appearance ; falset’to [It.J, a 
false or forced voice. 

fal’sify, v. [L. falsus, FALsH ; facére, 
to make], to make false ; to tell 
lies about; to give a wrong 
appearance or nature to; to 
prove to be false.—~n., falsifica’- 
tion, giving a thing a mislead- 
ing appearance.—n., fal’sity, 
state of being false. 

fal’ter (fawl'iér), v. [etym. 7], to be 
unsteady in speaking or acting ; 
to stumble, flinch, or hesitate. 

fame, n. [Fr., from L. fdma (fdri, 
to speak)], what is said about a 
person ; a great name ; renown. 
—as., famed (fdmd) and fa’- 
mous, much talked of. 

family, . (Fr., from L. familia, a 
household], those who live in the 
same house; children of the 
same parents; a group of ani- 
mals or plants.—a., famil’iar, 
belonging to a family; acting 
like one of a family ; well known 
or understood ;—n., a close 
friend; a spirit supposed to 
come to a person when called.— 
n., familiarity, state of being 
well acquainted ; ease of man- 
ner; absence of ceremony.— 
wv, famil’iarize, to make well 
acquainted with. 

fam‘ine (fam’in), m. [Fr., from L. 
famés, hunger), long-continued 
hunger ; great want of food.— 
He mish, to wear out with 


unger. 

fan, n. [A.S., from L. vannus, a 
winnowing-fan), an instrument 
for blowing away chaff; an 
instrument for moving the air 
to cause coolness ;—v., to blow 
away chaff; to cool the ait or 
blow a fire; to excite or stir 
up.—_pres. p., fanning; 7.., 
fanned.—~n., fan’ner, a machine 
with fans to winnow corn. 

fanat‘ie and fanat‘ical, as. [Ir., 


from L. fdndticus, inspired by a 
god], having too strong feelings, 
esp. in religion ; with unreason- 
ably strong opinions ;—n., one 
who carries his religious feelings 
to excess ; one who holds strong 
opinions without good reasons. 
—n., fanaticism. 

fan’cy, n. [FANTASY], a picture 
formed by the mind ; the power 
of the mind to form pictures; 
—+v., to picture in the mind ; to 
imagine ; to have a great desire 
for ;—a., pleasing the taste; 
not useful ; fanciful ; absurd. — 
a., fan’ciful, caused by fancy; 
unreal ; fantastic ; whitnsical. 

fane, n. [L. fanum], a temple. 

fan’ fare, n. (Fr., imit. 7], a sound- 
ing of trumpets.—n., fanfaro- 
nade’ [Fr.], arrogant and vain 
boasting. 

fang, n. [A.S., to seize], the long 
tooth of a snake, wolf, etc. ; that 
by which a thing grips. 

fan’tasy, ». [O.Fr., from Gk. 
phantasia (phainein, to show), 
a wild or strange fancy.—wns., 
fan’tasm (see PHANTASM) ; fan- 
ta’sia [It.], a fanciful piece of 
music.—as., fantas’tie and fan- 
tas’tical, existing only in fancy ; 
not real ; absurd. 

far, a. [A.S.], a long way off; dif- 
ferent from one’s meaning or 
purpose ;—adv., a great way off; 
to a great extent ; very much.— 
comp. farther or further; sup. 
farthest or furthest.—a., far- 
fetched’, not natural ; forced. 

farce ( fars),n.[Fr., from L. farcire, 
to stuff], a play stuffed with 
broad wit and humour; a sill 
or absurd thing.—a., far’ci 
unreal ; futile. 

fare, v. [A.8.], to go; to be ina 
state either good or bad; to 
happen well or ill; to conduct 
oneself ;—n., price paid for a 
journey ; the person carried in 
a vehicle ; provisions.—pres. p., 
faring; ».p., fared,—v. and 
int., farewell’ or fare’-, go 
well ; be happy ;—n., a wish for 
good at parting ; a good-bye ;— 
a., parting ; final. 

fari‘na, n. [L. far, corn), ground 


farm 


corn ; meal; starch.—a., fari- 
na‘ceous, like meal ; starchy. 
farm, n. [O0.Fr. ferme, from med. 
L. firma, a fixed payment (L. 
firmus, FTRM)], land cultivated by 
the owner, or let out to another ; 
—v., to act as a farmer; to 
accept or to pay rent for land or 
for the right to gather and keep 
taxes.—s., far’mer, one who 
farms land or taxes; farpm’- 
yard, the space surrounded by 
the farm buildings. 
‘go, n. [L. mixed fodder 
_ _ (far, grain)), a confused mass. 
 far’rier, n. [Fr., from L. ferrdrius 
} (ferrum, iron)], one who shoes 
horses or cures the diseases of 
animals.—n., far’riery, the art 
or duties of a farrier. 
far’row (fir’d), n. [A.S.], a litter 
of pigs ;—v., to bring forth pigs ; 
—a., barren for a season (of 
cows). 
far’ther and far’thest. See rar. 
far’thing, n.|A.S., féorthing (féorth, 
FOURTH)], the fourth part of a 


penny. 

far'thingale, n. [O.Fr. verdugale], 
a stiff hooped petticoat worn in 
the 16th century. 

fas’cinate, v. [L. fascindre, to en- 
chant], to work on by charms ; 
to hold by a glance or spell.—n., 
fascina’tion, power to charm ; 
that which fascinates. 

fascism (fash’izm), n. [L. fasces, 
a bundle], political party, origi- 
nally Italian, national, anti-com- 
munist, headed by a dictator.—n., 
fascist, member of this party. 

fash’ion (fdsh’on), n. [Fr., from L. 

_ factio (facére, to make)], the cut 
or make of anything; the way 
in which one acts or dresses; the 
_ common style of dress; high 

society ;—v., to give shape to.— 
a., fash’ionable, according to the 
proper style or form; set up by 
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oneself.—n. fast’ness, a strong- 
hold or fortress. 

fast (2), v. [A.S.], to do without 
food; to be hungry ;—n., a 
doing without food; a day or 
other period of fasting. 

fastid’ious, a. [L. fastididsus), 
hard to please; refusing what 
others are pleased with. 

fat, a. [A.S.], having much flesh ; 
fertile ; rich ;—n., the soft oily 
part of an animal’s body; the 
best or richest part of anything ; 
—v., to make or grow fat.— 
pres. p., fattening or fatting; 
p-p., fattened or fatted.—uns., 
fat’ling, a young animal fat- 
tened for slaughter; fat’ness, 
fulness of flesh.—v., fat’ten, to 
make or grow fat; to make 
fertile.—a., fat’ty, containing fat. 

fate, n. [L. fatum, from fart, to 
speak], that which is destined or 
fixed ; appointed lot for each 
life ; death.—a., fa’tal, fixed by 
fate; causing death or ruin.— 
ns., fa’talism, a belief that all 
things come to pass by fate; 
fa'talist, a believer in fatalism, 
—a., fatalis’tie.—n., fatal’ity, 
a state fixed by fate; a deadly 
or destructive event.—as., fat’ed, 
fixed by fate; doomed; fate’- 
ful, of great importance; decisive. 
—n. pl., fates (fdis), the three 
goddesses supposed to fix the 
course of human life. 

fa’ther, n. [A.S.], a male parent ; 
an old man, or one to whom 
respect is due ; a minister of the 
Church, esp, a priest or abbot ; 
—v., to take as one’s own child ; 
to act as a father.—a., fa’ther- 
hood, state of being a father ; 
the character or rights of a father, 
—ns., fa‘ther-in-law, the father 
of one’s husband or wife; 
fa’therland, one’s native coun- 
try.—a., fa’therly, like a father. 


custom; like those in high rank. | fath’om, n. [A.S.], the length of 


fast (1), a. [A.S.], strongly fixed ; 
that cannot be moved; moving 


quickly; fond of pleasure ; 
living wildly ;—adv., firmly ; 
soundly ; quickly ; wildly.—v., 


the outstretched arms ; a meas- 
ure of six feet ;—v., to reach to 
the bottom; to measure the 
depth; to comprehend.—as., 
fath’omable and fath’omless. 


fasten (fasn), to make fast or| fatigue’ (fdtég’), n. [Fr., from L. 


firm; to unite firmly; to fix 


fatigadre, to weary], weariness 


fatuous 


from overwork ; loss of strength ; 
the cause of weariness ;—v., to 
wear out with hard work; to 
bring to a state of weakness. 
—pres. p., fatiguing; p.p., 
fatigued. 

fat’ous, a. [L. fatwus, silly], feeble 
in mind ; silly.—~%., fatu’ity. 

fau’cet, n. [Fr.}, a pipe inserted in 
a barrel, etc., for drawing off 
liquid. 

fault, n. (I'r., from L. fallére, to de- 
ceive], a wrong done by mistake 
or carelessness ; a weakness that 
leads one to do wrong; some- 
thing that spoils beauty or 
excellence ; a break in a layer 
of. rock.—as., faul’ty, having 
fault ; fault’less, without fault. 

Faun, n. [L. Faunus),a Roman god, 
the protector of shepherds and 
farmers.—n., fau’na, the animals 
of any given age or district 
collectively. 

fa’vour (fd’vur), n. [Fr., from L. 
favor (favére, to show goodwill)], 
a kindly act or feeling ; state of 
being looked on with kindness ; 
a deed of kindness; a gift to 
show good-will; countenance ; 
a knot of ribbons ;—v., to act 
kindly towards one; to act for 
one’s good ; to treat tenderly ; 
to help on.—a., fa’vourable, 
acting for the good of others ; 
helping.—n.,_ fa’vourite, one 
towards whom fayour is shown ; 
—4a., looked on with favour.— 
n., fa’vouritism, the practice 
of showing undue favour. 

fawn (1), n. (Fr. faon, from L. 
foetus, the young of an animal], 
a young deer; a light-brown 
colour like that of a fawn ;—v., 
to bring forth a fawn. 

fawn (2), v. [A.S., from same root 
as FAIN], to pay attentions to in 
order to gain favour; to frisk 
about one like a dog.—n., faw’- 
ning.—adv., faw’ningly. 

fay, n. [Fr., from L. fata, FATE], & 
fairy or elf, 

fe’alty, n. [Fr., from L. fidélitas, 
faithfulness], faithfulness to duty ; 
the vassal’s oath to his feudal 


lord, 
fear, painful feeling 


m. [(A.8.], 
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eaused by danger ; a feeling of 
evil going to happen ; the thing 
feared ; (worship) of God ;—t., 
to feel that evil is coming; to 
serve and worship (God).—as., 
fearful, full of fear ; fear‘less, 
without fear. 

fea‘sible (fé’zibl), a. {Fr., from L. 
facére, to do), that can be done ; 
fit to be used; practicable.— 
n., feasibility. 

feast, n. [Fr., from L. festus, joy- 
ful], a joyous meal, prepared 
with care ; a joyous commemor- 
ation ;—v., to give or share in 
a feast. 

feat, n. [Fr., from L. factum], a 
difficult or uncommon action ; 
a deed of skill. 

feather’ (feth’ér), n. [A.S.], a stalk 
of horn, fringed with hairs, form- 
ing part of a bird’s wing or the 
covering of its body ; (rowing) 
to turn the oar so as to pass 
through the air edgewise ;—v., 
to dress with feathers.—a., 
feath’ery, like feathers. 

fea’ture, n. [Fr., from L. factira 
(facére, to make)], the make or 
shape of any part of the human 
face, or of the surface of a coun- 
try; (pl.) the face ;—v., to por- 
tray ; to show as in a cinemato- 
graph film. 

feb’rifuge (-fij), n. [Fr., L. fébris, 
FEVER ; fugdre, to drive away], 
a medicine for curing fever. 

fé’brile, a., showing fever ; fever- 


ish. 
Feb’ruary (feb’ridri), mn. [L. 
Februdrius), the second month 


of the year. 

fee’kless, a. [?], feeble ; futile. 

fee’und, a. [Fr., from L. fecwndus), 
fruitful ; fertile ; productive.— 
v., fee’undate, to make fruitful ; 
to cause to bear.—n., fecun’- 
dity, fruitfulness. 

fed’eral, a. [Fr., from L. foedus, a 
treaty], belonging to a _ treaty 
or agreement; constituted by 
an agreement between different 
states.—a., fed’erate, bound 
together by treaty ;—vr., to bring 
together by agreement under one 
government.—n., federa‘tion, a 
joining together by agreement ; 
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a number of states under one 
supreme government. 

fee, n. [O.Fr., from same root as 
A.S. feoh, property], right of 
holding land ; a grant of land in 
return for service ; money paid 
for service ;—v., to pay for work ; 
to hire.—pres. p., feeing; p.p., 
feed ; past, feed. 

fee’ble, a. [Fr., from L. flebilis, 
Sere having little strength ; 


weak. 

feed, v. [A.S.], to give or take food; 
to make fat ;—n., an allowance 
of food.—past and p.p., fed. 

feel, v. [A.S.], to know by the 
touch ; to be conscious of; to 
perceive.—past and p.p., felt.— 
ns., fee’ler, that by which one 
feels ; something said or done to 
find out what others are think- 
ing; (pl.) the antennae of insects ; 
fee'ling, the sense of touch; 
softness of heart ; state of mind ; 
(pl.) the affections or emotions ; 
—a., tender -hearted. 

feign (fan), v. [Fr., from L. fingére, 
to pretend], to make up in the 
mind ; to make a mere show of ; 
to pretend.—n., feint (fdnt), 
something pretended ; a make- 
believe ; a pretended blow or 
movement intended to mislead ; 
—v., to make a feint. 

feld’spar or fel’spar, ns. [Ger. 
feld, a field; spath, spar], a 
erystalline rock-forming mineral. 

felie’ity (félis’iti), n. [L. felicitas], 
happiness; great joy.—v., felie’- 
itate, to make happy ; to wish 
joy to.—a., felic’itous, happy ; 
prosperous ; well and fitly said. 

fé'line, a. [L. félis, a cat), belong- 
ing to the cat tribe ; like a cat. 

fell (1), v. [A.S. fiellan, trans. form 
of FALL], to cause to fall; to 
knock or cut down; also pust 
of FALL. 

fell (2), a, [O.Fr. fel, from late L. 
fello, FELON], cruel ; ruthless. 

fell (3), n. [A.S.], a skin with the 
wool or hair on, 

fell (4), n. [Scand.], a wild, barren 


hill. 
fellah, ». [Arab.], an Egyptian 
peasant ; pl., fellaheen, fellahin. 
felloe (fel’d) or felly, n. [A.S.], the 


fender 


rim or part of the rim of. a 
wheel. 

fellow (fel’d), n. [Scand., from root 
of FEET], a sharer with another ; 
an equal in power, etc ; one of 
two suited to each other; a 
member of a college or learned 
society ; a worthless person.— 
n., fellowship, state of being 
a fellow ; close companionship ; 
likeness of thought and feeling ; 
a scholarship at college ; mem- 
bership of a learned society. 

fel’on, ». [Fr., from late L. fello, a 
traitor], a wicked person; one 
who has committed a serious 
crime.—a., felo’nious, wicked ; 
done with intention.—n., fel’- 
ony, great wickedness ; a serious 
crime. 

fel’spar. See FELDSPAR. 

felt (1), m. [A.S.], cloth made of 
wool not woven but mixed with 
thin glue and rolled together ;— 
v., to cover with felt, 

felt (2), past of FEEL, 

fe’male, n. [lr., from L. fémella, a 
young woman], one of the young- 
bearing sex ; a woman ;—a., be- 
longing to women. 

feminine (fem’inin), a. [Fr., from 
L. fémina), belonging to a wo- 
man; (grammar) marking the 
gender of the female sex. 

fe’‘mur, n. [L. femur, femoris, the 
thigh], the thigh bone.—a., 
femoral, pertaining to the thigh. 

fen, n. [A.S.], low land partly or 
wholly covered with water ; 
boggy land. 

fence (fens), n. [short for DEFENCE], 
that which defends; the art of 
defending ; a railing enclosing a 
field ; # receiver of stolen goods. 
—v., to use weapons or argu- 
ments in defence ; to shut in; 
to surround.—a., fen‘cible, able 
to be defended ;—n. pl., soldiers 
for home service only. —a., 
fen’eing, defending ;—n., self- 


defence ;_ fighting with. swords 
or rapiers; the putting up of 
a fence. i 


fend, v. [short for DEFEND], to kee 
off; to support; to provide. for. 

fen’der, ., an iron bar or plate 
before a fire to keep the ashes, 


Fenian 


etc., from spreading ; something 
to protect a ship from rubbing 
against the pier. 

Fe’nian n. [O.Ir. féne, the ancient 
Irish], a member of an Irish 
society hostile to the British 
government.—n., Fe’nianism. 

fen‘nel, n. (A.S., from L. foenum, 
hay], a plant with a pleasant 
smell, fine leaves, and yellow 
flowers. 

feoff (fef), v. [Fr. (see Frer)], to 
give possession of a grant of 
land ;—n., a fief. 

fer’ment n. [L. fermentum, leav- 
en], that which causes fermen- 
tation ; motion among the parts 
of a fluid.—v. ferment’, to be 
in a state of fermentation ; to be 
angry or excited.—n., fermen- 
ta’tion, process of decomposi- 
tion in a liquid which produces 
alcohol. 

fern, n. [A.S.], a plant with leaves 
usually like feathers, having the 
seed or spores on the back. 

fero’cious (féro’shis), a. [Fr., from 
L. ferox), fierce ; wild ; cruel.— 
n., feroe’ity, fierceness. 

fer’ret, n. [Fr., from L. far, thief], 
an animal of the weasel kind used 
for hunting rabbits ;—v., to hunt 
out, as a ferret does ; to seek out 
quietly and patiently. 

fer’ric, fer’rous, as. [L. ferrum], 
pertaining to iron. 

ferru’ginous (féroo’jinis), a. [L. 
ferriigo, rust], of the colour of 
iron-rust ; brownish red. 

ferrule (fer’iil), n. [Fr., from L. 
viridla, a little bracelet], a guard 
of metal on the end of a staff. 

fer’ry, v. [A.S. ferian, to carry 
over], to carry across in a boat ; 
—n., the place where a _ boat 
crosses ; the right to ferry people 
across ; a boat. 

fer’tile (fér'til), a. [Fr., from L. 
fertilis (ferre, to bear)], able to 
bear fruit; having plenty of 
fruit ; rich in thought or inven- 
tion.—n., fertil’ity, power to 
bear fruit ; richness of thought 
and imagination.—v., fer’tilize, 
to make fertile ; to cause to bear 
fruit.—ns., fertiliza’tion; fer- 
tiliz’er, 
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fer’ule, n. [L. feriila, a rod, fen- 
nel], a cane or rod for punishing 
children. 

fer’vent, a. [O.Fr., from L. fervére, 
to boil], boiling ; hot ; warm in 
feeling ; earnest.—a., fer’vid.— 
n., fer’vour (fer’vur), warmth 
of feeling ; zeal. 

fes’tal and fes’tive, as. [L. festum, 
a FEAST], belonging to joy and 
gladness ; of the nature of a 
feast.—ns., fes’tival, a festive 
time; a feast; festiv’ity, re- 
joicings. 

fes’ter, v. [O.Fr., from L. FISTULA], 
to become inflamed and gather 
matter ;—n., a suppurating sore, 

festoon’, n. [Fr., prob. from L. 
festum, a FEAST], an ornament of 
flowers hanging in a curve; a 
carved ornament like a wreath; 
—v., to deck with festoons. 

fetch, v. [A.S. feccan], to go and 
bring a thing; to bring, as its 
price ; to bring about; to get 
within reach. 

féte (fat), n. [Fr., from L. festwm, 
@ FEAST], a time of rejoicing ;— 
v., to entertain with great show. 

fetid (fetid or fé’tid), a. [L. fetidus, 
ill-smelling], having a strong 
offensive smell. 

fetish (fetish or fé’tish), n. [Fr., 
from L. factiiius, made up], a 
thing supposed to have magical 
power, and worshipped; a 
eharm ; an idol. 

fet’lock, n., the ruft of hair above 
and behind a horse’s foot; the 
joint where this tuft grows. 

fet‘ter, n. [A.S., from root of Foor], 
a chain for the feet; anything 
that hinders motion ;—v., to the 
the feet ; to keep from moving. 

fet’tle, n., order, condition. 

feu (fi), n. [FEE], a grant of land 
for building in return for an 
annual payment; the land so 
granted ;—v., to take or give 
land in this way.—wns., feu’ar, 
one who takes a feu; feu-duty, 
annual payment by holder of 
land granted. 

feud (1) (fad), n. [H., from root of 
Fon), ill-fecling; a prolonged 


quarrel. 
feud (2) (fad), n. (med. L. feudum, 
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from root of FEE], land paid for | fidu’cial (fida’shidl), a. [L. fidieia, 


by service.—a., feu’dal, belong - 
ing to yeuds or fiefs.—ns., feu’- 
dalism, the custom of paying 
rent in military service; feu’- 
datory, one who holds a fief ;— 
a., held on condition of service. 

fe’ver, n. [A.S., from L. febris], an 
illmess causing great heat and 
quick beating of the heart ; great 
excitement ;—v., to grow ill of a 
fever.—a., fe’verish, slightly ill, 
or showing signs of fever. 

few (f7), a. [A.8.], not many, 

fey (fda), a. [A.S.], doomed ; fated 
for death. 

fez, n. (Fez, a town in Morocco], a 
close-fitting brimless red hat 
with tassel. 

fias’co, n. (It, flask], a breakdown ; 
an attempt that fails badly. 

fi‘at, n. (L. fiat, let it be done], a 
command ; a decree. 

fib, n. [form of FABLE ?], something 
said not true ; a soft name for a 
lie ;—v., to tell lies.—pres. p., 
fibbing ; 3 p.p., fibbed. 

fi’bre (ji'bér), n. ‘Fr, from L. fibra, 
a thread], a thin thread ; 
fine parts of a thread; the 
thread -like parts in the tissue of 
animals or plants; strength (of 
body or mind).—a., fi’brous, 
made up of fibres. 

“fic, suff. [L., from facére, to make, 
to do], forming adjectives (as 
TERRIFIC, PACIFIC). 

fickle (/ikl), a. [A.S.], moving about ; 
not fixed ; always changing. 

fle’tion (jik’shén), n. [L. fictio, a 
pretence (fingére, to FEIGN)], a 
made-up story ; something not 
real but imagined.—a., ficti’- 
tious, not real ; only imaginary. 

fiddle (fidl), n. [A.S.], a musical 
instrument of four strings played 
with a bow; a violin ;—v., to 
play on a fiddle. 

fidel’ity, n. (Fr., from L. fidélitas 
(fidélis, faithful)], faithfulness ; 
carefulness in duty ; closeness 
to truth ; honesty ; loyalty. 

fidg’et (fij’ct), v. [etym. #], to move 
by fits and starts ; to be unable 
to rest ;—n. pl., a state of rest- 
lessness ; inability to rest.—da., 
fidg’ety. 


confidence], showing confidence ; 
of the nature of a trust.—a., 
fidu’eiary, held in trust ;—n., 
one who holds a thing in trust. 

fie (fi), int. [O0.Fr. and L, fil, ex- 
pressing dis: 

flef (féf ), n. [0. Fr., as FEE)], land 
held from a superior and paid 
for in military service, 

field (féld), n. [A.S.],an open piece 
of ground; fenced land for 
growing crops ; a wide surface ; 
a place where something takes 
place ;—-v., to catch, stop, or 
throw the ball at cricket.—ns., 
field’-day, a day when troops 
are in the field for exercise ; 
field’fare, a bird of the thrush 
kind ; field’ -glass, a small 
telescope for path eyes; fleld’- 
mar’shal, an officer of the high- 
est rank in the army; fleld’- 
officer, an officer above the 
rank of captain, and under that 
of a general; field’-work, a 
fortification thrown up in the 


field. 
the | fiend (fénd), n. [A.S. féond], one 


who hates with cruel wickedness ; 
an evil spirit or devil.—da., 
flen’‘dish. 

fierce (férs), a, [Fr., from L. ferus, 
wild], like a wild beast ; ready to 
kill ; violent.—n., fieree’ness, 

fife, n. (Fr. fifre or Ger. pfeife), a 
ome musical instrument like a 

ute. 

fifteen’, a. and n. [A.S.], one more 
than fourteen, 

fifty, a. and n., five times ten.— 
n, and a., fifty per cent to each of 
two ; share and share alike, 

fig, n. [Fr., from L. ficus], a frult- 
tree with large leaves ; the fruit 
aS ne fig-tree ; a term of con- 


feht. bi, %. 3 Me 1, to try for vic- 


tory ; (with) to try to get the 
better of ; + act against; to 
force one’s way; to carry on 


war ;—., an effort to get vic- 
tory.—pasi and p.p., fought. 
fig’ment, n. [L. figmentum, a 
fiction (fingére, to FERIGN)], an 
invented story. 
fig’ure, n. ([Fr,, from L, figaira 


filament 


(Uingére, to ruiGN)}, the shape or 
form of a thing; any likeness ; 
an Arabic numeral; a form of 
words not to be understood 
literally ; (collog.) value or price ; 
——v., to form or shape ; to mark 
with figures; to make figures, 
or work with numbers; to 
appear as some one great.—a., 
fig’drative, described by pic- 
tures ; expressed in words not 
intended literally.—n., fig’ure- 
head, the figure in front of a 
ship, etc. 

fil‘ament, n. [Fr., from L. filwm, 
a fine thread], anything thread - 
like. 

fil’bert, n. [Fr.], a hazel-nut. 

filch, v. [etym. ?], to steal. 

file (1), n. [Fr., from L. filum, a 
thread], a thread or wire upon 
which papers are put in order ; 
papers kept in order; news- 
papers bound in order; a line 
of soldiers marching one behind 
another ; a list or roll ;—v., to 
put on a file; to bring a case 
before a court by putting it 
among the records. 

file (2), m. [A.S.], a piece of steel 
made rough for smoothing wood 
or metal ;—v., to smooth with a 
file—n., fi'ling, a small bit 
rubbed off with a file. 

filial (fil’/idl), a. (Li. filus, a son], 
becoming to a son or daughter. 

filibog, n. [C., a little fold], a kilt 
worn by the Scottish High- 
landers. 

fil‘ibuster, n. [Sp., corruption of 
Du. vrijbuitér, FREEBOOTER], a 
soldier or sailor who sailed about 
in search of plunder ; a pirate. 

filiform, a. [L. filum, a thread ; 
FORM], in the form of a fine 
hread. 

filigree, n. [Fr., from It., from 
root of FILE (1) and GRAIN], fine 
thread-like work made of gold 
or silver wire. 

fill, v. [A.S.], to make or become 
full; to give enough; to per- 
form the duties of (an office) ; 
to spread out (sails) ;—n., that 
which fills. 

fil'let, n. [Fr., a little thread, from 
L. fitum), a band for tying round 
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the head ; meat cut from a fleshy 
part ;. boned meat or fish ; a flat 
band between two rows of mould: 
ings ;—v., to bind with a fillet; 
to divide fish into fillets. 

fil‘lip, v. [@., another form of 
FLIP], to strike with the nail of 
the finger suddenly jerked from 
the front of the thumb ;—.,, 
a slight blow by a jerk of the 
finger ; stimulus ; impulse. 

filly, n. [from root of rose 
romale foal ; a young mi 

film, n.[A.S., ‘trom root of rat (Oh 
a very thin skin or covering ; 
roll of celluloid on which a! 
stantaneous pictures are made 
for exhibition by cinematograph; 
a slender thread ;—v., to make 
a film.—a., fil/my, resembling 
gauze. 

fil’ter, v. [Fr., from root of FELT 
(1)], to purify water by passing 
it through felt or other sub- 
stance ; to flow through a filter ; 
—n., any substance through 
which liquid can pass and be 
cleared ; a vessel for clearing 
water.—v., fil’‘trate, to filter; 
—., liquid that has been passed 
through a filter.—n., filtra’tion, 

filth, n. [A.S.], dirty matter ; 3 any- 
thing that defiles.—a., fil ‘thy, 
dirty ; using foul thoughts or 
foul words.—»., fil’‘thiness, state 
of being filthy; that which 
makes filthy; foulness of thought 
or speech. 

fin, n. [A.S.], the part of a fish by 
which it balances itself and 
moves forward in the water.— 
a., fin’ny, having fins. 

final, a. [O.Fr., from L. findlis 
(finis, an end)], at the end; re- 
ferring to something aimed at.— 
ns., fina’le (fina‘ld) [It.], the 
end ; the last part of a piece of 
music or of a play; final’ity, 
state of being final; complete- 
ness.—adv., fi‘nally, lastly ; in 


conclusion. 
finance’, n. [Fr., from late® L. 
fiancia, payment (L. finis, an 


end)], revenue of a government 
or of a private person ; the art 
of managing public money ; (pl. 
or FUNDS) money in hand ;—wv, 


finch 


to manage money matters; to 
provide money.—a., finan’cial, 
pertaining to finance.—vn., finan’- 
cier (findn’siér), one skilled in 
managing money. 

finch, n. [A.S.J, the name of a 
family of singing -birds. 

find, v. [A.S.], to come upon or 
meet with ; to discover by look- 
ing for ; to learn by experience ; 
to learn to be true; to supply 
something needed ;—past and 
pp. found;—n., something 
found. 

fine (1), a. [Fr., from L. finitus, 
finished (finis, an end)], free of 
everything not required ; pure ; 
thin; polished ;—v., to make 
pure.—ns., fine’ness; fi’nery, 
fine things ; ornaments or dress, 
—a., fin‘ieal, fin’icking, over- 
fine ; fine for the sake of show ; 
over-precise about details. 

fine (2), n. [L. finis, an end], a 
payment which settles a claim ; 
a payment ordered as a punish- 
ment ;—v., to punish by order- 
ing to pay a sum of money. 

finesse’ (jfines’), n. [Fr., from root 
of FINE (1)], artful action; a 
clever plan ;—v., to use a 
clever plan. 

fin’‘ger (fing’gér), n. [A.S.], the 
part that catches; one of the 
five divisions of the hand ; any- 
thing that points ;—v., to touch ; 
to play on an instrument.—n., 
fin’gering, manner of touching 
musical keys. 

fin’ial, n. [L. finis, an end], the 
ornament on the top of a pin- 
nacle or spire. 

fin‘ish, v. [Fr., from L. finire, to 
end], to bring or come to an 
end; to complete ;—~n., the end ; 
fineness of work. 

finite, a. [L. finitus, limited], hav- 
ing bounds or limits; (grammar) 
marked by person and number, 
as the verb. 

fiord or fjord (fe-ord’), n. [Nor- 
wegian], a long narrow arm of 
the sea between steep cliffs. 

fir, n. [M.E., prob. from Scand.], 
a cone-bearing tree of several 
kinds, producing valuable timber. 

fire, n. [A.S.], that which burns and 
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gives light and heat ; something 
being burned ; the discharge of 
a@ gun or guns; heat of passion 
or feeling ; brightness of fancy ; 
—v., to put fire to ; to cause to 
burn ; to discharge (a gun); to 
take fire.—a., fi’ery, full of or 
like fire; easily roused ; very 
active.—ns., fire’-arms, weapons 
for shooting with by means of 
gunpowder ; fire’-brand, a piece 
of wood on fire ; a person who 
goes about making mischief ; 
fire’-brigade, a company of 
men for putting out fires; flre’- 
damp, a dangerous explosive 
gas found in coal-mines, chemi- 
cally called marsh-gas or me- 
thane ; fire’-engine, an engine 
for putting out fires; | fire’- 
escape, a long ladder for saving 
people from burning houses ; 
fire’-fly, a small insect giving 
out a bright light in the dark ; 
fire‘lock, an old gun fired by a 
lock with flint and steel; fire’- 
man, a man who tends fires ; 
one employed in putting out fires. 
—a., fire’proof, proof against 
fire.—ns., fire’-ship, a ship filled 
with things that burn easily, used 
for setting fire to an enemy’s 
ships; fire’-water, a term 
applied by the N. Amer. Indians 
to intoxicating liquors; © fire’= 
works, preparations of gun- 
powder which show figures of 
different kinds when set on fire; 
fir’ing, a setting off of guns, 
etc. ; firewood. 

fir‘kin, n. [Du. vier, four; kin, 
small], the fourth part ofia 
barrel, or nine imperial gallons ; 
a cask containing fifty-six pounds 
of butter. 

firm, a. [O.Fr., from L. firmus, 
strong], strongly fixed; not 
easily moved ; closely packed ; 
—n., two or more partners in 
business ;—v., to make steady. 

fir’mament, n. [L. firmdmentum], 
the sky above the clouds, in 
which the stars seem to be. 

fir’man, n. [Pers.], an order or 
decree of an Eastern government. 

first, a. [A.S., sup. of ForE], before 
all others; highest in rank or 


firth 


quality ;—adv., before everyone 
or everything else.—a., first’- 
born, born first ; eldest ;—n., the 
eldest child.—a., first’-class, of 
the best kind ; the best railway or 
other accommodation ; highest 
division in an examination list.— 
ns., first’-fruits, the fruits first 
ripe ; the first earnings ; first’- 
ling, the first-born.—a., first’- 
pate, of the best kind. 

firth (férth), n. (Se., prob. from 
Scand. fiord], an arm of the sea ; 
the wide mouth of a river. 

fis’cal, a. [Fr., from L. fiscus, a 
money -basket], belonging to the 
revenue of the country ;—n., a 
treasurer; a law officer in Scot- 
land.—., fise, public treasury. 

fish, n. [A.S.], an animal that lives 
in water and breathes through 
gills ;—-v., to catch fish; to 
seek for in a cunning way.— 
ns., fish’er and fish’erman, a 
catcher of fish; fish’ery, the 
business of catching fish; a 
place for catching fish; fish’- 
monger, one who buys and sells 
fish.—a., fish’y, like a fish ; 
having the taste or smell of 
fish ; abounding in fish ; (collog.) 
doubtful in character. 

fissile (fis’il), a. [L. fissilis (findére, 
to split)), easily split. 

fissure (fish’ur), n. [L. fissairal, a 
narrow opening; a long and 
deep crack. 

n. [A.S.], the clenched or 
closed hand ;—v., to strike with 
the closed hand. 

fis’tila, n. [L. /istila, a pipe), a 
reed or pipe ; a narrow running 
sore.—4., fis’tilar, hollow. 

fit (1), v. [M.E., etym. ?], to make 
or to be of the right size, shape, 
or kind; to supply with some- 
thing needed ; to make ready ; 
to be suitable.—pres. p., fitting ; 
pp., fitted ;—a., made to suit. 
—ua., fitting, suitable ; proper ; 
—n., anything used in fitting up. 
often in pl.; m., fitness, suit- 
ability. 

fit (2), m. [A.S.], a stroke or blow ; 
a sudden attack of illness; a 
passing state of mind ; a sudden 
effort, soon over.—a., fit’ful, 
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flagon 

acting or moving by fits and 

starts ; irregular in movement. 

five, a. and n. [A.S.], one more 
than four.—mn., fives, a ball- 
game, like tennis, played against 
a@ wall. 

fix, v. [Fr., from L. fixus (figére, to 
fix)], to tie or fasten; to keep 
from moving ; to become firm; 
to settle ;—n., a position of 
difficulty.—a., fixed, firmly set. 
—ns., fix'ity, state of being 
fixed ; fix’ture, that which is 
fixed; a piece of permanent 
furniture. 

fizz and fiz’zle, vs. [imit.], to make 
a hissing noise like ginger-beer 
escaping. 

flab’bergast, v. [?], 
found ; to astonish. 

flab’by, a. [E., from root of FLAP], 
easily moved or shaken ; hang- 
ing loose. 

flae’cid (fldk’sid), a. [Fr., from L. 
flaceus, loose], giving way to 
pressure ; easily pushed out of 
shape ; lacking in vigour. 

flag (1), v. [E., imit.?], to grow 
slack or loose ; to hang down; 
to lose spirit.—pres. p., flag- 
ging; p.p., flagged. 

flag (2), n. [imit.], a banner; a 
water-plant with a broad leaf.— 
ns., flag’day, day on which small 
flags are sold for a charitable 
purpose ; flag’ship, the ship in 
which an admiral sails and hoists 
his flag. 

flag (3), n. [see FLAKE], a slab of 
stone used in paving ; any stone 
that easily splits into slices ;— 
v., to cover with flags.—pres. p., 
flagging ; p.p., flagged. 

flag’ellate (fidij’éldt), v. [L. flagel- 
lum, a whip], to whip or lash.— 
ns., flag’ellant and flag’ellator, 
one who flogs himself as a pun- 
ishment for sin ; flagella’tion, 

flageolet (fidj’dlet), mn. [O.Fr.. 
etym.?], a flute, with the 
mouthpiece at the end. 

flagitious (fldjish’us), a. [L. fldgi- 
tium, a disgraceful act], disgrace- 
fully wicked ; deeply criminal. 

flag’on, n. (Fr. flacon, from root of 

FLASK], a narrow-necked vessel 

for liquids, 


to dumb- 


flagrant 


fla’grant, a. [L. fldgrdre, to blaze], 
coming into clear notice ; open- 
ly wicked ; going on before one’s 
eyes.—., fla’grpancy, openness 
of crime. 

flail, n. [A.S., from L. flagellum, 


a whip], an instrument for 
thrashing corn. 
flair, n. (Fr. flairer, to smell], 


natural aptitude (for). 

flake, n. [etym.?], a thin slice ; 
a little bit of falling snow ;—v., 
to form into flakes; to come 
off in flakes.—a., fla’ky, coming 
off in flakes. 

flamboy‘ant, a. (Fr. flamboyer, 
fron L. flamma, a flame], with 
showy colour ; making gorgeous 
display. 

flame, n. [Fr., from L. flamma), 
that part of fire which shoots 
up; heat of passion; activity 
of mind ;—v., to burn with light 
and heat; to be angry.—a., 
flam‘ing, bright red or yellow; 
zealous. 

flamin’go (fldming’gd), mn, a 
tropical bird of a bright red 
colour with long legs and a long 
neck. 

flange (fidnj), nm. [corruption of 
O.Fr. flanch, FLANK], a raised 
rim to strengthen a wheel or 
guide it on a rail; a wider part 
on the end of a pipe. 

flank, ». [Fr.), the fleshy part of 
the side below the ribs ; the side 
of a body of troops ;—v., to pass 
round or be posted at the side. 

flan’nel, nm. [Welsh?)], a _ soit, 
loosely woven cloth made of 
wool.—n., flannelette, cotton 
material treated to resemble wool. 

flap, n. [imit.?], anything broad 
and loose, or the sound or stroke 
made by it ;—v., to strike with 
something loose ; to hang down 
like a flap ; to move like wings. 

flare, v. [Scand.?], to blaze up 
with a bright unsteady light ; 
to show bright colours ;—., a 
bright unsteady light; a light 
that pains the eyes. 

flash, v. [imit.?], to break sud- 
denly into flame; to be bright 
and then disappear; to come 
suddenly into the mind; to 
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cause to flash ;—n., a blaze ap- 
pearing for a moment ; a bright 
thought ;—a., showy and cheap ; 
vulgar.—da., flash’y, all show. 

flask, n. [Fr. flasque], a vessel with 
a narrow neck for liquids or 
gunpowder. 

Beh a. (Scand.], having no hills or 

valleys; smooth and even; 

lying all its length ; level ; with- 
out spirit ; tasteless ; ; without 
interest ; below the right piteh 
in music ;—n., ground even and 
level ; the flat side ; a mark ()) 
to lower a note half a tone; 
a story of a building; one 
easily deceived.—adv., flat’/ly. 
—n., flat’ness.—v., flatten, to 
make or grow flat; to smooth 
out ; to lower the pitch. 

flat’ter, v. [etym. ?], to deceive by 
fair words ; to praise too highly ; 
to take much notice of.—n., 
fiat’tery, false praise. 

flat’ilent, a. [Fr., from L. fldtus, 
a breath], filed with wind.—m., 
flat/Glence, gas in the stomach. 

flaunt (jlawnt), v. [etym.?], to 
spread to the wind ; to make an 
impudent show of. 

fla’vour (fld’ vir), n. (prob. O.Fr., 
from L. fldgrdre (see FRAGRANT)], 
smell or taste; that which 
pleases the taste ;—v., to give 
a pleasant taste to. 

flaw, n. (Scand. ?], a break in any- 
thing ; a weak spot ; a blemish ; 
—v., to make a flaw. 

flax, n. [A.S.], a plant from the 
fibres of which linen is made ; 
the fibres dressed and ready for 
spinning.—a., flax’en, made of 
or like flax. 

flay, v. [A.S.], to take the skin off. 

flea (fié), mn. [A.S.], a small trouble- 
some insect that moves by leap- 


ing. 

fleck, n. [Scand.?], a spot or 
streak ; a little bit ;—v., to spot 
or streak. 

flee’tion. See under FLEXIBLE. 

fledge (flej), v. [A.S.], to make 
ready to fly; to supply with 
feathers or wings.—wn., o 
ling, a bird newly fledged. 

flee, v. [A.S., from same root as 
FLY], to run away ; to escape.— 


fleece 170 flop 


pres. p., fleeing; p.p., fled; past, 
fled 


fleece (flés), n. [A.S.], the woolly 
covering of a sheep ;—v., to cut 
off the wool from ; to plunder. 
—as., fleeced (flést), having a 
fleece ; robbed; flee’cy, like a 
fleece ; soft. 

fleet (1), m. [A.S.], a number of 
ships together ; the warships of 
a country. 

fleet (2), v. [A.S.], to pass quickly ; 
—da., moving quickly.—b., fleet’ - 
ness.—a., flee’ting, passing 
quickly. 

Flem‘ish, a. belonging to the 
people of Flanders ;—x., their 
language. 

flesh, n. [A.S.], the muscles cover- 
ing the bones; the body apart 
from the soul; mankind.—a., 
flesh’ly, pertaining to the flesh ; 
human ; worldly ; flesh’y, 
plump ; fat.—n., flesh’er [Sc.], 
one who sells flesh. 

fleur-de-lis (fiér’-dé-lé), n. [(Fr.], 
the lily, part of the royal arms 
of France. 

flexible and flexile (flek’sil), as. 
(L. fleribilis (flectere, to bend)), 
that can be easily bent; easily 
changed in opinion.—ws., flex, 
a piece of flexible wire for an 
electric current; flexibil‘ity ; 
flexion (flck’shdn), state of being 
bent ; the change on the ends 
of words in grammar.—a., flex’- 
tious, full of windings.—x., 
flex’ure, a bend or turning. 

flick, n. [imit. ?], a light sharp blow. 

flick’er, v. [A.S.], to flutter the 
wings without flying ; to shake 
rapidly ; to quiver ; to vibrate; 
—n., the golden-winged wood- 
pecker, common in_ eastern 
N. America. 

flight (flit), n. [A.S.], act of flying 
or fleeing ; a running away; a 
number of birds (or arrows) 
flying together ; a row of steps ; 
high motion of thought or fancy. 
—a., fligh’ty, fanciful; some- 
what disordered. 

flim’sy (flim‘zi), a. [etym. ?%], not 
able to hear weight; easily 
broken or pushed aside; with- 
out strength. 


flinch, v. (Fr.], to shrink back; 
to lose courage ; to fail. 

fling, v. (Scand. ?], to throw ; to 
throw with force ;—n., a throw. 
—pres. p., flinging ; p.p., flung ; 
past, flung. 

flint, mn. [A.S.], a very hard stone, 
used to strike fire; anything 
very hard.—a., flinty. 

flip, v. [imit.?], to strike or jerk 
lightly ;—n., a light stroke or 
jerk.—a., flip’pant, having a 
quick tongue; saucy; dis- 
respectful. 

flirt, v. [imit. ?], to throw or jerk 
about ; to play at love-making ; 
—wn., a trifiler in love ; a foolish, 
giddy girl.—n., flirta’tion. 

flit, v. [see FLEET (2)], to fly quick- 
ly ; to move from place to place ; 
to pass to and fro.—pres. p., 
flitting ; p.p., flitted. 

flitch, n. [A.S.], the side of a pig 
salted and cured, 

float, v. [A.S.], to rest or move on 
the surface of a liquid ; to keep 
from sinking; to set agoing, 
es a business ;—s., the cork 
used in fishing to supportthe line ; 
floata’tion, the act of floating. 

flock (1), n. [A.S.], a number of 
birds or beasts together ; a com- 
pany ;—v., to come in crowds. 

flock (2), n. [L. fioccus], a lock of 
wool or hair; the refuse of 
wool and cotton. 

floe (fio), n. [Norse flo, a layer), 
floating ice. 

flog, v. [perhaps from L. (see 
FLAGELLATE)], to beat with a rod 
or whip ; to punish with blows. 
—pres. p., flogging; pp. 
flogged. 

flood (jliid), n. [A.S.], a great flow 
of water ; a swollen river; the 
flowing tide; the deluge of 
Noah ;—v., to cover with water, 
—wn., flood’-gate, a gate to let 
water pass or to stop it. 

floor (fidr), n. [A.S.], the part of a 
room on which one walks ; the 
parts of a house on one level ;— 
v., to put on a floor; to knock 
down.—™n., fleor’ing, a floor; 
wood or planks for a floor. 

flop, v. {see FLAP], to fall awk- 
wardly or heavily. 


Flora 


Flor’a, n. [L.], the goddess of 
flowers ; flor’a, the flowers of a 
district collectively.—a., flor’al, 
pertaining to or made of flowers. 

flores’cence, n. [L. jlorescére, to 
begin to FLOWER], a bursting into 
flower; the time of bursting 
into flower. 

flor’et, n., a little flower ; a single 
part of a head of flowers. 

flor’id, a., bright in colour ; tinged 
with red ; flowery. 

flor’in, n. [O.Fr.], a coin first made 
in Florence ; two-shilling piece. 

flor’ist, n., a seller or grower of 
flowers. 

floss, n. [perhaps from root of 
FLOCK (2)], the soft, silky stuff 
in the pods of beans and other 
plants ; untwisted fibres of sill. 

flotation or floatation. See FLOAT. 

flotilla, n. [Sp., from same root 
as FLOAT], a fieet of small vessels. 

flotsam, n. [O.Fr., fram root to 
FLOAT], goods found floating at 
sea after a shipwreck. 

flounce (1) (flouns), n. [Fr. froncer, 
to wrinkle, from L. frons, the 
forehead], a border sewed to the 
skirt of a dress.;—v., to orna- 
ment with flounces. 

flounce (2) [Scand. ?], to jump or 
throw oneself about;—n., a 
sudden throw or jerk. 

floun’der, v. [Scand. ?], to toss the 
limbs about ; to struggle, as in 
water ;—n., a flat fish found 
near river mouths. 

flour, n. [form of FLOWER], the 
flower or finest part of meal ; 
ground wheat; any fine pow- 
der ;—v., to grind to fine pow- 
der ; to sprinkle with flour. 

flour’ish (fiir’ish), v. [Fr., from L. 
flérére (flds, FLOWER)], to bloom 
or flower; to thrive; to wave 
about in the hand;—x, a 
flowery or ornamental turn in 
writing or music; a great show. 
—a., flour’ishing. 

flout, v. [FLUTE ?], to mock ; to talk 
to scornfully ; to treat with con- 
tempt ;—., mockery ; a sneer. 

flow (jd), v. [A.S.], to run like 
water ; to rise like the tide; to 
be abundant; to hang loose ; 
—., @ stream of water. 
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flutter 


flower, n. [L. florem (los, a flower)], 
a blossom.—v., to bloom ;—a., 
flowery. 

flown (flén). See FLY. 

flue’tuate, v. [L. fluctus, a wave], 
to rise and fall; to be always 
changing.—n., fluetua’tion. 

flue (floo), n. [etym. ?], a passage 
for air or smoke. 

flu’ent (floo’ént), a. [L. fluére, to 
flow], flowing smoothly ; speak- 
ing easily.—n., flu’eney. 

flu’id (floo’id), a. [Fr., from L. 
fluidus (fluére, to flow)], flowing ; 
moving like a liquid ;—n., that 
which flows, as water, gas, air, 
ete.—n., fluid‘ity, the state of 
a liquid or gas. 

fluke (1) (flook), n. [A.S.], a floun- 
der ; a parasitic worm. 

fluke (2), n. {etym. ?], the part of 
an anchor that grips; a chance 
hit. 

flum’mery, 7. 
jelly made from meal ; 


[Welsh], a thin 
empty 


flunk’ey, n. [FLANK, at one’s side?], 
a footman; a servant wearing 
livery ; a toady. 

flu’orine, n. [L. fluere, to flow], a 
chemical element in the form of 
a pale yellow gas. 

flur’ry, n. [imit.], a blast of wind ; 
a sudden windy shower; a 
scare ;—v., to agitate.—wpres. p., 
flur uprying $ p-p., flurried. 

flush (1), v. [imit. 2, to flow swiftly 
and suddenly ; to wash with a 
stream of water ; to become or 
to make red in the face ;—n., a 
sudden flowing ; a rush of blood 
to the face. 

flush (2), a. [FLUSH (1) ?], glowing ; 
full of life; well supplied, as 
with money ; having two ad- 
jacent surfaces level. 

flus’ter, v. [Scand.?], to make 
confused; to bustle ;—x., hurry ; 
confusion. 

flute (floot), n. [Fr., prob. imit.], a 
wind-instrument with the blow- 
hole on the upper side near the 
end; a groove in a pillar ;—v., 
to play on a flute; to make 
grooves. 

flut’ter, v. [A.S.], to move quickly 
to and fro; to flap wings with- 
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out flying; to throw into con-, fog (1), n. [etym.?], rank grass 


fusion ;—%., unsteady motion ; 
confusion of mind. 

flux, n. [Fr., from L. flucus 
(fuére, to flow)], filuid-like move- 
ment; things coming closely in 
succession ; that which flows ; 
substance which assists melt- 
ing ;—v., to make fluid; to melt, 
—n., flux’ion, the act of flowing. 

fly, v. [A.S.], to move in the air 
with wings; to run away; to 
cause to fly ;—n., a small insect 
properly with two transparent 
wings; a fish-hook dressed to 
imitate a fly.—pres. p., flying; 
p.p., flown ; past, flow.—v., fly- 
fish, to fish with a hook dressed 
like a fly.—~ns., fly’eateher, the 
name of several species of birds 
which catch insects on the wing ; 
fiy-fisher; fly’ing-fish, a fish 
that can leap into the air as 
if flying; fly’ing-squir’rel, a 
squirre] that can leap as if it 
were flying; fiy’-leaf, a white 
leaf at the beginning or end of 
a book; fly’-wheel, a large 
heavy wheel on an engine to 
keep its motion regular. 

foal, nm. [A.S.], a young horse or 
ass ;—v., to give birth to a foal. 

foam, n. [A.S.], the white froth 
that gathers on water when 
greatly agitated ;—v., to gather 
foam; to be in a rage.—a., 


‘oa’my. 

fob (1), n. [?], a small pocket in 
the waisthand of the breeches. 

fob (2), v. [Ger. foppen, to befooll], 
(off) to cheat. 

fo’e’sle. See FORECASTLE. 

fo’cus, n. [L., a fire-place], a point 
where many rays of light meet ; 
a meeting point; the principal 
point of a conic section; (pl.) 
fo‘cuses and fo’ei;—v., to 
cause rays to meet in a point. 
—p.p., focused or focussed.— 
a., fo’eal, 

fod’der, n. [A.8.], dry food for 
cattle ;—v., to give food to cattle. 

foe (fo), n. [A.S., from foegan, to 
hate], an enemy ; one who hates 
another.—., foe’man, 

foe’tus, n. [L. foetus, offspring], a 
young animal in the womb or egg. 


growing after hay. 

fog (2), n. [Foe (1) ?], a thick mist ; 
—v., to cover with mist— 
pres. p., fogging; p.p., fogged. 
—a., fog’gy.—ns., fog’-bell, 
-horn, -signal, means of sound- 
ing an alarm of danger during a 
fog. 

fo’gy, n. [FoGGY ?], a dull old fellow. 

foi’ble, n. [Fr., from root of 
FEEBLE], a weak point in a 
person’s character, 

foil (1), v. [I'r., from late L. fullare, 
to dress cloth by beating], to 
trample under foot; to defeat; 
to disappoint ;—n., a failure on 
the point of success; a blunt 
sword with a button at the end 
used in fencing. 

foil (2), n. ([Fr., from L. folium, a 
leaf], a thin plate of metal; a 
leaf of metal put under a pre- 
cious stone to increase its bright. 
ness ; the coating of a looking- 
glass; any framing or back- 
ground that makes a thing look 
better, 

foist, v. [Du.], to bring in without 
just right or warrant. 

fdld, v. [A.S.], to lay one part over 
another; to wrap up; to put 
sheep into a fold ;—x., a part 
turned over; an enclosure for 
sheep, 

fo’liage (f6'lidj), n. [Fr., from L. 
folium, a leaf], the leaves ofa tree. 


fo’liate, v. to beat thin like a leaf ; 


to cover with a coating of metal. 
—a., foliated, covered with thin 
plates ; consisting of thin plates, 
—n., folia’tion, a bursting out 
into leaf; the arrangement of 
leaves within the bud; a beat- 
out of metal into thin plates; 
ornamental tracery. 


fo'lio, n. [L. folium, a leaf], a sheet 


of paper once folded; a book 
with four pages to the shect; a 
single or double page of an 
account book ;—a., formed of 
paper once folded. 


folk ( fdk), n. [A.S.], people; the 


inhabitants of a country.—n, 
folk’-lore, tales passing among 
the people about their fore- 
fathers, ete, 


follicle 


fol'licle, n. [L. folliculus, a little 
bag], a small bag ; a seed vessel ; 
a gland. 

follow, v. [A.S.], to go or come 
after; to act in the same way 
as; to result from; to keep 
attention fixed on; to go in 
pursuit of ; to understand the 
meaning of; to adopt as an 
opinion ; to practise (a trade).— 
ns., fol‘lower, one who follows ; 
a disciple ; following, followers. 

folly, n. (O.Fr., from fol, roo), 
want of understanding ; foolish 
conduct ; weakness of mind. 

foment’, v. [Fr., from L. fomentum, 
a bathing with warm water 
(fovére, to warm)], to bathe with 
warm water; to soften with 
heat ; to encourage ;. to excite. 
—n., fomenta’tion. 

fond, «a. [etym.?],. loving too 
much; greatly pleased with.— 
n., fond’ness.—v., fondle, to 


caress. 

fon’dant, n. [Fr.], a soft kind of 
sweetmeat. 

font, n. [A.S., from L. fons, a 
FouNT], a spring ; a basin hold- 
ing water for baptism. 

food, n. [A.S.], what one feeds 
upon ; that which enables plants 
and animals to grow; that 
which feeds the mind. 

fool, n. [Fr., from L. follis, a wind- 
bag], one who is weak in mind ; 
a person who acts without think- 
ing, or who does wrong knowing 
it to be so; a jester ;—v., to 
deceive ;. to play the fool.—n., 
fool’ery, conduct of a fool; act 
of folly.—as., foolhar’dy, hardy 
or bold from want of thought ; 
foo'lish, without sense ; fool’- 
proof, that cannot be misunder- 
stood ; (of machinery, etc.) that 
cannot be misused. 

fools’cap, n., a size of paper, 
17X134 inches, which used to 
have as its watermark a fool's 
cap and bells. 

foot, mn. [A.S.], that upon which a 
person or thing stands ; the lower 
part of anything; a length of 
12 inches; soldiers on foot; 
two or more syllables in a verse ; 
(pl.) feet ;-—v., to dance or walk, 
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—ns., foot’ball, a ball kicked by 
the foot ; the game of football ; 
foot’hold, a place to set the 
foot; foot/ing, a firm founda- 
tion; a settlement; foot’man, 
a soldier on foot; a man-servant ; 
foot’note, a note at the foot ofa 
page; foot’pad [see Pap], a 
robber on foot; foot’print, the 
impression left on the ground by 
a foot; foot’rule, a measure a 
foot in length; foot’step, the 
mark of a foot; the sound of 
a step. 

fop, n. [7], a person very fond of 
dress.—., fop’pery, behaviour 
of a fop ; fondness for dress,— 
a., fop’pish, vain in dress ; too 
fine in manners. 

for, prep. [A.8.], in place of; on 
account of ; in the direction of ; 
in search of; during ;—conj., 
because. 

for-, pref. [A.S.], away ; without ; 
ill; amiss (as in FORBID, FOR- 
GET, FORSWEAR). 

for’age (for’dj), n. [Fr., from low 

fodrum, straw], food for 

horses or cattle ;—v., to search 
for food.—n., for’ay, a sudden 
invasion for plunder. 

for’asmuch, conj., because that. 

forbade’ (férbdd’). See FORBID. 

forbear’ (forbdir’), v. [A.S. For- 
BEAR], to bear with ; to hold one- 
self in check.—n., forbear‘ance, 
patience ; command of oneself. 

for’ bears, n. ancestors. 

forbid’, v. [A.S. ror-, BID], to tell 
one not to.—p.p. forbidden; 
past, forbade.—ca., forbid’ding, 
grim ; uninviting. 

force (fors), n. [Fr., from L. fortis, 
strong], that which causes or 
stops motion ; 


power to act; 
strength ; power used against 
a person; men prepared for 
action ; (pl.) armies or ships ;— 
v. to compel; to strain hard. 
—a., for’eible, having or using 
force ; difficult to stand against. 

for’ceps, ». [L.], a pair of tongs 
or pincers for taking hold of hot 
metal, etc; an instrument used 
by dentists, surgeons, etc. 

ford, n. [A.S. (see FARE)], a place 
in a river where one can wade 
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fore 


across ;—v., to cross a stream 
on foot.—a., for’dable. 

fore (1), a. [A.S.], in front ; com- 
ing first ;—adv., in the front ; 
before ; formerly.—pref., fore- 
(as in FORESEE).—n., fore’-arm, 
the arm between the elbow and 
the wrist.—v., forearm’, to arm 
or prepare beforehand. 

fore (2), int. (short for BEFORE], 
(in golf) beware ! 

forebode’, v., to have a feeling 
that something ill is going to 
happen.—., forebd’ding. 

forecast’, v., to plan beforehand ; 
to predict.—n., fore’cast, a plan 
or idea beforehand. 

fore’castle (for’kasl or fok’sl),n., 
an upper deck before the fore- 
mast, which formerly had a tur- 
ret near the prow; the front 
part of a ship. 

foreclose’, v. [Fr., from L. fords, 
outside ; claudére, to CLOSE), to 
shut out; to prevent; to force 
a person to pay up a mortgage 
or to lose his right of doing so.— 
n., forecld’sure, 

fore’father, n., a father some 
generations back ; an ancestor. 

forefinger, n., the finger next the 
thumb. 

fore’front, n., the very 
the foremost part. 

forego’ (1), v., to go before, mostly 
used in pres. p., foregoing and 
p.p., foregone. 

forego’ (1). See rorGo. 

fore’ground, n., the part of a 
picture which seems to be in 
front. 

fore’head (for’éd), n., the part of 
the face above the eyes. 

for’eign (for’in), a. (Fr., from L. 
fords, out of doors], ata distance ; 
belonging to another country ; 
coming from abroad; strange ; 
out of place.—n., foreigner, 
one who belongs to another 
country. 

forejudge’, v., to judge before 
hearing the facts. 

foreknow’, v., to know a thing 
before it happens.—n., fore- 
knowledge. 

fore’land, n., land stretching into 
the sea ; headland; cape. - 


front ; 
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foretell 


fore'lock, n., the lock of hair on 
the forehead. 

fore’man, n., an overseer of work- 
men ; the spokesman of a jury. 

fore’mast, n., the mast nearest 
the bow of a ship. 

foremen’tioned, a., already spo- 
ken of. 

fore’mést, a., first in place or 
time. 

fore’noon, n., the part of the day 
before twelve o’clock. 

foren’sie, a. [L. forensis, belong- 
ing to the forum or court], be- 
longing to courts of law; used 
in pleading. 

foreordain’, v., to appoint or 
arrange beforehand.—n., fore’- 
ordina’tion. 

forerun’ner, 7., one who runs 
before to tell that someone is 
coming; a sign of something 
coming on.—v., fore’run, 

fore’sail, n., the chief sail on the 
foremast. 

foresee’, v., to see or know before- 
hand.—pres. p., foreseeing; 
pp., foreseen; past, foresaw, 
—n., fore’sight, knowledge of 
the future ; great prudence. 

foreshadow’, v., to shadow be- 
forehand. 

fore’shore, n., the part of the 
shore lying between high and 
low water marks. 

foreshor’ten, v., to shorten those 
lines in a picture which seem to 
run in the direction of the person 
looking at it, so as to give the 
idea of distance ; to apply the 
rules of perspective. 

foreshow’, v., to show beforehand. 

forest, n. [Fr., from L. fords, out 
of doors], a large piece of country 
covered with trees ; unenclosed 
land on which deer, etc., live and 
are hunted.—wns., for’ester, one 
who dwells in or has charge of 
a forest + for’estry. 

forestall’ (forstavcl’), v. [A.S. FORE- 
STALL], to buy up goods before 
they have been placed on a stall; 
to be before one in any attempt. 

fore’taste (fdr’tdst), v., to taste be- 
fore full possession ;—wn., antici- 


pation. 
fore’tell, v., to tell of a thing 


| 


forethought 


before it happens.—pres. p., 
foretelling; p.p., foretold; past, 
foretold. 

forethought (fdr’ihawt), n., a 
thinking of what is to come; a 
caring for the future. 

fore’téken, »., a token or sign 
beforehand ;—v., to give a sign 
beforehand. 

forev’er, adv., never to end. 

forewarn’, n., to give warning 
beforehand ; to put upon one’s 
guard. — n., forewar’ning, 
warning beforehand. 

forfeit (for’ fit), n. [Fr., from late L 
foris factum, done beyond (per- 
mission)], a right lost by bad 
conduct; payment for doing 
wrong ; a fine ;—v., to lose by 
wrong-doing ; to pay as a pen- 
alty.—n., for’feiture, a loss by 
wrong-doing ; the thing so lost. 

forge (forj), n. [Fr., from L. 
fabriea, a workshop], a smith’s 
workshop ; the fire in which the 
iron is heated ;—v., to form or 
work out; to hammer heated 
metal into shape; to make or 
write what is false; to sign 
another person’s name. —s., 
forger; for’gery, the signing 
of another person’s name ; 
something falsely done; an 
alteration to deceive. 

forget’, v. [A.S. Fror-, GET], to 
lose from the memory ; to over- 
look ; (oneself) to do something 
uuworthy.—pres. p., forgetting ; 
p.p., forgot or forgotten ; past, 
forgot.—n., forget’-me-not, a 
small plant with blue flowers ; a 
keepsake.—a., forget’ful, casily 
forgetting ; inattentive.—n., for- 
get’fulness, habit of forgetting. 

forgive’ (forgiv’), v. [A.S. FOR-, 
GIVE], to give up a claim; to 
overlook a fault.—pres. p., for- 

ving; p.p., forgiven; past, 

forgave. — 7., forgive’ ness, 
willingness to forgive.—a., for- 
giv‘ing, ready to pardon. 

for'go, v. [A.S. FoR-, Go], to give 
up ; to leave off the use of. 

fork, n. [A.S., from L. furca], an 
instrument with two or more 
prongs for lifting meat, straw, 
etc.; one of the parts of any- 
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thing divided like a fork; the 
place where two roads, rivers, or 
branches meet ;—v., to lift with 
a fork ; to divide into two; to 
make like a. fork. —d., forked, 
shaped like a fork. 

forlorn’, a. [A.S. For-, lorn, LOST], 
altogether lost ; deserted ; wret- 
ched.—%., forlorn’-hope, sol- 
diers undertaking some action 
of great danger. 

form, n. [L. forma], the appear- 
ance or shape of anything ; 
mould or pattern ; the order of 
arrangement ; a long seat; a 
class in a school ; a document to 
be filled in; behaviour accord- 
ing to accepted rules ;—v., to 
shape; to put in order.—a., 
for’mal, according to form; 
having the form and not the 
reality.—~ns., for’malism, too 
great attention to forms; for’. 
malist, one who attends too 
closely to forms; formal‘ity, 
too close attention to forms ; 
stiffness of manner; forma’- 
tion, the way in which a thing 
is made up.—a., for’mative, 
giving form ;—n., that which 
merely gives form to a word ; 
a derived word. 

for’mer, a. [comp. of FORE], before 
in time or order; the first of 
two.—adv., for’merly, in times 
past ; some time ago or long ago. 

for’ midable, a. (Fr., from L. for- 
mido, fear], causing fear.—adv., 
for’midably. 

for’mila, n. [L., a small rorM], a 
set form or rule ; a clear method 
according to which anything is to 
be done ; a statement of doctrine 
or belief ; expression in algebra 
showing how certain questions 
are to be worked out; (pls.) 
yd mulae and for’mulas.— 

» for’milate, to put in a for- 

tude 3 to give clear instructions. 

forsake’, v. [A.S. Fror-, sacan, to 
quarrel], to come no longer near ; 
to turn one’s back upon; to 
desert.—pres. p., fo ss 
p.p., forsaken; past, forsook. 

forsooth’, adv. [A.S. FoR-, SOOTH], 
for or in truth ; in fact. 

forswear’ (forswiir’), v. [A.8. FOR-, 
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swkHaR], to deny on oath ; (one- 
self) to swear falsely. 

fort, n. [Fr., from L, fortis, strong), 
a stronghold; a place of defence. 

for’talice (-dlis), n. [med. lL. for- 
talitia], a small fort or outwork 
of a fortification. 

forte (fort) (Fr.], n., a strong 
point; the thing a person can do 


best, 

forth, adv. [A.S., from root of 
FoRE], to the frent from within ; 
out into view.--a., forth’com- 
ing, ready to appear. -—- adv., 
forthwith, without delay. 

for’tify, v. (Fr., from L. fortifiedre 
(fortis, strong ; facére, to make)), 
to make strong against attack ; 
to build walls and forts around. 
—wn.,, fortifica’tion, a place made 
strong by walls and forts; (pl.) 
the walls, ete., themselves. 

fortis’simo, «adv. [It., from L. sup. 
of fortis, strong], very strong or 
loud. 

for’titude, mn. [L. fortilido, 
strength], strength of mind ; 
power of bearing pain or sorrow 
with calmness, 

fort’night, n. (FOURTEEN, NIGHT], 
two weeks or fourteen days.— 
a. and adv., fort’nightly, once 
a fortnight. 

for’tress, n. (Fr. fortreesse, as 
FORTALICE], a fortified plave. 

fortuitous, a. (L. fortuitus (fors, 
chance)}, happening by chance. 

for’tune, n. [Fr., from L. fortanal, 
that which comes or happens to 
one, either of good or bad; a 
person’s means of living; great 
riches.—-a., for’timate, coming 
by good luck; causing or re- 
ceiving unexpected good. 

for'ty, . (rouR], four times ten,— 
a., for’tieth, 

for’um, n. [L., the market-place, 
where business was done and the 
courts were held], a court of 
justice. 

forward, a. [A.S. FoRE-, -WARD], 
near or at the front ; far in front ; 
before the usual time ; too quick 
in word or action ;—v., to push 
to the front ; to send persons or 
things on their way ; to help on ; 
—adv., (also forwards), to the 


front ; onwards.—n., for’ward- 
ness, readiness to act ; too great 
eagerness. 

fos’sil, n. [Fr., from LL. fossus, dug], 
hardened remains of animals or 
plants found in rocks ;—~a,, dug 
up ; like a fossil.—v., fos’silize, 
to make into or become a fossil ; 
harden; petrify.—a., fossilif’- 
erous, bearing or containing 
fossils. 

fos’ter, v. [A.S.], to feed ; to bring 
up ; to encourage.—ns., fos’ter- 
broth’er or -sis’ter, a child 
nursed along with one of a differ- 
ent family ; fos’ter-ehild, a child 
nursed by one who is not its 
parent; fos’ter-pa’rent, one 
who brings up the child of 
another. 

foul, a. [A.S.], diviy ; unclean; 
wet or stormy ;—v., to dirty; 
to hit against, 

found (1), v., past and p.p., of FIND. 
—mn., found'ling, a child found 
deserted. 

found (2), v. [Fr., from L. fundére, 
to pour], to shape by pouring 
melted metal into a mould; to 
cast.—n., foun’dry, a workshop 
for founding. 

found (3), v. [Fr., from L. fundus, 
the bottom], to lay the founda- 
tion of ; to set up on something 
firm or solid ; to start by giving 
a grant of money; to begin to 
build.—ns., founda’tion, that 
upon which anything rests; a 
fund for carrying on work; 
founda’tioner, one supported 
by funds of a school or college ; 
foun’der, one who founds, 

founder, v., to become filled with 
water and sink; to fail in any 
attempt ; to disable (a horse) by 
hurting the feet. 

fount and foun’tain, ns. [Fr., from 
L. fons, a fountain], a spring of 
water; the beginning of any- 
thing. 

four (for), a. and n. [A,S.], one 
more than three.—-as., four’- 
fold, folded four times; four’- 
square, ote rote SOME equal sides 
and angles ; 

fowl, n. [A. 8. Sea. a bird; one 
of the farm-yard birds :—-v., to 


fox 


kill birds by shooting or snaring. 
—ns., fow’ler, one who kills 
wild birds; fow’ling-piece, a 
light gun for shooting birds. 

fox, n. [A.S.], a wild animal noted 
for its cunning ; a sly person ;— 
v., to act cunningly ; to lie low. 

fox’glove (-gliv), n., a large plant 
with beautiful bell-like flowers, 
spotted inside. 

fox’hound, n., a dog for hunting 
foxes. 

fracas’ (fraka’), n. [Fr., from It. 
fracasso), a noisy quarrel ; a row. 

frae’tion, n. [Fr., from L. fractus, 
broken], a bit broken off ; some- 
thing less than the whole.—a., 
frae’tional, representing a part 
less than 1. 

frac’tious (frak’shis), a., ready to 
al ee or quarrel ; il to 


Sastre: n.[Fr.,from L fractaral, 


a@ break in something hard ; the 
breaking of a bone ;—v., to 
break or crack. . 

frag’ile (frdaj‘il), a. [(L. fragils, 
(frangére, to break)], easily 
broken or destroyed ; weak.— 
n., fragility. 


frag’ment, n. [L. fragmentum], a 
bit brokem off; an unfinished 
part.—a., frag’mentary, made 
up of bits ; not finished. 

fra’grant, a. [L. frdgrdre, to smell 
(flare, to blow)], giving a sweet 
smell; sweet-scented.—ns., fra’- 
grance and fra’grancy. 

frail (frdi), a. [Fx., from L. fragilis), 
easily broken ; of weak health ; 
easily led into ‘sin. Nis frail’ty.. 

frame, v. [A.S., fram, forward], 
to put together. 3. to fit one thing 
to another; to plan in the mind; 
to put a border round; to 
victimize ; to trump up a charge 
against ;—n., anything made of 
fitted parts; that which gives 
shape or support to a building, 
eto. ; the build ofa person’s parm : 
&@ border round anything ; 
of mind.—~., frarme’work, vehad 
which gives shape, support, ‘ete. 

frane (frank), n. [Fr.], a coin used 
in France, worth about tenpence 
before 1914. 

franchise (fran’chiz), n. [Fr., from 
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franc, free, FRANK], freedom ; 
rights granted by a sovereign ; 
right of voting, esp. in a parlia- 
mentary election ;—v., to give 
liberty to. 

Francis’can, a., belonging to St. 
Francis ;—n., a monk of this 
order ; a grey friar. 

frank (frdnk), a. [Fr.], free in 
spirit ; saying what one thinks ; 
open; candid.—v., to send a 
letter free of postage.—n., frank’- 
ness, plainness of speech ; open- 
ness of mind. 

frankincense (frdng’kinsens), n. 
{Fr. france +encens], a gum or 
resin with a sweet smell, got 
from a tree in Arabia. 

frank’lin, 7. [see FRANK], an Eng- 
lish farmer whose farm was his . 
own. 

fran‘tic, a. [Fr., from Gk. phreni- 
tikos], full of rage; mad with 
sorrow or pain. 

frater’nal, a. [L. fraternus (frater, 
a brother)], belonging to a 
brother ; becoming brothers.— 
n., frater’nity, state of being 
brothers; men of the same 
brotherhood.—v., frat’ernize, 
to come together as brothers ; 
to hold intercourse.—., frater- 
niza‘tion. 

fratricide (frd’- or frdt’-), n. [Fr., 
from L. fratricidiwm (frater, 
-CIDE)], the murder of a brother ; 
one who kills his brother. 

fraud, n. [O.Fr., from L. fraus], 
deception planned and carried 
out ; wrong done by false deal- 
ing ; cheating.—a., frau’dilent, 
using fraud ; got by fraud. 

fraught (frawt), a., [from same root 
as FREIGHT], loaded; filled ; 
involving (risk, etc.). 

pe ate n. [short for a¥FRAy], a 

t. 


fight. 

fray (2), v. [Fr., from L. fricdre, to 
rub], to wear away by rubbing. 

freak, n. [etym.?], a sudden 
change of mind; a whim; a 
piece of fun; a monstrosity.— 
a., frea’kish, fond of freaks, 

freck’le, n. [Scand.], a yellowish- 
brown spot on the skin; any 
small spot ;—v., to mark with 
small spots.—a., freck’led. 
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free, a. [A.S.], able to do what one 
likes ; unhindered ; unbound ; 
at liberty ; with nothing to pay ; 
open to all ;—v., to take away 
anything that hinders; to set 
at liberty ; to let off.—ws., free’- 
booter, one who seeks plunder ; 
freed’man, a man once a slave 
but now free; free’dom, state 
of being free; power to act as 
one likes; right to certain 
privileges; a going beyond 
bounds.—a., free’hand, drawn 
by the hand, without aid of an 
instrument.—ns., free’hold, a 
property held free of payment 
except to the sovereign; free’- 
lance, journalist working inde- 
pendently ; free’man, a man 
who is free; one who enjoys 
certain rights; Free’mason, 
one of a society united to assist 
each other ; Free’masonry, the 
rules and practices of Free- 
masons; free’stone, a_ soft 
stone composed of sand; free- 
thinker, one who is not in- 
fluenced by the religious opinions 
of others; a rationalist; free 
trade, imports free from tolls or 
duties; free wheel, a device 
for disconnecting the back wheel 
of a cycle from the driving-gear ; 
free will, a will free from any- 
thing but its own laws ; liberty 
of choice ;—a., of a person’s 
own accord. 

freeze, v. [A.S.], to become stiff 
with cold ; to turn into ice; to 
make or grow cold with fear.— 
pres. p., freezing; p.p., frozen; 
past, froze.—n., freezing-point, 
the temperature at which a 
liquid freezes, esp. water. 

freight (frdt), n. [prob. from Du. 
vrecht or vracht, FRAUGHT], goods 
carried, especially by a ship ; the 
price paid for carrying goods ;— 
v., to load with goods.—ns., 
freighter, cargo ship ; freight- 
ear, freight-train. 

French, a., belonging to France ;— 
n., the people or the language 
of France. 

fren’zy, n. [O.Fr., from Gk. phre- 
nésis, inflammation of the brain 
(see FRANTIC)], a disorder of the 


friend 


mind nearly amounting to mad- 
ness ; passion.—a., fren’zied, 

fre’quent, a. [Fr., from L. frequens, 
crowded], happening often ; with 
short time between.—v., fre- 
quent’, to be often at a place. 
—wn., fre’quency. 

fres’eé, mn. [It., root of FRESH], 
painting on fresh plaster ;—v, 
to paint so. 

fresh, a. [A.S.], having lost none 
of its goodness, beauty, or 
strength ; healthy and pure in 
look; new; easily remembered; 
not salt or stale; not frosty— 
v., fresh’en, to make fresh ; to 
grow brisk or strong; to free 
from saltness.—ns., fresh’et, a 
flood of fresh water caused by 
heavy rains; fresh’man, a col- 
lege student in his first year. 

fret (1), v. [A.S.], to wear by rub- 
bing ; to eat into ; to make rough; 
to vex ; to mourn about a thing ; 
—wn., roughness of the surface of 
water ; disturbance of mind.— 
pres. p., fretting; p.p., fretted. 
—a., fret’ful, disposed to fret. 

fret (2), v. [O.Fr. freter 2], to orna- 
ment with carved work ;—n., 
carved work; figures or scrolls 
cut in wood ; a piece of wire to 
mark where the finger is to be 
placed in playing.—pres. »., 
fretting; p.p., fretted.—n., 


fri‘able, a. [Fr., from L. fridre, to 
crumble], easily crumbled ; tend- 
ing to come away in small pieces. 

fri‘ar, n. [Fr., from L. frater, a 
brother], a member of a religious 
order ; a monk. 

fricassee’, n. [Fr., etym. ?], a dish 
of fowls cut to pieces and fried 
with sauce ;—v., to cut to pieces, 
etc.—pres. p., fricasseeing; p.p., 
fricasseed. 

frie’tion (frik’shon), n. [Fr., from 
L. frietio (fricdre, to rub)], the 
rubbing of one body against 
another; difficulty of motion 
caused by rubbing; disagree- 
ment between persons acting 
together. 

Friday, n. [A.S. Frigu, goddess of 
love), the sixth day of the weck. 

friend (frend), n. [A.S.], one who 


frieze 


has a kindly feeling towards 
another ; a close companion ; a 
member of the Society of Friends 
(i.e. Quakers).—a., friend’ly, 
acting as a friend; on good 
terms.—n., friend’ship, a feel- 
ing of kindness or affection. 

frieze (1) (fréz), n. [Fr., from root 
of Frizz], a coarse woollen cloth. 

frieze (2) (fréz), n. [Fr.], the flat or 
earyed band below the cornice 
of a building. 

frig’ate, n. [I'r. and It.], a swift- 
sailing warship. 

fright (frit), n. [A.S.], a state of 
sudden fear, soon passing away ; 
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and children ; a loose overcoat 
worn by workmen ;—v., to 
clothe in a frock. 

frog, n. [A.S.], a small animal 
living both on land and in water ; 
the ridge of horn in the middle 
of a horse’s foot. ty 

frol’ic, a. [Du.], glad ; full of fun ; 
gay ;—n., a bit of joyous fun ; 
—v., to play merry tricks.— 
pres. p., frolicking; p.p., fro- 
licked.—a., frol’‘iesome, full of 
fun and gaiety. 

from, prep. [A.S.], out of; for- 
ward and away; at a distance 
from ; by reason of. 


a person or a thing with an ugly | frond, n. [L. frons, a leaf], a leaf- 


appearance.—v., frigh’ten, to 
cause fear to: to alarm.—a., 
fright’ful, full of what causes 
fright ; dreadful. 

frig’id (frij‘id), a. (L. frigidus), 
cold; stiff with cold; without 
feeling, spirit, or energy.—n., 
frigid‘ity, coldness ; stiffness ; 
want of life. 

n. fetym.?], a crimped, 
gathered, or plaited border ; 
a fluted fringe ;—v., to put a 
frill on. 

fringe (frinj), n. [O.Fr. frenge, 
from L. fimbria], a border of 
loose threads ; any broken edge ; 
—v., to border with a fringe ; 
to become like a fringe. 

frisk, v. [Fr., same root as FRESH? ] 
to skip about ; to show joy by 
leaping ;—n., lively sport.—a., 
fris’ky. 

See FIRTH. 

frit’ter, n. [Fr., from lL. frictus 
(frigate, to FRY)], fried meat; a 
kind of pancake ; a thin slice or 
fragment ;—v., to break into 
bits ; to trifle away. 

frivolous, a. [L. frivdlus, silly], of 
little weight or use; fond of 
trifling; light in manner or 
conduct ; silly.—~n., frivol’ity, 
lightness of conduct. 

frizz, v. (Fr. friser], to curl; to 
make rough or tangled. 

fro, adv. [Scand., from root of 
FROM], from ; back ; (fo and fro, 
backwards and forwards). 

frock, n. [Fr.], a monk’s gown ; an 
upper garment worn by women 


like branch, esp. of a fern. 

frondes’cence, n. [L. frondescére, 
to grow leafy], a coming into 
leaf; the time of bursting into 
leaves. 

front (frit), n. (O.Fr., from L. 
frons}, the forehead ; the part 
which is first seen; the face ; 
the fore part of anything ;—v., 
to be face to face with; to 
oppose ; to look towards.—n., 
fron’tage, the part facing the 
front or strect.—qa., fron‘tal, 

ertaining to the front or fore- 

ead ;—., an ornament for the 
forehead, or over a window.— 
n., front’/let, a small band worn 
on the forehead. 

fron’tier (friim’- or fron‘lér), n. 
(O.Fr., from late L. fronteria], 
the part of a country that fronts 
another; the lands along the 
boundary line; the boundary 
line ;—a., lying on the boundary. 

fron’tispiece (frim’tispés), n. [Fr., 
from med. L. frontispicium (L. 
frons, specére, to see))], the part 
on which the eye first lights; a 
picture at the beginning of a 
book. 

frost, n. [A.S.], the degree of cold 
required to form ice ;—v., to 
hurt by frost ; to cause ‘to glitter 
as if with hoar -frost ; to sharpen 
a horse’s shoes, —Us., frost’- 
bitten, nipped by frost; fros’- 
ted, covered with hoar-frost ; 
white as if with frost.—n., 
frost’-work, the figures which 
frost makes on window-panes ; 


ar a eas 


froth 
work like hoar-frost on leaves, 


ete.—4a., ‘ty, having a feel- 
ing of frost; white like hoar- 
frost. 


froth, n. [Scand.?], the bubbles 
on boiling liquids ; foam ; silly 
talk ;—v., to throw up froth.— 
empty or foolish. 

fro’'ward, a. [A.S. FRO-, -WARD], 
going from the right way ; hard 
to guide ; perverse. 

frown, v. (Fr.], to wrinkle the eye- 
brows ; to show displeasure by a 
look ;—~%., a look of displeasure, 

frowst, n. [?), stuffy heat in a room. 


—a., frowsty. 

frow’zy, a. ([?], musty and 
slatternly. 

fructes‘cence, n. [L. fructescére, 


to bear fruit), the time when 
fruit ripens. 

fruc’tify, v. (Fr., from L, frueti- 
ficdre (fructus, FRUIT, -Fy)], to 
make fruitful; to cause to bear 
fruit ; to bear fruit.—n., fruc- 
tiflea’tion, the process of bring- 
ing forth fruit; the parts of a 
plant needed to form the seed. 

‘gal (froo’gal), a. (L. frugdlis, 

temperate), making the most of 
everything ; careful in using or 
spending.—n., frugal’ity. 

frugif’crous, «. [L. fruges, fruits ; 
ferre, to bear), bearing fruit. 

frugiv’orous, a. [L. vordre, to de- 
vour], feeding on fruits, seeds, 


etc. 

fruit (froot), n. [Fr., from L. fruc- 
tus), that which grows for food ; 
that which is produced; the 
part of a plant containing the 
seed; result.—n., frui’terer, 
one who buys and sells fruit.— 
as., fruit’ful, bringing forth 
much fruit ; profitable ; fruit’- 
less, without fruit ; vain ; with- 
out result. 

fruition (frooish’én), n., the stage 
of fruit-bearing ; ripeness; use 
or enjoyment of anything. 

frump, n. [?], a dowdy woman. 

frustrate (fristrat’ or friis’-), v. 
{L. frustrd, in vain], to make of 
no use; to keep a person from 
getting or reaching what he 
aims at.—n., frustra‘tion. 

frus’tum, n. ‘thy a bit), a piece of 
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a solid body; the lower part 
of a divided cone, etc. 
frutes’cent (frootes’ént), a. [L. 
fruter, a shrub], growing like a 
shrub. 
fru’ticose, a., shrubby ; 


shrub, 

fry (1) (fri), v. ([Fr., from L. frigére, 
to roast], to cook with fat in a 
pan over a fire; to be so cooked; 
—n., anything fried. 

fry (2) (fri), n. [E., from root of 
Seand. frid, an egg), a young 
fish ; a swarm of fry or anything 
small. 

fu’chsia (fii‘sha), n. (Fuchs, a Ger- 
man botanist], a shrub having 
long drooping flowers of diifer- 
ent colours. 

fudge (fij), v. [imit.), to fake or 
patch ;—n., a made-up story; 
nonsense ; a kind of soft sweet- 
meat ;—int., stuff. 

fu’el, n. [F'r., from late L. focdle, 
stuff for burning (L. focus, a 
fire-place)}], stuff for burning ; 
food for fire ; that which keeps 
alive any strong feeling. 

fuga’cious (figd’shis), a. (L. fugar 
(fugére, to flee)], flying or ready 
to fly away ; fleeting, short-lived. 

fu'gitive (/a’jitiv), a. (L. fugitivus), 
running away; fleeting; not 
firmly fixed ; volatile ;—n., one 
who runs away; something 
hard to catch. 

fa’gleman, n. [for Ger. fiiigel- 
mann, fliigel, a wing}, a soldier 
who stands in front of the rank 
during drill, to show the others 
how it is to be done ; the leader 
of a band. 

fugue (fag), n. [Fr., from L. fuga, 
a flight], a piece of music in 
which the theme is taken up by 
different parts or instruments 
one after another. 

fahrer (f2’rer), x. [Ger.], a leader, 
esp. of Nazi Germany. 

ful’erum, n. [L., a prop], the fixed 
point on which a lever rests ; any 
point of support ; (pl.) ful’era. 

fulfil’ (fulfil’), v., to fill full; to 
bring to pass; to do fully; to 
perform a promise ; to be fitted 
for (a purpose).—pres. p., ful- 
filling; p.p., fulfilled,—x., ful- 


like a 


fulgent 


fil’ment, a bringing to pass; a 
performance, ete. 
ful’gent, a. [L. fulgens (fulgére, to 


shine)], shining; bright; daz- 
aling. 

fulig’inous (fulij’imis), a. [L. 
fuligo, soot], sooty; dark; 


smoky. 
full (1) (ful), a. [A.S.], that can 
hold no more; with no part 


empty ; leaving nothing out ;— 
n., state of having no _ part 
empty ; the highest amount or 


degree ;—adv., to the whole 
amount ; completely.—as., full’- 
blown (-bldn), fully opened out ; 
full’-faced, having a broad, full 
face; full’-opbed, having the 
oo complete ; in a complete 


agile 
ful (2) (ful), v. [O.F vr. fouler, from 
fullo, a fuller], to whiten 
and ; to thicken cloth by beat- 
ing and pressing it.—mns., ful’- 
ler; ful/ler’s earth, a kind of 
earth that takes grease out of 


cloth, 

ful’minate (fiil’mindt), v. [L. ful- 
mindre, to thunder (fulmen, 
lightning)], to thunder ; to burst 
with a loud noise ; to speak with 
a threatening voice; to utter 
violent orders or rebukes; to 
explode. — né., mina’‘tion ; 
fulminant, an explosive. 

fulsome (ful’stim), a. [FULT, 
-SOME], overdone ; disgusting by 
too much praise ; nauseous. 

fum‘ble, v. [Du., from root of 
PALM 7], to feel or grope about ; 
to do awkwardly. 

fame, n. [Fr., from L. fitmus], 
smoke ; vapour from burning ; 
—v., to give forth smoke or 
vapour ; to be in a rage. 

fu'migate, v. [l. ftmigdtus, 
smoked], to blow smoke upon ; 
to expose to fumes for disinfec- 
tion.—n., fumiga’tion. 

ie n. [etym. ?], sport; jesting.— 

, fun’ny, causing fun. 

Mae don (fink’shon), n. [Fr., from 
L. functio, performance (fungi, 
to perform)], the doing of any- 
thing ; what one is fitted to do; 
the work of any profession or 
office ; a mathematical quantity 
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variably connected with another. 
—v., to act ; to fulfil a function. 
—a., fune’tional.—n., fune’- 
tionary, one who performs some 
function. 

fund, n. [Fr., from L. fundus, 
bottom], a sum of money for 
work or business; anything 
stored up to be used; (pl.) the 
National Debt, for which interest 
is paid to the lenders ;—v., to 
gather into a fund; to lay by 
money to produce interest. 

fundamen’tal, a. [L. funddmen- 
tum, foundation], belonging to 
the foundation; forming that 
on which a thing rests ;—n., an 
essential part. 

fu/neral, a. [O.Fr., from L. fiimer- 
dlis (fiinus, burial)], used at 
burials ;—n., a burial ; the serv- 
ice then performed ;—a., funéy’- 
eal, funeral-like ; mournful. 

fun’gus (fing’gtis), n. [L., from 
root of Gk. sphonggos, a SPONGE), 
an order of soft, flowerless plants, 
as toadstools, mushrooms, etc. ; 
& growth on an animal or plant, 
in decay or disease ; (pl.) fun’gi 
or fun’guses.—a., fun’gous, 
like a fungus ; soft ; spongy. 

funie’ular, a. [L. funiculus (fiinis, 
&@ rope)], worked by a cable; a 
funicular railway, in which a 
train is pulled by a cable. 

fun’nel, ». [prob. through O.Fr., 
from L. fundére, to pour], a 
wide-mouthed vessel ending in 
a tube for pouring liquids into 
@ bottle or barrel ; a tube for air 
or smoke. 

fur (fér), n. (I'r.], the soft hair of 
certain animals ; a skin covered 
with this ; a mineral deposit in 
kettles, etc. (pl.) articles of 
clothing aerate of fur ;—v., to 
line or cover with fur.—n., fur’- 
pier, a worker in furs.—4a., 
fur’ry, covered with fur. 

fur’below (fér’béld), n. [etym. 7], a 
plaited border on a gown or 
petticoat. 

fur’bish, v. [Fr.], to rub a thing 
till it grows bright. 

furl (férl), v. [2], to roll up a sail 
close to the yard or mast; to 
roll up. 


furlong 


fur’long, n. [A.S. furlang, the 
length of a furrow], 220 yards ; 
forty poles; the eighth of a 


mile. 

furlough (férlé), n. (Du. verlof 
(ver-, FOR-, and root of LEAVE))], 
leave of absence ;—v., to grant 
leave of absence. 

fur’nace, n. [Fr., from L. fornaz, 
an oven], a closed fire-place for 
melting, baking, ete.; a time 
of great trial. 

fur’nish, v. (Fr. fournir], to give 
what is necessary ; to fit up for 
any purpose ; to supply for use. 
—n., fur’niture, the things 
needed, especially to make a 
house habitable. 

fardre, n. [L. furere, to be mad], a 
craze ; wild enthusiasm. 

fur’row (fiir’d), b. [A.S.], a long 
narrow hollow cut by a plough ; 
a wrinkle ;—vr., to cut into long 
hollows ; to cause wrinkles. 

fur’ther, a. [A.S., comp. of ForTH), 
farther; more far; greater or 
higher in degree ; to be added ; 
—adv., farther ; in addition ;— 
v., to help forward ; to assist.— 
n., fur’therance, a helping for- 
ward. — advs., fur’thermore, 
besides, moreover; fur’ther- 
most, most distant ;— adv., 
fur’thest, at the greatest dis- 
tance ;—a., most distant. 

fur’tive (fér’tiv), a. [Fr., from L. 
furtivus, thievish (far, a thief)), 
in the manner of a thief; 
stealthy ; sly. 

fu'ry, n. [L. furia, madness], anger 
causing loss of self-command ; 
an uncontrollably angry woman ; 
Furies, the three fabled god- 


desses of vengeance. — a., 
fu’rious, 

furze (férz), n. [A.S.], a prickly 
shrub with yellow flowers ; 


gorse, whin. 

fuse (fiz), v. [L. fisus (fundére, to 
pour out)], to melt by heat; to 
join or blend as if by melting ;— 
n., a tube filled with an explosive 
for firing mines, etc. ; an easily 
melted wire in an electric circuit. 
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fyrd 
—a., fu’sible, that can be melted, 
—mn., fu’sion, state of being 


melted ; a close union. 

fusee’ (1) (fazé’), n. [corruption a 
FusIL], a match for lighting a 
pipe or cigar. 

fusee’ (2) (fazé’), n. [Fr., from L. 
fiisus, a spindle], the wheel ina 
watch or clock on which the 
chain is wound. 

fu’selage, n. [Fr. fuseau, a spindle), 
the body of an aeroplane. 

fu’sil (fu’zil), n. [Fr., from It 
focile, a steel for striking fire, 
from L. focus, a hearth], a small 
musket fired by a flint and 
steel. 

fu'silade, ., a number of gun: 
fired at the same time ;—v., to 
shoot down many at once. 

fusilier’ (fizilér’), n., a soldier 
armed with a fusil ; (pl.) a name 
given to certain foot-regiments, 

n. [imit. ?], much motion for 

little result ; a great ado about 
trifles ;—v., to make much ado. 
—a., fus’sy. 

‘ian, n. (Fr., from Fustdt, part 
of Cairo], a coarse twilled cotton 
first made at Cairo ; a pretentious 
style of speaking ;—a., made of 
fustian ; high-sounding. 

fus’ty, a. [O.F'r. fust, a cask, from 
L. fustis, a stick], smelling of the 
cask ; old or musty. 

futile (fu’til or -til), a. [L. fatilis, 
easily poured (fundére, to pour)), 
of little use ; serving no purpose; 
of no importance.—n., futil'ity, 
uselessness. 

fu’ture, a. [O.Fr., from L. futirus, 
about to be], that will be ; com- 
ing hereafter ;—ns., fu’turist, 
one of a school of painters and 
other artists whose work is 
highly extravagant; futip’ity, 
time to come. 

fuzz, v. [imit.], to fizz off in dust; 
—n., fine dust ; -ball, a puff-ball. 
—a., fuz’zy. 

fyrd (férd), n. [A.S. (see FARE)], 
early English militia, consisting 
of all males capable of bearing 
arms, 


| 


gabble 
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gab’ble, v. [imit. ?], to speak with- 
out meaning ;—2., fast or un- 
meaning talk. 

gab’erdine, n. [Sp.], 
cloak ; a mean dress. 

gabion, n. [Fr., from It. gabbia, 
from L. cavea, a CAGE], a frame 
of basket-work filled with earth, 
to shelter men from the fire of 
the enemy. 

ga’ble, n. [O.Fr., from Teut.], the 
pointed top of the end of a house; 
the end wall. 

gad, ». [Scand.], a staff with a 
sharp point; a goad ; the point 
of a spear or arrow; a kind of 
wedge ;—v., to drive by using a 
gad; to roam about without 
aim.—pres. p., gadding 3 p.p., 
gadded. 

gadfly, n. [etym. ?], a fly that lays 
its eggs in the skin of animals. 

gadget (gaj’et), n. [2], any in- 
genious small tool or device. 

Gael (gal), n. [C.], a Scottish Celt 
or Highlander.—a., Gaelie (gd’- 
lik or gédl’ik), belonging to the 
Gaels ;—wn., their language. 

gaif, n. [Fr.], a spear or hook used 
for lifting fish out of the water ; 
a fork-shaped spar resting against 
a mast for extending the edge of 
@ sail. 

gaffer, n. [corruption of GRAND- 
FATHER], an old man; an over- 
seer of workmen ;—/., gam’mer. 

gag, v. [imit. 7], to stop a person’s 
mouth by force ;—n., something 
put into the mouth to cause 
os eS ie p., gagging; p.p., 


a@ coarse 


gagged. 

gage (1) (gj), n. [Fr., from root of 
WAGE], something given to en- 
sure the fulfilment of a promise ; 
a glove thrown as an offer to 
fight ;—-v., to pledge. 

gage (2). See GaucE. 

gain, v. [O.Fr., from Teut.], to get 
by effort ; to come off best ; to 
bring over to one’s side; to 
reach something striven after ; to 
get forward ;—wn., also gai’nings, 
something got by effort; an 


addition to what one has.—a.. 
gainful. 

gZain-, pref. (Scand.], against (as 
in GAINSAY). 

gain’say, v. [GAIN-, SAY], to speak 
against ; to contradict. 

gait, n. [Scand.], style of going or 
walking. 

gai’ter, n. [Fr.], a covering for the 
ankle, 

gala (gala or gd'la), n. [Fr.], mirth 
and joy; signs of rejoicing; a 
festive occasion; -day, a day 
of rejoicing. 

galantine (gal’antén), n.  [It.], 
white cooked meat free from 
bone, spiced, jellied, and served 
cold. 

galaxy, n. [Fr., from Gk. gala, 
galaktos, milk], a whitish band 
across the night sky, made up of 
immense numbers of stars; any 
splendid gathering. 

gale, n. [E.], a strong rushing wind. 

gall (1) (gawl),n. [A.S.], a greenish - 
yellow and very bitter fluid, 
found in the gall-bladder ; any- 
thing very bitter. 

gall (2), v. [A.S., perhaps from same 
root], to rub ; to hurt by rub- 
bing; to fret ;—», a sore 
caused by rubbing. 

gall (3) [O.Fr., from L. gallal, a 
hard growth on oaks and other 
plants ; an oak-apple. 

gallant, a. [I'r.], gay ; showy; 
noble in spirits or looks ; brave ; 
attentive to women ;—n., a man 
of spirit; a man of gay, lively 
manners; one fond of the 
society of women.—n., gal’- 
lantry, fineness of appearance ; 
bravery ; politeness to women. 

gal/leon, n. [Sp., as GALLEY], a 
large ship with high decks at 
both ends. 

gallery, n. [Fr., from late L. gal- 
eria), a long narrow passage ; a 
passage on which the doors of 
several rooms open; a passage 
in a mine; a collection of pic- 
tures or statues; the upper 
floor of a church or theatre. 


galley 

gal’ley, n. [I'r., from late L. galea], 
a low-built ship or boat driven 
by oars or sails ; a boat in which 
criminals were chained to the 
oars ; a cooking room in a ship. 

galliard (gdl’iard), n. [¥r.], a 
lively dance. 

Gallic, a., belonging to Gaul or 
France. — nn, gal’/licism, a 
French idiom. 

gallina’ceous (-nd’shus), a. [L. 
gallina), belonging to birds of 
the domestic fowl variety. 

gal/liot, n. ([Fr., from L. galea, 
galley], a small galley ; a Dutch 
trading-vessel. 

gal/lipot, n. [Gattmy poT?], a 
glazed pot of earthenware. 

gallon, n. [Fl.j], a measure for 
liquids holding four quarts or 
eight pints. 

galloon’, n. [Fr.], a narrow ribbon 
for binding cloth; a rich kind 
of lace. 

gal‘lop, v. [Fr.], to run by leap- 
ing; to ride at a very quick 
pace ;—n., full pace. 

Zal/‘loway (gdl'lowd), n., a small 
horse of a kind bred in Galloway. 

gal'lows (gal’us, -ldz), n. [A.S.], a 
framework for hanging criminals. 

gal’op, n. [Fr. (see GALLOP)], a 
lively dance ; the music for the 
dance. 

galore (galdr’), [C.], n., plenty, 
abundance.—adv., abundantly. 

gal’vinism, n. [from Galvani, the 
discoverer], electricity produced 
by liquid acids acting upon 
metals ; the science treating of 
electric currents.—a., galvan’ic, 
causing or caused by such 
currents. — v., gal’vanize, to 
cause an electric current to pass 
through ; to cover with metal by 
means of electricity ; to restore 
to life when seemingly dead, 

galvanom’eter, ». [-METER], an 
instrument for measuring the 
force of an electric current. 

gambit, n. [It.], opening play 
in chess in which a pawn is 
sacrificed. 

gamble, v. [E., from GAME], to 
play for money ; (away) to lose 
in gambling.—ns., game’ster 
and gambler, a person much 
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.given to gaming ; 
playing for money. , 

gamboge’ (-bdj’), n. [from Cam- 
bodia], a gum used for colouring 
and in medicine. 

gam’bol, v. [Fr., from It. gamba, 
a leg], to dance or skip about; 
—n., @ skipping or leaping in 
sport.—pres. p., gambolling; 
p-p., Zambolied. 

game, vn, [A.8.], sport; a trial of 
skill or strength for sport or 
amusement; animals hunted for 
sport ;—v., to take part in sport ; 
to play for money.—ns,, game’= 
keeper, a person who protects 
game-animals ; game’-laws, 
laws reguating and protecting 
game. 

gam’mep, 1. [corruption of 
GRANDMOTHER], an old woman. 
See GATFER. 

gam’mon, n. [O.Fr., from gamba, 
leg], the leg of a hog salted and 
smoked ;—v., to impose upon; 
to hoax. : 

gamut, n. (Gk. gamma,g; L. utl, 
the whole range of the musical 
seale, of which A (called uf] 
was at one end and G at the 
other. 

gan‘der, n. [A.S.], a male goose. 

gang, n. [A.S. gangan, to go], a 
party of workmen; a band for 
some purpose, usually a bad one. 
—n., Sang’ster, one of a gang 
of roughs. 

ganglion (gang’glidn), n. [Gk.], a 
knot of nerve-cells forming a 
local centre of sensation, etc. 

gangrene (gdng’grén), n. [Fr., from 
Gk. gangraina), a sore causing 
loss of feeling and decay. 

gang’ way, n. [A.S. gangan, to go], 
a@ passage ; a path of planks; a 
passage between rows of seats or 
on a ship. 

gan’net, n. [A.S.], a web-footed 
bird found in the northern seas ; 
a solan goose, 

gant‘let and gant’lope, See 
GAUNTLET (2). 

gan’try, n. [7], frame or platform 
for supporting railway signals, 
cranes, etc. ; wooden stand for 
barrels. 

gaol (jal) or jail, n. (O.Fr., from L. 


ga’ming, 


gap 


caved, ® CAGE), a prison.—n., 
gao‘ler. 
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storing corn ;—v., to lay up a 
store. 


gap, n. (Scand.],an opening or cleft. | gar’net, n. [Fr., from late L. grd- 


gape, v. [Scand.], to open the 
mouth wide ; to yawn ; to have 
a wide opening ; to look eagerly 
for ;—n., a yawn. 

gar’age, n. [Fr.], accommodation 
for motor carriages, etc. 


garb, n. [It. garbo, elegance], 
manner of dress; outward 
appearance. 


gar’bage, n. [etym. 7], waste mat- 
ter; animal matter thrown out 
as waste. 

gar’ble, v. [Fr., from Arab.], to 
pick out one part to suit a pur- 
pose ; to give an unfair account 
of ; to misquote. 

gar’den, vn. [Fr., from same root 
as A.S. geard, YARD], an enclo- 
sure for growing fruit, flowers, 
ete.; a pleasure-ground; a 
fruitful land ;—v., to lay out a 
garden.—ns., gap’dening, the 
art and practice of cultivating a 
garden; gar’dener, one who 
takes care of a garden. 

gargan’‘tuan, a. [Fr. from Garan- 
tua, a character in a book by 
Rabelais], huge; of enormous 
size. 

gar’gle, v. [Ir.], to cleanse the 
throat with a liquid by forcing 
out the breath against it ;—mn., 
a wash for the throat. 

gar’goyle, n. [Fr., a throat], a 
curiously -carved spout for carry - 
ing off water from the roof of a 
building. 

garish, a. [formerly gaurish, from 
gauren, to stare], glaring ; over- 
gay or bright ; showy. 

garland, n. [Fr.], an ornament of 
flowers or small branches; a 
wreath ; a collection of fine 
pieces of prose or poetry ;—v., 
to deck with a wreath. 

gar’lic, n. [A.S. gar, a spear ; and 
léac, LEEK], an onion-like plant 
with a pungent taste and a strong 
smell. 

gar’ment, n. [Fr., from garnir, 
GARNISH], a piece of clothing ; 
a coat or gown. 

gar’ner, n. [Fr., from lL. grand- 


ndtum (see POMEGRANATE)], a red 
precious stone, like a pome- 
granate seed in shape and colour. 

gapr’nish, v. [F'r. garnir, to furnish], 
to furnish ; to get ready what is 
needed ; to fit with ornaments. 
—ns., gar’nishment and gapr’- 
niture, furniture. 

gar’ret, n. [O.I'r., from garir, to 
keep safe], a room next the roof ; 
an attic. 

gar’rison, n. [Fr. garison, from 
root of GARNISH], a body of 
soldiers for defence ; a fortified 
place filled with troops ;—v., to 
put into a fortress. 

garrotte’, ». [Sp.], a collar of 
brass or iron used in Spain for 
putting criminals to death ;— 
v., to put to death by pressing 
the neck; to rob after first 
gripping by the throat.—pres. p. 
garrotting ; p.p., garrotted.— 
n., garrot’ter, 

gap’rilous, a. [L. garriilus, talka- 
tive], fond of talking.—n., gar- 
rality. 

gar’ter, n. [Fr.], a band round the 
leg for supporting a stocking ; 
—v., to bind with a garter.— 
ns., Garter, the badge of the 
knights of the Garter; gapter- 
snake, a harmless N. Amer. 
snake with long yellow stripes, 

garth, n. [Scand., from root of 
A.S. geard, YARD], a yard; an 
enclosure. 

gas, n.[Du., from Gk. chaos, chaos], 
matter in its vaporous or air-like 
form; the gas obtained from 
coal and other substances by 
heat, much used for giving light. 
—n., gaselier’, a gas-lamp hang- 
ing from the roof.—a., ga’‘seous 
(or gas’), inthe form of gas.—ns., 
gasom’eter, an instrument for 
measuring gas ; a tank for hold- 
ing gas ; gas-mask, mask for pro- 
tection against poison gas ; gas- 
meter, instrument for measuring 
the amount of gas used. 

gasconade’, 7.,a boasting likean in- 
habitant of Gascony;—v., to brag. 


rium, &@ GRANARY], a place for| gash, v. [Fr.], to make a deep 


gasoline 


eut into ;—n., a deep cut; a 
severe wound. 

gasoline (gas‘dlén), n., a liquid 
product of petroleum used for 
running gas-engines, etc. ; pet- 
rol (in America). 

gasp, v. (Scand. ?], to breathe with 
difficulty ; to speak with gasps ; 
—n., a catching of the breath. 

gas'teropod or gas’tropod, n. 
(Gk. gaster, stomach, pous, podos, 
foot], a molluse, of the class in- 
cluding snails and limpets, with 
its foot placed in the region of its 
stomach, 

gas’tric, a. [Gk. gasiér, the belly], 
belonging to the stomach. 

gastron’omy, n. (Fr. gastronomie 
(Gk. gasiér, -NoMY)), the art of 
good eating. 

gate, n. [A.S.], an opening with 
a road through; that which 
closes the opening ; the crowd 
who pay entrance money at the 
gate; the money taken at the 
gate; a street.—ns.,  gate- 
erasher, one who joins a com- 
pany uninvited ; gate’way, pas- 
sage through a gate ; entrance ; 


exit. 

gath’er, v. [A.S.], to bring or come 
into one place ; to assemble ; to 
make into a heap; to grow 
larger ; to come to a head.—xn., 

gath’ ering, a number of people; 

that which is gathered ; a collec- 
tion ; a sore come to a ead. 

gauche (gésh), a. [Fr.], awkward, 
clumsy.—n., gaucherie (gd'- 
sheré), awkward manners. 

gaud, xn. [Fr., from L. gaudium, 
joy], an ornament; something 
with a fine show.—a., gau’dy, 
covered with finery. 

gauge (dj), v. [¥r.], to measure 
how much is in a cask or vessel ; 
to measure or judge of ;—w2., a 
standard of measuring ; a meas- 
uring-rod ; the measure of any- 
thing.—n., gau’ger, an officer who 
measures the contents of casks. 

Gaul, n. [Fr., from L. Gallia), the 
ancient name of France; an 
inhabitant of Gaul. 

gaunt, a. [etym. ?), thin ; pinched. 

gaunt/let (1), ». [Fr., prob. from 
Scand.], an iron glove for de- 
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fence ; a long glove covering the 
wrist.—a., gaunt’leted, having 
on gauntlets. 

gaunt‘liet (2) and gant’lope, ns. 
(Swed. gata, a lane ; and lopp, a 
running], a punishment (running 
the gauntlet) inflicted on a soldier 
by making him run between two 
files of men, each of whom 
struck him as he passed. 

gauze (gawz), n. [Fr.], a very thin 
cloth, perhaps first brought from 
Gaza ; cloth of linen ; fine wire, 

., Gau'zy. 

gav’elkind, n. [A.S. gavol, toll, 
KIND], a tenure by which land is 
divided among a man’s sons 
equally. 

gavotte’ (gavot’), n. [Fr.], a danee 
common among the Gavots, the 
people of Gap in Dauphiné ; 
the music for it. 

gawk, n. [etym.?], a simpleton ; 
an awkward -looking person.—a., 
gaw’ky. 

gay, a. (O.Fr. gai), lively ; full of 
fun; dressed in bright colours. 
—n., gai’ety, merriment ; joy- 
ousness.—adv., gai'ly. 

gaze, v. [etym. 7], to look at ear- 
nestly ; to fix the eyes upon ;— 
n., & fixed look. 


gazelle’ (gdzel’), n. [Fr., from 
Arab.], a small, swift kind of 
antelope, with beautiful dark 
eyes. 


gazette’ (gdzet’), n. [Fr., from It. 
gazzetia),a small newspaper first 
published in Venice ; the news- 
paper in which government 
notices are printed ;—v., to put 
into a gazette. 

gazetteer’, n., a writer for a 
gazette ; a dictionary of geog- 
raphy. 

gear (gér), n. (E.), that which is 
used for doing work ; tools, har- 
ness, clothes, furniture, ete. ; 
the teeth of wheels ;—v., to 
dress or fit; to fit toothed 
wheels.—n., gear’ing, the teeth 
by which wheels fit into each 
other ; wheels working by teeth ; 
any means by which motion is 
transmitted. 

geisha (7ii’sha), n. (Jap. ],a Japanese 
dancing -girl. 


gelatine 


Bel’atine (jel’dtin), n. [Fr., from 
L. geldia, JELLY), a jelly made 
from certain parts of an animal 
by boiling. —a., gelat’inous, 
formed into a jelly. 

geld, v. [Scand], to castrate or cut. 
—n., geld’ing, an animal that 
has been cut, esp. a horse. 

gelid (jel’id), a. [L. gelidus, 
cold (gelu, frost)], very cold ; 
frozen. 

ge'lignite (jel’ignit), n. [GELATINE 
+L. ignis, fire], an explosive 
made of nitro-glycerine. 

gem (jem), n. [Fr., from L. gemma, 
a bud], a jewel; the bud of a 
plant; a precious stone; any- 
thing very beautiful or costly ; 
—v., to bud ; to deck with gems. 
—pres. p., Bemming; p.p., 
gemmed.—n., gemma ’‘tion, 
the arrangement of the buds on 
a stalk; time of budding.— 
a., gemmif’erous. 

Gemini, n. [L. twins], a group 
of stars, containing Castor and 
Polluc. 

_gen’der (jen’-), n. [Fr., from L. 
genus, a kind], class as regards 
sex; distinction of nouns ac- 
cording to sex ;—v., to beget. 

geneal’ogy (jen- or jé), n. [Fr., 
from Gk. genea, birth ; -Loey], a 
list of forefathers ; the steps of 
connection with someone who 
lived long ago.—a., genealog’- 
ieal.—n., gencal’ogist. 

gen’eral (jen’-), a. [Fr., from L. 
generdlis (see GENTUS)], belonging 
toa whole class ; happening often ; 
widespread ;—n., the chief of an 
army (also used for the head of 
the Salvation Army), or of a body 
of monks.—adv., generally, for 
the most part; without giving 
particulars. — n., general’ity, 
the greater part.—v., gen’eral- 
ize, to bring under a common 
heading ; to arrange in a class 
or genus.—ns., generaliza’tion ; 
gen’eralship, the office of a 
general ; skill as a general. 

gen‘erate (jen’-), v. [L. generdtus, 
produced (see GENUS)], to cause 
to be; to bring into life; to 
produce.—n., genera’tion, a 
bringing into life; the people 
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born within. one period.—a., 

gen’erative, having the power 

of generating.—n., gen’erator, 
ge’neric. See under GENUS. 

gen’erous (jen’-), a. [Fr., from L. 
generdsus], of high birth or 
breeding ; having a noble na- 
ture; ready to give help to 
those in need ; treating others 
with honour ; liberal in giving. 
—n., generos’ity, nobleness of 
heart ; willingness to help. 

gen’esis (jen’-), n. [Gk., origin], a 
beginning or becoming ; Gen’- 
esis, the first book of the Bible. 

ge’nial (jé’-), a. [Fr., from L. geni- 
dlis, pleasant (see GENIUS)], pro- 
moting life; of a pleasant and 
kindly nature;  cheerful.—ns., 
génial’ity and gén’ialness. 

g6’nie [I'r.], a demon or spirit. 

gen‘itive (jen’-), n. [Fr., from L. 
genitivus (gignére, to produce)], 
the possessive case in grammar. 

ge’nius (jé’-), n. [L., a guardian 
spirit, from gen-, to beget], a 
spirit having charge of a person 
from birth to death; inborn 
power of mind; the. character 
and spirit of a language, etc. 

genteel’ (jen-), a. [Fr., from L. 
gentilis (see GENTILE)], of noble 
birth ; graceful in manners.— 
n., Sentil'ity. 

gen’tian (jen’shidn), n. [L.], a 
plant the root of which is used 
in medicine. 

Gen’tile (jen’til), a. [Fr., from L. 
gentilis (gens, a tribe)], not 
Jewish ;—n., @ person who. is 
not a Jew. 

gentle (jentl), a. [Fr., as GENTILE}, 
well-born ; with no roughness of 
manners ; soft in voice and touch. 
—ns., gen’tleman, a man above 
the common by birth, education, 
manners, etc.; gen’tleness, 
mildness of manner, ete. 

gen’try (jen-), n., the people above 
the common, but below the 


nobility. 
genuflexion (jeniflek’shon), n. 
(Fr., from late L. genuflexis 


(genu-, the knee; flectére, to 
bend)], a bending of the knee ; 
an act of worship. 
gen’uine (jen’vin), a. [L. genuinus), 
7 


genus 


belonging to the true stock ; 
pure ; without any mixture. 

ge’nus (jé’-), n. (L., a kind, from 
same root as KIN], a class con- 
taining several others, called 
species ; (pl.) gen’éra.—a., ge- 
ner’ic. 

geography (jéog’rdfi), n. [Fr., from 
Gk. geographia (gé, the earth ; 
-GRAPHY)!, the science that de- 
scribes the earth and the places 
on it; a book of geography.— 
n., geog’papher, — as., geo- 
gpaph’ie and geograph‘ical. 

geol’ogy (jéol’dji), n. [-Loey], the 
science that tells of the soil and 
rocks. — a., geolog’ical. — n., 


geol 

geometry (jé0m’étri), n. [-METRY], 
the science of measuring; the 
branch of mathematics that has 
to do with magnitudes and 
spaces.—as., geomoet’ric and 
geomet’rical. — ns., geom’- 
eter and geometri’cian, one 
skilled in geometry. 

Geor’gian (jér’jidn), a., belonging 
to the times of the King Georges. 

geor’gie (jér'jik), n. (Gk. gedrges, 
a farmer], a poem on farming. 

gera’nium (jérd’niim), n. (Gk. 
gerdnos, a crane}, a fiowering 
plant with long seed vessels like 
a crane’s-bill. 

ger’faleon (jér’fawkén), n. [O0.Fr., 
from med. L. gérofaleo, O.Ger. 
girvalke), a large falcon. 

germ (jérm), n. [Fr., from L. ger- 
men, a bud], a seed or bud ; the 
first form of anything living ; a 
microbe.—., ger’ mieide, a sub - 
stance for destroying germs. 

germane (jer-mdn’), a. [L. ger- 
mdnus), nearly related ; fitting ; 
relevant. 

Ger’man (jer’-), a., belonging to 
Germany ;—”., a native or the 
language of Germany. 

ger’minate (jér’-), v. [L. germind- 
tus], to burst from the seed ; to 
begin to grow.—n., germina’- 
tion.—a., germina ‘tive. 

ger’und (jer’-), n. [L. gerundus], a 
part of the Latin verb used as a 
noun.—wn., gerun’dive, the ger- 
und as an adjective. 

gestic’ulate (jes-), v. [L. gesticu- 
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ldtus, making gestures (gerére, to 

earry)], to move the hands or 

arms when speaking.—n., ges- 

tieula’tion, a motion made 

while speaking.—a., gestie’ula- 

tory, making many gestures, 

gesture (jes’-), n. [late L. gestira 
(gerére, to carry)], an action of 
the body, esp. to express some 
thought, etc.;—v., to make 
gestures. 

get, v. [Scand.], to come into pos- 
session of; to come upon a 
thing desired ; to learn ; to per- 
suade.—pres. p., getting; p.p, 
got or gotten ; past, got. 

gew’gaw, n.a plaything; a pretty 
but worthless trifie. 

geyser (gd'ser, gi'ser, or -zér), nm 
{Scand., from root of Gusx], a 
hot spring. 

ghast'ly (gast'li), a. [A.S.], like a 
ghost; of a pale and frightful 
look ; hideous. 

ghaut (gawt), n. [Hind., a passage], 
@ mountain -pass; range of moun- 
tains on east and west coasts of 
India ; steps down to a river. 

gherkin (ger’kin), n. [7], a small 
cucumber used for pickling. 

gh’etto (get’d), n. [It.], the Jewish 
quarter in a town. 

ghost (gst), n. [A.8.], breath or 
spirit ; a disembodied spirit.— 
a., ghost’ly, belonging to the 
soul ; religious ; like a ghost. 

ghoul (gool), n. {Arab.], a demon 
supposed to feed upon the bodies 
of men. 

giant (ji’-), n. [Fr., from Gk. 
gigas), &@ man of unusual size 
and strength ;—/., gi’antess. 

gibber (jib’ér), v. [imit.], to jabber ; 
to talk nonsensically.—., gib’« 
berish (gib’-), unmeaning talk. 

gib’bet (jib’ét), m. (Fr. (see smB)], an 
upright post with a cross beam 
on which criminals were hanged 
as a warning; a gallows ;—v., 
to hang on a gibbet. 

gib’bon, vn. [7], a long armed ape. 

gibbous (gib’is), a. [Fr., from L. 

gibbésus], humped ; curved out- 

ward, as the moon when nearly 


full. 
gibe (ji), v. [etym. 7], to sneer at ; 
to laugh at while finding fault ; 


oo Mr we 


giddy 
—n., &® sneering word; a scoff 


or taunt. 
gid’dy, a. [A.S.], like to fall; 
causing. this fecling; rash; 


frivolous.—n., giddiness, 

gift, n. (A.S., from root of GIVE], 
a thing given ; a natural power ; 
—v., to give as a present.—a., 
gifted, possessing gifts; en- 
dowed with power or skill. 

Big, n. [etym.?], a top; a light 
two-wheeled carriage drawn by 
one horse ; a long light boat. 

Bigan’tie (jigdn’tik), a. (Gk. gigan- 
tikos (gigas, & GIANT)], like a 
giant: of very great size and 
strength. 

gig’gle, v. [imit.], to laugh ina silly 
affected way ;—~mn., a silly laugh. 

Bigolo (jig’old), ». [Fr.], a pro- 
fessional male dancing partner. 

gig’ot (jig'dt), mn. [Fr.J, a leg of 
mutton, 

Bild (1), v. [A.S.], to cover with 
thin gold; to make bright; to 
give a fair look to.—n., gil’ding, 
the work of a gilder ; goldin thin 
coats; a fair surface without 
reality beneath.—a., gilt, cov- 
ered with thin gold; of the 
colour of gold ;-—n., gold laid on 
the surface. 

gild (2). See aurtp. 

gill (1), n. (Scand. 3], the organ by 
which fishes breathe, and its 
cover. 

gill (2) (il), n. [O.Fr.J, a liquid 
measure, one-fourth of a pint. 

gil'lie, n. [C.], an out-door man- 
servant in the Highlands. 

gil'lyflower, n. [O.Fr. girofle, Gk. 
karwophulion (karuon, nut ; phul- 
lon, leaf)], a clove-pink or white 
stock, 

gim’bal (jim’bal), n. [Fr., from L. 
gemeiius, a twin], a means of 
hanging a ship’s compass or 
chronometer by two pairs of 
Pivots soas to keep italways level. 

gim’erack (jim’kraék), n. and a. 
{etym.?], something slightly 
made ; a pretty thing. 

gim let (gim‘lét), mn. [Fr.J, a small 
boring tool with a serew point. 

Bimp (gimp), n. (Fr.], a kind of 
trimming made of twist or cord. 

gin (i) Gin), n. [O.Fr. engin, un- 
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GINE], a trap or snare ; a machine 
for raising weights ; machine for 
separating cotton fibre from the 
seeds ;—v., to trap or snare; to 
clean (cotton) with a machine.— 
pres. p., ginning 3 p.p., ginned. 

gin (2) (jin), n. [Fr., L. Juniperus), 
a spirit flavoured with juniper- 
berries, 

gin’ger (jin’jér), n. (Fr, from 
Skt.], a root of a hot taste, used 
for seasoning.—ns., ginger-ale, 
ginger-beer, a fizzy drink 
flavoured with ginger; gin’ger- 
bread, a sweet bread seasoned 


with ginger, 

gin’gerly, adv. [etym.?], with 
soft steps ; cautiously. 

gingham (ging’dm), n. {Fr., from 
Malay ginggang, striped], a kind 
of cotton cloth dyed with stripes 
or spots. 

gingle. See JINGLE. 

gip’sy (jip’si), n. [Fr., from L. for 
Egyptian), one of a wandering 
race in many parts of Hurope, 
living by fortune-telling, tinker- 
ing, ete. ;—-a., belonging to or 
like a gipsy. 


giraffe’ (jirdf’),n. [Fr., from Arab.}, 


an African animal with long legs 
and long neck, spotted like a 
_leopard. 


gird (gerd), v. [A.S. gyrdan], to 


put a hoop around ; to fasten up 
firmly; to go all round; to 
make ready ; (at) to jibe.—past 
and p.p., gir’ded or gf Es 
gir’der, a strong beam in a 
building for binding the others 
together; gir’dle (1), anything 
that girds or surrounds ; a narrow 
band for the waist ;—v., to en- 
close.—n., girth or girt, meas- 
ure round the waist; a saddle- 
band ;—v., to bind with a girth. 


girdle (2), n., the Scottish form of 


GRIDDLE. 


girl, n. [E., from same root as 


O.Ger. gér, a child], a female 
child; a young woman.—n., 
girlhood, the time of being a 
girl.—a., gir’lish, like a girl. 


gist (jist), n. [Fr., from a French 


proverb, ‘I know where the 
hare lies’ (gist or git), from gésir 
(L. jacére, to lie)], the chief point 


| 


— 
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of importance; the essence of 
a matter. 

give (giv), v. [A.S.], to put into the 
hand or power of another; to 
grant or allow ; to bestow; to 
open or yield; to utter, as a 
decision.—pres. p., giving ; p.p., 
given; past, gave. 

gizzard, n. [Fr.], the second 
stomach in birds where food is 
ground. 

gla’brous, a. [L. glaber, smooth], 
having no hairs, etc. ; smooth. 

glacier (glds‘iér or gld’shiér), n. 
{Fr., from L. glacies, ice], ice 
moving down a mountain-side 
or along a valley.—a., gla’cial 
(glda’shial), caused by ice; con- 
sisting of ice. 

glacis (gld’sis or glasé’), n. [Fr., a 
slippery place], a gentle slope ; 
a smooth sloping bank in front 
of a fortification. 

glad, a. [A.8.], showing joy or 
pleasure ; having a feeling of 
joy ;—v., to make glad.—res. p., 
gladding; p.p., gladded.—a., 
glad’some, full of gladness.— 
v., glad’den, to make glad. 

glade, n. (Scand. ?], an open place 
or passage in a wood. 

glad’idtor, n. [L. gladidtor, a 
swordsman (gladius, a sword)], 
one who fought for pay or prizes, 
to amuse a Roman crowd.—a., 
giladiatér ‘ial. 

gladi'dlus (or glddi’dlus), nm. [L. 
gladius), a bulbous plant, the 
leaves of which are shaped like 
swords. 

glaive (gldv), n. [Fr., from L. 
gladius), a sword. 

glam/’our (gldm’or), n. [corruption 
of GRAMMAR], the sight ; charm 
making persons or things appear 
very attractive ;—v., to charm. 

glance (glans), v. [O.Fr. glacier, to 
slip], to glide off ; to throw out 
a sudden gleam; to look at for 
a moment; to hit and fly off ; 
—n., a quick slide or slip; a 
swift dart of light ; a quick or 
hasty look. 

gland, n. (Fr., from L. glans, an 
acorn], a knot of nerves, blood- 
vessels, etc., for drawing off 
certain substances from the 


blood ; a similar structure in 
plants.—2., glan’ders, a con- 
tagious horse disease of the 
glands.—a., glan’dilar, made 
up of glands. 

glandif’erous, a. [L. glans; ferre, 
to bear], bearing acorns or nuts. 

glare, v. [E. (see GLass)], to shine 
so as almost to blind the eyes; 
to look with fierce and flashing 
eyes ;—n., a very strong light; 
a fierce look.—a., glaring, very 
bright ; open and bold. 

glass, n. [A.S., from same root as 
GLow], a substance, hard, brittle, 
and transparent, made of melted 
flint and soda; things made of 
glass; a drinking-vessel, or its 
contents ; (pl.) spectacles ;—a., 
made of glass.—a., glas’sy, like 
glass.—ns., glass’-blower, one 
who blows melted glass to form 
vessels ; glass’-cutter, one who 
cuts window-panes, etc.; glass’- 
work, a place where glass is 
manufactured. 

glau’cous (glaw' kis), a. [Gk. glau- 
kos, gleaming], sea-green ; cov- 
ered with a fine greenish bloom. 

glaze, v., to put glass in (a win- 
dow); to cover with a thin, 
smooth coating ; to become like 
glass ;—7., a smooth surface; 
the outside coating of pottery. 
—ns., gla’zer, one who glazes 
pottery, etc. ; glA’zier, one who 
puts glass in windows ; gla’zing, 
the process of puttting in glass 
or of coating over; a glassy 
surface. 

gleam, n. [A.S.], a ray of light; 
soft brightness ;—v., to throw 
out light ; to flash. 

glean, v. [O.Fr., etym. ?], to gather 
the stray ears of corn ; to gather 
in small quantities.—n., glea’ner. 

glebe, n. [Fr., from L. gléba, soil], 
the ground ; the land belonging 
to a church for the use of the 
minister. 

glee, n. [A.S.], joy expressed in 
action or words ; mirth ; a song 
for several voices.—a., glee’ful, 
gay; joyous.—n., glee’man, a 
minstrel or harper. 

glen, n. [C.], a long narrow valley. 
—(also Welsh glyn), geog. root (as 
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in Glenluce, valley of the Luce ; 
Glynneath, valley of the Neath). 

glib, a. [imit.?], easily moving ; 
smooth in speaking ; fluent. 

glide, v. [A.S.], to move smoothly 
along ; to flow or move almost 
invisibly ;—., motion of gliding. 

glim’mer, v. [from same root as 
GLEAM], to give a feeble light ; 
—n., a faint light. 

glimpse (glimps), n., a short gleam 
or view ; a weak light. 

glint, v. [E.], to shine intermit- 
tently ; to sparkle ;—n., a faint 


gleam. 

glissade (glistid), n. [Fr. glisser, to 
slide], a snow slope down which 
one may slide ; a sideways glide 
in dancing ;—v., glissade. 

glisten (glisn), v. [A.S.], to sparkle. 

glit’ter, v. [Scand.], to throw out 
rays of light; to sparkle ;—wx., 
a bright light. 

gloa’ming, n. [A.S.], the evening ; 
dusk, 

gloat, v. [Scand. 7], to look fixedly 
at and enjoy, especially some- 
thing evil. 

globe, n. [Fr., from L. globus], a 
ball ; the earth ; a ball on which 
a map is drawn.—as., glob’alar 
and globose’.—n., glob’ule, a 
little drop ; a small pill. 

gloom, n. [M.E., from same root 
as GLUM], partial darkness ; sad- 
ness of mind ;—v., to be some- 
what dark or dim; to make dark ; 
to be sad.—a., gloo’my, having 
little light ; downcast ; sullen. 

glor’y, n. [Fr., from L. gloria], a 
state of being very much talked 
of and praised ; great praise and 
honour ; a glow round the head 
of a saint, or on a cloud ; great 
brightness or pomp; the pres- 
ence of God ;—v., (in) to be 
proud of ; to boast of; to be 
very joyful over.—v., glor’ify, to 
make glorious ; to confer great 
honour or praise.—n., glori- 
fica’tion, a raising to great fame 
and honour; a state of glory. 
—a., glor’ious, worthy of great 
admiration ; showing the very 
highest and brightest. qualities. 

gloss (1), m. [Scand., from root of 
-GLow], shiny appearance ; fine 


show on the outside ;—v., to 
make smooth or shining; . to 
cover over faults.—a., glos’sy, 
smooth and shining; — highly 
polished. 

gloss (2), n. [L. glossa, a word 
needing explanation, from Gk, 
gléssa, a tongue], an explanation 
of a difficult or little-used word ; 
—v., to give such explanations. 
—ns., glos’sary, a collection of 
difficult words with their mean- 
ings; glossol’ogy, science of 
terms or names.—v., gloze, to 
make glosses; to make. false 
explanations ; to deceive. 

glot’tis, n. [Gk. glottis, gléssa, the 
tongue], the mouth of the wind- 


pipe. 

glove (gliv), n. [A.S.], a covering 
for the hand, with a place for 
each finger ;—v., to cover with 
a glove.—n., glov’er, one who 
makes or sells gloves. 

glow (gl), v. [A.S.], to give out 
strong light and heat; to feel 
great heat; to be filled with 
passion or desire ; to be eager ; 
—n, a bright light or heat; 
great warmth. 

glow’worm, n., a kind of beetle 
that glows or shines in the dark. 

gli'eose, n. [Gk. glykys, sweet], a 
kind of sugar found in ripe 
fruits, ete. 

glue (gloo), n. [Fr., from L. glaten 
(gluére, to draw together)], a 
sticky substance made by _boil- 
ing the hoofs, etc., of animals ; 
—v., to join together with a 
sticky substance.—pres. p., glu’= 
ing; p.p., glued.—a., glu’ ey, 
like glue. 

glum, a. [see GLOOM], with a gloomy 
face ; frowning ; ill-natured. 

glume (gloom), n. [L. glima, a 
husk], the seed-covering — of 
grains and grasses. 

glut, v. [O.Fr., from L. glitire, to 
swallow], to swallow greedily ; 
to fill to fulness; to give too 
much ;—2., that of which too 
much has been given; more 
than enough.—pres. p., glutting 3 
p.p., glutted.—x., glut’ton, one 
who eats too much; a kind of 
weascl.—a., glut’tonous, given 


gluten 


to over-eating—n., glut’tony, 
excess in eating. 

glu’ten (gloo’tén), n. [L. gluten), a 
sticky substance found in fiour. 
—a., glu’tinous, like glue; 


sticky. 

glye’erine (glis’érin), n. [Fr., from 
Qk. otyleve, sweet], a colourless 
sticky liquid with a sweet taste, 
obtained from fats and oils. 

gnarl (narl), v. [imit.], to growl 
like an angry dog; to speak 
roughly ;—»., a hard twisted 
knot ; a snarl. — a., gnarled 
(narld), full of knots ; twisted. 

gnash (ndsh), v. [imit }, to close the 
teeth with force ; to bite fiercely. 

gnat (ndi), n. [A.S.), a small winged 
insect with a sting 

gnaw (naw), v. (A.S., from root of 
NAG], to bite away at; to tear 
with the teeth ; to bite in rage 


or pain, 

gneiss (nis), n. [Ger.],a kind of rock 
that splits into slabs or slates. 

Stack, (1) (ném), n. [Fr., from 

Gk. gnome, intelligence], a pithy 

saying in verse. 

gnome (2) (ndm), n. (Gk. gé, earth ; 
nomos, dweller?], an  earth- 
dwelling spirit; a spirit sup- 
posed to take care of the trea- 
sures under the earth ; a dwarf 
or goblin. 

gno’mon (nd’mén), n. [ Gk. gndmdn, 
one who gives information], the 
pin that casts the shadow on a 
6un-dial; the pointer of the 
hour-circle of a globe ; the part 
of a parallelogram left when one 
similar is cut away from its 


corner. 

Gnos'tie (nos’tik), n. [ Gk. gndstikos, 
good at knowing], one of a sect 
of philosophers who taught that 
salvation rested in knowledge, 
not in faith ;—a., knowing ; wise ; 
shrewd.—n., Gnos’ticism, the 
belief of the Gnostics. 

gnu (ni), n., S. African antelope 
resembling the buffalo; the 
wildebeest. 

0, v. [A.S.], to pass from one place 
to another; to be in motion ; 
to move on the feet; to pass 
away ; to lead (of a road); to 
circulate, to reach, etc.—pres. p., 
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going 5 p-r., gone; past, went. 
—ns.,@o'ing, departure ; goings: 
on, behaviour, conduct; g0’s 
between, one who carries on 
business between two parties. — 

goad (géd), nm. [A.S.], a sharp: 
pointed stick for driving oxen; 
—v., to drive or prick with @ 
goad ; to urge on. 

goal, n. [etym. ?], a post to mark 
the end of a race; the winning 
point; a base or station in a 
game ; what one aims at. 

goat, n. [A.S.], an animal allied to 
the sheep, with horns and long 
hair. 

gob’ble, v. [Fr. gober], to swallow 
greedily ; to make a noise like a 
turkey.—., gob‘bler, (Amer.) 
a turkey -cock. 

goblet, n. [Fr., perhaps from L, 
cupelia, a little tub (eupa, CUP), 
a large drinking-cup; a pot with 
@ flat bottom. 

goblin, n. [Fr., from low L. gobe- 
linus], a malicious spirit or 
gnome. 

God, n. [A.S.], the maker and up- 
holder of all things ; the being 
whom men worship ; a heathen 
deity. —/., god’dess.—ns., god’- 
father or -mother, a man or 
woman who at a baptism takes 
on vows for the child; God’s 
head, divine nature.—as., god’- 
less, without God; impious; 
godlike, having the nature of 
God; god‘ly, living and fearing 
God.—ne., godliness; god’- 
send, something much needed 
and unlooked for ; God’ 
good speed or success. 

goggle, zv. fetym.?], to roll the 
eyes; to stare ;—a., full and 
rolling ;—n. pl., a large kind of 
spectacles. 

Go'ltre, n. (L. gutiur, the throat], 
a swelling of the thyroid gland in 
the throat. 

gold, n. [A.S.], one of the heaviest 
and most valuable of metals; 
money ;—a., and gol’den, made 
of gold; of the colour of gold; 
prosperous; precious. — 7s., 
gold’-finch, a bird with gold- 
coloured wings; gold’-fish, a 
small fish of a reddish golden 


golf 


colour; gold’smith, a smith 
who works in gold or. silver ; 
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gospel 


growing on a bush with sharp 
prickles. 


golden-rod, a flowering plant | go’pher (1), 7., the name given toa 


of the aster family. 

golf, n. [Du. kolf ?], a game played 
with clubs and balls, the object 
being to drive the ball into each 
of a number of holes with as few 
strokes as possible. 

folosh’, n. (Fr. galoche], a rubber 
overshoe. 

gon'ddla, n. [It.], a pleasure boat 
used in Venice; the car of an 
airship.—n., gondolier’ (gon- 
délér’), man who rows gondola. 

gon’falon, n. [It.], a flag or banner 
hanging from @ cross-bar. 

Song, n. [ Malay), a round piece of 
metal giving & loud sound when 
struck with a hammer. 

Good, a. [A.S.], as it should be; 
right and fit in every way ; doing 
God’s will ;—., that which is 
for the highest happiness of man 
or which helps him to be or to 
do right ; profit; benefit; (pl.) 
moveable property.—ns., and inis. 
@o00d-bye’ (gud-bi’) = ‘God be 
with you’; farewell; good- 
day’, & good wish at parting. — 
ns, 00d breed’ing, polite 
Manners; good  fel‘lowship, 
pleasant company ; Good Fri’- 
day, the Friday before Raster ; 
good humour (mdr), a calm 
and pleasant temper. —— ae. 
g00d-hu’moured, having a good 
spirit or temper: done in a 
kindly way ; goodly, good-look- 
ing ; fair to look at.—ns., good- 
man’, the master of the house 
(f., good-wife’) ; good na’ture, 
natural goodness ; kindness.—a., 
good-natured, kind-hearted ; 
obliging.—ns., good’ness, state 
of being good ; acts of kindness ; 
good-night’, n. and int., a good 
wish at parting; good-speed, 
good luck; success; good- 
will’, well-wishing; kind feel- 
ing ; custom, etc., of a business. 

goose (goos), n. [A.S.], a large wob- 
footed bird ; a tailor’s smooth- 
ing iron ; a stupid person ; (pl.) 
geese.—n., gos'ling (gos‘ling) 
{A.S. ling, little], a young goose. 

Boose’berry (gue’-), nm, a fruit 


variety of burrowing N. Amer. 
rodents, e.g. the ground squirrel. 

go’pher (2), ». [Heb.], the wood 
used for Noah’s ark, possibly 
cedar or cypress. 

Gopr’dian (gér’didn), a. (Gordius, 
king of Phrygia, who tied a knot 
which no-one could unloose ; 
Alexander the Great cut it with 
his sword], difficult; hard to 
untie. 

g6re (1), n. [A.S.], thick or clotted 
blood.—a., gér’y, covered with 
blood. 

gore (2), v., [A.S.], to pierce with 
a@ spear or horn; to make a hole 
with a sharp point ;—n., a trian- 
gwar piece of cloth to shape a 
garment ; a three-cornered piece 
of land. 

gorge (gérj), n. [O.Fr.], the throat ; 


into a fort;—v., to swallow 
greedily ; to feed on. 
gorgeous (gdr’jus), a. [O.Fr.], 


covered with finery or ornaments ; 
rich with colours. 

gor’get (gér’jét), n. [O.Fr., from 
gorge, throat], a piece of armour 
for the throat], a kind of neck- 
lace formerly worn by officers on 
duty. 

Gor‘gon, n. [Gk. gorgé], a fabled 
monster (Medusa), so ugly as to 
turn the beholder to stone ; any- 
thing very ugly. 

gorgonzo’la, n., a cheese with a 
strong flavour, made in Gorgon- 
zola, Italy. 

gorilla, n. [African], the largest 
of the ape or monkey tribe, 
found in Africa, 

gor’mandize, v. (Fr. (see GouR- 
MAND)], to eat greedily. 

gorse, n. [A.S.], a prickly shrub 
with yellow flowers; furze; 
whin. 

gos‘hawk, 7. [Goosk+HAWK], a 
large short-winged hawk. 

gos’ling. See Goosn. 

gos’pel, n. [A.S., GOOD, SPELL (2)], 
the story of God’s grace; the 
good news about Christ ; any of 
the four books— Matthew, Mark, 


gossamer 


Luke, John ;—a., agreeing with 
the gospel. 

gos’samer, 7. [M.E., goose-sum- 
mer], thin threads floating in the 
air or hanging on bushes in fine 
weather ; anything very thin 
and light. 

gos’sip, n. [A.S. Gop ; sib, related], 
a godgather or godmother ; one 
who retails news; idle talk ;— 
wv. to tell tales. 

Goth, n., one of an old Germanic 
tribe ; one who has no taste.— 
a., Goth’ie, with high -pointed 
arches, etc. ;—n., the language 
of the Goths. 

gouge (gouj), n. [Fr.], & curved 
chisel for cutting grooves ;—v-., 
to cut out with a gouge; to 
scoop out. 

gourd (goord), n. [¥r., from L. 
cucurbita), a large fleshy fruit 
the outer skin of which is some- 
times used as a drinking-cup ; 
the gourd -plant. 

gour’mand (goor’mand), n. [Fr.], 
a greedy eater; a gluttonous 
person. 

gourmet (goormd), n. [K'r.], a lover 
of good food and wine. 

gout, n. (Fr., from L. gutta, a 
drop], a disease of the joints, esp. 
the great toe.—a., gouty. 

govern (giuv'érn), v- (Fr., from L. 
guberndre, to steer), to guide; to 
keep under command ; to act as 
a king or ruler; to put laws in 
force.—ns., gov’epnment, guid- 
ance; the persons who put the 
laws in force ; the district over 
which rule extends ; (grammar) 
the influence which one word or 
clause has over another ; gov'- 
ernor, one who governs: & de- 
vice for keeping an engine at the 
proper speed ;—S.» governess, 
a teacher of girls. 

gown, n. {O.Fr.], an upper gar- 
ment, esp. fora woman ; a robe 
worn by professional men.—., 
gowns’man, a man who wears 
a@ gown ; a collegian. 

grab, v. [prob. from root of GRIP], 
to seize suddenly ;—7., a sudden 
grip or snatch.—pres. p-, grab- 
bing; p.p., grabbed. 

grace (grds),n. [Fr., from L. gratia, 
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grain 
favour], good-will or kindness; 
God’s influence on the human 
mind ; beauty of form or move- 
ment; thanks for food; the 
title of a duke or duchess ; (pl.) 
Graees, three sisters, goddesses, 
supposed to confer beauty ;— 
v., to adorn; to set off.—as, 
grace’ ful, full of outward grace ; 
beautiful in appearance and 
motion ; gpa‘cious, full of in- 
ward grace; kind; forgiving; 
flowing from divine favour. 
gra’ckle, n.,a N. Amer. blackbird, 
sometimes called the crow- 
blackbird. 
grade, n. (Fr., from L. graduml, 
a step in any rank or class; @ 
class ; a degree ; the amount of 
slope ;—v., to arrange in proper 
order ; to give a proper place to 
each.—., gpada’‘tion, process of 
grading; arrangement in ranks; 
moving forwards step by step; 
one step in an order or series. 
gpa‘dient, a. [L. gradiens (gradi, 
to go)], rising by degrees; having 
a regular slope ;—n., the amount 
of slope ofa road ; a sloping road. 
grad’dal, a. [L. gradudlis (gradus, 
GRADE)}], step by step; bit by 
bit ; part of the Mass sung from 
the altar steps; the book con- 
taining those parts. — adv, 
grad‘ually. 
grad‘uate, n. [late L. graduatus), 
one who has taken a degree ;— 
v., to receive a degree ;—to 
divide and mark with degrees ; 
to pass from one form to an- 
other.—n., gradua‘tion, act of 
graduating; division into @ 
regular number of parts. 
graft or graff, v. [Fr., from Gk. 
graphion, a pencil (graphein, to 
write)], to insert a bud or small 
branch of one tree into another ; 
—n., @ bud or branch so put. 
Grail, n. (O.Fr.], the cup supposed 
to have been used at the Last 
Supper. 
grain, n. (Fr., from L. grdnum), & 
seed of corn ; a quantity of such 
seeds ; a small bit or quantity of 
anything ; @ very small weight ; 
the lines running along wood or 
stone ; a reddish kind of dye ;— 


gram 


v., to paint like the grain of wood; 
* to break into small particles.— 


a., grained, painted like the 
grain of wood; formed into 
grains. 


gram or gramme, n. [Fr., from 
Gk. gramma, a small weight], 
the metric system unit of weight. 
graminiv’orous, a. [L. gramen, 
grass ; vordre, to eat up], feed- 
ing on grass or herbs. 
gram’mar, nv. [Fr., from Gk. 
gramma, a letter], the proper 
forms and arrangement of words; 
the rules which regulate words 
and sentences.—n., grpammiér’- 
ian, one who knows or teaches 
grammar.—a., grammiat’ical, 
pertaining to grammar, or ac- 
cording to its rules. — adv., 
grammatically. 
gramophone, n. [Gk. gramma, a 
letter, -PHONE], a machine for re- 
cording and reproducing sounds. 
gram’pus, n. [O.Fr., from L. 
crassus piscis, fat fish], a large 
fish-like animal, valued for its oil. 
gran’ary, n. [L. grdndrium (grda- 
num, GRAIN)], a store for grain. 
grand, a. (O.Fr., from L. grandis, 
great], great; noble in appear- 
ance; high in power. —ns., 
grand’child, the child of one’sson 
or daughter ; grand’father, the 
father of one’s father or mother ; 
grand’mother, the mother of 
one’s father or mother; grand 


master, the head of various 
orders of knighthood,  free- 
masons, ete. 


grandee’, n. [Sp., from L. grandis], 
anobleman ; a man of high rank. 

gran’deup (grdn‘dir), n. [V'r., from 
L. grandis}, splendour of ap- 
pearance. 

grandil’oquent, a. [L. grandis, 
loqui, to speak], speaking pomp- 
ously or  boastingly. nN, 
grandil’oquence. 

grandiose (grandidéz), a., trying to 
give a grand impression. 

grange (grdnj), n. (Fr., from L. 
grdnum, GRAIN], a barn or farm- 
house, etc. ; a farm. 

gran‘ite (grdn‘it), n. [It. granito, 
from L. grdnum, GRAIN), a hard 
rock of a grey or reddish colour 
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made up of grains of other rocks 
united by heat. 

grant, v. [O.Fr., from late L. 
credentare, to promise (L. crédére, 
to believe)], to give what. is 
asked for; to admit as true; 
—n., a gift. 

gran‘ule, n. [L. grdnulum, from 
grdnum), a little grain. — as., 
granilar and  gran‘dlous, 
made up of grains; like grains. 
—v., gPan‘Ulate, to make into 
grains; to make the surface 
rough ;—a., formed of grains ; 
rough on the surface. —m., 
granila’tion. 

grape, n. [I'r., from root of O.Ger. 
chrapho, a cluster), the berry or 
fruit of the vine ; a kind of shot 
consisting of many balls, which 
scatter when fired. 

gpape-fruit, n., a fruit of the citrus 
family, somewhat like an orange - 
but larger; also called the 
shaddock, 

graph, n. [Gk. graphein, to write], 
representation by means of lines 
showing the general manner in 
which one quantity or quality 
depends upon or changes with 
another. 

graph‘ie or graph‘ieal, a. [Gk. 
graphikos), belonging to the arts 
of painting, writing, ete; de- 
scribed in a clear and lively 
manner.—ns., graph‘ite, com- 
mon name for plumbago ; graph- 
ology, the study of character 
from one’s handwriting. ; 

grap’nel, ». [Kr., from root of 
GRAPE], a small anchor with 
several hooks ; a hook for grip- 
ping and holding. 

graip’ple, v. [Fr.], to seize and 
hold fast ; to fight at close grips ; 
to catch with hooks.—n., grap’- 
pling-iron, a large hook used 
for gripping and holding an 
enemy’s ship. 

grasp, v. [Io. (see GRoPE)], to catch 
with the hand; to seize with 
the mind ; to draw into one’s 
power ;—n., a grip of the hand ; 
the power of understanding.— 
G., gpas'ping, greedy of gain ; 
miserly. 

grass, n. (A.S.], the green covering 


grate 
of the fields; a class of plants 
with long narrow leaves and 
hollow stems, as wheat, oats, etc. 
—a., gPass‘y, covered with grass. 
—n., gpass’hopper, a small 
locust-like insect that hops in 
grass.—v., graze, to eat grass ; 
to provide grass.—n., gPa’zier 
(grd‘zhér), one who feeds cattle. 
gpate (1), n. [late L. grata, a frame- 
work (L. erdtes, a hurdle)], bars 
within which a fire burns.—~., 
SPA‘ting, the bars of a grate ; 
any frame of cross-bars. 
grate (2), v. (ir., from Teut. root 
of SCRATCH], to rub roughly to- 
gether ; to make a harsh sound 
by rubbing ; to rub into smail 
particles; to cause an un- 
pleasant feeling.—n., grater, a 
rough surface used for rubbing. 
—a., gPa‘ting, making a harsh 
sound; hurting the feelings ‘ 
—n., a harsh sound. 
grate’ful, a. [Fr., from L. grdtus, 
pleasing), acceptable ; thankful, 
gerat’ify, v. (Fr., from L. grdtificari 
(grdtus, -FY)], to cause pleasure or 
enjoyment to ; to doa favour to ; 
to indulge.—n., gratifica’tion, 
a causing of pleasure or enjoy- 
ment ; a cause of enjoyment, 
gpa'tis, adv. [L., for thanks], for 
nothing. 
gratitude, nm. (Fr., from late L. 
gratitaido (L. grdtus, pleasing)), 
a wish to return a kindness ; 
thankfulness. 
gratuitous, a. [L. or datuitus, given 
for nothing (gratus)], done or 
given for nothing ; without good 
reason, cause, or proof.—n., 
gratuity, a free gift ; a present 
for some service. 
grat‘ilate, v. [L. grdtuldtus (grd- 
tulari, to wish one joy)], to wish 
@ person joy.—., gratila’tion, 
a wishing of joy.—a., grat‘ila- 
tory.’ 
va’men, n. [L. gravdre, to 
load], the essential part of a com- 
plaint or grievance. 
grave (1), v. [A.5S.], to ent; to cut 
letters or figures in wood or 
metal ;—n., a pit in which dead 
bodies are laid. 
gpave (2), v. (etym. 7}, to clean a 
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ship’s side and smear it with 
tallow and resin.—n., gra’ving- 
dock, a dock in which ships are 
cleaned, 

grave (3), a. [L. gravis, heavy], 
heavy in manner; having a sad 
or serious look ; low in tone or 


musical pitch.—n., gPav‘ity, 
weight ; that which causes a 
body to fall; seriousness of 
manner; danger; greatness or 


importance,—v., gravitate, to 
tend to fall—n., gpavita’tion, a 
tending to fall; the power that 
makes bodies fall towards each 
other or to the ground. 

gvav’el, n. [IFr.], small stones; 
sand and small stones mixed ; 
hard particles in the bladder, 
etc. ;—v., to cover with gravel ; 
to puzzle.—vpres. p., gpavelling ; 
p.p., gPpavelied, 

gra‘vy, n. [etym, ?], juice of cooked 
meat. 

gray. See GREY, 

gpay'ling, n. [GRFY, -LING], a fish 
of the salmon kind, of a silvery 
colour. 

graze (1), etc. See under GRASS. 

gpaze (2), v. fetym.?], to rub 
lightly on the surface ; to touch 
in passing. 

grease (qrés), n. [T'r., from L, eras- 
sus, thick], soft anima! fat; oily 
matter ;—v., (grés or grez), to rub 
with fat; to put fat or oi] on 
a wheel to make it run,—a., 
@rea’sy (gré’zi), mixed or covy- 
ered with grease ; like grease.— 
n., gPea’siness. 

great (grdi), a. [A.S.], large in size 
or number; high in rank ; hav- 
ing much power; lasting long; 
marking one step, upward or 
downward in descent, as great- 
grandfather, great - grandson, 
ete.—n., gPpeat’ness, bigness ; 
high place or power; foree of 
mind. 

great'-hearted (grdl‘-hartéd), a, 
having a strong heart; courag- 
eous ; generous ; noble-minded, 

greave (grév), n. (usu. in pl.) [Fr.], 
armour for the leg. 

gpebe, n. [I'r.], a diving bird. 

Gre’eian (gré’shan), a. [L. Grae- 
cus], belonging to Greece or t¢ its 


gProed 
people ;—n., a Greek; 
who spoke Greek. 
» m [A.S.], a too eager desire, 
—4., gree’dy, very hungry ; 
wishing more than one’s share. 
Greek, a. [A.8., from Gk. Graikos), 
belonging to Greece jy 
native of Greece; the language 
of Greece. 
green, a [A.S.], of the colour of 
grass ; not yet ripe; without 
experience ;—n., the colour of 
grass; ground covered. with 
grass.—ns., @Peon’-erop, grecn 
food-plants ; green’gracer, one 
who sells fresh vegetables and 
fruits ; green’ery, green plants H 
vegetation ; greengage’, a small 
varlety of green plum ; green’- 
horn, 2 young man without ex- 
Sei ; &Peen’house, a house 
which plants are grown; 
&reen’ness, freshnoss ; vigour ; 
unripeness ; green’-rpoom, the 
retiring room in a_ theatre; 
green’stone, a trap rock of a 
green colour; gpeen’sward, 
turf with grass on it; green’. 
wood, a wood in spring and 
summer. 
greet, v. [A.S.], to address or meet 
with kind words or wishos ;_ to 
Send messages of welcome, — 
n., gPee’ting. 
@regar’ious, a. [L. grex, a flock], 
living in flocks ; not living alone. 
Gregor’ian, a., established by 
Pope Gregory, as the Gregorian 
Calendar. 
grenade’, n,. [Ir., from Sp. gran- 
ada, POMEGRANATE], a shell of 
iron filled with explosives, and 
thrown or fired so as to burst 
when it falls, a Jy tis 
grenadier’, n., (formerly) a soldier 
who threw grenades; (now) a 
tall foot soldier. 
grey (gra), a. [A.S.], white mixed 
with black; of the colour of ashes; 
a., grey’ish, slightly grey.—ns., 
Grey’beard, an old man; a 
coarse earthenware vessel for 
holding liquids; grey’hound, 
a tall swift hunting-dog, with a 
long nose and very keen sight. 
., Wire spiral or perforated 
sereen in Wireless valve; net- 


a Jew 
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grip 


work of transmission lines supply 
ing electricity. 

griddle, n. [O.Fr., from L,. erdticula 
(crdtes, a hurdle)), a flat iron plate 
for baking scones, oatcakes, ete. 

gridiron (grid’irn), n. [M.B. gre- 
dire (see GRIDDLE), -ire, confused 
with mon], a set of iron bars for 
cooking over a fire, 

grief (gréf ), n. [Fr., from L. gravis, 
GRAVE (3)], heavy sorrow ; pain, 
of mind ; cause of sorrow.—v. 
grieve (grév), to cause pain or 
sorrow ; to be sorrowful.—n., 
grie’vanee, a cause of grief ; 
hardship.—a., gPie’vous, caus- 
ing grief ; hard to bear. 

griffin or griffon, n. [Fr., from 
Gk. gryps, grypos, hook -nosed], 
an imaginary animal, partly a 
lion, and partly an eagle. 

grill, v. [Fr., from L, (see GRIDDLE)], 
to cook on a gridiron, 

grille (gril), n. (Fr., as GRIDDLE], 
@ grating for a window or an 
opening in a door. 

grilse, n., a young salmon come 
from the sea into fresh water 
for the first time. 

grim a. [A.S.], having a flerce or 
angry look ; stern ; ferocious. 

grimace’ n, [Fr.], a twisting of 

ae Be ee ; an ugly look. a0 
mal’kin, mn. [GREY, mi in, 
Maud or Matilda), an old cat. 

grime, n. (Scand. 7], hard dirt — 
v., to make very dirty.—a., 
gri’my. 

grin, v. [A.S.], to show the teeth in 
a smile; to press the teeth to- 
gether ; to express by grinning ; 
——m, a hard smile.—pres. p., 
grinning ; p.p., grinned, 

grind, v. [A.S.], to rub or crush 
into powder; to sharpen by 
rubbing; to crush by harsh 
usage ; to turn a millstone; to 
be sharpened or polished.—past 
and p.p., gPound,—ns., er, 
one who grinds; one of the 
double teeth; grind’stone, a 
round stone for grinding tools. 

grip (1), v. [A.S.], to take firmly in 
the hand or the arms; to press 
so as to give pain.—mn., name in 
U.S. for influenza, 

srip (2), n. (Amer.], travelling bag. 


grisly 198 


grouse 


grisly (griz’li), a. [A.S.], having)grope v. [A.S., from root of 


a horrible appearance ; hideous ; 
terrible. 

grist, n. [A.S., from root of GRIND], 
corn to be ground ; a supply. 

gristle (grisl), n., [A.S.], cartilage 
in meat.—a., gris’tly (gris‘li). 

erit, n. [A.S.], something ground ; 
sand or gravel; coarse meal ; 
pluck.—a., grit’ty, having grit. 

gripes, n., colic. 

grizzly and grizz’led, as. [Fr.], 
of a grey colour.—n., grizzly, 
large grey bear of N. America. 

groan, v. [A.S.], to breathe deeply 
from pain or sorrow ; to utter a 
low sound of distress.—n., also 
groa’ning, a deep sound of 
sorrow. 

groat, n. [Low Ger., from root of 
GREAT, because greater than the 
small copper coins (Skeat)], an 
old coin worth fourpence. 

groats, n. pl. [A.S.], the grain of 
oats or wheat without the husks. 

gro’cer (grd’sér), n. (Fr. grossier, 
from root of GROSS], one who 
buys and sells tea, sugar, ete.— 
ms., gro’cery, a grocer’s shop ; 
groceries, his goods; groce- 
téria (Amer.), a grocery in which 
the customer serves himself. 

grog, n. {contracted from GROG- 
RAM], spirits and cold water, first 
ordered to sailors by Admiral 
Vernon, called ‘Old Grog’ 
because he wore a cloak of grog- 
ram in coarse weather. 

grog’ram, n. [Fr. grosgrain, coarse ; 
GRAIN], a coarse-grained cloth 
made of silk and mohair. 

groin, n. [A.S. grynde, a hollow 
(Skeat)], the part of the body in 
front where the legs join the 
trunk ; the angle made by two 
vaults. or arches crossing each 
other.—a., groined. 

groom, n. [perhaps O.Fr. gromet 
or groume, & boy or servant], one 
who has charge of horses; an 
officer in a royal palace ; a bride- 
groom ;—v., to take care of 
horses. 

groove, n. [Du., from root of 
GRAVE], a long narrow hollow 
cut by a tool; any channel or 
long hollow ;—v., to cut this. 


GRIP], to feel one’s way or 
to search for something in the 
dark. 

grés’beak, n., a N. Amer. bird 
with a large stout beak. 

gross (grds), a. [O.Fr.. from late 
L. grossus, thick], overgrown; 
fat ; unrefined ;—n., the whole 
amount; twelve dozen; (pl.) 
gross.—n., ZPoss’ness, 

grot [Fr.] and grot’to, ns. [It., 
from L. crypta, concealed (see 
CRYPT)], a small cave, esp. one 
made for coolness or pleasure. 

grotesque’ (grdtesk’), a. [Fr., from 
root of GROTTO], painted with 
strange figures; having an 
absurd appearance. 

ground (i), n. [A.S.], that on 
which we stand or walk; the 
surface of the earth ; a founda- 
tion or support; a reason or 
cause ; the surface on which 
figures are painted ; (pl.) fields, 
lawns, etc., round a house; sedi- 
ment; dregs ;—v., to set on the 
ground ; to fix firmly ; to teach 
first lessons ; to be fixed on the 
ground, as a ship.—a., ground’- 
less, without reason. —ns., 
ground’-hog, another name 
for woodechuck; groundnut, 
fruit of a tropical plant of the 
pea family whose pods ripen 
underground; monkey nut or 
pea nut; ground’-plan, the 
plan of a building on a level 
with the ground ; ground’-pent, 
rent paid for ground on which to 
build a house; ground’sel, a 
common weed ; ground’-swell, 
a swell of the sea caused by a 
distant storm ; ground’-work, 
the work on which anything 
stands; the essential or im- 
portant part. 

ground (2), past and pp. of 
GRIND. 

group (groop), n. [Fr., from root of 
CROP], &@ number of persons or 
things together ;—v., to form 
into a group. 

grouse (grows), n. [etym. ?], a game 
bird that lives among heather ; 
moor-fowl; — v., to grumble* 


(slang). 


grout 


grout, n. [A.S.], coarse meal ; 
fine kind of plaster ; (pl.) dregs, 
grounds. 

grove, n. [A.S.], a small wood. 

grov’el, v. [Scand.], to lie or creep 
on the ground ; to lie flat; to 
like what is low and mean. 
— pres. p., grovelling; p.p., 
grovelled.—n., grov’eller. 

grow (gr6), v. [A. S. ],to become big- 
ger or stronger ; to pass slowly 
from one state to another; to 
cause to grow; to produce; 
to result.—past, grew; p.p., 
grown.—xn., growth (oroth),. a 
becoming bigger ; ; enlargement ; 
increase ; product. 

growl, v. [imit.], to utter a sound 
like an angry dog; to grumble ; 
—mn., the sound so made. 

groyne, n. [?], structure of timber, 
etc. jutting out into sea to save 
beach from being washed away. 

grub, v. [prob. from root of 
GRAVE (1)], to grope in the earth ; 
to dig up roots; to do low, 
coarse work ;—n., the larva pro- 
duced from the eggs of moths, 
beetles, etc.—pres. p., grub- 
bing; p.p., grubbed. — n., 
gpub’ber, a machine for clearing 
out weeds or roots of trees. 

grudge (griij), v. (O.Fr.], to take it 
ill that another gets good; to 
give unwillingly ; to envy ;— 
”, & secret quarrel.—adv., 
grudg’ingly. 

gru’el (groo’él), n. [Fr., from late 
L. grutellum, same root as 
GROATS], meal boiled in water ; 
thin porridge. 

grue’some (gro00’sém), a. [Scand. ? 
grue, -SOME], horrible; fearful ; 
ghastly. 

gruff, a. [Du.?], having a stern 
voice or look; rough in manner. 

grumble, v. [same root as Fr. 
grommeler), to mutter with dis- 
content ; to make a low, heavy 
sound like far-off thunder. 

gru’mous (groo’muiis), a. [I'r., from 
L. griimus, a little heap], thick ; 
clotted.—n., gpume, a clot. 

grumpy, a. limit. ], surly, cross. 

grunt, v. [A.S.], to make a noise 
like a pig ;—n., the sound made 
by a pig. 
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a| guad-, geog. root [Sp., from Arab.], 


guide 


river (as in Guadalquivir, the 
great river). 
gua’no (gwa‘nd), n. [Sp., from Ss. 
American Indian], the dung of 
sea-fow]l used as manure. 
guarantee (gdrdnié’) or guapr’- 
anty, n. [I'r. guarantir, to waR- 
RANT], @ promise to perform or 
pay if another fails ; one who so 
promises ; a pledge of quality ; 
—v., to be surety that a person 
shall do what he has undertaken ; 
fon make sure ; to give a pledge 
—n., guar’antor, 
guard (gard), v. [Fr.,akin to WARD], 
to look after; to take care of ; 
to keep safe ;—n., that which 
guards ; a person who guards ; 
one in charge of a coach or a 
train ; the chain of a watch ;— 
(pl.) a picked body of soldiers. — 
ns., Suard’-house and guard’- 
room, a place for soldiers on 
guard ; a place of confinement ; 
guar ‘dian, one who takes care of 
another ; guards’man, a soldier 
of the Guards. 
gua'va, n. [Sp., from W. Indian], 
a tree found in tropical America, 
with a yellow fruit which is made 
into jelly. 
sudg’ eon (giij’dn), n. [O.Fr., from 
gobio), a small fish found in 
mee water and easily caught ; 
@ person easily cheated. 
guer’don (gér’dén), n. [Fr., from 
med. L. widerddnum (O.Ger, 
wider, back again ; lén, a LOAN)], 
a reward or payment. 
guerril’la or guerilla n. [Sp., from 
guerra, WAR), fighting by small 
bands on their own account ; 
one belonging to such a band ; 
-—a., carried on by such bands. 
guess (ges), v. [E., from root of 
GET], to say without being sure ; 
to judge from what is likely ;— 
n., & belief without sure know- 
edge. 
guest (gest), n. [A.S. gaest], a visi- 
tor; one received and kindly 
treated. 
guide (gid), v. [Fr. guider}, to show 
the way; to keep right ;—n., 
one who leads the way ; one who 
keeps another right, or points out 


guide-post 
things of interest; a means to 
} keep a body moving in the right 
way.—ns., guide’-book, a book 
containing information for tray- 
ellers ; gui’danee, act of guiding. 
guide’-post, n., a post set up on 
a@ roadside to show strangers 
how to go. 
guild (gild), nm. [A.S. gyldan, 
to YIELD], a society of per- 
sons of one trade, profession 
etc., to help and protect each 
other. 
guile (gi), n. [Fr., from same root 
as WILK], intention to deceive ; 


cunning ; craft.—as., guile’ful, 
guile’less, 

gui‘llemot (gil'imot), n. [Fr.], a 
sea -bird. 


guillotine (gil’dtén or -tén’), n. [Fr., 
from Dr. @uillotin, the inventor], 
an upright frame with a heavy 
axe which falls by its own weight, 
for beheading men ;—v., to be- 
head with the guillotine. 

guilt (gilt), n. [A.S., from gyldan, 
to YIELD], the state of one who 
has broken the law; what one 
has to pay or bear for doing 
wrong ; wickedness.—a., guil’ty, 
deserving of punishment.—v., 
guil’tiness, state of being guilty. 
—a., guilt’less, innocent. 

guin’ea (gin’i), n. [African], a coin 
formerly made of gold from 
Guinea, worth twenty-one shil- 
lings ; twenty-one shillings. 

guin’ea-fowl and guin’ca-hen, 
ms., @ dark, pheasant-like bird 
with white spots. 

guin’ea-pig, n., a small rabbit-like 
animal from South America. 

guise (giz), n. (Fr., from root of 
WIkE (2), manner), appearance ; 
manner of dress; way of be- 
having. 

guitar’ (gitar’), n. [Sp., from Gk. 
kithara, a lyre], ® musical in- 
strument with six strings, played 
with the fingers. 

gulf, n. (Fr., from Gk. kolpos, a 
fold], a portion of the sea almost 
land-locked ; a very deep hole ; 
a whirlpool. 

Gulf’-stream, n., oceanic current 
of warm water passing from the 
Guif of Mexico into and across 
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guil, n. 


as glue ;—v., to 


gusset 


the North Atlantic to the shore 
of Europe. 

[C.], @ web-footed sea- 
bird; a stupid person ; one 
easily deceived ; a trick ;—t, 
to cheat ; to deceive.—a., gull’: 
ible.—n., gullibil ity. 


gullet, n. [i'r., from L. gula), the 


throat; the passage to the 
stomach ; also gul’ly, a narrow 
channel worn by water. 


gulp, v. (imit.], to swallow greedily 


or much at a time ;—~n., a big 
mouthful. 


gum (1), 2. [A.S. géma, the jaws 


or palate], the hard flesh around 
the teeth. 


gum (2), n. (Fr., from Gk.], the 


sticky juice of certain trees used 
stick with 
gum.—a., gum’my, like gum, 
—pres. p., gumming; pp. 


gummed. 
gun, n. 


(Seand.], an instrument 
with a hollow tube for firing 
shots by means of gunpowder.— 
ns., gun’boat, a boat armed 
with one or more guns; gun’- 
ear’riage, the frame on which 
a gun is set; gun’-cot’ton, an 
explosive made of cotton mixed 
with nitric acid ; gun‘ner, one 
who manages & gun ; gunnery, 
the art of using guns; gun’. 
powder, a powder that explodes 
on contact with fire, used in guns 
and for blasting ; gun’shot, the 
distance a shot can be sent by 
a gun; a., caused by a shot— 
n., gun’wale (giin’él) [WALE, 4 
beam], the edge of a ship over 
which the upper guns used to 
be pointed. 


gurgle (gérgl), v. [Tt., from L. gur- 


gulio, the gullet], to flow ina 
broken stream with noise, as 
water from a bottle, or a stream 
over small stones. 


gur’net and gur’nard, ns. [Fr. 


grognard, from grogner, to grunt], 
a fish supposed to grunt when 
taken out of the water. 


gush, v. [E.], to flow out quickly 


and in great amount j-—?, & 
strong flow. 


gus’set, n. [O.Fr., from gousse, & 


husk], a piece of cloth let into 


| 


gust 


@ garment for strengthening or 
enlarging it; the angular piece 
of cloth under the arm-hole of a 
shirt. 

gust (1), mn. [Scand.], a sudden 
blast ; a burst of passion.—a., 

gust (2) and gus’to, ns. (L. gustus, 
taste], a feeling of pleasure in 
tasting food; enjoyment of 
anything. 

gut, n. (A.S., a channel], an intes- 
tine ; a narrow strait or passage ; 
cord for violin strings, etc. ;— 
v, to take out the intestines ; 
to plunder ; to destroy the con- 
tents by fire.—pres. p., gutting ; 
p.p., gutted. 

gut'ta-per’cha, m. [Malay], tho 
hardened juice of a Malayan tree. 

gut'ter, n. (O.Fr., from L. gutta 
(see Gour)], channel for gather- 
ing water from the roof of a 
house ; a channel at a roadside 
for carrying off water ;—v., to 
form into small channels; to 
run down in drops. 

guttural, a. [L. guttur, the throat), 
belonging to the throat ; formed 
in the throat ;—n., a consonant 
pronounced in the throat, as ch 
in loch. 

guy (1) (gi), nm. [O.Fr., from root 
of GUIDE], a rope for steadying 
@ hanging weight. 
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habitant 


guy (2) (gi), n., an image of Guy 
Fakes ; an odd figure. 

guz'zle, v. (Fr. 2], to eat or drink 
too much or too greedily. 

symkhana (jimk’ana), n. [Anglo- 
Indian], athletic sports display. 

gymna‘sium (jim-), n. (Gk. gym- 
nasion (gymnos, naked], a place 
for bodily exercise or training ; 
a school where the higher learn- 
ing is taught.—n., gymnast, 
one who teaches or practises 
gymnastics.—a., gymmnas’tic, 
belonging to the training in a 
gymnasium ;—n. pl., the art or 
practice of gymnastic exercises. 

gyp’sum (jip’sum), n. (Gk. gypsos, 
chalk], a kind of lime which when 
burned becomes plaster of Paris, 

Syp’sy. See Gipsy. 

Syr’ate (jir'di), v. [L. gyradre, to 
turn round], to whirl round ; to 
move in a circle ;—a., win 
round. — »., gypa’tion. — a., 
syr’atory. 

gyr’faleon. See GERFALCON. : 

&yP’oscope or gyp’ostat (jir’-), n. 
(Gk. gyros, a circle ; -scopx], an 
instrument for showing proper- 
ties of rotating bodies ; instru- 
ment for preventing torpedoes, 
etc., from leaving their course. 

Syve (jiv), n., esp. in pl. a chair or 
fastening for the legs or wrists ; 
—v., to fetter. 


H 


ha, ind. [imit.], an exclamation of } hab’it, n. [Fr., from L. habitus, 


surprise, 

ha‘beas cor’pus, n. [L., have the 
body], an order to bring a pris- 
oner before a court, that the 
cause of his imprisonment may 
be inquired into, 

hab’erdasher, n. [I'r., from O.Fr. 
hapertas], a dealer in smallwares, 
as tapes, needles, ete.—n., hab’- 
erdashery. 

hab’ergeon (hab’érjén), n. [Fr., as 
HAUBERK], armour to defend the 
neck and breast. 

habil’iment, n. [Fr., from L. 
habilis, aBLE], clothing; (pi.) 
clothes, 


dress (habére, to have)], the state 
in which a person or a thing is ; 
the manner of living or dressing ; 
a close-fitting dress; tendency 
to do after frequent repetition ; 


—v., to dress. 

hab‘itable, a. [Fr., from L. habi- 
tdre, to dwell], that can be dwelt 
in; fitted for living beings.— 
ns., hab‘itat, the natural home 
of a plant or animal; habita’- 
tion, act or state of dwelling in ; 
place where one dwells. 

habitant (abetan’), n. [Fr.], a name 
applied to a French-Canadian 
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habit’tal, a. (late L. habitudlis (L. 
habitus, BABIT)), formed or learned | 
by habit.—adv., habit’‘dally.—v., 
habit’iate, to make accustomed. 


last of the three Jewish divisiors 
of the Old Testament, following 
the Law and the Prophets.—., 

iog’raphy, lives of the saints. 


—n., hab‘itude, a manner or | hail (1) (Adal), n.[A.S. hagol), frosen 


state acquired by habit or cus- 
tom ; usual manner. 

hack (1), v. [A.S.], to cut in pieces ; 
to spoil by cutting ;—n., a cut 
by hacking. 

hack (2), and hack’ney, ns. [ M.E. 
Hakeney, Hackney, near London 
(Skeat)], a hired horse or car- 
riage ; an overworked person or 
horse ;—a., let for hire ; much 
used ;—v., to make common.— 
n., haeck-work, non-creative and 
routine literary work. 

haek’le, n. [akin to Du. hekel, little 
hook], a comb of rows of sharp 
steel points for dressing flax or 
hemp; unspun fibres of any 
kind ; a feather on a cock’s neck ; 
a fiy-hook used by anglers ;—v., 
to dress flax, ete. 

had’dock, n. [etym. ?], a sea-fish 
for food. 

Ha‘dés, n. (Gk. Hadés, the unseen 
(world) (a-, not ; idein, to see)), 
the unseen world ; the abode of 
the dead. 

hae’matite (he’matit), n. [L., from 
Gk. haimatités, blood-like)], a 
reddish iron ore. 

haemorrhage (hem’érdaj), n. (Gk. 
haima, blood; rhégnumi, to 
break], a flow of blood from a 
vein or artery.—™n. pl., haemor- 
rhoids, piles. 

haft, n. (A.S., from root of HEAVE], 
a handle ;—v., to puta handle on. 

hag, n. [A.S.% from haegtesse], a 
wild woman ; an ugly old woman. 

hag’gard, a. T Fr., perhaps from 
haga, HEDGE), having a wild or 
careworn appearance. 

gis, n. (etym.?), the heart, 
lungs, and liver of a sheep, ete., 
chopped up with suet, onions, 
oatmeal, ete., and boiled in a 
stomach of the same animal. 
hag’gle, v. [B., same root as HACK], 
to cut roughly ; to mangle; to 
spoil by bad cutting ; to stick at 
small matters. 

Hagiog’rapha, n. [Gk. hagios, 

holy ; graphein, to write], the 


rain ;—v., to fall or pour down 
like hail. 

hail (2) (hdl), v. (Scand., root of 
HALE), to wish a person health 
and happiness; to call to a 
person passing ;—7n., a loud call ; 
—int., health to you 

hair (hdr), n. [A.S.], the fine thread- 
like covering growing on the 
skins of animals ; a single thread 
of this growth. — n., hair’- 
breadth or hair’s’-breadth, the 
breadth of a hair ; a very small 
distance ;—a., of the breadth 
of a hair.—a., hair’-splitting, 
making too much of small differ- 
ences.—wns., hair’-spring, a very 
fine spring, used on the balance- 
whee! of a watch ; hair’ 
the thin stroke of a letter.—a., 
hair’y, covered with hair.—u., 
hair‘iness. 


hake, n. [etym. ?], a sea-fish akin 


to the cod. 

halberd, n. [O.Fr., from O.Ger. 
helmbarde (helm, handle ; barde, 
an“axe)], a battie-axe on a long 
pole or handle.—n., halberdier’. 


hal’cyon (hdl'sidn), n. (Gk.], the 


kingfisher, said to make its nest 
on the sea, which remains calm 
for the time ;—a., calm, serene. 


hale, a. [E., same root as WHOLE], 


whole ; sound in mind and body. 
half (haf), n. (A.S.], one of two 
equal parts ; (pl.) halves (havs) ; 
—a., needing as much again to 
be complete ;—adv., with as 
much more to come ; in part.— 
n., half’-blood, relation between 
persons born of the same father 
or mother, but not of both.—a., 
half’-bred, not well bred; 
wanting in refinement. — ns., 
half’-breed, one of mixed Euro- 
pean and Indian parentage; 
half’-brother or half’-sister, 
son or daughter of the same 
father or mother, but not of 
both ; half’-easte, a person one 
of whose parents is a European, 
the other a Hindu; half’-pay’, 


halibut 


payment of half salary to a person 
not on active duty ;—a., receiv- 
ing half-pay.—n., half’-penny 
(ha@’péni), a coin worth half a 
penny ; (pl.) half’pence (hda'péns). 
—as., half-way, at half the 
distance ; half’-witted, weak in 
mind; half’-yearly, happening 
every six months.—v., halve 
(hav), to divide into two equal 


parts. 

halibut, n. [M.E. hali, holy : butie, 
a flounder], a large flat fish eaten 
on holy days (holidays). 

hall (hawl), n. [A.S. heal], a large 
room; a building with rooms, 
used for public meetings, ete. ; 
the entrance part of a house; a 
mansion-house ; a college or its 
dining-room.—.,__hall’-mark, 
the stamp put on gold and silver 
articles to mark their purity. 

hallelu’jah (hdiléloo’yd) or allelu’- 
iah, int. [Heb.], praise the Lord ; 
—n., a song of praise. 

hallo’ or halloa’, n. [imit.], a cry 
to call attention ;—v., to call out. 

hallow (hdl’d), b. [A.S. hdlgian], 
to make holy ; to set apart for 
holy uses. 

Hal’lowe’en, n., the evening before 
‘All-Hallows’ or All-Saints’ day 
(31st October). 

Hal‘lowmas, n., the mass or feast 
of All-Saints (Ist November). 
hallucina'tion (hdlisind’shdn), n. 

{L. hallacindri, to wander in 
mind], an error from wandering 
in mind ; a seeing what does not 

really exist ; fancy. 

ha'lo, n. [ Gk. halds, a round thresh - 
ing-floor], a ring round the sun 
or moon ; the bright ring painted 
round the heads of saints, etc. ; 
(pl.) ha‘los ;—v., to surround 
with a halo. 

halt (1) (hawit), a. [A.S.], lame; 
crippled ;—n., a lameness.—a., 

- hal’ting, walking lamely. 

halt (2), n. [Ger., akin to HOLD], a 
stoppage —v., to stop moving ; 
to be in doubt. 

hal’ter (haw!l'tér), n. [A.S. healfter, 
akin to HELVE], a rope or band 
for leading a horse ; a rope used 
by a hangman. 

halve. See HALF. 
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hand 


hal’yard or hall’iard, n. [HAUL], 
a rope for raising or lowering 
sails, flags, ete. 

ham, n. [A.S.], the part of the leg 
behind the thigh ; the upper part 
ofananimal’s leg dried and salted. 

ham/adryad, n. (Gk. hama, to- 
gether; drys, a tree], a wood- 
nymph supposed to live and die 
along with a tree. 

Hamit‘ie, «a., belonging to Ham 
(second son of Noah), and his 
descendants ; the native inhabi- 
tants of North Africa or their 
language. 

hamlet, n. [O.Fr., from Ger. root 
of HOME; Jet, small], a small 
village. 

ham/’‘mer, n. [A.S.], an iron head 
on a wooden handle for driving 
nails, etc.; anything used like 
a hammer ;—v., to beat or work 
with a hammer.—n., ham’mer- 
eloth, the cloth covering the 
box of a coach; hammer- 
smith, one who works with a 
hammer ; a blacksmith. 

ham ‘mock, n. [Sp., from W. Ind.], 
a@ canvas or net bed suspended 
by cords at the ends. 

hamper (1), v. [etym. ?], to keep 
from moving quickly ; to hinder ; 
to render confused ;—7., a 
hindrance. 

ham ‘per (2), ”. [corrupted from 
O.Fr. hanaper, from Teut.], a 
large basket ;—v., to put into 
a hamper. 

ham’string, n., the tendon of the 
ham or knee ;—v., to cut this 
tendon.—past and p.p., ham- 


strung. 

hand, n. [A.S.], that which lays 
hold of ; the lower part of the 
arm ending in the fingers ; any- 
thing used for pointing out; side 
or direction; a worker; a 
measure of four inches ; power 
or skill of performing ;—v., to 
give with the hand.—ws., hand’- 
barrow, a barrow with two 
handles at each end and without 
a wheel; hand’bill, a printed 
sheet for handing out ; a pruning 
hook, etc. ; hand’book, a book 
giving directions; hand’breadth, 
a@ measure equal to the breadth of 
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a hand (about four inches) ; 
hand’-cart, a cart drawn by 


harbinger 


hangar (hdng'gar), n. [Fr.], a shed 
for housing aeroplanes, ete. 


hand; hand’euff, a ring or | hank, n. (Scand. ?}, a coil or skein; 


rings for fastening round the 
wrists ;—v., to put handcuffs on. 
—ns., hand’ful, as much as the 
hand can hold; asmall amount; 
hand’-glass, a mirror held in 
the hand; hand/‘ieap [from 
phrase, hand in cap), a plan by 
which the chances of persons or 
horses of different powers of run- 
ning can be made equal in a race ; 
@ race £0 arranged ;—v., to place 
at a disadvantage.—ns., hand’- 
icraft, a craft done by the hand ; 
handiwork, work done by the 
hand; hand’kerchief, a cloth 
for wiping face, nose, ete.; a 
cloth worn round the neck.—v., 
hand‘le, to touch or feel with the 
hand; to use or deal with; to 
treat well or ill ;—n., the part by 
which a thing is held in the hand ; 
@ means or tool.—ns., hand’- 
maid and hand’maiden, a 
female servant; hand‘rail, a 
rail for the hand to hold by; 
hand‘spike, a bar of wood used 
as a lever; hand’writing, the 
style of a person’s writing.—a., 
han‘dy, skilful in using the hand; 
lying ready to hand. 

hand’sel, n. (Scand. ?], something 
given into one’s hand; part of a 
price paid at once ; the first gift 
of a season ; the first use of any- 
thing ;—v., to give a first gift ; 
to make first use of. 

hand’some, a. [A.S. hand, skill ; 
-*SOME], having a graceful appear - 
ance; acting well; becoming ; 
liberal.—n., hand’someness, 

hang, v. [A.S., trans. hangian and 
intrans. hdn)j, to attach or be 
attached at the upper end only ; 
to attach so as to leave movable ; 
to put to death by hanging ; to 
be attached loosely ; to dangle ; 
to swing ; to depend (upon); to 
droop.—past and p.p., hanged or 
hung.—~s., hang’er, one who 
hangs ; that on which anything 
hangs ; a short sword; hang’- 
ing, death onthe gallows ; (chiefly 
in pl.) ornamental drapery ; 
hang’man, a public executioner. 


skeins of thread or yarn tied 
together; a ring at the corner 
of a sail;—v., to make. into 
hanks ; to fasten. 

hank’er, wv. fetym.?], to linger 
about ; to seek after with long- 
ing.—mn., hankering. 

Han‘sard, n. [name of publisher], 
a record of proceedings of Par- 
liament, now called the Official 
Record. 

han‘som (eab), n. [from the name 
of the inventor], a cab with two 
wheels, having the driver’s seat 
behind. 

hap, n. (Scand. ?], that which hap- 
pens, esp. unexpectedly ; chance; 
lot ;—v., to happen or come to 
pass.— pres, p., happing; p.p. 
happed.—., hap’hazard, that 
which happens ; chance; acci- 
dent ;—a., left entirely to chance; 
random.—da., hap‘less, unfor- 
tunate ; forlorn.—adv., hap’‘ly, 
by hap or chance.—v., hap’pen, 
to come to pass ; to take place. 

hap’py, a., having good hap or 
luck ; in a state of joy ;. having 
feclings of pleasure; causing 
pleasure; well suited for its 
purpose.—adv., hap’pily, in a 
happy state or manner.—n., 
hap’piness, the state of being 
happy. 

hara-ki'ri, n. [(Jap.], suicide by 
disembowelment practised by 
Japanese. 

harangue’ (hdrdng’), n. [Fr., prob. 
from Ger, hring, a ring], words 
spoken to a crowd or ring of 
people ; a fiery speech ;—v., to 
make a loud speech. 

har’ass, v. [prob. O.Fr. harer, to 
set a dog on], to wear away with 
toil or trouble ; to make frequent 
attacks upon; to annoy.—n, 
hapr’assment, 

har’binger (har’binjér), n. [M.E. 
herbergeour, from Fr. herberge 
(O. Ger. hereberga, lodging for an 
army), see HARBOUR], one who 
goes forward to provide lodging; 
a forerunner ;—v,, to go before 
to provide, ete, 


harbour 


har’boup (har’bor), n. [? A.S. here, 
army ; beorg, to shelter], a place 
of safety ; a port for ships; an 
inn or lodging ;—v., to keep safe ; 
to keep in one’s house or in one’s 
mind; to take shelter.—n., 
har’bourage, a place of shelter 
or entertainment. 

hard, a. [A.S.], not easily broken 
up or pierced ; not easily over- 
come or understood ; difficult to 
please ;—adv., with earnestness ; 
with difficulty ; heavily ; near 
—v., hap’den, to make or become 
hard ; to accustom to bear; to 
become unfeeling; to grow 
strong, esp. in bad ways.—as., 
har‘dened, made hard ; unfeel- 
ing; hard’-headed, having a 
firm or sound mind; not easily 
misled ; hard’-hearted, having 
no pity.—adv., hard’ly, with 
much difficulty ; not quite.—a., 
hard’-mouthed, (ofa horse) not 
feeling the bit.—ns., hard’ness, 
the state of being hard ; hard’- 
ship, a state of hardness ; some- 
thing very hard to bear: hard’- 
ware, articles of iron, copper, or 
other metals.—a., har’dy, able 
to bear much; not easily cast 
down.—ns., har’dihood and 
har’diness, boldness and firm- 
ness ; impudence. 

hare, ». [A.S.], an animal well 
known for its swiftness and 
timidity.—., hare’bell, a plant 
with blue flowers shaped like 
bells.—a., hare’-brained, hav- 
ing a wild brain (like that of a 
hare); giddy; heedless.—n., 
hare’ -lip, a divided upper lip. 

har‘em, 7. (Arab.]}, the women’s 
apartments in an Eastern house ; 
the women in these. 

har’icot (hdr’ikd), n. (Fr.J, meat 
stewed with beans, etc. ; a kind 
of bean. 

hark, v. (E.], hear! listen! give 
heed. 

harlequin (har’lékwin), n. [Fr., 
from It.], an actor in clothes of 
many colours, with a wand in 


his hand, who plays tricks.— 
n., harlequinade’, a play in 


which the harlequin takes a chief 
part. 
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har‘lot, n. [Fr.], a woman of the 
streets. 

harm, n. [A.S.], a cause of pain or 
loss ; wrong-doing ;—v., to cause 
pain or loss ; hurt ; injure.—as., 
harm ’ful, causing much, and 
harm ‘less, causing no harm.— 
n., hapm/‘lessness, want of 
power or will to harm. 

har’mony, n. [Fr., from Gk. har+ 
ménia, agreement (root ar-, to 
FIt)], the right fitting of one part 
to another ; a working together 
in peace ; the fitting of musical 
sounds to produce pleasure to 
the ear—as., harmon‘ie and 
harmon’‘ical, musical. — mm, 
harmon’‘ies, the science of har- 
mony; over-tones accompany: 
ing a note.—a., harmo‘nious, 
having all the parts rightly fitted ; 
acting in peace and friendship ; 
seeking a common end.—n., 
harmo’nium, a musical instru- 
ment used in churches, etc., in 
place of an organ.-—v., hap’mon- 
ize, to be in harmony or agree- 
ment; to bring into agree- 
ment; to fit the various parts. 
—n. har’monist, one skilled 
in harmony; a composer of 
music, 

har’ness, ». [O.Fr., etym. ?], the 
armour of a man or horse; fit- 
tings of a horse ;—v., to put on 
a horse’s fittings; to put on 
armour, 

harp, n. [A.8.], @ musical instru- 

ment with strings, played with 

the fingers ;—v., to play on the 

harp; (on) to be continually 

talking about.—ns., hap’per and 

har’pist. 

har’poon, 7. [Fr., from Gk. harpé, 
sickle], a spear with a rope 
attached for catching whales ;— 
v. to strike with a harpoon. 

harp’sichord (-kérd), n., an old- 
fashioned musical instrument 
like a piano. 

har’py, 7. (O.Fr., from Gk. har- 
pyiai, snatchers], a monster in 
fable, half woman half bird, said 
to seize with its claws; a greedy 
person. 

hap’quebus or ar’quebus, n. [Fr.], 
an ancient kind of gun. 
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har’ridan, n. [?), an ill-tempered 
old woman, a vixen. 

har’rier, n., a dog for hunting 
hares. 

harrow (hidr’s), n. [8.], a frame 
with iron teeth for breaking up 
the ground or covering seed ;— 
v., to drag a harrow over; to 
vex greatly. 

har’ry, v. [A.S. hergian, to plun- 
der], to lay waste ; to destroy ; 
to worry. 

harsh, a. [Scand.], rough to the 
touch, taste, or ear ; crabbed i 
temper; severe.—n., harsh’- 


ness, 

hart, n. [A.S. heort, horned], the 
stag or male deer ;—/., hind. 

harts‘horn, n., the horn of the 
hart ; solution of ammonia origi- 
nally got therefrom. 

harts’-tongue, n., a kind of fern 
with a long, tongue-like frond. 

harvest, n. [A.S.], the time for 
gathering in corn and fruits ; the 
crops gathered in ;—v., to reap 
or gather in.—ns., hap’vester 
and hap’vest-man; har’vest 
home’, the feast or rejoicing after 
the crops have been gathered in ; 
a service of thanksgiving ; hapr’- 
vest queen’, an image of Ceres, 
carried about on the last day of 
harvest. 

hash, n. [Fr. hachis, from hache, 
HATCHET], meat, etc., cut up into 
bits ; anything made up for the 
second time ;—v., to cut up into 
bits. 

hasp, . [A.S.], that which fastens ; 
a catch for a door ;—v., to fasten. 

has’sock, n. [A.S.], a stuffed 
cushion for kneeling on; a 
matted grass-tuft. 

has‘tate, a. [L. hasta, a spear], 
shaped like a spear, as leaves. 

haste and hasten (j/dsn), vs. 
{O.Fr., akin to A.S. haest]}, to go 
or make to go quickly ; to be in 
a hurry; to lose no time; to 
push on.—wx., haste, quickness 
of motion; pressure of time ; 
sudden action without thought ; 
rashness.—a., has’ty, quick in 
temper; too quick.—n., has’- 
tiness, quickness of temper ; 
rashness, 


haven 


hat, n. [A.S.], a covering for the 
head. 

hatch (1), n. [A.S. haece, a bar], 
a gate closing part of a door- 
way ; a wicket ; a grating across 
a stream ; an opening in a floor 
or the deck of a ship; a cover 
for this—n., hateh’way, an 
opening in a floor of a ship's 
deck to a lower part. 

hateh (2), v. [E.], to bring forth 
young birds; to produce from 
eggs; to form (a plot) ;—n, a 
brood. 

hatch (3), v. [O.Fr. hacher, to 
HASH], to shade by cross lines. 

hateh’et, n. [Fr., from root of 
HACK], a small axe used with 
one hand. 

hatch’ment, n. [from ACHIEVR- 
MENT], the shield or badge of a 
dead person displayed as a 
memorial. 

hate, n. [A.S.], very great dislike ; 
a wish that evil may befall ;— 
v., to dislike greatly ; to wish 
evil to.—a., hate’ful, causing 
or showing hate.—n., ha'tred, 
great dislike. 

hau’berk, n. [O.Fr., from O.Ger. 
halsberg (hals, the neck ; bergau, 
to protect))}, a coat of mail made 
of rings. 

haugh’ty (haw’ti), a. [Fr. haut, 
high), having a high opinion of 
oneself ; looking down on others ; 
overbearing. — ns., haugh’ti- 
ness and hauteur’ (hdtér’), the 
quality of being haughty ; pride. 

haul, v. [O.Fr. haler], to drag with 
force ; to pull with horses, ete. ; 
—n., @ pulling with force ; that 
which is got or caught at one 
time.—n., hau’lage, price for 
hauling. 

haunch, n. [O.Fr.], the part about 
the hip-joint; the leg and loin, 
as meat. 

haunt, v. [O. Fr.], to go often to; 
to be often in ;—m»., a place 
where one is often to be seen. 

haut’boy (d’boi). See oBor. 

have (hav), v. [A.S.], to hold in the 
hand ; to possess ; to be forced : 
to understand.—3rd sing., has 3 
past and p.p., had. 

ha’ven, n. [A.S. haefene], a bay or 


haver 
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inlet giving shelter to ships; a|haAze n. [etym.?], a thickness of 


place of safety or rest. 
ha’ver, v. [Sc.], to talk nonsense.— 
n., ha’verer. 


the air; light mist or smoke.— 
a., ha’zy, dim with mist.—n., 
ha’ziness. 


hav’ersack, n. [Fr., from Ger. | ha’zel, n. [A.S.], a tree or shrub 


habersack (haber, oats ; SACK)], 
a bag for provisions. 

hav‘ildar, n. [Pers.], a sergeant of 
the Indian army. 

hav’oe, n. [O.Fr. hafok, a hawk, 
akin to HEAVE], destruction far 
and wide ;—v., to lay waste. 

haw (1), n. [A.S. haga, a hedge], 
a hedge ; a place enclosed by a 
hedge; the fruit of the haw- 
thorn.—., haw’thorn, a thorny 


tree on which haws grow; the 
may. 

haw (2) [imit.], ., a halt in one’s 
speaking, with a sound like 


haw ;—»v., to stammer. 

hawk (1), ». [A.S. hafoc], a bird of 
prey related to falcons ;—v., to 
hunt birds by hawks trained for 
the purpose. 

hawk (2), v. (prob. Low Ger.], to 
earry about for sale; to offer 
for sale by calling out.—~n., 
haw’ker, one who carries goods 
about for sale; a travelling 
merchant. 

hawse (hawz), n. [Scand. hals, the 
neck], the part of the bow of a 
ship where the hawse-holes are, 
through which the anchor cables 
pass. 

haw’ser (haw’zer), n. [Fr., from 
late L. altidre, to raise (L. altus, 
high)], a small cable. 

hay (hd), [A.S., from root of 
HEW], grass cut and dried for 
feeding cattle—wns., hay’eock, 
a small stack of hay; hay- 
fe’ver, sneezing and great tick- 
ling of the nose and throat, 
caused by pollen breathed 
in; hay’maker, one who makes 


hay. 
hayrick, haystack, pile of hay in 
the open air, thatched to keep 


it dry. ; 
haz’ard, n. [Fr., from Arab. alzar, 
the die], the cast of a die; a 
game of cards or dice ; the risk 
of danger ;—v., to try one’s 
chance ; to put in danger.—«a., 
haz’ardous, dangerous; risky. 


which bears nuts;—a., of a 
light-brown colour like the hazel. 
—n., ha’zel-nut. 

he, pron. [A.8.], the male person 
mentioned ; obj. him, poss. his ; 
pl. they, obj. them, poss. their. 

head (hed), n. [A.S. heafod], the 
part of the body that contains 
the brain, mouth, etc.; the 
uppermost or chief part of any- 
thing; the beginning of a 
stream ; the chief place or per- 
son; a division of a subject ; 
highest point ; power of mind ; 
—a., most important ; chief ;— 
v., to be at the head of ; to go 
in front ; to be chief ; to check. 
—ns., head’ache, 2 pain or ache 
in the head; head’-dress and 
head’-gear, a dress for the 
head; head’ing, that which is 
printed at the head of a page, 
etc. ; head’land, a point of land 
running out into the sea; un- 
ploughed land at the end of a 
field.—adv., head’/long, with 
head foremost ; without think- 
ing; very swiftly ;—as., thought- 
less ; head’most, farthest up ; 
first in line.—ns., head’piece, 
armour for the head; head’- 
quar’ters, the place where the 
commander lives ; the place from 
which orders are sent out ; head’- 
ship, chief place; authority ; 
heads’man, a man who cuts off 
heads; head’stall, the part of 
a bridle round a horse’s head ; 
headstone, a stone at the head 
of a grave.—a., head’strong, 
strong in the head ; determined 
to have one’s own way.—%s., 
head’way, the distance passed 
over by a ship ; motion ahead ; 
the space between an arch and 
the road beneath; progress ; 
head’-wind, a wind blowing 
right against.—a., head’y, hur- 
ried on by self-will or passion ; 
rash. 

heal (hél), v. [A.S. haelan (hal, 
WHOLE)], to make or grow well ; 
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to cure a sore, ete.; to remove 


anything wrong. 
health (helth) and health‘inoss, 
ns. [A.S.], state of being whole or 
well ; soundness of body or of 
mind; freedom from pain or 
sickness.—as., health’ful and 
heal’thy, in a good state of 
health ; free from pain or sick- 
ness ; tending to keep one well ; 
health -giving. 
heap (fép), n. [A.8.], a great num- 
ber. of things thrown together ; 
—v., to lay a number of things 
one upon another, 
hear (hér), v. (A.S. hyran], to per- 
ceive sound; to know by the 
ear; to attend to a person 
speaking ; to be told.—past and 
p.p., heard.—mn., hear’ing, the 
power of perceiving sound ; at- 
tention to what is said ; chance 
of being listened to; examina- 
tion by a judge. 
hear’ken (har’kén), v. [A.S., as 
HEAR), to set oneself to hear ; 
to attend to what is said. 
hear’say (hér'sd), n., common talk. 
hearse (ers), n. [Fr., from L. hir- 
pez, & harrow), a carriage for 
conveying a coffin. (Originally 
a frame for holding lights at a 
funeral service.) 
heart (hart), n. [A.S. heorte], the 
organ that drives the blood 
through the body ; the chief or 
central part ; the seat of life or 
of the feelings ; kindly disposi- 
tion; inner meaning; courage. 
—da., heart’-brok’en, crushed 
down by grief or sorrow.—ns., 
t’burn, a feeling of heat or 
burning in the stomach ; heart’- 
burning, a feeling of vexation ; 
ealousy.—v., hear’ten, to give 
eart to; to make strong; to 
encourage.—a., heart’felt, felt 
at, the heart; deeply felt.—n., 
heart’s’-ease, the common 
pansy.—as., heart’-rend’ing, 
rending the heart with grief; 
overpowering | with . sorrow; 
heartless, without heart; un 
feeling ; hear‘’ty, coming from 
the heart ; full of life and energy ; 
warm; healthy; abundant, or 
eaten with relish, as a meal; 


heavy 


giving strength. — adv., heap’. 
tily, sincerely ;, warmly.—n, 
hear’ tiness, sincerity. 

hearth (harth), n. [A.S. heorth], the 
part of the floor on which the 
fire is ; the part around the fire; 
home.—n., hearth’stone, the 
stone in front of the fireplace; 
the fireside. 

heat (Aét), n. [A.S.], that which 
causes one to feel warm; thé 
power of fire by which it warms 
or burns; the feeling or state 
caused by nearness of fire; thé 
amount or degree of warmth; 
signs of heat, as redness, eté.; 
one of the turns in a race; 
—v., to make or grow hot; to 
excite. 

heath (idth), n. [A.S.], a small 
plant with purple or white flow- 
ers growing on waste ground; a 
piece of open ground covered 
with heath.—a., hea’thy, covr- 
ered with heath.—n., heath’er 
(heth’ér), the heath plant. 

hea’then § (ié’iiién), n. [A.S, & 
dweller on the kata], a wor- 
shipper of false gods (because 
the people of the country were 
longer in turning to Christianity 
than those in the cities) ;—a, 
irreligious ; godless.—a., hea’- 
thenish.—ns., hea’‘thendom, 
the heathen parts of the earth; 
hea’thenism, the worship of 
false gods. 

heave, v. [A.S. hebban, to lift], to 
raise by force; to rise or to be 
raised upward; to make an 
effort; to throw or cast; to 
rise or fall, as the breast or the 
sea; to swell up.—past and 
p.p., heaved or hove. 

heav’en (hev’én), n. [A.S. heofon], 
the sky or arch where the stars 
appear to be; the upper air or 
regions over our heads; the place 
where God dwells ; any place of 
great. comfort or enjoyment.— 
a., heav’enly, like heaven; 
fitted to dwell.in heaven; pure; 
—adv., in a heavenly manner. 
—adv., heav’enward. 

heav’y (Hev’i), a. (A.S. hefig), hard 
to HEAVE or lift; having great 
weight ; not easy to bear; sor- 


Hebrew 


rowful ; slow in motion ; strong, 
as force; dark with clouds ; cost- 
ing much ; steep, as a slope, 

He'brew (hé’broo), n. [Fr., from 
Gk. Hebraios, from Heb. ‘ibril, 
an Israelite or Jew; the lan- 
guage of the Jews.—a., Hébra’‘ic, 
belonging to the Hebrews,——., 
Hé'braism, a Hebrew custom 
or idiom. 

hee’atomb (hek’diom), n. [Gk. 
heciton, one hundred ; bous, an 
ox], a sacrifice of one hundred 
oxen; @ large number of vic- 
tims. 

heck’le, v. [see HACKLE], to worry 
a speaker with awkward ques- 
tions, 

hee'tic, a. [Fr., from Gk. hektikos, 
habitual (echein, to have)], re- 
lating to a feverish state of body ; 
stirring ; exciting. 

hee’tor, n. (Gk. Hektdr, the Tro- 
jan], one who brags or annoys ; 
—v., to brag ; to bully. 

hedge (hej), . [A.S, hecq, akin to 
HAW (1)), a fence of shrubs or 
thorns; anything that  sur- 
rounds and protects ;--v,, to 
surround with a hedge ; to stop 
a road; to prevent escape,— 
ns,, hedge’hog, a small animal 
like a hog covered with sharp 
bristies; hedg’er, one who 
trims hedges ; hedge’row, thorns 
or shrubs forming a hedge or 
fence; hedge’-sparrow, a little 
bird that lives in hedges. 

heed, v. [A.S. hédan, to take care], 
to take care of ; to listen to; to 
pay attention ;—n., attention ; 
notice.—as., heed‘ful, full of 
heed or care; taking thought ; 
heed'‘less, taking no thought ; 
eareless.—n., heed ‘lessness. 

heel (1), ». [A.S.], the back part 
of the foot; the whole foot ; 
the part of a shoe, ete., covering 
the heel ;—v,, to use the heel ; 
to put on a heel, 

heel (2), v. [A.S, hyldan, to bend, 
to slope], to lean to one side, as 
a ship, 

Heg’iva (hejird), n. [Arab.], the 
tight of Mohammed from Mecca, 
A.D, 622. 

heif’er (hef‘ér), n. [A.S, héahfore, 


- 
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hell 
a high (full-grown) ox or cow], 


a young cow. 

height (hii), n. [A.S., from root of 
HIGH], state of being high; dis- 
tance above ground; a small 
hill; greatness of rank er power ; 
a high place ; the highest point. 
—v., heigh’ten, to make high 
or higher ; to increase force. 

heinous (hd’nis), a, [Fr., from 
haine, hate], more usually 
wicked; giving great offence, 
—n., hei’‘nousness, 

heir (dr), n. [Fr., from L, hérés, an 
heir], one who has the right to 
the property of another after his 
death ;—f., heir’ess.—ns., heir’+ 
apparent, the person who is sure 
to succeed if he live till the death 
of the present owner; heir- 
loom, a picce of furniture, ete., 
that has been long in a family, 

helicopter, n. (Gk. heliz, a spiral ; 
pleron, a wing], form of aero- 
plane in which the engine makes 
the wings rotate, so that the plane 
ean vise vertically, and can re- 
main stationary in the air, 

hé‘liograph, n. [Gk. hélios, the 
sun; -*GRAPH), a picture taken 
by the sun’s rays; an instru 
ment for taking such pictures ; 
a means of flashing signals. 
n., héliog’raphy. 

héliom’eter, n. [-mMmrER], an in- 
strument for measuring the diar 
meter of the sun, 

hé‘lioscope, n. [-scorE], an instru- 
ment for looking at the sun 
without hurting the eyes, 

he‘liotrope, n, [ Gk. tropos, a turn 
ing], a plant whose flowers are 
said to turn round with the sun. 

hé‘lium, n. (Gk. fAdlios, the sun], 
a transparent very light, non- 
inflammable gas. 

hé'lix, n. [Gk.], a coil, a. spiral ; 
a wire, ete. ; twisted like the 
thread of a screw; a kind of 
snail or its shell; the outer ear ; 
(pl.) he’lieés.—a., helical, 

hell, n. [A.S., akin to. helan, to 
hide], the hidden or unseen place 5 
the abode of the dead ; the place 
of punishment; the dwelling- 
place of evil spirits.~q,, hellish, 

hell ; very wicked, 
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hellebore (hel’ebér), n. (Gk.], a 
poisonous plant, used in medicine. 

Helle’nic, a. [Gk. Hellénes, the 
Greeks], belonging to the Greeks. 
—ns., Hel’lenism, something 
resembling the manners or lan- 
guage of the Greeks; Hel’lenist, 
one learned in the language of 
the Greeks ; a Greek Jew.—a., 
Hellenis'tie, Greek mixed with 
forms of Hebrew. 

helm (1), n. [A.S., a handle], the 
means by which a ship is steered. 

helm (2) and hel’met, ns. [A.S. 
helan), a covering for the head 
in fighting. 

hel’ot, n. (Gk. Heildtés], a Spartan 
slave. 

help, v. [A.S.], to assist a person 
to do anything ; to give what one 
is in need of ; to make better ; 
to keep off ;—a., that which 
enables a person to do a thing ; 
one who helps.—as., help’ful, 
giving help; help’less, without 
or beyond help ; unable to help 
oneself.—n., help’mate or help’- 
meet, one who helps. 

hel’ter-skel’'ter, adv. [imit.], in 
great hurry and confusion. 

helve, 7. [A.S. hielf, same root as 
HALTER), a handle ;—v., to put 
on a handle. 

Helvet‘ic, a. (L. Helvélia], belong- 
ing to Switzerland. 

hem, n. [A.S.], the edge of a piece 
of cloth folded over and sewed ; 
—v., to fold over and sew the 
edge ; to shut in.—pres. p., hem- 
ming 3 p.p., hemmed. 

hemisphere, n. [Fr., from Gk., 
hémisphaira (hémi-, half; sphaira, 
@ SPHERE)), a half globe ; half of 
the earth.—as., hemispher’ic 
and hemispher‘ieal. 

hem ‘istich (hemistik), n. (Gk. 
hémi-, half ; stichos, a row}, a half 
or incomplete line in poetry. 

hem ‘lock, n. [A.S.], a poisonous 
plant with finely-cut leaves and 
small white flowers. 

hemorrhage. See HAEMORRHAGE. 

hemp, n. [A.S. henep], a plant the 
fibres of which are made into 
coarse’ cloth and ropes.—a., 
hem’pen. 

hen, n. [A.S.], the female barn- 


door fowl; any female bird.— 
ns., hen’bane [see BANE], a 
poisonous plant ; hen’coop (see 
COOP), a coop or cage for hens or 
other domestic fowls.—a., hen’- 
pecked (hen’pekt), a man ruled 
by his wife. 

hence (hens), adv. [A.S. heonon], 
from this place or time; for 
this reason. 

heneceférth and hencefor’ward, 
advs., from this time forth. 

hench’man, n. [A.S. hengest, a 
horse ; MAN), @ groom; a fol- 
lower ; an attendant. 

hendee’agon, n. [Gk. hendeka, 
eleven ; gdnia, an angle], a plane 
figure having eleven sides and 
eleven angles. 

hepat‘ie, a. [Gk. hZpatikos (hépar, 
-dtos, the liver)}], pertaining to 
the liver. 

hepatica (hépat'ica), n., a plant of 
the crowfoot family which blooms 
in very early spring. 

hep’tagon, n. [Gk. hepla, seven; 
gonia, an angle], a plane figure 
with seven sides and seven angles, 

hep’tarchy (hep’tdri), n. [Gk, 
hepta, seven; archia, govern- 
ment), government by seven 
kings ; the state of England in 
the time of the early Saxons, 

her, pron. [A.S. hire], possessive, 
dative, and objective cases of 
SHE.——n., hers. 

her’ald, n. [O.Fr. heralt, prob. 
from Teut.], an officer who car- 
ried messages of war and peace; 
one who kept the roll of the 
nobles, their families, rank, 
badges, ete.; a person who 
makes public proclamations ;— 
v., to make known by a herald ; 
to announce  beforehand.—a., 
heraldic, belonging to a herald. 
—n., her’aldry, the art or office 
of a herald. 

herb (hérb), n. [Fr., from L. herbal), 
any plant with a soft stalk that 
dies down ever year; green 
food for cattle, ete.—a., herba’- 
ceous.—2., her’bage, grass ; 
green food for cattle, etc.—a., 
her’bal, belonging to herbs ;— 
n., & book describing the names 
and nature of medicinal plants ; 


Herculean 


a collection of plants dried and 
arranged ; also herbar‘ium.— 
n., her’balist, one skilled in 
plants.—a., herbiv’orous, living 
on herbs. 

Hereti'‘lean, «., requiring the 
strength of Hercules ; very diffi- 
cult ; having very great strength. 

herd, 7. [A.S.], a number of beasts 
together ; one who watches over 
cattle, etc. ; the low or common 
people ;—v., to keep company 
together ; to watch, as a herds- 
man.—n., herds’man or herd’- 
man, a shepherd. 

here, adv. [A.S.], in this place ; to 
this place ; at this point.—advs., 
hereaf’ter, after this time ; 
hereby’, by this means; close 
at hand; heretofore’, in time 
past ; hereupon’, arising from 
this; herewith’, along with this. 

hered‘itary, a. [L. héréditdrius 
(hérés, an HEm)), passing from 
a person to his heir; passing 
from one generation to another. 

hered’ity, n. [L. héréditas], the 
passing of qualities from parents 
to their children ; the qualities 
so passed. 

her’esy, n. [Fr., from Gk. hairésis, 
a choice], the holding of an 
opinion different from the ma- 
jority ; a belief tending to cause 
division ; a mischievous error. 
—n., her’etice.—a., heret’ical. 

her‘iot, n. [A.S.], a duty paid to a 
landowner on the death of a 
tenant. \ 

her‘itable, a., passing to a person’s 


heir. 

her’itage (her’itaj), n. [Fr.], that 
which is inherited ; (Bible) the 
people of God. 

her'itor, n. {late L. héritdtor, an 
inheritor], a landholder in a 
parish in Scotland. 

hermaph’rodite, n. [Gk. Hermés, 
Mercury ; Aphrodité, Venus), an 
animal or plant uniting in itself 
the qualities of both sexes. 

hermet’ic and hermet‘iecal, as. 
{Low J.. hermeticus, from Hermes 
Trismegistus, an Egyptian god], 
belonging to alchemy ; closed so 
tight that no air can get out or in. 
—adv., hermet’icaily (sealed or 
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closed) by melting part of a 
tube. 

her’mit, n. [Fr., from Gk. erémités 
(erémos, solitary)], one who lives 
alone ;—n., her’mitage, the 
place where a hermit dwells; a 
lonely dwelling. 

her’nia, n. [L.], a rupture. 

he’ro, n. (Gk. hérés, a hero], a great 
and grave man ; the chief person 
in a story ;—f., her’oine.—as., 
héro‘ie and héro’ical, like a 


hero; describing a hero, as 
verse.—n., her’oism. 
heroin (her’o-in), nm. [?], a drug 


prepared from morphia. 

hep’on or hern, n. [Fr., froma Ger. 
root], a wading-bird with long 
legs, a long neck, and a scream- 
ing voice. 

her’ring, n. [A.S.], a sea fish that 
moves about in large bodies or 
shoals. 

hes’itate (hez’itdt), v. [L. haesitdtus 
(haerére, to stick)], to be at a 
Joss; to stammer in speaking ; 
to be in doubt.—ws., hes‘itaney 
and hesita’tion, a stammering 
in speech. 

Hes’perus, n. [Gk. hespéros], the 
evening star.—a., Hesper’ian, 
belonging to Hesperus; in the 
west ; western. 

het’erodox, a. [Gk. hetéros, other ; 
doxa, opinion], of a different 
opinion; differing from the 
established belief (opposed to 
ORTHODOX).—n., het’erodoxy. 

heteroge’nous, «. [Gk. hetéros, 
other ; génos, a kind), differing 
in kind; made up of different 
kinds (opposed to HOMOGENEOUS). 

hew (hil), v. [A.S.], to cut or chop 
with a sharp instrument ; to cut 
in pieces. 

hexagon, n. [Gk. hex, six ; gdnia, 
an angle], a plane figure with six 
sides and six angles. 

hexam’eter, n. [Gk. hewx, six; 
metron, METRE], a line of poetry 
made up of six feet. 

hey’-day (1) (hd’-dd) [H.), int., an 
exclamation of joy or wonder. 

hey’-day (2) (id’-dd), n. [HIGH 
DAY ¢?], the time of high spirits 
or vigour. 

hia‘tus, n. [L. hidtus (hiare, to 


hibernal 


yawn)], a gap or opening; a 
break in a piece of writing ; two 
vowels coming together in dif- 
ferent syllables or words, 

hiber’nal, a. [L. hiberndlis (hiems, 
winter)j, belonging to winter. 
—v., hiber’nate, to pass the 
winter (in sleep). 

Hiber‘nian, a. [L. Hibernia, from 
O.Ger. root of rin), pertaining 
to Ireland. 

hie’cup, n., a kind of cough caused 
by irritation of the stomach. 

hick’ory, 1. {N. Amer. Ind.], an 
American wood of great tough- 
ness. 

hide (1), v. [A.S. A¥dan], to keep 
or put out of sight; to keep 
(oneself) out of sight.—pres. p., 
hiding; p.p., hid or hidden; 
past, hid.—n., hiding, a place 
of concealment. 

hide (2), n. {A.S.], a piece of land 
varying from 60 or 80 to 120 


acres. 

hide (3), n. [A.S. AHd, skin], the 
skin of an animal ;—v., to flog 
or whip.—a., hide’-bound, hav - 
ing the skin or bark so tight that 


ros, holy ; archia, government], 
government in sacred things; a 
body of Church officers of differ - 


ent ranks.—a., hierar’chical, 
belonging to or consisting of a 
hierarchy. 

hierat‘ie, a. [Gk. hiéros, holy], 


used by priests. 
hi’eroglyph and hieroglyph’ie, 
ns. (Gk. hiéros, holy ; glyphein, 
to carve], the figures or pictures 
which the ancient Kgyptian 
priests used instead of letters of 
the alphabet. 
hierograph‘ie. a. [Gk.  hiéros, 
holy ; -GRAPHIC], belonging to 
sacred writing. 
hig’gle, v. (form of HAGGIE], to 
e a fuss over buying or 
selling; to be slow in making 


a bargain. 
high (hi), a. [A.S. héah], lifted up ; 
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far above the ground ; far up in 
rank or character ; great in prices, 
difficulty, or degree; loud; 
strong ; violent. ;—adv., in or to 
a high place or degree ; ina high 
manner; strongly.—as., high’= 
born and high’-bred, of high or 
noble family.—n., High Chureh, 
the ritualistic party in the Church 
of England.—as., high-falutin 
(faloot’in) and high-flown (-/ldn), 
overdone ; bombastic in speech ; 
high-hand’ed, overbearing.—as. 
highlands, a high or mountain- 
ous country ; high’lander, one 
who lives in a high or mountain- 
ous country.—a., high’-minded, 
having a high or proud mind; 
unable to do unworthy actions ; 
taken up with high thoughts — 
ns., high’ness, a title of rank ;— 
a., high’-prin’eipled, acting 
according to high or worthy 
rules of conduct.—ns., highroad 
and high’way, public. road; 
high Seas, the ocean ;—as, 
high’-souled, having a high or 
noble soul; generous; high’. 
Spir’ited, bold, daring ; quick- 
tempered.—nzs., high wa’tep, the 
highest point to which the. tide 
rises; high’wayman, a man 
who robs on the public road. 
high-, geog. reot (Ger. hoeh-, 
hohe-, hohen-, Du. hoog-], 
high (as in Highgate, high road ; 
Hochberg, high mountain ; Ho» 
henzollern, the high place of the 
Zwolf tamily). 

high-hole or high-holder, n, 
{Amer.], common name of the 
flicker or golden-winged wood- 
pecker. 

hike, v. [collog.], to go tramping for 
pleasure.—ns., e and hiker, . 

hilar’ity, n. [Fr., from L. hilaritas 
(hildris, cheerful)], joy shown in 
action or manner ; gaiety ; mirth, 
—da., hilap’ious, full of mirth. 

hill, n. (A.S.], a raised mass. of 
Jand.—a., hill’y, having many 
hills.—n., hill’oek, a small hill. 

hilt, n. [A.S.], the handle of a 
sword. 

him, pron., objective of mE. 

hind (1), 7. LA.S.], a female deer. 

hind: (2), nm [A.S. hina (gen. pl.)], 


| 


| 


-_ 


hind 
Pa consis on a farm; a country- 
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of the bodies of plants and 
animals. 


hind i) or hin‘der, a. (A.S. hin- | his‘tory, n. [Gk. histéria, informa 


don), at the back ; belonging to 
the back.—sup., hind’most or 
hind’ermost.—v., hin’der, to 
prevent from starting ; to stop 
on the way.—w., : ice, 
that which stops. 

Hin’du (hin'’doo or -doo’), nm, a 
native of Hindustan or India.— 
nm, Hin’duism, a religion of 
India.—n., Hindusta’ni, an 
Indian language. 

hinge (inj), n. [H., from same root 
a8 HANG), the joint on which a 
door hangs and turns ;—v., to 
put hinges on; to turn as on a 
h 


inge. 

hint, n. [A.S. hentan, to seize 2), a 
sign given or taken; a mero 
mention ;—v., to bring to mind 
in an indirect way. 

hip (1), m. [A.S.], the fleshy upper 
part of the thigh. 

hip (2), ». [A.8.], the fruit of the 
dog -rose. 

hip'pedrome, nm. [Gk. hippos, a 
horse ; dromos, a course], a race- 
course ; a circus. 

hippopot’amus, ». (Gk. hippos, a 
horse : potdmos, a river], a large 
animal found in and near the 
rivers of Africa ; a river-horse. 

hire, n. [A.S.], payment for work 
done or for the use of anything ; 
—v., to engage for payment ; to 
get the use of a thing for pay- 
ment.—x., hire’ling, one who 
works for hire. 

hire-purchase, 7., ‘system by 
which the purchaser obtains the 
use of goods and pays for them 
by instalments. 

hirsute’ (hérsitt’ or hér'sat), a. (L. 
hirsQtus), shaggy ; hairy 

his, pron. and «a. (ALS. Ties HE)], 
of or belonging to him. 

his‘pid, a. [L. hispidus], rough 

' with strong hairs or bristles. 

hiss, v. {imit.], to make a sound 
like that of the letter s ; to show 
displeasure by hissing ;—n., a 
sound like that of s. 

histology (histol'dji), n. [Gk. his- 
tos, a web; -LoGy], the science 
dealing with the texture or fibres 


tion], an account of what has 
happened ; a description of facts 
and events.—as., histor’ic, not- 
able ; histor’ical, having to do 
with history.—ns., histor‘ian, 
one who writes history; his- 
toricg’rapher, a 
officially appointed. 

histrion’ie and histrion‘ieal, as. 
(L. histrio, an actor], belonging 
to the stage; like an actor in 
manner. 

hit, v. [Scand.], to touch or strike ; 
to come by chance upon; not 
to miss ; to agree with ;—n., a 
stroke ; a lucky chance ; a clever 
saying.—pres. p., hi $ DD» 
hits past. hit, 

hitch, v. [etym. ?], to hook or fasten 
on; to make fast ; to move by 
jerks ;—n., anything that holds 
or catches ; a sudden stop; an 
impediment; an unexpected 
difficulty. 

hith’er, adv. [A.S.], to this place ; 
—a., next the speaker ; nearer. 
—da., hith’ermost, nearest on 
this side. —advs., hith’erto, up 
to this time or place ; until now ; 
hith’erward, toward this place ; 
in this direction. 

hive, n. [A.S. hyf], ahouse for bees; 
@ swarm of bees ; any place full 
of busy people —v. .» to bring 
together into a hive; to lay up 
in store ; to live close together. 

hives, n. pl. (?], a name for various 
peg of skin eruptions in child- 

ood. 

ho, int., an exclamation to attract 
attention. 

hoapr and hoar’y, as. [A.8.], white ; 
white with frost or pre A betesaere 
—n., hoar’-frost, white frost ; 
frozen dew. 

hoard, n. [A.S.], a stock laid w 
a hiddon supply ;—v., to lay 
in secret. 

hoar’ding, nm. [I'r. or Du. horde, 
from same root as HURDLE], a 
fence or screen of boards. 


hoarse, a. [A.S. hds], having a 
rough voice; husky. — n, 
hoarseness, 


hoax 


hoax, ». [corrupted from Hocus], 
a trick for fun or mischief ;— 
v., to cheat or play a trick upon. 

hob, n. [HuB (Skeat)], the raised 
sides of a grate. 

hob’ble, v. [E.], to walk with a 
limp ; to fasten a horse by tying 
its legs ;—n., an unsteady walk. 

hob’by and hob’by-horse, ns. 
[Fr. hobin, perhaps from RoBIN], 
a toy horse; a favourite sub- 
ject or pursuit. 

hob’goblin, n. [E. hob, Rob, or 
Robin, GOBLIN], a fearsome sight ; 
a mischievous spirit. 

hob‘nail, ». [HoB, NAIL], a nail with 
a thick head, used for horseshoes 
and heavy boots. 

hob’-nob, adv. [formerly hab nab 
(A.S. habban, to have ; nabban, 
not to have)], take or leave (an 
invitation to drink) ;—v., to 
drink together; to be boon 
companions. — pres. p., hob- 
nobbing ; p.p., hobnobbed, 

hd’b6, n. [Amer.], a tramp. 

hock (1). See HoUGH. 

hock (2), »., a white Rhine wine 
(first made at Hochheim). 

hock’ey, ». [etym.?], a game 
played with a hooked stick. 

ho’cus, v. [mock L. hocus-pocus], 
to cheat.—pres. p., hocussing ; 
p.p., hocussed. 

hod, nm. [?], a box with a handle 
sticking downwards for carrying 
bricks or mortar on the shoulder. 

hoe (hd), n. [Fr., from Ger., same 
root as HEW], an instrument for 
cutting up weeds ;—v., to clean 
with a hoe.—pres. p., hoeing 3 
p.p., hoed. 

hog, 7. [etym. ?],an animal of the pig 

ind ; a young unclipped sheep. 

Hogmanay’, 7. [etym.?], Scots 
term for the last day of the year. 

hogs’head, n. [HoG, HEAD ?], a cask 
containing 524 imperial gallons, 
or 63 of the old wine measure. 

hoist, v. [Du.? p.p. of hoise, to 
lift], to raise or lift up ; to pull 
up by a rope or tackle ;—n., a 
means of lifting heavy bodies ; 
a lift. 

hold (1), v. [A.S.], to keep in the 
hand ; to contain; not to let 
go ; to be of opinion ; to keep in 
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check ; (on) to continue to do; 
to last ; to stick or be true (to); 
to have by right ; to celebrate; 
—n., @ grip with the hand; 
power to claim to keep ; a place 
of confinement; a castle or 
fortress ; a mark in music to 
continue the note so marked.— 
past, hold; p.p., held or holden, 
—wns., hold’ fast, that which holds 
fast or firm; a long nail; a 
clasp ; hol’ding, something held 
from another, as a farm ; hold 
up, a stoppage or delay ; robbery 
by threatening violence. 

hold (2), m. [A.S. hol, HorE], the 
hollow or lower part of a ship 
where the goods are stored. 

hole, n. [A.S.], a place dug out; 
an opening in or through ;—w, 
to make a hole in; to put or go 
into a hole. 

hol’iday and ho’liness. See Hoy. 

holland, n., a kind of linen used 
for window-blinds, first made 
in Holland ; (pl.) a name for gin 
made in Holland. 

hollow (-ld), a. [A.S., akin to 
HOLE), having the inside empty; 
not solid; sunken; not to be 
trusted ;—n., a hole or empty 
place ; a channel or groove ;— 
v., to make a hole in; to dig 
out.—a., hol/low-heart’ed, of 
an untrue nature.—n., hol’low- 
ness, state of being hollow; 
want of sincerity. 

holly, n. [A.S.], an evergreen tree, 
with shining prickly leaves and 
red berries. 

hol’lyhoek, n. [M.E. holi, HoLy; 
A.S. hoc, mallow), a tall garden 
plant of the mallow family with 
showy flowers. 

holm (dm), n. [A.S.], an island in 
a river ; flat land near a river. 

holm’-oak (hdm’-oak), n. [E., same 
root aS HOLLY], the evergreen 
oak ; the ilex. 

hol’oeaust, n. [Gk. hédlos, all; 
kaustos, burnt], a whole burnt 
offering ; wholesale slaughter ; 
great loss of life. 

hol’ograph, ». [Gk. hélos, all; 
-GRAPH], something wholly writ- 
ten by the person whose name 
it bears, 


holster 215 honey 


hél'ster, n. [akin to A.S. helan, to 
cover], a case of leather in front 
of the saddle for holding a horse- 
man’s pistol, 

hélt, n. [A.S.], a wood, a copse; a 
place of safety for animals. 

hdlus bélus, adv., all at once ; 
completely. 

ho’'ly, a. [A.S. hdlig], whole or per- 
fect in goodness ; pure in heart ; 
free from sin ; sacred.—»., hol’- 
iday, formerly ho’ly-day, a day 
set apart for worship ; a day on 
which no work is done ;—a., 
pertaining to a holiday ; joyous ; 
gay.—n., ho’liness, state of be- 
ing holy ; purity of heart and life ; 
likeness to God; a title of the 
Pope.—ns., ho’ly or’ders, right 
to act asa minister or clergyman ; 
Ho'ly Writ, the Bible; holy 
stone, sandstone for scrubbing 
decks. 

hom‘age (hom’dj), n. [Fr., from 
late L. homdticwm, man-service 
(homo, man)], promise by a 
vassal to do service to his lord; 
submission or respect ; worship. 

home, n. [A.S. hdm], one’s own 
house or country; a place of 
rest or safety ;—a., belonging to 
home ;—adv., at home ; to one’s 
home ; to the full length.—n. pl., 
Home Counties, name usually 
applied to Middlesex, Hertford - 
shire, Essex, Kent, Surrey.—wn., 
Home Department, branch of 
government dealing with the 
internal affairs of a country.—as., 
homing, having a tendency to 
go home ; home’ly, like home ; 
plain inappearance.—~as., home’- 
liness, fondness for home; 
plainness of appearance ; Home 
Office, headquarters of the Home 
Department ; Home Rule, gov- 
ernment of a country by its own 
people ; Home_ Secretary, 
minister of Crown presiding 
over the Home Department.— 
as. home’sick, unhappy at 
being away from home; _ long- 
ing for home; home’-spun, 
spun at home; rough in man- 
ner ;—n., cloth made at home. 
—ns., home’stead, a farmhouse 
and its buildings.—adv., home- 
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ward or -wards, on the road 
home. 

Homeric, a. [Homer, the Greek 
poct], pertaining to Homer ; like 
Homer ; heroic. 

homicide, n. [l. homo, a man ; 
-CIDE), the killing of a man 3; 
one who kills another.—a., 
homici‘dal, inclining to homi- 


cide. 

hom ‘ily, ». [0.Fr., from Gk. 
homilia, a living together], a 
plain sermon; serious talk or 
advice.—n., hom ‘ilist, one who 
uses homilies. 

hon1‘iny, n. [N. Amer. Ind.], maize 
crushed and boiled in water for 
food. 

homoeop’athy (homéop’dthi), n. 
(Gk. homoios, like ; pathos, suffer- 
ing], a method of curing diseases 
by small doses of the drugs 
which would cause similar symp - 
toms in a healthy person.—a., 
homoeopath ‘ie. 

homoge’neous, a. [Gk. hdmos, 
same ; génos, kind], made up of 
parts like or similar to each other 
in kind (opposed to HETERO- 
GENEOUS) ;—2., homogene’ity. 

homol’ogous, a. [Gk. homdlégos, 
saying the same (hdmos, legein)), 
described in the same way ; 
serving a similar purpose.—v., 
homol’ogate, to say the same 
thing ; to agree ; to approve.— 
n., hom’ologue (hkom’‘dlog), one 
of the things said to be homol- 
ogous, as the hand of a man 
and the fin of a fish. 

hom’onym, n. [Gk. hdémos, same ; 
onyma, & name], a word having 
the same sound as another but 
a different meaning.—a., ho- 
mon’ymous, 

hone, n. [A.S. han], a stone for 
sharpening cutting tools. 

hon’est (on’ést), a. (lu. honestus, 
honourable], doing what is right ; 
giving to every one his own; 
speaking truth.—n., hon’esty, 
rightness ; fair and open dealing. 

honey (hiin’i), n. [A.S. hunig], a 
sweet joice gathered by bees ; 
anything very sweet.—wn., hon’- 
eyeomb, a network of cells of 
wax, in which bees store their 
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honey; anything like this in 
form.—as., hon’eycombed, 
formed like a honeycomb; 
pierced in all directions ; eaten 
through by worms; hon’eyed, 
covered with honey ; sweet.— 
ns., hon’eymoon, the holiday 
immediately after marriage; 
hon’eysuckle, a climbing plant 
with sweet-scented flowers ; 
woodbine, 

honour (on’6r), n. [L. honor], that 
quality in a person which makes 
others think highly of him; the 
regard shown to a great and 
good man; a title of rank; a 
fine feeling of what is right and 
true ; distinction at college, ete. ; 
—wv., to think highly of; te 
raise to high rank or notice.—a., 
hon’orary, marking honour ; 
without payment.—n., hono- 
pa‘rium, a tee paid for services 
for which a price has not been 
fixed.—a., hon’ourable, worthy 
of honour ; causing or bringing 
honour; high-minded ;—, a 
title of distinction. 

hood, n. [A.S. 26d], a covering for 
the head ; anything like a hood ; 
the badge of a college degree ; 
—v., to cover with a hood; to 
blind.—+v., hood’wink, to blind ; 
to deceive by showing the wrong 
thing.—a., hooded, covered with 
@ hood ; blind-foided. 

hé6d‘lum, 7. (Amer.], a ruffian, 
rowdy, or bully. 

h66'd66, n. [Amer.], bad luck 
caused by a person or thing. 

hoof, n. [A.8.], the horny substance 
on the fect of some animals ; 
(pl.) hoofs or heoves. 

hook, 7. [A.S.], a bent piece of 
metal, etc., for catching and 
holding ; a curved tool for cut- 
ting corn; bent piece of metal 
with a barb for catching fish— 
v., to catch or fasten with a hook ; 
to be curved.—a, and p.p., 
hooked (hukt), curved ; bent ; 
caught with a hook ; fastened. 

hook’ah, n. [Arab.], a pipe for 
smoking, in which the smoke 
is passed through water to cool 


it. 
hoo’ligan, n., one who behaves in 
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the streets in ‘a rough and rowdy 

way.—., hooliganism. 

hoop (1), 7. [A.S.], a thin band of 
wood or metal, esp. for holding 
the staves of casks and tubs 
together; a ring ;—v., to put 
a& hoop round ; to clasp. 

hoop (2). See WHOOP. 

hoo’poe (hoo’poo), n. (Fr. huppe, 
tuft], a bird with a large crest. 

hoot, v. [imit. 7], to shout in con- 
tempt :; to drive out with shouts ; 
to ery like an owl ;~—ns., the ery 
of an owl; hoot’er, a steam- 
whistle ; motor horn. 

hop (1), v. [A.S.], to leap on one 
foot; to move about very lightly; 
-m., a leap on one foot; a 
dance.—pres. p., hopping; p.p., 
hopped.—n., hop’per,a wooden 
box for shaking the corn down 
upon tho grinding-stones (so 
called from its hopping motion). 

hop (2), n. [Du.], a climbing-plant, 
with cones used in brewing. 

hope, n. [A.8.], a looking out for 
something good; a belief that 
what we wish for will come; 
the thing hoped for ;—v., to wish 
and look out for something good. 
—as., hope’ful, full of or giving 
ground for hope; hope’less, 
without hope; giving no hope. 

horde, n. (Fr., from Turk. ordi, 
camp], a wandering band ;—+., 
to crowd together. 

hore‘hound, n. [A.S.1, a plant of 
a whitish appearance with a 
bitter taste, used in medicine. 

hori’zon, n. (Gk. horizdn, bound- 
ing (héros, a boundary)], the line 
or circle where earth and sky 
seem to meet.—a., horizon’tal, 
belonging to or near the hori- 
zon ; level with the horizon. 

horn, n. [A.S.], the hard pointed 
growth on the heads of some 
animals ; anything like a horn; 
a trumpet or drinking-cup made 
of horn; one of the ends of a 
curve.—2s., horpn’-book, a first 
book for children, which con- 
sisted of a single leaf covered with 
thin horn to keep it clean; horn’- 
pipe, a wooden pipe with a 
horn at each end used as a musi- 
cal instrument ; a lively kind of 


| 


hornet 

dance ; 
—a., hor’ny, made of horn. 

hor‘net, ». [A.S.], a flerce kind of 


wasp. 

horol’ogy (horol’oji), n. [Gk. hdro- 
logion, a sun-dial], the science of 
sun-dials, clocks, ete. 

hor’oscope, n. [Gk. hédroskédpos, 
watching the hour], an obser- 
vation of the stars at the moment 
of a person's birth, by which his 
future life is foretold. 

horrif‘ie, a. [L. horrificus], causing 
horror ; frightful.——v., hor’rify, 
to cause a feeling of dread or 
terror to. 

horror, n. [O.Fr., from L. horror], 
a@ feeling as if one’s hair were 
standing on end; a strong fear 
causing one to shiver; that 
which causes horror.—as., hor’- 
Pible, fearful to look at or think 
of; hor’pid, rough ; very dis- 
gusting. 

horse (hérs), nm. [A.8.], a well- 
known animal used for carrying 
loads or drawing wagons, etc. ; 
soldiers on horseback ; a frame 
for drying clothes on ;—v., to 
supply with a horse ; to mount 
a horse.—wns., hoprse’-break’er 
and horse’-t4m’er, one who 
trains horses to work; horse’- 
chest’nut, a tree with large, 
spreading, deeply- divided leaves ; 
the fruit of this tree; Horse 
Guards, horse soldiers who 
supply a guard for the sovereign ; 
the commander-in-chief’s office 
in London; horse’man, & man 
on horseback ; horse’manship, 
the art of riding and training 
horses; horse’-pow’er, the 
amount a horse can draw; the 
power of lifting 33,000 lb. one 
foot high in a minute ; the force 
of an engine measured by this 
unit ; horse‘’-tail, a plant sup- 
posed to be like a horse’s tail. 

hor’tative and hor’tatory, as. [L. 
hortdrt, to mxuorr], giving ad- 
yiee or encouragement. 

horticulture, ». [L. hortus, a gar- 
denj, the art of keeping and 
dressing a garden.—a., horti- 

» eul’tiral.—_n., horticul’tarist, 

j & gardener, 
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an air for dancing to. ; Hosanna (hdztin'd), n. (Heb.], a 


hot-blooded 


song of praise ;—int., praise to 
God. 


od. 

hose (fdéz), n. [A.S.], a covering 
for the legs or feet ; a long flex- 
ible waterpipe ; (pl.) hose.—ns., 
ho’sier, one who deals in articles 
made of wool; ho’siery, the 
articles in a hosier’s shop. 

hos'pice (hos'pis), n. [Fr., from L. 
hospitium (hospes, a guest)), a 
place of entertainment ; a mon- 
astery used for entertaining 
travellers. 

hos’pitable, a. [Fr., from late L. 
hospitdre (hospes, a guest)), show- 
ing kindness to strangers. 

hos’pital, n. [Fr., from L. hos- 
pitalia), a house for the treat- 
ment of sick persons; a home 
for the poor and helpless. 

hospitality, n., kindness to 
strangers. 

Hos’pitaller, n., one of the Knights 
of St. John, who built a hospital 
at Jerusalem for pilgrims. 

hdst (1), n. [Fr., from L. hospes, a 
host or guest], one who receives 
guests into his house ;—/., hos’- 


tess, 

hést (2), n. [O.Fr., from L. hostis, 
a stranger, an enemy], a band 
ready for war; a very large 
number.—a., hostile, belonging 
to an enemy ; showing the feel- 
ings of an enemy.—~»., hostility, 
state of being an enemy; the 
action of an enemy; (pl.) acts 
of warfare. 

Hist (3), n. [L. hostia, a victim], the 
bread or wafer in the Roman 
Catholic sacrament of the Mass. 

hos’tage (hos’taj), n. [(Fr., from 
late L. obsiddtus (L. obses, a 
hostage)], a person left as a 
pledge that engagements will be 
performed. 

hos’tel and hos’telry, ns. [Fr., 
from L, hospitalia ; HosPrTaL], 
an inn; residence for students 
or other groups of people. 

hos’tler. Sce osTLER. 

hot, a. [A.S.], having heat; of a 
sharp taste ; easily made angry. 

hot’-blooded (-blid’éd), a., having 
hot blood ; easily excited ; high- 
spirited. 


hotchpot 


hotch’pot or hoteh’potch, x. [Fr., 
from Teut.], a mixture of differ- 
ent things cooked in the same 
pot ; broth. 

hOtel’, n., an inn of a better kind ; 
(in France) a palace or town 
mansion. 

hot’-headed (-hed'éd), a., easily 
excited. 

hot’-house, »., a glass -house 
kept warm for rearing tender 
plants. 

hough (hok) or hoek, n. [A.S. 
hoh, the heel}, the joint on the 
hind-leg between the knee and 
the fetlock ; the back of the 
knee-joint, in man ;—v., to cut 
the tendons of the knee. 

hound, n. [A.S.], a dog for hunt- 
ing ;—v., to set on to chase; 
to incite. 

hour (owr), n. [I'r., from L. héra), 
a space of time of 60 minutes ; 
the time fixed for anything ; 
the time of day.—a., hour’ly, 
happening every hour.—vn., 
hour’glass, a glass for measur- 
ing the space of an hour by 
means of falling sand. 

house (hous), n. [A.S. has], a build- 
ing with a roof, for dwelling in ; 
a family ; a company of mer- 
chants; the members of the 
Legislature met for business,— 
v., house (houz), to put into a 
house ; to provide with shelter. 
—ns., house’-breaker, one who 
breaks into a house to steal ; 
house’hold, the members of a 
family ;—a., belonging to a house 
or family.—mns., house’holder, 
the owner or master of a house ; 
house’keeper, a servant who 
takes chief care of a household ; 
house keeping, the management 
of a house; house’wife, the 
female head of a family ; (hwu2‘if) 
a case for needles, thread, etc. ; 
housewif’ery, housekeeping. 

how’sing (hou‘zing), n. (Fr. housse, 
a coverlet], an ornamental cover- 
ing for a horse ; (pl.) trappings. 

hove. See HEAVE. 

hovel (hovl or hitvl), n. [etym. 7], 
a small mean house. 

hov’er (hov’ér or hiv’ ér), v.fetym.?], 
to remain in the air almost at 
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hug 


rest; to fly slowly back and 
forward over a place. 

how, adv. [A.S.], in what way ; by 
what means.—conj., howbe ‘it, be 
it as it may.—advs. and conjs., 
howev’er and howsoev’er, in 
whatever way, degree, or manner; 
at least ; for all that. 

how’dah, n. [Arab.], a seat fitted 
to an elephant’s back. 

how’itzer, n. [Ger. haubitze, from 
Bohemian haufnice, sling], a 
short heavy gun for throwing 
shells in a high curving flight. 

how], v. [ M.E., imit.], to ery aloud 
as if in pain; to make a long, 
loud, mournful sound, as animals 
sometimes do ;—wn., a long, loud 


cry. 

how’let. See owLrr. 

hub, n. [see HoB], the middle part of 
a wheel ; the hilt of a weapon ; a 
mark at which quoits are thrown. 

hub’bub, x. [etym. ?], a confused 
sound of many voices ; uproar; 
disorder. 

huck’aback, n. [etym. ?], a coarse 
linen cloth with a rough surface, 
used for towels, etc. 

hickle’berry, n., an edible berry 
from a low-growing shrub, com- 
mon in N. America. 

huek’ster, n. [perhaps from root 
of HAWKER], a seller of small 
articles; a mean fellow ;—v., 
to bargain. 

huddle, v. [E., perhaps from root 
of HipE], to put persons or 
things close together; to put 
up in a confused way ; to crowd 
together ;—n., a crowd ; a state 
of disorder. 

hue (1) (ha), n. [A.S.], colour ; tint. 

hue (2) (Ai), n. [Fr., imit.], an out- 
cry; an alarm; hue and ery, 
an alarm. 

huff, v. [imit.], to blow upon; to 
bluster ; to treat insolently ; to 
take offence; to remove a ‘man’ 
from the draught-board ;—n., a 
fit of anger or disappointment.— 
as., huf’fy, huf‘fish. 

hug, v. [etym. ?], to clasp in the 
arms ; to press to one’s bosom 3 
to cling or keep close to ;—2., a 
clasping with the arms.—pres. p., 
hugging ; p.p., hugged. 


rk 


huge 

huge (hij), a. [Fr.], very large. 

Hu’guenot. (hi’génot], n. [Fr., 
etym. ?), one who in France took 
the side of the Reformation. 

hulk, n. [A.S. huic], the body of a 
ship untit for use ; anything very 
large or bulky; (pl.) old ships 
used as prisons.—a., hul’king. 

hull, n.[A.S. hulu (helan, to cover)], 
the outer covering of grain or 
nuts; the body of a ship ;—v., 
to take the outer covering off ; 
to pierce the hull. 

hum, v. [imit.], to make a low, dull 
sound ; to sing in a low voice ;— 
n., such a sound; the sound 
made by bees on the wing. 
— pres. p, humming; p.p., 
hummed. 

hd’man, a. [Fr., from L. himdnus 
(homo, ® man)j], belonging to 
mankind.—a., humane’, having 
the qualities and feelings of a 
man; kind and tender. — %., 
hu’manism, human learning ; 
the highest culture of the human 
mind ; devotion to humanity, 

human’ity, ». [L. humanitas, 
human nature], the nature of 
man ; feelings of kindness ; the 
human race; a name for the 
study of Latin.—a., humani- 
tar’ian, belonging to humanity ; 
—n., one who denies the divin- 
ity of Christ.—v., hu’manize, 
to make or become kindly in 
feeling ; to make gentle. 

hum ‘ble, a. [Fr., from L. humilis, 
low], near the ground ; thinking 
little of oneself ; born in a low 
rank of life ;—v., to bring down ; 
to degrade.—adv., hum’bly. 

hum’ble-bee, n. [HUM, BEE], the 
humming bee; a kind of wild 
bee. 

hum’bug, n. [? hum, atrick ; bug, 
a ghost], a sham intended to mis- 
lead ; a fraud ;—v., to impose 
upon. pres. p., humbugging ; 
p.p.. humbugged. 

hum’drum, a. [a doubling of 
HUM], giving always the same 
sound ; dull. > 

hu’mérus, 2. [L., the shoulder], 
the bone of the upper arm.— 
a., hu’meral, 

hi’mid, a. (L. himidus, moist], 
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hunger 

somewhat wet.—ns., himid’ity 

and hi’midness, moisture ; 

dampness. 

hamil‘iate, v. [L. humilidre, to 
HUMBLE], to make humble; to 
bring down in position ; to lower 
in one’s own opinion, or in that 
of others.—n., hamilia’tion, a 
bringing down or humiliating ; 
the state of being humbled. 

hamil‘ity, ». [Fr., from L. hwmili- 
tas], lowliness; the state of 
being humble ; a feeling of un- 
worthiness ; want of pride. 

hum’mocek, n. {etym. ?], a rounded 
knoll ; a rounded mass of ice. 

hu’moupr (mdr), n. (O.Fr., from 
L. humor, wetness], water or 
fluid in an animal’s body; un- 
healthy fluid causing sores ; 
temper of mind ; power of say- 
ing things so as to cause laugh- 
ter; that which causes fun or 
laughter ;—v., to do as one 
wishes ; to soothe; to coax.— 
n., hu’morist, one who shows 
the funny side of things.—as., 
hu’morous, funny ; hu’mour- 
some, acting according to the 
humour of the moment; cap- 
ricious. 

hump, 2. [I.], a lump, esp. on the 


ack. 

hump’back or hunch’back, n., a 
back with a hump or hunch; a 
person with a hump on his back. 

hu’mus, 7. [L.], earth; soil; 
garden -mould. 

Hun, n. [A.S.], one of an ancient 
Tatar race who invaded Europe 
about a.p. 500, and settled in 
Hungary.—a., Hunnish, barbar- 
ous, savage. 

hunch, n. [ctym.?], a lump or 
hump. 

hun’dred, a. and n., ten times 
ten; a division of an English 
county formerly containing one 
hundred families.—as., hun’- 
dredféld, a hundred times as 
many; hun’dredth, coming 
last in a number of one hun- 
dred ;—., one of a hundred 
equal parts.—n., hun’dred- 
weight, a weight of 112 pounds 
avoirdupois, usually written cwt. 

hunger (hung’gér), n. [A.S.], desire 

8 


hunk 


for food ; a pain caused by want 
of food ; any strong desire ;—v., 
to be hungry ; to have a strong 
desire.—a., hun’gry, feeling the 
want of food. 

hunk, n. [ctym.?], a big lump or 
hunch. 

hunt, v. [A.8.], to chase wild 
animals for food or sport; to 
follow closely; to seek care- 
fully for; to go hunting ;—~x., 
a chasing of wild animals.—wis., 
hun’ter, one who hunts ; a horse 
or a dog trained for hunting ; 
hunts’man, one who hunts; a 
person employed to manage 
a@ hunt. 

hur’dle, n. [A.S.], a frame made 
of twisted twigs ; a frame over 
which men or horses leap in a 
race. 

hur’dy-gur’dy, mn. [imit.?], a 
musical instrument played by 
turning a bandle. 

hurl, v. [imit.7], to throw with 
great. force; to move rapidly ; 
—n., a throw. 

hup'ly-bup’ly, ». [? from HoRL or 
from Fr. hurler, to yell], tumult ; 
uproar. 

hurrah’ (hura’), int. and n. [imit.], 
a shout of joy ;—v., to shout 
for joy. 

hur’ricane, n. [Sp., from W. Ind.], 
a terrible storm with very violent 


wind. 

hur’ry, v. [imit.], to move or cause 
to move more quickly ; to move 
too quickly ; to cause to be done 
quickly ;—n., a putting into 
quick motion; little time for 
what has to be done, 

hurst, n. [A.S.], a wood or forest ; 
a wooded hill; a sandbank. 

hurt, v. [Fr. heurter, to run 
against], to strike against and 
cause pain ; to make less useful 
or beautiful; to wound one’s 
feelings ;—n., a cause of pain.— 
a., hurt’ful, causing hurt, loss, 


or pain. 
hur’tle, v. [frequentative of HURT), 
to strike against violently ; to 
knock about ; to clash or rattle. 
hus’band (huz’bdnd), n., [A.S. 
HOUSE, bonda, dweller), the 
master of a house; a man who 
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hydrangea 
has a wife ;—v., to manage with 
care. — ns., hus’bandman, a 
farmer ; hus’bandry, the work 
of a farmer. 
hush, ». [imit.], to be still or quiet; 
to put down noise ;—int., be 
still! silonce !—n., stillness. 
husk, ». [E., from same root as 
HovusE ?), the outer covering of 
fruits and seeds ;—v., to strip 
off the husk. 
hus’ky, a., speaking like one who 
has a cold ; having husks ; hay- 


ing a rough, thick voice.— 
n., hus’kiness, roughness of 
voice. 


hussar’ (huzar’), n. [Hun. huszar, 
from It. corsaro, CORSAIR], a light- 
armed. cavalry soldier (originally 
a soldier of the national cavalry 
of Hungary). 

hus’sif. See HOUSEWIFE. 

hus‘tings, n. pl. [A.S., from Icel. 
histhing, a council], a platform 
from which candidates for Par- 
liament addressed the people ; a 
court in the City of London. 

hus’tle (hiis!), v. [Du., same root 
as HOTCH], to shake about rough- 
ly ; to throw into confusion by 
pushing; to hurry; to bustle; 
—n., a hustling. 

hut, x. [Fr., from 0. Ger.}, a small, 
slightly -built house ; a shelter ; 
Prag put into ge ; to dwell 
in huts.—pres. p., hutting; p.p., 
hutted. 

hutch, 7. [I'r., from Low L., hitica, 
@ box], a chest; a house for 
rabbits. 

huzza’ (huza’), n. and int. [imit.], 
a loud cry of joy or pleasure. 

hy’acinth (h1’asinth), n. (Fr., from 
Gk. hyakinthos, an iris], a bulb- 
ous plant with a beautiful spike 
of flowers of different colours; 
a@ precious stone. 

hy’brid, n. (L. hibrida, of mixed 
origin], a plant or animal pro- 
duced by the mixture of different 
species. 

hy’dra, n. [Gk. hydra, from root of 
hydor, water), a snake with many 
heads, said to have been killed 
by Hercules ; any evil difficult 
to root out. 

hydrangea (hidrdn’jéd), n. [aye 


hydrant 


DRO-, Gk. angeion, a vessel], a'plant 
with large heads of showy flowers, 
and seed-vessels like cups. 

hy’drant, n. [seo HYDRO-], a pipe 
or spout from which water can 
be drawn. 

hydraul’ic, a. (Gk. hydrautikos 
(HYDRO-, aulos, a pipe)], of or 
belonging to water moving in 
pipes ; worked by water power. 
—n. pl., hydraul‘ies, the science 
of the action of water and other 
liquids moving in pipes. 

hydro-, pref. (Gk. hyddr, water], 
of or about water. 

hydrocar’bon, n., 2 compound of 
hydrogen and carbon. 

hydrochlor’ic, a., an acid formed 
by the union of hydrogen and 
chlorine. 

ynam‘ie, a. {HYDRO-, 

DYNAMIC], belonging to the force 
of fluid, either at rest or in 
motion.—n., pl., hydrodynam’- 
ies, the science that treats of the 
force of liquids, 

hydro-electric, a., pertaining to 
the production of electricity by 
the use of falling water. 

hy’drogen § (hi'drdjén), mn. (Fr. 
hydro-, -GEN], a gas that, along 
with oxygen, forms water. 

‘paphy, n. [HYDRO-, GRA- 

PHY], the art of measuring and 
describing seas, lakes, rivers, 
etc., and of making sea-charts. 


—n., hydrog’rapher. 
hydrolysis (hidrol‘isis), n., the 
decomposition of water into 


hydrogen and oxygen by means 
of an electric current. 

hydrom eter, n. [HYDRO -, -MFTER], 
an instrument for measuring the 
weight or density of a liquid as 
compared with water. 

hydropath‘ie, n. [HYDRO-, -PATHY], 
an establishment for the treat- 
ment of patients, formerly by the 
use of water. 

hydropho’bia, n. [HyDRO-, -PHO- 
BIA], a dread of water ; a disease 
from the bite of a mad dog. See 


RABIES. 

hy’droplane, n. [HYDRO-, PLANE), 
a kind of motor-boat fitted for 
skimming along the surface of 
water ; a seaplane, 
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hypochondria 


hydrostat‘ie, a. [HYDRO-, STATIO-], 
belonging to liquids at rest.— 
n. pl,, hydrostat’ies, the science 
of the force or pressure of water, 
ete., at rest. 

hye’na (hié’nd), n. [L., from Gk. 
hyaina, like a sow (hys, a sow)], 
an animal of the dog-kind, living 
on carrion. 

hy’giene (hi'jitn or hi‘jén), n. (Fr., 
from Gk. hygiés, healthy], the 
science of the laws of health,— 
a., hygien’ic, pertaining to the 
laws of health.—n. yl., hygien’- 


ies, hygiene. 

Hy’men, x. (Gk.J, the god of 
marriage; marriage.—a,, hy- 
mene’‘al, 


hymn (him), n. [O.Fr., from Gk. 
hymnos, a song], & song of 
praise ;—v., to sing songs of 
praise ; to worship by singing. 

hyper-, pref. [Gk.], above, beyond 
(as in HYPERBOLA). 

hyper’béla, n. [Gk. HyemR-, bal- 
lein, to throw)], a curve. formed 
by a plane cutting a cone so that 
the angle made by it with the 
base shall be greater than that 
made with the side of the cone.— 
n., hyper’bole (-lé), a deserip- 
tion of something as far groater 
than it really is.—as., hyper- 
bolic and hyperbol ‘ical, 

hyperbor’ean, a. (Gk. hynerboreos 
(HYPER-, BOREAS)], belonging to 
the far north ; very cold. 

hypercrit‘ieal, a. [HyPER-, CRITI- 
CAL], over-critical ; too severe. 

hy’phen, n. [Gk. HyPo-, hen, one], 
& mark (-) joining two words or 
syllables. 

hyp’‘notism, n. [ Gk. hypnos, sleep], 
sleep brought on by artificial 
means.—a., hypnot’ie, pertain- 
ing to hypnotism; causing sleep ; 
—n,, that which causes sleep ; 
@ person under hypnotism, 

hypo-, pref. [Gk.], under; 
than (as in HYPocRISy), 

hypochon’dria (hipékon’drid), n. 
[Gk. Hypo-, chondros, cartilage], 
a disorder of the mind, causing 
groundless fears. —a., hypo- 
chon’driae, of or pertaining to 
hypochondria ;—n., a person so 
au 


less 


hypocrisy 
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identify 


hypoe’risy, n. [O.Fr., from Gk. | hypoth’esis, n. [Gk. hypothésts, a 


hypokrisis, an acting on the stage 
(ayPo-, krinein, to judge)], a try - 
ing to appear to be what one is 
not ; a show of religion without 
reality iy-—n., hypocrite (hip’- 
Okrit) (Gk. hypocrités, an actor], 
one who tries to appear what he 
is not.—a., hypocerit’ical. 

hypoder’miec, a. [Gk. nypo+ 
derma, the skin], injected beneath 
the skin (of drugs). 

hypot’enuse, n. [Fr., from Gk. 
hypoteinousa (HYPO-, teinein, to 
stretch)], the side of a right- 
angled Sonne opposite the 
right angle. 


I [A.S. tc], the first personal pro- 
noun; obj. me, poss. my}; pl, 
nom. We, obj. US, Poss. OUP. 

iambus (idm’bus), n. [Gk. tambos], 
a foot in poetry consisting of one 
short syllable followed by a long 
one.—a., iam bie. 

ne. fit a. (LL. Ibéria, Spain], 


nish. 

bas Nh tl n. [L.], a kind of wild 
goat. 

ibi’dem, adv. [L.], in the same 
place, usually contracted to ibid. 

i’bis (i’bis), n. [prob. Egyptian], a 
wading-bird with long legs and 
eurved bill, formerly worshipped 
by the Egyptians. 

ice (is), n. [A.S.], water turned into 
a solid by frost ;—v., to cover 
or cool with ice ; to cover with 
a crust of sugar.—n., ice’berg 
[Du. tjs, ice ; berg, a mountain), 
a large mountainous mass of 
floating ice.—a., ice’-bound, 
held fast by ice; fringed with 
ico.—ns., ice’-plant, a plant 
with leaves that look as if 
covered with ice; icicle (i’sik?) 
[A.S. isesgicel, a small bit of 
ice], a hanging stalk of ice; 
i’cing, a covering of ice or melted 
sugar, as on cakes, ctc.—a., i’ey, 
covered with ice ; like ice; cold 
in feeling ; chilling in manner. 

ichneu’mon (ikni’mén), n. (Gk. 


supposition], a statement taken 
for granted for the time be- 
ing, in order to get at an 
explanation of something.—a., 
Banothet: ical, assumed to be 
rue 

hyssop (his’up), n. [Gk. hyssdposl, 
a plant with a sweet smell and an 
aromatic taste. 

hystér’ia and hystér’ies, n. [Gk. 
hystéra, the womb], a disturb- 
ance of the nervous system, 
showing itself in uncontrolled 


emotion.—as., hyster’ic and 
hyster’ical, afflicted with 
hysteria. 


ichneuein, to hunt after (ichnos, 
a footstep)], a small weasel-like 
animal that seeks out and eats 
crocodiles’ eggs. 

iehor (i’kdr), n. [Gk.], the blood 
in the veins of a god; watery 
matter from a sore. 

ichthyol’ogy (ikthiol’oji), n. (Gk. 
ichthys, a fish; -LoGy], the 
branch of natural history that 
tells about fishes. 

ieon’oclast, n. [Gk. eikdn, an 
image; klastés, a breaker], a 
breaker of images; an enemy 
of long-continued abuses. — n., 
ont: oclasm.—da., iconoclas’- 

e 

ide’a (idé’d), n. [Gk., the look ofa 
thing (idein, to see)), a thing as 
seen by the mind; the thought 
of what a thing is like; a belief 
or opinion.—a., ide‘al, existing 
in thought or idea ;—n., a per- 
fect model, which can be con- 
stantly aimed at.—v., ide’alize, 
to form an idea of in the mind ; 
to think of under the most per- 
fect form. — ns., ide’alism, 
ide‘alist, 

iden’tical, a. [Fr., from late L. 
identicus (Ll. idem, the same)], 
the very same.—z., iden’tity, 
sameness. 

iden’tify, v. [Fr., late L. identificdre 
(idem, -Fy)], to make the same; 


idiom 


to prove to be the same; (one- 
self with) to have the same 
interests as. 

id‘iom, n. [{Fr., from Gk. idiéma 
(idios, one’s own)], the way of its 
own in which a language ex- 
presses a thought; peculiarity. 
—as., idiomat’ie, characteristic 
of a particular language. 

idiosyn’erasy (ididsin’krasi), n. 
[Gk. idios, one’s own ; synkrdsis, 
a mixing], a turn of mind or 
temper peculiar to a person; 
temperament. 

idiot, n. [Fr., from Gk. ididtés, a 
private person (idios, one’s own)], 
a person weak in mind; one 
who is unable to understand 
anything ; a very foolish person. 
—n., idiocy, state of being an 
idiot.—as., idiot’ie and idiot’- 


ieal. 

idle (idl), a. [A.S.], doing nothing ; 
having nothing to do ; unwilling 
to do anything; of no use ;— 
v., to be doing nothing; to 
spend time uselessly. — adv., 
i‘dly.—ws., i’dleness, state of 
having nothing to do; unwil- 
lingness to work ; i’dler, a lazy 
person. 

idol, n. (Fr., from Gk. eiddlon, an 
image], an image or likeness of 
anything, esp. of a god, used as 
an object of worship ; a person or 
a thing greatly loved.—x., idol’- 
ater, one who worships idols ;— 
f., idol’atress.—a., idol’atrous, 
connected with idol-worship.— 
n., idol’atry, a worshipping of 
idols.—v., i‘dolize, to worship ; 
to love too much. 

idyll, n. (Gk. eidyllion, a short 
descriptive poem (eidos, shape)], 
a poem of shepherd life ; a short 
and highly-finished poem.—a., 
idyllic, pastoral. 

if, conj. [A.S. gif, not connected 
with GivrE], in case that; sup- 
posing that; on condition ; 
whether. 

ig’neous, a. (L. igneus, fiery], be- 
longing to or containing fire ; 
like or of the nature of fire ; 
produced by fire. 

ig’‘nis fat'hus, n. [L. ignis, fire ; 
faiuus, foolish], a light seen on 
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ill 


marshes which misleads people 
who follow it; a ‘ will-o’-the 
wisp.’ 

ignite’, v. [L. ignis, fire], to set on 
fire; to catch fire.—n., igni’- 
tion. 

igno’ble, a. [L. igndbilis, of low 
birth ; IN- (2), ndbilis, NOBLE], 
not noble or worthy of honour ; 
of low birth.—adv., igno’bly. 

ig’nominy, n. [Fr., from L. ignd- 
minia, disgrace (IN- (2), némen, 
name)], a loss of good name ; 
disgrace; an action bringing 
disgrace.—a., ignomin’ious, de- 
serving disgrace ; humiliating. 

ignora’mus, n. [L., we are ignor- 
ant], one who does not know 
anything, esp. who pretends to 
know but does not. 

ignore’, v. (Fr., from L. ignordre 
(IN- (2), gno-, to know)], to pass 
by or over without notice; to 
pretend not to see ; to set aside. 
—a., ig’norant, not knowing ; 
untaught ; unaware.—n., ig’- 
norance, want of knowledge. 

igua’na (igwa'nd), n. [Sp., from 
W. Ind.], a large lizard found 
in warm countries. 

i‘lex, n. [L., the holm-oak], an 
evergreen shrub or tree with 
prickly leaves. 

Wiad, n. [Gk. Ilias, -ddos (Ilion, 
'Troy)], a poem written by Homer 
describing the siege of Ilion or 
Troy. 

ilk, a. [A.S.], the same (Se.). 

ill, a. [Icel. ilir], as it should not 
be; not fitted to other things ; 
out of order in body or mind ; 
causing harm ;—n., anything 
causing pain, disorder, or un- 
happiness ; that which is op- 
posed to good ;—adv., badly ; 
weakly.—as., ill-advised, ad- 
vised imprudently ;  ill’-bred, 
badly brought up; ill-trained ; 
ill-fa’voured, not good-look- 
ing ; ill’-judged, unwise; ill- 
na‘tured, bad-tempered.—n., 
ill’mess, disorder of body or 
mind; a feeling of pain.—as., 
ill-6’mened, having a bad out- 
look; unfortunate ; ill-starred’, 
born under an evil star; un- 
lucky ; ill-tem’pered, having a 


Mllegal 
bad temper ; easily made angry ; 
ill-timed’, done at a wrong 
time.—n., ill-will’, hatred. 

ille’gal a. [med. L. 1n- (2), LEGAL], 
not legal; contrary to law.— 
n., illegality, unlawfulness. 

iNeg’ible (ilej‘ibl), a. [L. my- (2), 
LEGIBLE], that cannot be read.— 
ns., illegibil’ity and illeg’ible- 


ness. 

illegit’imate, a. [L. m- (2), uEGIT- 
IMATE], not in the way appointed 
by law; born of parents who 
have not been married; not 
according to good usage.—n., 
illegit‘imacy. 

illib’eral, a. [Fr. rv- (2), LBERAL), 
not free or generous ; not well 
trained or cultured; narrow- 
minded. 

illie’it (ilis'it), a. [Fr. mn- (2), licére, 
to be lawful), not allowed by law. 

arty ac a., without end or 

mit. 

illit’erate, a. [L IN- (2), litérdtus, 
LITERATE), not having learned 
letters ; unable to read. 

illog’ieal (iloj’ikdl), a., against the 
rules of logic or correct reasoning. 

illude’, v. [L. 1N- (1), liidére, to 
play], to play upon in order to 
deceive ; to raise hopes and then 
disappoint them.—a., ilu‘sive 
(-siv), deceiving by false show ; 
unreal.—n., illu’sion, an ap- 
pearance and nothing more ; 
false show ; mockery. 

illu’minate, v. [L. illamindtus, lit 
ap (IN-, liimen, light)], to throw 
light upon; to make clear or 
bright ; to adorn with pictures ; 
to cause to understand.—ns., 
illaumina’tion, a making clear 
or bright ; many lights as a sign 
of rejoicing ; coloured decoration 
in books; that which gives 
light ; illi’minator, one who 
illuminates. — vs., illu’mine 
(il@’min), and ilume’, to make 
clear or bright. 

illustrate (or ilis’irdt), v. [L. 
illustrare, to throw light on], to 
make a thing clear by pictures 
or stories; to give examples ; 
to adorn.—n., illus’tration, a 
means of rnaking a thing clear 
and easily understood; a pic- 
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imbrue 
ture in a book; a story or an 
example.—a., illus’trative, fit- 
ted to illustrate or explain. 
illus‘trious, a. [L. illustris, bright, 
famous], known for good or 
noble deeds; bringing honour 
or glory. 
ee pref., IN- (1); im- (2), IN- 


). 

im‘age (im’dj), n. [Fr., from L. 
imdgo, a likeness], a likeness of 
anything ; a figure in stone or 
metal; a likeness to be wor- 
shipped ;—v., to form an image. 

im/‘agery (im’ djéri), n., a collection 
of images or pictures ; descrip- 
tions in words, which give lively 
ideas ; pictures formed by the 
imagination. 

imag‘ine (imdj'in), v. [L. imdgi- 
nari, to form an image to one- 
self], to think of what a thing is 
like; to form a picture in the 
mind ; to form a purpose; to 
conceive. — as., imag‘inable, 
that can be imagined ; imag’- 
inary, existing only in thought ; 
not real; imag’inative, given 
to imagining ; formed by the 
imagination. — n., imagina’- 
tion, the power of thinking in 
pictures ; a picture formed in 
the mind. 

imbalm’, imbank’, etc. See mm-. 

imbecile (im’bésil), a. [Fr., from 
L. imbecillus, feeble], weak in 
tind or body ;—n., one who is 
weak in mind or body.—n., 
imbecil‘ity. 

imbibe’, v. [L. 1n-, bibére, to drink], 
to drink in; to receive into the 
mind. 

imbod’y, imbos’om, etc. See 
EM-. 

im’bricate and im’bricated, as. 
[L. imbricdtus, covered with tiles 
(imbrex, a tile)], bent or shaped 
like a tile for carrying off rain ; 
overlapping like tiles on a roof; 
—v., to cover as if with tiles.— 
m., imbrica’tion, overlapping. 

imbrogiio (imbrd'lid), n. (It. mM. 
(1), and root of BROIL}, a state 
of things difficult to unravel; a 
serious misunderstanding; a 
complicated pilot. 

imbrue’ (imbroo’), v. [O.Fr. em- 


imbue 
bruer, to moisten], to wet or | 
moisten ; in. 


sta; 

imbue’ (imbi’), v. (L. imbuére, to 
steep or soak], to cause to drink 
in; to colour deeply; to im- 
press the mind. 

im/‘itate, v. [L. imitdri], to try to 
be like someone else ; to follow 
as an example ; to make a like- 
ness of.—a., im‘itable, that may 
be imitated ; worth imitating.— 
n., imita’tion, a copying or act- 
ing like another ; the copy thus 
made.—da., im/‘itA&tive, inclined 
to imitate; done like a model 
or copy.—n., im‘it&tor. 

immac‘tlate, a. [L. m- (2), ma- 
ctla, a spot], spotless; entirely 
pure ; without sin. 

im‘manent, «a. [L. m- (1), manens 
(manére, to remain)), indwelling ; 
inherent.—n., im’manence, 

immater’ial, a. ['r., from late L. 
IM- (2), MATERIAL], not made of 
matter ; of little influence; of 
no consequence. 

immature’, a. [L.1M- (2), MATURE], 
not ripe ; too early ; not grown 
to full size or power.—-ns., im- 
matur’‘ity and immature’ness. 

immeas’urable (imezh’firdbl), a 
{IM- (2), MEASURABLE], that can 
not be measured. — adv., im- 
meas’urably. 

{Fr. rm- (2), 


imme’‘diate, a. 
MEDIATE], with nothing between ; 
with no second cause ; coming 
closely after ; without delay.— 
adv., immediately. 

immemor’ ial, a. ['M- (2), MEMOR- 
1aL), farther back than one can 
remember ; beyond the reach 
of memory. 

immense’, a. [Fr., from L. im- 
mensus ; IM- (2), mensus, Meas- 
ured], that cannot be measured ; 
very large. —n., immen’sity, 
boundlessness. 

immerse’, v. [L. IM-; mergére, 
to plunge], to plunge into; to 
take up the attention fully.—wn., 
immer’sion, a plunging into ; 
deepness in thought. 

im’migrate, v. [L. r- (2), MI- 
GRATE], to come into a country 

. to make one’s home there.—ws., 


im’migrant, immigra’tion. 
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impact 


im’minent, a. [l.. imminens, over- 
hanging], ready to fall or happen ; 
just coming on; full of danger. 
—n., im’minenee, threatening 
and impending nature. 

immobil‘ity, n. [Fr., from L. im- 
mobilitas), the power or quality 
of not being moved; fixedness 
to a place or condition.—da., 
immo’bile (-vil).—v., immo’- 
bilize, to make (cars, etc.) in- 
capable of being moved. 

immod’erate, a. [L. mm- (2), Mo- 
DERATE], going beyond proper 
bounds ; going too far. 

immodest, a. [I'r., from L. r= (2), 
MODEST], not guided by the rules 
of right conduct ; acting apart 
from pure thought and feeling ; 
unbecoming ; indecent. — n., 
immod’ esty, want of modesty. 

im/’/molate, v. [L.immoldre (1m- (1), 
mola, meal)}, to offer in sacrifice ; 
to kill.—n., immola’tion. 

immor’al, «a. [1M- (2)], not accord- 
ing to what is right; doing 
what is not right ; breaking the 
moral law.—wn., immoral‘ity. 

immor'’tal, «a. {L. Im- (2)], that 
cannot die ; ; free from death ; 
that cannot be forgot; living 
always.—n., immortality, free- 
dom from death ; unending life ; 
lasting fame.—v., immor’talize, 
to give lasting fame to. 

immo’vable (imoo’vabl), a.[1M-(2)), 
that cannot be moved; firmly 
fixed ; unalterable. 

immunity, n. [Fr., from L. im- 
munitas, freedom from service 
(ImM-(2), minis, serving)], freedom 
from any burden, duty, ete.—a., 
immune, free or exempt from 
infection. 

immure’, v. [Fr., from late L. im- 
mitrare (IM- (1), méiirus, a wall)], 
to shut within walls; to put 
into prison. 

immu ‘table, c. [Fr. 1m- (2), Mu- 
TABLE], that cannot change or be 
ehanged.—n., immutabil ity.— 
adv., bnmu‘tably. 


imp, . [A.S. impa, a graft], a 
child; an offspring; a little 
devil; a wicked spirit. —a., 


impish, like an imp. 
impact, n. [L. impactus, dashed 


impair 


against (impingére, to impinge)], 
a striking against; the force with 
which one body in motion comes 
against another.—v., impact’, 
to drive close. 

impair’, v. [Fr., from late L. im- 
péidradre, to make worse (IM-, 
péjor, worse)], to make of less 
use or value ; to make worse or 
smaller ; to weaken. 

impale’, v. [Fr. 1m- (1), pal, L. 
pdlus, a stake], to put stakes 
round; to shut in; to put to 
death by piercing with a stake ; 
—n., impale’ment. 

impal’pable, a. [Fr. m- (2)], not 
felt by the touch ; very thin or 
fine; not easily perceived or 
understood. 

impan’el. See EMPANEL. 

impart’, v. (O.Fr., from L. impar- 
tire (IM- (1), pars, a PART)], to 
give a part of what one has to 
another ; to give information. 

impartial (impar‘shdl), a. (tm- (2)], 
not taking a part or side ; acting 
in the same way to every one ; 
treating all alike.—n., impar- 
tial‘ity, fairness. 

impas’sable, a. [1M- (1)], that can- 
not be passed over or gone 
through.—ns., impassabil‘ity 
and impas’sableness. 

impas’se, n. [IM+I'r. passer, to 
pass], an insurmountable obstruc- 


tion; a deadlock; a situation 
from which there seems to be 
no way out. 


impas’sible, a. [Fr., from L. in- 
passibilis (IM- (2), patti, to suifer)), 
not feeling pain or suffering ; 
passionless.—ns., impassibil’ity 
and impas’sibleness, want of 
this power. 

impassion (impdsh’én), v. (It. M-, 
PASSION], to move with passion, 
—as., impas’sionate (1) [IM- 
(1)], much affected by passion ; 
impas’sioned, moved to passion; 
roused by strong feelings; im- 
pas’sive, not moved by pain or 


suffering ; impas’sionate (2) 
{im- (2)], without passion or 
feeling. 


impa’tient (impd’shént), a. [Fr. 
IM- (2)], unwilling to suffer ; 
unwilling to wait; eager for 
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imperceptible 


change; showing impatience. 
—n., impa’tience. 

impeach’, v. [Fr. empécher, to 
hinder], to charge with a crime; 
to call in question ; to bring to 
trial for misconduct, esp. peers 
and ministers.—n., impeach’+ 
ment, a bringing to trial; a 
charge brougbt against a peer, ete. 

impece’eable, a. [L. 1m- (2), peccd- 
bilis (peccedre, to sin)], free from 
sin ; that cannot do wrong. 

impecu’nious, «a. [1M- (2), L. peca- 
nia, money], having no money ; 
very poor. 

impede’, v. [L. impedire, to hinder 
(1M- (1), pes, foot)], to be around 
or among one’s feet ; to hinder 
from moving ; to hamper or ob- 
struct.—»., imped‘iment, that 
which hinders ; a defect. 

impel’, v. [L. impellére, to drive 
on (IM- (1), pellére, to push)], to 
drive forward ; to push on; to 
rouse to action.—pres. p., im- 
pelling ; p.p., impelled.—a., 
impel'lent, having the quality 
of impelling ;—n., any force that 
impels, 

impend’, v. [L. 1m- (1), pendére, to 
hang], to hang over ; to be ready 
to fall ; to be near ; to threaten. 
—a., impen’dent and impen’- 
ding, hanging over ; 
happen. 

impen’etrable, a. [Fr., mm- (2)], 
that cannot be entered or passed 
through; not to be moved by 
argument.—n.. impenetrabil’- 
ity, that quality in a body which 
prevents it from being pierced or 
passed through, or that hinders 
another from occupying the same 
space at the same time ; dullness 
of mind. 

impen’‘itent, a. [L. 1m- (2)], not 
feeling sorry for sin ;—wns., one 
who does not repent ; impen’- 
itenee. 

imper’ative, a. [L. imperdre, to 
order], expressing command ; 
not to be avoided or disobeyed ; 
—n., a mood of the verb, ex- 
pressing a command. 

impercep’tible, a. [1mM- (2)], that 
cannot be detected by the senses ; 
minute. 


ready to, 


imperfect 


imper’ fect, a. [O.Fr. 1m -(2)], want- 
ing in something ; not finished 
or full-grown; not wholly good ; 
not fulfilling its purpose.—wx., 
imperfee’tion.—adv., imper’- 
fectly. 

imper’forate, a. [1m- (2)], not 
pierced or bored through ; with- 
out an opening.—n., imperfora’= 
tion.—a., imper’forable, 

impér‘ial, a. [L. imperidlis (im- 
perium, empire)], belonging to 
an empire or an emperor ; hold- 
ing supreme power ;—n., a tuft 
of hair on the lower lip and 
chin ; an outside seat on a coach. 
—ns., impér‘ialism, the manner 
or spirit in which an empire is 
governed; belief in value of an 
empire; impérialist, one who 
believes in developing an empire. 

imperil’, v. (L. m- (1), a to 
bring into danger.—pres. >p., 
imperilling $ p:.p., imperilled. 

impér‘ious, a. [L. imperidsus, 
powerful], fond of showing one’s 
power ; overbearing ; arrogant. 

imper’ishable, a. [1m- (2)], that 
eannot be destroyed ; that will 
not decay ; everlasting. 

imper’meable, a. [Fr., mm- (2)], 
not allowing anything to pass 
through. 

imper‘sonal, a. [late L. rm- (2)], 
not existing as a person; not 
marking or referring to a person ; 
—n., a verb without a noun for 
its subject. 

imper’sonate, v. [1m- (1)], to give 
the qualities of a person to; to 
think or speak of something as 
if it were a person ; 
oneself off as.—n., impersona-’ 
tion. 

imper’tinent, a. [1m- (2)], having 
nothing to do with the matter in 
hand; away from the point or 
purpose ; out of place ; against 
the rules of good breeding or 
manners ; unbecoming in. words 
or actions.—n., imper’tinence, 
something entirely out of place ; 
impudence. — adv., imper’- 
tinently. 

impertur’bable, a. [1m- (2)], that 
cannot be upset or perturbed ; 
able to keep calm under great 
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to pass |, 


impolite 


excitement. — n., imperturba- 
bility. 

imper’vious and impepr’viable, . 
as. [1M- (2)], allowing nothing to¥ 
pass through. 

impeti’go, n., an infectious diseasa 
of the skin accompanied by 
itching. 

im’petus, n. [L. 1M- (1), petere, to 
seek], the force of a moving 
body or the push which it gives ; 
a push forward.—a., impet’- 
uous, rushing with great force ; 
acting hastily or without thought; 
violent in feeling, 

impinge’ (impinj’), v. [L. impin- 
gére, to strike against], to fall or 
strike against ; to touch on.— 
n., impinge’ment, 

im/pious, a. [L. 1m- (2)], not at- 
tending to the duties of religion ; 
dishonouring God; wanting in 
reverence.—wn., impi’ety. 

impla’eable, a. [Fr., from L. im- 
pldcabilis (IM- (2), PLACABLE)], 
not to be moved from anger ; 
not to be quieted or appeased.— 
n., implacabil’ity.—adv., im- 
pla’‘eably. 

implant’, v. [Fr. m- 1, to plant 
in the ground, ete. ; to fix ideas 
in the mind, 

im’plement, n. [L. implémentum 
(im- (1), plére, to fill)], something 
which is useful for a purpose; a 
tool ;—v., implement’, to fulfil 
or bring to pass ; to perform, 

implicate, v. [L. implicdtus (IM- 
(1), plicdre)], to bring into con- 
tact or connection with; to 
entangle. —n.,  impliea‘tion, 
something meant or implied. 

implie’it (implis‘it), a. (L. impli- 
citus, as IMPLICATE], understood 
though not expressed in words ; 
trusting fully ; unquestioning.— 
n., implie’itmess. 

implore’, v. [Fr., from L. imploe 
rdre, to beg earnestly], to beg 
with tears; to pray earnestly 
to (a person) or for (a thing).— 
adv., implér‘ingly. 

imply’, v. [Fr., from L. implicdre 
(see IMPLICATE)], to have within 
a fold ; to mean a thing without 
saying it plainly in words. 

impolite’, a. [L. IM- (2)], not 


impolitice 


polished or refined; wanting 
good manners.—n., impolite’- 
ness.—adv., impolite’ly. 

impol‘itic, a. {1- (2)], not politie ; 
contrary to what is prudent ; 
unwise; hurtful to the public 
good. 

impon’derable, a. [tm- (2)], that 
eannot be weighed ; having no 
weight that can be felt.—zs., 
imponderabil'‘ity and impon’- 
derableness. 

import’, v. (Fr., from L. importdre 
(imM- (1), portdre, to carry)], to 
bring in from abroad’; to bear 
asa meaning ; to be of weight or 
consequence ; to have influence. 
—ms., im’port, that which is 
brought in from abroad; the 
meaning of a word or action; im- 
por’tance, weight or influence 
over others ; consequence.—a., 
impor’tant, having weight or 
influence; able to help or hinder 
anything ; of great consequence. 
—n., importa’‘tion, act of im- 
porting ; the goods imported. 

im’‘portune (or -fin’), v. [L. im- 
portinus, troublesome), to ask 
for something over and over 
again ; to press with earnestness ; 
solicit.—a., impor’tunate.—n., 
importu‘nity. 

impose’ (impdz’), v. [Fr. imposer, 
from L. imponére (Im-, and root 
of POSE)), to lay or put upon ; to 
give to as a duty or task ; (upon) 
to play tricks ; to mislead.—a., 
imp@é’sing, having a grand 
appearance ; deceiving.—ns., im- 

‘tion, a laying on of a tax, 

punishment, etc. ; a laying on of 
hands; that which is laid on; 
a piece of deception ; im’post, 
a tax or burden. 

impos’sible, a. [Fr., from L. mm- 
(2)}], not possible; that cannot 
bo done.—n., impossibility. 

impos’tor, n. [Fr., from L., as 
above], one who professes to be 
what he is not.—»., impos’- 
ture, deception. 

im’pdtent, a. [Fr., from LL, im- 
poétens, IM- (2)}, without power 
or strength.—ns., im/‘pdtence 
and im‘pétency, want of power. 

impound’, v. [m_M- (2), ROUND], to 
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put into a pound or enclosure; — 
to take hold of and keep safe. 

impov’erish, v. [corrupted from 
O.Fr. a@ppovrissant (L. pauper 
PooR)], to make poor; to wear 
out strength. — m., impov’er- 
ishment. 

imprac’ticable, a. [1m- (2)], nob 
capable of being done; 
easily guided ; stubborn ;—ns, 


impracticabil'ity and im. 
prac’ticableness,—adv., im- 
prac’ ticably. 

im’preecate, v. [L. imprecdtus, 


called down by prayer (m™- (1), 
precari, to PRAY)], to pray that 
something evil may fall ; to call 
down a curse.—n., impreca’- 
tion, a curse.—a., im‘precatory, 
calling down evil; of the nature 
of a curse. 

impreg‘nable, a. [O.Fr. impren« 
able (IM- (2), L. prendére, to 
seize)], that cannot be taken; 
proof against attack.—n., ims 
pregnabil'‘ity. 

impregnate, v. [late L. impraeg- 
ndtus (IM- (1), praegnans, going 
to bear))}, to cause to be fruitful ; 
to fill with a living power; to 
mix with some other substance. 
—n., impregna’tion, that with 
which anything is mixed. 

impress’, v. [L. M-, in, premére, to 
PRESS], to press or make a mark 
on; to mark by pressure; to 
fix deeply in the mind ; to take 
by force for public service.—n., 
impress, a mark or likeness made 
by pressing ; any result of pres- 
sure; a stamp or device.—a., 
impres’‘sible, that can be made 
to feel.—n., impressibil’ity. 

impression (impresh’én), n., the 
act of pressing ; the mark left by 
pressure; a copy taken from 
types; a feeling left on the 
mind; the numbers of copies 
of a book printed at one time. 
—da., impressionable, able to 
be impressed or shaped ; easily 
affected. 

impres’sive, a., able to make an 
impression; having the power 
of touching the feelings ; rousing 
the conscience.—n., impres’- 
siveness,—<a., impres'sively. 


imprimatur 
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imprima’tur, n. [L. imprimatur, | impru’dent (improo’dént), a. [L. 


let it be printed], a permission 
to print a book; any mark of 
approval. 

imprint’, v. [O.Fr., as IMPRESS], 
to print upon; to stamp; to 
fix in the mind.—wx., im’print, 
the mark left by printing ; the 
name of the publisher or printer 
and place of publication. 

impris’on, v. [O.Fr., m™-, in], to 
put into prison; to confine in 
any way.—n., impris’onment, 
act of putting or state of being 
put in prison. 

improb‘able, a. [L. rm-, not], not 
likely to be true.—n., improb- 
abil‘ity, something unlikely to 
be true. 

improb’ity, . [L. improbitas 
(IM-, not, probus, good)}j, want 
of uprightness ; dishonesty, 

impropm’tu, a. and adv. [L. in 
promptu, in readiness (promptus, 
ready)], without previous study ; 
on the spur of the moment ;— 
n., anything so said or done. 

improp’er, a. [Fr., tm- (2)], not 
fitted for its place or purpose ; 
unbecoming ; not according to 
facts; indecent.—»., impro- 
pri’ety, unfitness for time, 
place, or purpose ; wrong use ; 
a thing which is improper or 
wrongly used. 

improve’ (improov’), v. [0.Fr., 
IM-, in, prou, profit ; L. prédesse, 
to be useful], to make or ‘grow 
better, or of more use or value ; 
to turn to a good use.—a., im- 
prov‘able, that can be improved, 
or used for a good purpose.—rn., 
improve’ment, a making or 
growing better; a turning to a 
good use; a getting forward in 
knowledge or skill. 

improv’ident, a. [1m-, not], not 
thinking of what is to come; 
spending without regard for the 
future. — n., improv’idence, 
want of foresight; a wasteful 
spending. 

improvise’ (imprdviz’), v. [Fr., 
from L. imprévisus, unforeseen], 
to do offhand ; to compose on the 
spot ; to do on the spur of the 
moment.—»., impprovisa’tion, 


IM-, not], acting without think- 
ing; wanting in foresight; 
thoughtless. —- nn, impru’s 
dence, want of looking forward ; 
thoughtless conduct. 

im’‘pident, a. [Fr., from L. im- 
pidens (IM, not, pudor, shame)], 
without a feeling of shame ; 
having no care for the feelings 
of others; wanting in modesty; 
insolent and disrespectful.—wn., 
im’pidence, 

impugn’ (impin’), v. [Fr., from 
L. tmpugndre (IM-, in, pugndre 
to fight)], to fight against; to 
find fault with; to call in 
question, 

im’pulse, n. [L. impusus (see 
IMPEL)], a driving on or moving 
with foree; a sudden driving 
force ; the result of a moving 
force ; a force in the mind caus- 
ing action.—n., impul’sion, an 
impelling or driving forward ; 
the foree with which a moving 
body strikes another ; a sudden 
moving of the mind.—da., im- 
pul’sive, having the power of 
driving forward ; easily moved 
by one’s feelings. 

impw ‘nity, n. [Fr., from L. im- 
pimitas (IM-, not, pinire, to pun- 
ish)], safety from punishment ; 
freedom from loss, 

impure’, a. [L. 1m-, not], not pure 
or clean ; mixed with something 
that is not clean; stained by 
sin; unchaste.—x., impur‘ity, 
want of purity. 

impute’, v. [Fr., from L. imputdre 
(iM-, in, putdre, to count)], to 
count a thing as belonging to or 
done by a person; to blame,— 
n., imputa’tion, act of imput- 
ing ; that which is imputed; a 
charge of wrong-doing ; a plac- 
ing of what one has done to the 
benefit or hurt of another. 

in- (1), pref. (L.], in; into; upon (as 
in INTRUDE, IMPORT, IRRADIATE). 

in- (2), pref. [L.], not; un-; without 
(as in INANIMATE, IGNOBLE, 


IRREGULAR), 
inabil‘ity, n. [L. mv- (2)], want of 
power ; want of means. 
inaccessible (indkses‘ibl), a. (Tr., 


inaccurate 


from L. 1n- (2)], that cannot be 
got at; not to be reached.—m., 
inaccessibility. 

inae’eurate, a. [IN- (2)], not done 
with care; not according to 
truth; ineorrect.—n., inae’- 
curacy, want of correctness: 
that which is incorrect; a mis- 
take. 

inae’tion (indk’shén), n. [tn- (2), 
want of action or motion; a 
remaining idle.—a., inae’tive, 
not moving; without life or 
energy ; sluggish; lazy. —n., 
inactivity, want of life and 
energy. 

inad’equate, a. [IN- (2)], not equal 
to what is wanted; not able 
to fill one’s place.—ns., inad’- 
equacy and inad’equateness. 

inadmis‘sible, a. [I'r., IN- (2)], 
not fit to be allowed or received. 
—n., inadmissibil’ity, unfit- 
ness, ete. 

inadver’tent, a. [1N- (2)], not giv- 
ing one’s mind to; not paying 
attention ; not intentional.—wns., 
inadver’tence and inadver’- 
tency, want of attention, or a 
mistake caused thereby. 

inalienable, a. [tn- (2)], that can- 
not be given up to another ; 
that cannot pass out of a person’s 
possession. 

inane’, a. [L. indnis], empty ; 
without sense or thought ; fool- 
ish.—vzs., inanition (iidnish'dn), 
weakness from want of food ; 
inan‘ity, want of thought; 
frivolity ; a silly thing 

inan‘imate, a. [L. IN- (2)1, with- 
out life; dull. 

inap’plicable, a. [IN- (2)], 
applicable; that cannot be 
applied or made use of; not 
suitable ;—%., inapplicabil’ity, 
unfitness ; unsuitableness. 

inappre’ciable (indpré’shiabl), a 
[in- (2)], not worth putting a 
price on; too small to be seen 
or felt. 

inapproa’chable, a. [1n- (2)], that 
cannot be approached or got 
near; that cannot be equalled. 
—n., inapproa’chableness. 

inappro’priate, a. [IN- (2)], not 
belonging to: not suitable ; not 


not 
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fitted for (a purpose).—n., ins 
appro’priateness, 

inapt’, a. [1N- (2)], not apt; not 
fitted ; slow to understand or 
learn.—., inap‘titude, want of 
aptitude ; unfitness. 

inartic’dlate, a. [L. rn- (2)], not 
spoken with clearness; indis- 
tinct ; not jointed—n., imar- 
tie’Alateness, want of clearness 
in speaking. 

inasmuch’, adv. [rN, AS, MUCH], 
seeing that ; this being the case ; 
since ; because. 

inatten’tion, n. [IN- (2)], want of 
attention; neglect.—a., at- 
tent/ive, not attentive; not 
giving heed. 

inaudible, a. [L. tn- (2)], that 
cannot be heard.—ns., imaudi- 
bility ; inau’dibleness. 

inau’gurate, vw. [L. inaugurdtus 
(IN- (1), and root of AUGUR)], to 
bring into office with ceremony ; 
to make a beginning of ; to show 
a thing publicly for the first 
time.—a., inau’gural, belonging 
to or used at an inauguration ; 
—n., an inaugural address.—t., 
inaugura’tion, a bringing into 
office for the first time ; the cere- 
monies connected with some- 
thing new. 

inauspicious (inawspish’is), 4a. 
[tin- (2)], not happening under 
favourable conditions ; ill- 
omened. 

in’born, a. [1N- (1)], born in; im- 
planted by nature. 

in’bred, a. [1N- (1)], bred within ; 
natural. 

inbreeding, n. [IN- (1)], breeding 
of those closely related. 

inealefilable, a. [1N- (2)], not able 
to be counted on; very great 
in number. 

incandescent (in-kan-des’ent), a. 
[L. 1n- (1), eandescens, beginning 
to glow (candére, to glow)], glow- 
ing with a white heat.—n, 
ineandes’cence. 

ineanta’tion, n. [L. incantdre (see 
ENCHANT)], a song or words used 
as a charm for producing magical 
results ; act of uttering the words. 

inea’pable, a. [I’r. rv- (2)], with- 
out room to hold, or power to 


ineapacity 


do; unable to learn or under- 
stand.—n., incApabil’ity, want 
of capability ; unfitness. 

Incapac’ity, n., want of capacity 
or power to understand ; unfit- 
ness by law or want of ability.— 
v., incapacitate, to make unfit ; 
to deprive of natural power ; to 
take some power or right from 
@ person by law. 

incar’cerate, v. [med. L. incarcer- 
dius (1N- (1), carcer, a prison)], to 
put into prison; to shut up or 
enclose. — n., incarcera’‘tion, 
imprisonment. 

inear’nate, v. [L. IN-, caro, flesh], 
to clothe in flesh ; to give a spirit, 
a human form ;—a., clothed in 
flesh ; having a human body.— 
n., inearna’tion, an appear- 
ance of a spirit in human form ; 
the taking on of human nature 
by Jesus Christ; a manifesta- 
tion or embodiment ; the healing 
of a wound by forming new 


See ENCASE. 

incau'tious (inkaw’shis), a. [IN- 
(2)], not cautious ; not thinking 
what may be the result.—mn., in- 
cau’tiousness, want of caution ; 
thoughtless action. 

incendiary, n. [L. incendidrius, 
setting on fire (incendium, a fire)], 
one who sets on fire for mischief ; 
one who causes quarrels or ill- 
feeling among others ;—a., setting 
fire to ; tending to cause quarrels 
or war.—n., ineen‘diarism, the 
crime of setting fire to. 

incense’, v. [L. incensus (incendére, 
to kindle)], to rouse a person to 
anger; to make furious.—n., 
in’cense, spices prepared for be- 
ing burned ; the smell of spices 
burned in worship ; great praise 
or flattery. 

incen’tive, a. [L. incentivus, strik- 
ing up a tune (IN- (1), canére, to 
sing)], acting on the mind; 
rousing to action; urging on ; 
encouraging ,—n., that which 
acts on the mind ; motive ; spur 
to action. 

incep’tion (insep’shdn), n. (Li. in- 
ceptio, a beginning (in- (1), 
capére, to seize)], a beginning : an 
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entering upon.—as., ineep’tive, 
beginning ; ineip‘ient [L. inci- 
piens, beginning], beginning to 
be or to show itself ; at an early 
stage of development. 

incer’titudo, n. [Fr. 1n- (2)], want 
of certainty ; doubtfulness, 

inces’sant, a. [late L. In- (2), ces- 
sdre, to CEASE], never stopping.— 
adv., ineessantly. 

in’cest, n. [Fr., from L. incestus 
(IN- (2), castus, CHASTE)], mar- 
riage, etc., between persons too 
nearly related to each other.— 
a., inces’tuous, 

inch (1), n. [A.S., from L. wneia, a 
twelfth part], the twelfth part of 
a foot !—v., to move by inches or 
by short stages. 

inch (2), n. [C. innis], an island. 

in’echoate (in'kddt), a. (L. inchod- 
tus, begun], just beginning or 
begun ; not fully developed.— 
a., incho’ative (-tiv). 

in‘ecident, a. (Fr., from L. incidens, 
incidére, to fall on (IN- (1), eadére, 
to faJl)], that may happen; be- 
longing to; coming to pass ;— 
n., that which happens ; a sub- 
ordinate action.—z., in‘cidence, 
a falling upon ; the direction or 
manner of falling, as a ray of 
light, a tax, etc.—a., inciden’tal, 
happening by chance ; not of the 
highest importance. 

inein’erate, v. [L. 1n +cinis, ash], 
to burn to ashes.—ns., inein’- 
erator, a furnace for burning 
refuse, etc. ; incinera’tion, the 
act of incinerating. 

incip‘ient. See INCEPTION. 

incir’ele. See ENCIRCLE. 

incise’, v. [Fr., from L. ineisum 
(in- (1), caedére, to cut)], to cut 
into; to cut with a sharp in- 
strument. — n., incision (in- 
sizh’én), a cutting into; the cut 
which is made.—a., inci’sive 
(insi'siv), having the power of 
cutting sharply ; keen in thought 
or speech.—adv., inei’sively.— 
n., inei/sor [-zd6r], one of the 
front or cutting teeth. 

incite’, v. [Fr., from L. incitdre, to 
urge forward], to rouse or stir ; 
to urge forward; to move the 
mind to action.—ns., incita’- 


incivility 


tion and incite’ment, act of 
rousing; that which stirs or 
rouses. 

ineivil'ity, n. [T'r., from L. rv- (2)], 
want of civility or good breed- 
ing ; rudeness of manners; an 
act of rudeness. 

inclement, a. [Fr., from L. mv-(2)], 
unfeeling ; of a harsh or cruel 
nature; stormy, as the weather. 
—n., inclem’ency, want of 
kindly feeling; harshness of 
manner or temper ; roughness. 

incline’, v. [Fr., from L. inclindre 
(In - (2), elindre, to lean)], to lean 
or cause to lean; to be neither 
standing straight up nor lying 
flat ; to slope ; to have the mind 
favourable ; to influence; to 
cause to bend or stoop, as the 
body or the head ;—n., in‘eline 
(in‘clin), a slope.—n., inelina’- 
tion, a bending from a straight 
position ; a leaning towards; a 
sloping upwards or downwards ; 
a turning or bending of the mind 
to ; the angle made by two lines 


include’ (inklood’), v. (L. ineladére 
(In- (1), claudére, to shut)], to 
contain asa part.—n., inelu’sion. 
—4a., inelu’sive, including; held 
or counted as part of.—qa., in- 
elu’sively. 

incog’nito, a. and adv. [It., from 
L. incognitus, unknown (IN- (2), 
cognoscére, to know)], without 
being known; under another 
name than one’s own; in dis- 
guise ;—7., a person in disguise. 
—(pl.) ineog’niti; L. -ta; pi., 
-tae. 

incog’nizable, a. [rN- (2)], unable 
to be known or distinguished ; 
that cannot be recognized. 

incohér’ent, a. [mN- (2)], wanting 
cohesion between the parts ; 
not holding well together; dis- 
connected or confused in thought. 
— ns., iIncohép’ence and inco- 
héy’ency, want of cohesion ; 
want of connection in thought ; 
that which is incoherent. 

incombus'tible, a. [Fr., from med. 
L. tn- (2)], that cannot be burned. 

in‘come (in'kwm), m. [IN (1), 
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COME], money earned by work, 
or regularly got by other means, 
in’ecome-tax, 7., a tax on income. 
incommen’strable, a. [Fr., from 
late L. rn- (2)], that cannot be 
measured together; having no 
third quantity (or common meas- 
ure) which is contained an even 
number of times each in.—a., 
incommen’sirate, not having 
@ common measure; not equal 
to what is required; out of 
proportion. 
incommode’, v. [Fr., from L. in- 
commoddre (IN- (2), comméddus, 
commMopiovus)], to put to trouble 
or inconvenience ; to disturb or 
vex.—a., incommo’dious, caus- 
ing trouble or inconvenience ; 
not easily worked; not having 
room enough. 
incommu’‘nieable, a. [1n- (2)], 
that cannot be comm 
or shared with others. 
ineommu’‘table, a. [Fr., from L. 
IN- (2)], that cannot be ex- 
changed the one for the other. 
ineom’papable, a. [Fr., from L. 
IN- (2)], that cannot be compared 
with anything else ; good beyond 
all others ; without an equal.— 
adv., incom’parably. 
incompat’‘ible, a. (Fr., from L. 
IN- (2)], not agreeing in nature 
or character ; not able to exist 
or act together.—n., incom- 
patibility. — adv., incom. 
pat’ibly. 
incompetent, a. [Fr., from L. 
In- (2)], unfit for one’s work ; 
not within one’s power or right ; 
not according to law or regu- 
lation. —ns., incom’ petence 
and ineom’petency, want of 
strength ; want of fitness. 
incomplete’, a. [L. In- (2)], not 
having all its parts; not filled 
up; unfinished. — n., incom. 
plete’ness, 
incomprehen’sible, a. [Fr., from 
L. In- (2)], that cannot be under- 
stood ; not able to be defined ; 
past finding out.—n., ineom- 
prehensibil’ity, state of being 


incomprehensible.—a., ineom- 
prehen’sive, not containing 
much ; limited, 


incompressible 


incorrigible 


incompres’sible, a. [1N~- (2)], that | incon’stant, a. [Fr., from L, IN+ 


cannot be pressed into smaller 
space or bulk. 

fncompt'table, a. [tN- (2)], that 
cannot be computed or counted 


up. 

inconeei’vable (inkdncé’vabl), a. 
{iN- (2)], that cannot be con- 
ceived or thought out; not to 
be known by the human mind. 

inconelu’sive (inkoncloo’siv), a. 
{iy- (2)], not coming to a conelu- 
sion; indecisive ; not solving a 


difficulty. 
inconden’sable, a. [1N- (2)], that 
cannot be condensed or made 
thicker or more dense; that 
cannot be changed from @ gas 
or vapour to a liquid. 
incon’gruous (inkong’gruts), a. 
{L. 1N- (2)], not congruous or 
agreeing; not able to act to- 
gether ; not mixing well together. 
—n., incongruity. 
fncon‘sequent, a. [L. mn~ (2)], dis- 
connected ; not following from 
the premises or conditions started. 
from.——n., incon’sequence. 
ineonsid’erable, a. [Ir., in- (2)], 
not worth thinking about; not 
needing much notice, 
ineonsid’erate, a. [L. rn- (2)], not 
thinking of what may happen ; 
not caring for the rights or feel- 
ings of others; acting without 
thinking.—»., inconsider’ate- 
ness, want of proper thought. 
inconsis’tent, a. [IN- (2)], not 
agreeing with itself or with some- 
thing else; acting or speaking 
sometimes one way, sometimes 
another ; believing or saying one 
thing and doing another.-—n., 
inconsis’tency, state of two 
things which cannot both be true 
at the same time; difference 
between a person’s beliefs or 
words and his actions, 
ineconsé‘lable, a. (Fr., from L. 
IN- (2)], that cannot be consoled 
or comforted ; sorrowful beyond 
all hope of comfort. 
incon’sonant, a. [Fr. m- (2)], not 
agreeing. 
inconspie’tous, a. [L. mv- (2)], not 
standing clearly in sight ; hardly 
seen. 


(2)], often changing ; given to 
alter one’s mind; not firm or 
steady.—n., incon’staney, want 
of constancy or firmness ; frequ- 
ent change ; fickleness, 
inconsii’mable, a. [IN- (2)], that 
cannot be consumed or d 
away. 
incontest‘able, a. [Fr. 1n- (2)], 
that cannot be denied or called 
in question. 
incontinent, @. [Fr., from L. IN- 
(2)], not keeping one’s passions in 
eheck.—s,, ineon’tinence and 
incon‘tinenay, inability or un- 
willingness to do so.—adv., in- 
con’‘tinently, without hindrance ; 
without delay ; immediately. 
incontrover’tible, a. [IN- (2)], too 
clear to be denied or disputed. 
inconve’nient, «a. [Fr., from L. mn- 
(2)], not fitting into; causing 
trouble or difficulty ; hindering 
progress.—., ineonve’nience, 
that which causes trouble, diffi- 
culty, or discomfort ;—v., to 
cause trouble or difficulty to. 
inconver’tible, a. [1N- (2)], that 
cannot be changed into or ex- 
changed for something else,— 
n., inconvertibil ity, 
inconvin’cible, a. [tN- (2)], that 
cannot be convinced or led to 
change one’s mind, 
incor’porate, v. [late L. tncor- 
pordtus (iN- (2), corpus, a body)], 
to form into a body; to unite 
into one mass; to put or grow 
into as a part of something else ; 
to form (by law) a society with 
rights and privileges ;—a., united 
into one body; formed into a 
society, etc, — n., incorpora’- 
tion, act of incorporating, or 
state of being incorporated; a 
union into one; a taking into 
as part of ; a society enjoying 
certain rights and privileges. 
incorpor’eal (inkorpor’e-al), a, [Ine 
1n- (2)], not having a body; with- 
out material form. 
incorrect’, a. [L. rN- (2)], not cor- 
rect; not according to rule or 
truth ; not as duty requires.— 
n., incorrect’ness. 
incorrigible (inkor’ijibl), a. [Fr.. 
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from L. rv- (2)], that cannot be 
corrected or improved ; beyond 
reform.—n., incorrigibil ‘ity. 
ineorrd’dible, a. [L. rv- (2)], that 
eannot be eaten away ; that will 
not rust. 
incorrupt’, a. [L. m- (2)], without 
a fault or stain; sound; that 
will not take bribes.—a., ineor- 
pup’tible, that cannot decay or 
waste away ; not to be bribed ; 
unbendingly just.—ns., ineor- 
puptibil ityand inecorrup ‘tible- 
ness, also incorrup’tion and 
incorrupt’ness, freedom from 
or absence of corruption. 
increase’ (inkrés’), v. [Fr., from L. 
increscere (IN- (1), crescere, to 
grow)], to grow or cause to grow 
bigger or more numerous; to 
add to.—vns., in’erease and 
in’erement, that which is added. 
incred’ible, a. [Fr., from L. 1n-(2)], 
that cannot be believed; too 
strange to be true.—ns., inered- 
ibil‘ity and inered’‘ibleness.— 
adv., inered‘ibly. 
inered’iilous, a. [L. IN- (2)], not 
easily persuaded to believe ; 
arising from unbelief—ns., in- 
eredi'lity and inered’iilous- 
ness, slowness to believe. 
incrim‘inate, v. ({med. L. IN-, 
CRIMINATE], to bring into a 
charge of crime. 
inerust’. See ENCRUST. 
in‘etbate, v. [L. incubdtus (mN- (1), 
cubdre, to lie)], to sit on eggs to 
hatch them; to hatch by arti- 
ficial heat.—ns., ineuba’tion ; 
in’cubator, a machine for hatch - 


ing eggs. 

in’efiibus, n. [L., a nightmare, as 
above], a nightmare; anything 
that lies heavily on the mind ; 
a very heavy burden. 

ineul’cate, v. [L. inculedre, to 
tread on (1N- (1), calx, the heel)}, 
to teach by often repeating ; to 
urge on the mind.—w7., ineulea’- 


tion. 
ineul’pate, v. [late L. 1n- (1), culpa, 
a fault), to bring into blame ; 
to show to be in fault.—a., in- 
cul’paple, blameless. 
incum’bent, a. [L. incumbens 
(IN (1), cumbére, to lie)], lying 


indecomposable 


on; reclining ; resting on, a8 
a duty ;—n., the person who fills 
a Church or other office and per- 
forms its duties.—n., imeum’- 
bency, the state of being an 
incumbent, or his office and 
duties. 

incum’brance, See 
BRANCE. 

ineur’, v. [L. 1n- (1), currére, to 
run], to bring upon oneself.— 
pres. p., incurring; p.p., in- 


ENCUM- 


e le 

inciir’able, a. [O0.Fr., from L. 
IN- (2)], that cannot be cured; 
—n., a person who cannot be 
cured. 

incur’sion (inkér’shén), mn. [L. 
IN- (1), cursus, a running], & 
march into an enemy’s country. 
—a., ineur’sive, hostile. 

ineur’vate, v. [L. incurvdtus, bent 
in (IN- (1), curvus, CURVED)], to 
bend or curve ;—a., bent. in- 
wards ; curved.—n., ineupva’+ 
tion, the state of being bent or 
curved ; a bowing of the body. 

indebt’ed (indet’éd), a. [(O.Fr. IN- 
DEBT], being in debt; obliged. 
—n., indebt’edness, state of 
being in debt; the amount 
of debt. 

indé‘cent, a. (Fr., from L. rv- (2)], 
not fit to be seen or heard; 
against good manners; shame- 
less; unseemly.—n., inde’- 
eency, state of being indecent ; 
something unfit to be seen or 
heard ; immodesty. 

indeci‘pherable, a. [1n- (2)], that 
cannot be read, explained, or 
solved. 

indecision (indésich’én), n. [Fr. 
IN- (2)], want of decision ; slow- 
ness in making up one’s mind ; 
want of firmness of will; irreso- 
lution ; fickleness.—a., indeci’- 
sive (-si’siv), not bringing to a 
settlement ; slow in making up 
one’s mind; not standing firm 
to a decision.—adv., indeci’- 
sively. n., indeci’siveness, 
state of being undecided. 

indecli’nable, a. [Fr., from L. 
In- (2)], not changing termina- 
tions, as words in grammar. 

indecompo’sable (indékémpé- 


indecorum 


edbl), a. [IN- (2)], that cannot 
be decomposed or resolved into 
its elements. 

Indecor’um, 7. [L. rv- (2)], want 
of decorum or propriety ; con- 
duct that breaks the rules of 
good taste and good manners. 
—a., indeco’rous, wanting in 
good behaviour; contrary to 
good taste and good manners. 

indeed’, adv. [1N, DwED], in fact ; 
in truth. 

indefat‘igable, a. [Fr., from L. 
indéfatigabilis (IN- (2), fatigdre, 
to FATIGUE)], that cannot be 
wearied out; never ceasing in 


effort; unwearied.—adv., in- 
defat‘igably. — n., indefat’ig- 
ableness. 

Indefea’sible (indéfé'zibl), a. 


[ry- (2)], not to be forfeited or 
set aside. 
indefensible, a. [1N- (2)], that 
cannot be defended. 
indefi‘nable, «. [1N- (2)], that can- 
not be defined or described. 
indefinite (indef’init), a. [L. 
IN- (2)], not having clearly 
marked limits or boundaries ; 
not fully or clearly determined or 
explained.—n., indef'initeness, 
indelible, a. [L. IN- (2), délébilis 
(délére, to DELETE)], not to be 
rubbed out; that cannot be 
forgotten.—adv., indel’ibly. 
fndel’icate, a. [IN- (2)], causing 
offence to good taste or good 
manners; hurtful to purity of 
mind.—n., indel’ieacy, want of 
regard for good taste and good 
manners ; rudeness of manner 
or speech. 
indem’nify, v. [L. 1n- (1), damnum 
loss, -FY], to save from loss or 
damage ; to make up for damage 
done. —ns., indemnifica’tion 
and indemnity, a saving from 
loss or damage ; that which is 
paid to make up for loss. 
indemon’strable, a. [1N- (2)], that 
cannot be demonstrated or proved. 
indent’, v. [L. IN- (1), dens, a tooth 
(Skeat)], to edge with teeth ; to 
cut teeth or notches exactly alike 
on the edges of different papers ; 
to begin a line (in print or writ- 
ing) farther from the edge than 
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the others ; to make an applica- 
tion ;—n., a cut or notch in the 
edge.—n., indentation, a mark 
like a tooth on the edge of a thing ; 
a notch—a., indent’ed.—n., 
inden’ture, a written agreement 
between two or more persons ;— 
v., to bind by a written agreement. 

indepen‘dent, a. [IN- (2)], not 
under the power or influence of 
another; acting for oneself ; 
earning, or in the enjoyment, of 
a comfortable living ; not to be 
swayed by others ;—., @ mem- 
ber of a congregation which: is 
subject to no authority outside 
itself.—ns., indepen’dence and 
indepen’dency, freedom from 
power or control ; ability to act 
for oneself ; enough to live on. 

indeseri’bable, a. [tN- (2)], that 
cannot be described. 

indestrue’tible, a. [mN- (2)], that 
cannot be destroyed. 

indeter’minable, a. [L. m- (2)], 
that cannot be clearly known or 
fixed.—adv., indeter’minably. 
—n., indeter’minableness.— 
as., indeter’minate and inde- 
ter’mined, not clearly fixed.— 
ns., indetermina’tion and in- 
deter’minateness, want of de- 
termination ; hesitation; irre- 
solution. 

in’dex, ». [L., an informer (see 
INDICATE)], a hand or pointer ; 
the first finger ; a list of the sub- 
jects ina book ; the figure on the 
upper right side of a number or 
quantity to mark the power to 
which it is raised ; (pl.) indexes 
and (math.) indiees ;—v., to fit 
with an index. 

In’diaman, n., a trading ship that 
sailed to and from India.—a., 
In’dian, belonging to India,— 
n., Indies (in’diz), a name given 
to the countries and islands of 
India in the East, and also to 
the West India Islands. 

Indian, a. and n., native of India 
or of America.—ne., Indian corn 
a common name for maize ; 
{Indian file, arrangement of per- 
sons in a row, following one after 
another, like Indians on the 
march ; Indian summer, 7., & 


indicate 


period of warm and pleasant 
weather late in autumn. 
in‘dicate, v. [L. indicdtus (1N- (1), 
dicdre, to point)], to point out ; 
to show (how to doa thing); to 
make known.—»x., indica’tion, 
act of indicating; that which 
points out; information; a 
token.—a., indic’ative, point- 
ing out; giving a signal or inti- 
mation of ;—n., the mood of the 
verb that makes a direct state- 
ment or question.—n., in’diea- 
tor, one who or that which 
points out; a pointer on a 
machine, to mark something ; 


a@ gauge. 

indict’ (indit’), y. [0.¥r. (as mw- 
DITE)], to charge with a crime 
(esp. before a grand jury).—a., 
indictable (indit‘able).—n., in- 
dict’ment (indit’ment), an aceu- 
sation written out in proper form. 

indif’ferent, «. (Fr., from L. in- 
differens], of no importance; 
neither good nor bad; having 
no wish for one thing more than 
foranother ; showing no interest. 
—n., indifference, 

indig’enous (indij’énus), a. [L. 
indigénus, born in], born or first 
produced in a country ; native. 

in‘digent (in’dijént), a. [L. indigens 
(indi-, egére, to be in want)], in 
want; not haying sufficient 
means to live.—n., in’digence, 
poverty. 

es’ted (indijes’téd), a. [L. 

In- (2)], not digested ; not pro- 
perly arranged.—a,., indiges’- 
tible, that cannot be digested or 
arranged ; not easily put in order. 
—n., indiges’tion, want of 
power to digest. 

indig‘nant, a. (L. indignans, dis- 
pleased at (IN- (2), dignus, 
worthy)], angry, esp. at some- 
thing unworthy or undeserved ; 
feeling contempt with anger,— 
n., indigna’tion strong anger. 

indig’nity, ». [L. indignitas, un- 
worthiness], ill-usage intended to 
lower one’s dignity ; undeserved 
ill-treatment. 

in‘digo, n. [formerly indico, Sp., 
from Gk. indikon, Indian], a deep 
blue colour; a blue dye got from 
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blue colour. 
in‘digo-bird, n., a very common 
N. Amer, bird of. the finch 
family, with plumage of brilliant 
indigo-blue, and having a plegs+ 
ant song. 
indirect’, a. (Fr., from L. 1n- (2)}, 
not in a straight line towards; 
roundabout; not straightforward. 
—ns., indirect’ness and ine 
diree’tion, roundabout ways or 
means ; crookedness, 
indiseer’nible (indisér’ndbl), a 
[iN- (2)], that cannot be seen.— 
adv,, indiseern’ibly. 
indiscov'erable, a. [IN- (2)], that 
cannot be discovered. 
indisereet’, a. [L. rv- (2)], not tak- 
ing pains to avoid mistakes ; act- 
ing without proper thought,—n., 
indiscretion (indiskresh’én), an 
acting without due thought; an 
ill-considered act. 
indiserim/’inate, a. [IN- (2)], not 
observing differences ; confused. 
7%, indiserimina’tion.—a,, 
indiscrim ‘inative. 
indispen’sable, a. [med. L.1N- (2)1, 
that cannot be done without.— 
_ adv., indispen’sably, 
indispose’ (indispdz’), v. [1N- (2)), 
to render unwilling; to make 
unfit; to make slightly unwell. 
—4a., indisposed’, not inclined 
to ; he quite well.—n., indise 
‘tion, unwillin; gness; & 
slight illness, 
indis’pittable, a. [mv- (2)], that 
cannot be disputed or denied ; 
that: must be held as true.—adv., 
indis’putably. 
indis‘soldble (or indisol’ubl), a. 
(P'r., from L, m- (2), that cannot 
be broken up ; binding for ever. 
indistinet’, a. [Fr., from L. mw- (2)], 
not clearly seen; not clear to 
the mind; confused.—n., in- 
distinct’ness. 
indistin’guishable, a. [1N- (2)], 
that cannot be clearly distin- 
guished, 
indite’, v. [O.Fr., from late L. in- 
dictdre, to accuse (IN - (1), dictdre, 
to DICTATE)J, to speak something 
to be written down ; to compose 
or write ; to be the author of, 


the indigo plant ;—a., of a deep 


individual 


individ’ual, a. [med. L., from L. 
individuus, not to be divided 
(iN- (2), dividére, to DIVIDE)], 
belonging to or existing as one 
only ;—n., a single person or 
thing; a human being.—wns., 
individ’tialism, a favouring of 
one’s own interest; a state in 
which everyone works for his 
own ends; individtal’ity, that 
which marks off one person from 
another.—v., individ’dalize, to 
mark off one from all the others ; 
to particularize. 

indivis‘ible (indivie’ibl), a. [Fr., 
from L. ry- (2)], that cannot be 
divided. 

indo’cile (or indos’il), a. [Fr., from 
L. m- (2)], hard to teach ; not 
willing to learn.—n., indocility, 
unwillingness to be taught; 
dullness of mind. 

indoc’trinate, v. [mN- (1)], to teach 
the principles to ; to fix in the 
mind of. 

in‘dolent, a. flate L. indolens 
(in- (2), dolére, to fee] pain)], un- 
willing to do work ; fond of ease 
or idleness ; not giving pain, as 
a tumour.—n., in’dolence. 

indom‘itable, a. [late L. In- (2), 
domdre, to tame), not to be tamed ; 
that cannot be overcome. 

indorse’, See ENDORSE. 

indu’bitable, a. [Fr., from L. in- 
dubitabilis (IN- (2), dubitdre, to 
povuBr)}, that cannot be doubted ; 
quite certain. 

induce’ (indis’), v. [L. rn- (1), 
diicére, to lead], to persuade ; to 
prevail on @ person ; to produce 
or cause, as eclectricity.—n., in- 
duce’ment, that which induces 
or leads to act. 

induct’, v. [L. inductus, as above), 
to bring in; to put in formal 
possession of.—., indue‘tion, 
ceremony of inducting ; a manner 
of reasoning from what is true of 
@ number to what is true of every 
one of the same kind; formal 
introduction to an office (clergy- 
man); the production of elec- 
tricity or magnetism in a body, 
by the nearness (without contact), 
of another which is charged with 
it—a., indue’tive, leading on ; 
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arriving at a conclusion; pro- 

ducing electricity by induction. 

See ENDUF. 

indulge’ (indilj’), v. [L. indulgére), 
to let one have one’s own way ; 
to give as a favour ; to give free 
course to, as a habit; (oneself) 
to take ease or pleasure ; to give 
oneself up to.—n., indul’genee, 
a giving a person his own way ; 
something granted, as a favour ; 
freedom from the punishment 
of sin granted by a priest.—a., 
indulgent, yielding to the 
wishes of others; treating with 
great kindness. 

in’diirate, v. (L. indurdtus, hard- 
ened (IN- (1), da@rus, hard)]}, to 
make or grow hard or unfeeling. 

in’dustry, n. [Fr., from L. indus- 
tria, diligence], steadiness at 
one’s work ; the work a person 
has to do; @ branch of work in 
which considerable numbers are 
employed.——as.,  indus’trious, 
steady at work; indus’‘trial, 
of or pertaining to industry ; 
having to do with manufacture ; 
relating to working men and 
women. 

iné’briate, v. [L. m- (1), ebrius, 
drunk], to make drunk ; to con- 
fuse the senses by any strong 
feeling ;—n., a person who takes 
too much strong drink ;—a., 
drunk.—ns., inebria’tion and 
inebri’ety, drunkenness. 

imed‘ible, a. [rN (2)], not fit to be 
eaten. 

inef’fable, a. [Fr., from L. ineffa- 
bilis (IN - (2), EX-, fari, to speals)]), 
that cannot be told in words ; 
unutterable, 

ineffa’ceable (inéfd'sdbl), a. [IN- 
(2)], that cannot be rubbed out 
or blotted out. 

ineffee’tive and ineffee’tial, as. 
{in- (2)], not bringing about a 
result ; inefficient ; unavailing ‘ 
not doing any good. 

ineffica’cious (inefikd’shis), a. 
(rv- (2)], not able to produce an 
effect ; powerless.—n., inef’s 
ficacy, want of power. 

inefficient (inéfish’ént), a. [IN- (2)], 
not fit for the work one has to 
do; not able or willing to do 


inelegant 


fit, etc.—n., inefficiency. 


inel’egant, a. [Fr., from L. m- (2)], 
wanting in grace, beauty, ete. ; 
without. polish or refinement ; 
contrary to good taste.—n., in- 
elegance, want of elegance or 
grace ; want of beauty or polish ; 


anything not in good taste. 

ineligible (inel’ijibl), a. [1N- (2)), 
not fit or qualified to be chosen ; 
unsuitable ; not desirable.—n., in- 
eligibility; adv., inel’igibly. 

inel’oquent, a. [1n- (2)], 
eloquent. 

inept’, a. [L. ineptus (IN - (2), aptus, 
fit)], not apt or fit; improper ; 


silly.-ns., inep’titude and in- 
ept’ness, state of being inept or 


unfit ; absurdity ; nonsense. 
inequal'ity, n. [O.Fr., from L. 
In- (2)], want of equality ; differ- 
ence ; 
levelness ;. want of steadiness. 


ineq‘uitable (inek’wildbl), a. [IN- 


(2)], not fair or just. 

inerad‘icable, a. [r- (2)], that 
cannot be rooted out.—adv., 
inerad‘icable. 

inert’, a. [L. iners (InN- (2), ars, 
,A4Rt)], without power to move by 
itself ; wanting life and energy ; 
not willing to move or act.—n., 
iner’tia (inér’shd), the inability 
of matter of itself to change its 
state of motion or rest; (and 
inert/ness), want of life or 
energy ; unwillingness to move 
or act, 

inessen’tial (inésen’shdl), a. [iN- 
(2)], not essential or necessary ; 
not belonging to the real nature. 

ines’timable, a. [Nr from L. 
IN- (2)],,more than can be esti- 
mated or valued; beyond all 
price ; of the very greatest value. 

inev’itable,...a.. [L. inévildbilis 
(N~ (2), €vitdre, to shun)], that 
cannot be avoided; that must 
be _met.—adv., inev’itably.— 
n., inev'itableness, 

t’ (inegzdkt'), a. (IN- (2)], 

not exact ; not according to rule 
or measure; not quite true or 
correct.—n., inexact’ness. 

inexei’sable, a. [Fr., from L. 
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what is required ; doing little or 
nothing ;—n., one who is not 


not 


want of smoothness or 


infallible 


IN- (2)], for which no excuse can 
be found. 

inexhaus’ted — (inégzaws'téd), a. 
UiIN- (2)], not worn. out; not 
having lost all its strength ; not 
all spent.—a., inexhaus’tible, 
that cannot be worn out or 
spent,—adv., inexhaus’tibly. 

inexorable (inek’sordbl), a. [Fr., 
from L. inexorabilis, not easily 
moved (IN- (2), ax-, Ordre, to 
pray)|, not yielding to prayers 
or wishes ; hard-hearted ; unre- 
lenting.—adv., inexorably. 

inexpe’dient, a. [iN - (2)], not fitted 
to help the end desired; un- 
suited to ‘time or place.—n., 
inexpe‘diency, want of fitness 
for the end desired;  unsuit- 
ableness. 

inexpen’sive, a. [IN - (2)], not cost- 
ing much money. 

inexper‘ience, n. [Fr., from I. 
IN- (2)],, want of experience ; 
ignorance.—a., inexper‘ienced, 
without experience ; wanting 
practice, : 

inexpert’, a. [O.Fr., from L. w- 
(2)], not expert ; without skill. 

inex’piable, a, [L. 1N- (2)], that 
cannot be atoned for. 

inex’plieable, a. [Fr., from L. in- 
explicdbilis (IN - (2), EXPLICABLB)], 
that cannot be explained or 
accounted for.—adv., inex’plic- 
ably. 

inexplie’it (inekplis’it), a. [1N- (2)], 
not clearly stated.—adv.,_ in- 
explic’itly. 

inexpres’sible, a. [1N- (2)], that 
cannot be expressed or told in 
words ; unutterable. 

inexpres‘sive, a. [1N- (2)], without 
expression or meaning; want- 
ing brightness of looks. 

inextin’guishable (ineksting’ - 
guwishabl), a. (IN- (2)], that cannot 
be quenched. 

inex’trieable, a. (Fr., from L. 
inextricdbilis (IN- (2), BXTRIC- 
ABLE)], that cannot be unravelled; 
too confused to be reduced to 
order.—adv., inex’trieably. 

infallible, a. [Fr., from med. L, 
infallibilis (IN- (2), FALLIBLE)], 
that cannot make mistakes ‘ 
free from error; that cannot 


infamous 


deceive.—adv., infal’libly.—., 
infallibil‘ity, state of being in- 
fallible ; freedom from mistake 
or error. 

in’famous, a. [O.Fr., from med. L. 
infamdsus (IN- (2), FAMOUS)], well 
known for wicked conduct; pub- 
licly marked with guilt; caus- 
ing or producing an ill name; 
scandalous.—n., in’famy, entire 
loss of good name or character ; 
public disgrace ; great baseness, 

in’fant, n. (O.Fr., from L. infans, 
not speaking (IN- (2), fdri, to 
speak)], a child too young to 
speak ; a young child; (in law) 
a@ person not yet twenty-one 
years of age ;—a., belonging to 
childhood ;  tender.—ns.,  in’- 
fancy, the time of being a child ; 
early years in life; life under 
twenty-one years of age; in- 
fan‘ticide [-sid], child-murder ; 
—a., in’fantile, belonging to 
infancy ; like a child. 

Infan’te (-{d), n., a title given to 
the sons of the kings of Spain 
and Portugal except the eldest ; 
—f., Infan’ta. 

in’fantry, n. [Fr., from It. infun- 
teria (infante, a youth)], soldiers 
on foot ; footmen. 

infat‘date, v. [L. mn- (1), fatuus, 
Fratuous], to make foolish ; to 
weaken or mislead one’s mind ; 
to fill with foolish thoughts.— 
a., infatia’ted, made foolish ; 


filled with foolish love.—n., 
infatia’tion, state of being 
infatuated. 

infect’, v. [L. infectus, stained 


(IN- (1), faecére, to make)], to mix 
with something poisonous; to 
communicate disease to; to 
impart any bad influence to.— 
n., infee’tion, the means by 
which a disease passes from one 
to another ; a disease so caught ; 
any spreading infiuence.—a., 
infee’tious, causing infection. 

infelie’ity, n. [IN- (2)], a state of 
unhappiness.—a., infelie’itous, 
not fortunate or happy; awk- 
wardly said or done, 

infer’, v. [L. inferre (IN- (1), ferre, 
to bring), to being in, as a con- 
clusion ; to arrive at knowledge 
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by reasoning; to conclude.— 
pres. p., inferring; p.p., in- 
ferred.—n., in’ference, that 
which is inferred ; a new truth 
drawn from one already known. 
—a., inferen’tial, arrived at by 
inference.—adv., inferen’tially. 

infer’ior, a. [L. inferior, lower], 
lower in place or rank ;_ of less 
value ; less important ;—x, a 
person lower in rank ; one under 
orders.—n., inferior’ity, state 
of being inferior. 

infer’nal, a. [Fr., from L. infernus, 
low], belonging to the lower 
regions; like an. evil spirit ; 
destructive or deadly.—adv., in- 
fer’nally. 

infer’tile, a. [Fr., from L. 1n- (2)], 
not producing fruit ; barren.— 
n., infertility. 

infest’, v. [Fr., from L. infestus, 
hostile], to trouble ; to annoy ; 
found in troublesome swarms (as 
vermin, diseases, etc.). 

in‘fidel, a. (O.Fr., from L. infidélis 
(in- (2), fidélis, faithful)], faith- 
less; not believing ;—x., one 
who does not believe ; one who 
has no religious faith.—n., infi- 
del’‘ity, unbelief ; unfaithfulness. 

infil’trate, v. [L. IN- (1)], to 
permeate by filtration ; to creep 
gradually into country (as troops, 
settlers, etc.). 

in‘finite (in’finit), a. [L. infinitus 
(iIn- (2), FINTTE)], without limit ; 
without bounds ;—n., that which 
is without bounds ; the Infinite, 
God.—a., infinites‘imal, in- 
finitely small ;—n., an infinitely 
small quantity.—a., infin‘itive, 
unlimited ;—n., the mood of the 
verb when unlimited by number 
or person.—ns., infin’itude and 
infinity, boundlessness; un- 
limited time, ete. 

infirm’, a. [L. infirmus (IN- (2), 
ag FimRM)], not Prone} weak 

health. — ns., . infir’ mity, 

pss Foy ; disease ; infir’mary, 
a place where sick or injured 
persons are cared for. 

infix’, v. [IN- (1)], to fix in; to drive 
in and make fast ; to implant. 

inflame’, v. [O.Fr., from L. inflam- 
mare (IN- (1), flamma, & FLAME), 


inflate 


to set on fire ; to make or grow 
red or hot; to make angry.— 
as., inflam’mable, easily set 
on fire; easily made angry ; 
inflam’matory, likely to cause 
fire or heat; fitted to rouse 
anger; stirring up rebellion.— 
n., inflamma’‘tion, a painful 
redness or congestion in the 
body ; great excitement. 
inflate’, v. [L. infldtus (tN- (1), 
flare, to blow)], to swell out with 
wind; to puff up; to raise 
above the real value.—mns., in- 
fla’tion, state of being filled 
with air ; pride ; vanity ; reduc- 
tion in the value of money by 
increasing the amount in circula- 
tion ; infla’tus, inspiration. 
inflect’, v. [L. inflectere (tN- (1), 
flectere, to bend)), to turn from 
a straight line; to change the 
termination of a word ; to vary 
the tones of the voice.—n., in- 
flee’tion (inflek’'shén) or in- 
flexion.—as., inflee’tive, that 
can be inflected; inflex’ible, 
that cannot be bent; refusing 
to change; unyielding. — ns., 
inflexibility and infiexi’ble- 
ness, state of being inflexible ; 
firmness of will. 
inflict’, v. [L. injflictus (1N- (1), 
fligére, to strike)], to lay on a 
stroke; to make one feel, as 
punishment. — n., inflie’tion, 
that which is inflicted, etc. 
inflores’cence, n. [Fr., from L. 
infldréscere (IN- (1), PLORES- 
CENCE)], the process of flowering ; 
the arrangement of the flowers on 


a plant; the flowers of a plant 
collectively. 
in’fluence (influéns), n. [O.Fr., 


from late L. influentia (1N- (1), 
fluére, to flow)], power over men, 
once supposed to flow from the 
planets ; power of one person 
or thing over another ;—v., to 
act on by unseen power ; to have 
moral power over.—a., influen’- 
tial (-shdl), having infiuence ; 
moving others by force of will, 
character, etc. 

influen’za (infliien’cd), n. [It., as 
above], an infectious disease, 
accompanied by the symptoms 
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of a severe cold and with a rise ; 
of temperature. 

in‘flux, n. [late L. influxus, a flow- 
ing in (tN- (1), fluére, to flow)), 1 
a flowing in ; that which flowsin. — 

infold’. See ENFOLD. 

inform’, v. (O.Fr., from L. infor- 
mare (IN- (1), forma, FORM)], to — 
supply with knowledge ; (of) to | 
make known to ; (on) to accuse ; 
—wns., infor’mer, one who in- 
formsagainst another; informa’: 
tion, knowledge given or re 
ceived.—a., inform ’ative. 

infor’mal, a. [1n- (2)], not in the 
right form; without ceremony.— 
n., informality, want of regular 
form ; want of ceremony. 

infrac’tion, n. (Fr., from L. in- 
Sractio (infringére, to INFRINGE), 
fractus), the breaking of a law 
or promise. 

infra-red, a. [(L. infra, below 
+ RED}, (rays) with longer wave- 
length than the red rays, and do 
notappear in the visible spectrum, 

infran’chise, See ENFRANCHISE. 

infran‘gible, a. (Fr. 1n-, L. fran- 
gére, to break], that cannot be 
broken. 

infre’‘quent, a. [L. “infrequens 
(IN- (1), FREQUENT)], not hap- 
pening often. 

infringe’ (infrinj’), v. (L. infringére 
(tn- (2), frangére, to break)], to 
break, as a law or contract.—n., 
infringe’ment, the breaking of 
a law, ete.; interference with the 
rights of another. 

infur‘iate, v. [late L. infuridtus 
(InN- (1), furia, a FuRY)], to make 


mad ; to enrage.—a., infuriated, 
enraged. 
infuse’, v. [Fr., from L. infisus 


(IN- (1), fundére, to pour)], to 
steep in liquid ; to drop into the 
mind.—w., infu’sion, act of in- 
fusing; liquid in which some- 
thing has been steeped. 

infus‘ible, a. [mv~ (2)], that cannot 
be melted. 

infus6pr’'ia, n. pl., animals found in 
stagnant water, so small as only 
to be seen with a microscope. 

ingath’ering, mn. [IN- (1)], the 
gathering and storing of fruits 
in harvest. 
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inge’nious (injé’nivs), a. [L. in- | inhere’, v. [L. In- (1), haerére, to 


genidsus, skilful (ingenium, in- 
ventiveness)), having much power 
of invention ; able to form clever 
Jans ; made up with skill.—n., 
n’uity, power of invention ; 
ability to plan ; cleverness. 
ingen’tous, a. [L. ingenuus, free- 
born], of an open and frank 
nature ; without guile.—n., in- 
gen’ tousness, 
ingle (ing-gl) [Sc., etym. ?], a fire 
on the hearth.—n., ingle-nook, 
@ chimney -corner. 
inglor’ious, a. [L. r- (2)}, without 
glory or honour ; causing shame. 
ingot (ing’-got), n. [A.S. IN-, goten, 
poured], metal cast in a mould 
and not wrought, 
ingraft’, See ENGRAF?T. 
ingrain’, v. [IN, GRAIN], to dye in 
the grain or raw state; to dye 
of a fast colour; to fix deeply 
in the nature. 
in’grate, a. [L. (1IN- (2), grdatus, 
pleasing)], unthankful ;—n., an 
ungsateful person. 
ingratiate (ingrd’shidt), v. 
from L. (IN- (1), gratia, favour)), 
to work (oneself) into grace or 
favour with ; to gain the good- 
will of. 
ingratitude, n. [Fr., from late L. 
ingratitido (iN- (2)), unthankful- 
ness ; ungratefulness ; a return 
of evil for good. 
ingredient, n. [Fr., from L. in- 
grediens (IN- (1), gradi, to go)], 
that which goes in to form a part 
of a mixture, 
in’gress, n. [L. ingressus, a going 
in], right of going in; means of 


See ENGULY. 

‘it, v. (OF r., from L. inhkabi- 
tdre (IN- (1), habitdre, to dwell)], 
to dwell in; to use as a living 
place.—a., inhab’itable, that 
ean be inhabited ; fit for dwell- 
ing in.—n., inhab‘itant. 

inhale’, y. [L. 1n- (1), halare, to 
breathe], to draw the breath into 
the lungs ; to draw in with the 
breath.—»., inhalation, drawi: ¢ 
ina breath ; that which is inhaled. 

inharmo’‘nious, a. [IN- (2)], not 
harmonious ; not agreeing well. 


tit., 


stick], to remain firm in; to 
belong to by nature; to be 
a quality (of).—ns., inhér’ence 
and inhér’ency.—a., inhér’ent, 
existing as a natural part; that 
cannot be separated. 

inher‘it, v. (O.Fr., from late L, 
héréditare, to inherit (héres, an 
HEIR)], to receive as an heir ; to 
have in possession.—., inher’- 
itance, that which one gets as 
the heir ; a lasting possession ; 
ownership. — ., inher‘itor ;— 
f., inher‘itrix, inher’itress, 

inhib’it, v. (Li. inhibitus, held in 
check (IN- (1), habére, to hold)}, 
to hold in check ; to forbid.—n., 
inhibi’tion, prohibition ; check; 
interdict ; restraint imposed un- 
consciously on oneself.—a., in- 
hib‘itory, causing restraint. 

inhos’pitable, a. {1n- (2)], not kind 
to strangers ; giving no food or 
shelter, 

inhu’man, a. [Fr., from L. inhu- 
mdnus (IN- (2), HUMAN)], not 
human; wanting the feelings 
of a human being; very cruel. 
-—n., inhuman‘ity, barbarity ; 
cruelty. 

inhume’, v. [Fr., from L. inhumdre 
(IN- (1), humus, the ground)], to 
put into the ground; to bury. 
—n., inhuma’‘tion. 

inim‘ieal, a. [late L. inimicus 
(IN- (2), amicus, a friend)], like 
an enemy ; unfriendly. 

inimitable, a. {[Fr., from L. 
IN- (2)], that cannot be imitated ; 
too good to be equalled. 

inig’uity (inik’witi), mn. [O.Fr., 
from L. iniquitas (IN - (2), aequus, 
EQUAL)], want of justice ; wick- 
edness.—a., iniq’uitous, un- 
just ; wicked, 

initial (inish’dl), a. (L. initium, a 
beginning], at the beginning ; 
placed first ;—mn., the first letter 
of a word ; (pl.) the first letters 
of a name ;—v., to sign with 
initials only. 

initiate (inish’idt), v. (L. initidtus 
(inilidre, to begin)], to make a 
beginning with ; to teach the 
first lessons to; to introduce. 
—wn., initia’tion, act of initiat- 


inject 


ing; the forms or ceremonies 
of introduction.—a., init’iative, 
serving to make a beginning ; 
introductory ;—n., a first step ; 
ability to act as leader.—a., 
init‘iatory, fitted for the first 
steps. 

inject’, v. [L. injectus (IN- (1), 
jacére, to throw)], to throw into : 
to force in, as water.—n., injee’- 
tion, a throwing into; forcing 
some liquid into the vessels of the 
body ; the liquid forced in.—n., 
injee’tor, that which injects ; 
an apparatus for forcing cold 
water into a steam boiler. 

injudicious (injaidish’as), a., 
{1n- (2)], wanting in judgment ; 
thoughtless. 

injune’tion, n. [late L. injunctio, 
an order (injungére, to ENJOIN))], 
an order or command ; an order 
of a court stopping some ac- 
tion. 

in’jure, v. [L. injaria, injury], to 
violate a right ; to hurt or harm. 
—a., injur’ious, causing injury. 
—mn., in’jury, a wrong done to a 
person ; hurt. 

injus’tice, n. [Fr., from L. injus- 
titia], that which is contrary to 
justice ; an unjust act. 

ink, n. [O.Fr., from late L. encaus- 
tum, Gk. enkaustos, burned in}, 
a coloured fiuid used for writing 
or printing ;—v., to cover with 
ink.—a., ink’y, of a colour like 
ink.—s., ink’holder, ink’horn, 
and ink’stand, a vessel for hold- 


ing ink. 
{etym. ?], a hint or 


ink’ling, n. 
whisper. 

in‘land, n. [IN, LAND], the part of 
a country away from the sea ;— 
a., away from the seashore; in 
the interior of a country ; carried 
over land, as traffic, etc. ;—adv., 
in or towards the interior. 

inlay’, v., to lay in or within ; to 
lay small pieces of wood, etc., 
into the surface of something else 
for ornament.—pres. p., inlay- 
ing ; ».p., inlaid. 

in‘let, n., an entrance; a small 
bay or creek ; something lIct in. 

in‘ly, a. [A.S.], interior ; secret ;— 
adv., in the heart ; inwardly. 
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in’mate, . [IN, MATE], a lodger ; 
an inhabitant. 

in’‘mostand in’nermost, as. [A.S.], 
farthest within. 

inn, n. [A.S., akin to mn], a house 
for lodgers or travellers; a 
dwelling for students of law.— 
n., inn’keeper, 

innate’, a. [L. 1v- (1), ndtus, born], 


implanted by nature ; not ac- 
quired. 
innav‘igable, a. [Fr., from lL. 


IN-], that cannot be sailed over 

in’ner, a. [A.S.], farther in ; away 
from the outside. 

innerve’ (inérv’) and innepv’ate, 
vs. [IN- (1)], to give nerve, force, 
energy, or courage to. — n., 
innerva’tion. 

in’nings, n. sing. [IN, ING], one’s 
turn in a game. 

in’nocent, a. [Fr., from L. inno- 
cens (IN- (2), nocére, to hurt)], 
doing no harm ; free from sin or 
erime ; biameless.—n., in’no- 
eence, blamelessness ; pureness 
of life, 

innoe’uous and innox‘ious, as. 
(L. IN- (2), nocwus, hurtful], not 
hurtful ; having no bad effects. 

in‘novate, v. [L. IN- (1), nédvus, 
new], to bring in something new ; 
to make changes.—n., innova’- 
tion, a bringing in of something 
new; the change made.—n., 
innova’tor. 

innuen’‘do, n. [L., by nodding to 
(In- (1), nwére, to nod)], an in- 
direct hint; a hint causing a 
hurtful impression. 

innu’merable, a. [Fr., from L. 
IN- (2)], that cannot be counted ; 
very many. 

innutritious (in@trish’is), a. [IN- 
(2)], not nourishing ; not nutri- 
tious. 

inobser’vance, n., not seeing what 
is going on. 

inoe’ulate, v. [L. inoculdtus (m- 
(1), ociilus, a bud)], to graft a bud 
of one plant into another; to 
insert some prepared liquid under 
the skin to prevent disease ; to 
put ideas into the mind.—n., 
inocula’tion. 

ino’dorous, a. [L. IN- (2)], having 
no smell, 
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inoffen’sive, a. [1n- (2)], giving no 
offence ; causing no harm.— 
adv., inoffen’‘sively. 

inop’erative, a. [1N- (2)], not act- 
ing ; having no effect. 

inopportune’, a. (Fr., from L. 
IN- (2)], coming at an unfavour- 
able time ; unseasonable.—adv., 
inopportune’'ly. 

inor'dinate, a. [L. In- (2), ordo, 
ORDER], beyond all bounds.— 
adv., inor’dinately. 

inorgan‘ic, a. [IN- (2)], having no 
organs or parts fitted for action ; 
without life or its organs. 

in’quest, n. [IN- (1), quaerere, to 
seek], an examination into the 
cause of sudden death, 

inqui’etude (inkwi’éiaid), n. [L. 
IN- (2)], want of rest ; uneasiness 
of body or mind 

inquire’ (inkwir’ ), v. [O.Fr., from 
L. inquirére (IN- (1), quaerere, to 
search)], to search into; to ask 
questions ; to try to find out the 
truth.—~s., inquir’y, a search 
for the truth; inquisition 
Unkwizish’6n), an inquiring into ; 
a court for searching out and 
punishing heretics.—a., inquis’- 
itive, searching into; fond of 
looking into other | people’s 
afiairs.—n., inquis’itor, a mem- 
ber of the court of the Inquisi- 
tion.—a., inquisitor’ial, like 
an inquisitor. 

in’road, n. [1N- (1)], a march into 
an enemy’s country ; a sudden 
and short invasion. 

insalu’brious (insdloo’briis), a. 
{L. 1N- (2)], not healthful —n., 
insalu’brity. 

insane’, a. [L. IN- (2), sdnus, SANE], 
not sane; disordered in mind. 
—n., insan‘ity, unsoundness of 
mind. 

insan‘itary, a., not favourable to 
<i ; unhealthy ; unwhole- 


insa'tiable (insd’shidbl) and insa’- 
tiate, as. [Fr., from L. IN- (2), 
Sentai, that cannot be satis- 
fied ; very greedy. 

inseribe’, v. [L. 1N- (1), scribére, to 
write], to write or engrave upon ; 
to mark a name on or in; to 
address to; to draw one figure 
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within another.—n., inserip’- 
tion, a writing or engraving 
upon ; that which is written. 

inseru’table (inskroo’tabl), a. [Fr., 
from L. inscriiidbilis, unsearch- 
able}, that cannot be under- 
stood ; that cannot be explained ; 
unknowable. 

in’sect, n. [Fr., from L. insectus, 
cut into], a small animal whose 
body seems nearly cut through, 
as @ wasp or a bee ;—a., belong- 
ing to an insect. 

insectiv’orous, a. [L. vordre, to 
devour], living on insects. 

insecure’, a. [L. IN- (2)], not firmly 
fixed; not sufficiently safe- 
guarded ; exposed to danger or 
loss.—n., insecur‘ity, want of 
safety. 

insen’sate, a. [late L. In- (2), sen- 
sus, feeling), without sense or 
power of feeling; rash.—a., 
insen’sible, having lost the 
power of feeling; that cannot 
be felt.—x., insensibil‘ity.—a., 
insen’sitive, without power of 
feeling or perceiving ; lifeless. 

insep’arable, a. [ir., from L. 
IN- (2)], that cannot be separated; 
always together.—x., insepara- 
bility. 

insert’, v. [L. 1N- (1), serére, to join], 
to place in or among; to put into 
a place.—n., inser’tion, act of 
inserting ; that which is inserted. 

insev’erable, a. [1N- (2)], that can- 
not be severed or separated. 

inshore’, a. [IN, SHORE], near the 
shore ;—adv., towards the shore. 

inshrine’, See ENSHRINE. 

in’side, n. [IN, SIDE], the side or the 
parts within ;—«., being within ; 
—prep. and adv., within. 

insidious (insid’ivs), a. (L. insidi- 
dsus, cunning (insidiae, an am- 
bush)], lying in wait to catch ; 
acting in a quiet way to deceive ; 
working evil secretly.—n., in- 
sid’‘iousness. 

in’sight (in’sit), n., a sight of the 
inside ; a thorough view into ; 
power of seeing into; a clear 
understanding. 

insig’nia, n. [L. pl. of insigne, 
marked (IN- (1), signum, aSIGN)], 
badges of honour, rank, or office. 
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insignif‘icant, a. [1N- (2)], having 
little meaning ; of little use or 
yalue ; without influence.—n., 
insignif’icance. 

insincere’, a. [L. 1n- (2)], not what 
one seems to be; not worthy to 
be trusted ; deceitful.—n., in- 
sincer’ity, want of sincerity. 

insin’tate, v. [L. insinudius (IN- 
(1), sinus, a winding)), to worm 
one’s way in; to hint at; (one- 
self) to get into favour by flattery 
or cunning.—n., insinua’‘tion, 
something understood from a 
hint.—as., insinua‘ting, insin’- 
uative, 

insip’id, a. [Fr., from late L. in- 
sipidus (IN- (2), sapére, to taste)}, 
wanting taste; without spirit 
or energy.—s., insipid’ity and 
insip‘idness, 

insist’, v. (Fr., from li. insistére, to 
stand upon], to take a stand and 
refuse to move; to hold to 
firmly ; to be pressing.—a., in- 
sis‘tent.—n., insis’tence, re- 
fusal to give way ; urgency. 

insnare’. See ENSNARE. 

insobri’ety, . (1n- (2)], intemper- 
ance ; drunkenness. 

in‘solent, a. [F'r., from L. insolens, 
not customary], insulting ; rude. 
—n.,  in’‘solence, rudeness ; 
arrogance. 

insol’Uble, a. (Fr., from L. mn-(2)]}, 
that cannot be dissolved ; that 
cannot be explained. 

insol’vent, a. [1N- (2)], not able to 
pay one’s debts ;—n., one who 
cannot pay.—n., insol’vency, 
state of being insolvent. 

insom‘nia, n. (L. insomnis (IN- 
(2), somnus, sleep)], inability to 
sleep. 

insomuch’, adv., to such a degree ; 


80. 

inspect’, v. [L. inspectdre, to look 
into], to look into; to see that 
a thing is rightly done ; to view 
the order of troops.—n., inspec’- 
tion, examination ; a review of 
troops, etc.—n., inspee’tor, one 
who examines. 

inspire’, v. (O.Fr., from L. in- 
spirdre (IN- (1), spirdre, to 
breathe)}, to breathe into; to 
draw in the breath ; to teach by 
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exerting a strong influence ; to 
rouse or animate.—a. and p.p., 
inspired’, filled with the in- 
fluence of God’s spirit; done 
under a great influence.—n., 
inspira’tion, a breathing into; 
@ drawing in of the breath ; any 
strong influence for good.—a., 
inspir’atory, pertaining to 
breathing.—v., inspIv’it, to put 
spirit into; to fill with life or 
energy. 

instability, n. [Fr., 
IN- (2)], want of 
danger of falling; proneness 
to change ; fickleness. 

install’ (instawl’), v. [Fr., from 
Low L. installdre (1N- (1), stallum, 
& STALL)], to place in a stall or 
seat; to introduce with cere- 
monies into an office or rank.— 
n., installa’tion, act of installing 
or introducing ; introduetion of 
electric light, ete. 

instalment, n. [Low L., installare, 
to place in a stall], one of several 
parts of a sum payable at different 
times ; a@ payment to date. 

in’stant, a. [Fr., from L. instans, 
standing near to], admitting of 
no delay ; just going to happen; 
—n., ® INoment of time; of the 
present month.—wn., in’stance, 
urgency ; an example ;—v., to 
give as an example.—a., in- 
stanta’neous, done in an in- 
stant.—advs., instant’er and 
in’stantly, on the instant. 

instead’ (insied’), adv. (IN, STEAD], 
in the place of ; in room of, 

in’step, n. (IN, STOOP, to bend], 
the arched part of the foot. 

in‘stigate, v. [L. instigdtus, spurred 
on (IN- (1), and root of sTING)], 
to urge on, esp. to evil ; to pro- 
voke.—xs., instiga’tion, act of 
urging on; the influence used ; 
in’stigator. 

instil’, v. (Fr., from L. instilldre 
(IN- (1), séilla, a drop)], to put 
in drop by drop; to drop into 
the mind.—pres. p., instilling ; 
p.p., instilled.—n., instilla’- 
tion, a dropping in; that which 
is dropped in. 

in’stinet, n. [L. instinctus, urged 
on, &8 INSTIGATE], the natural 


from L. 
stability ; 


~ 
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power by which animals are n., insufficieney, want of power 
guided ; any feeling or know- or fitness. 
ledge natural and not acquired ;/|in’sQlar, a. [L. insuldris (insiila, 
—a. (instinet’) moved naturally an island)], belonging to or like 
or from within.—a., instine’tive, an island ; narrow in outlook. 
pertaining to, got from, oraccord- | in’sflate, v. [L. insuldtus, made 
ing to instinct.—adv., instine’- like an fsland], to separate from 
tively. everything else; to coat an 
in’stitute, v. [L. institaius (1N- (1), electric conductor so that the 
statuére, to set)], to set up; to current cannot escape.—ns., 
set on foot; to lay down as a insula’tion, act of insulating ; 
law ;—n., that which is set up ; state of being insulated or separ- 
a rule, law, or principle; a ated; in’sulator, that which 
society of learned men.—wns., insulates ; something through 
institute, institu’tion, some- which electricity cannot pass ; 
thing set up or arranged; a a non-conductor. 
society for promoting learning, | in’sulin, n. [L. insula, an island], 
ete.; a building for housing a a drug used in the treatment 
society, etc. ; (pl.) a set of rules ; of diabetes. 
the laws and customs of a nation, | insult’, v. [Fr., from L. insultdre 
—a., institu’tional. (IN- (1), salire, to leap)], to treat 
instruct’, v. [L. instructus (1N- (1), with abuse or contempt;—vn., 
struére, to build)], to give infor- (in‘sult), ill-treatment by word or 
mation or knowledge; to give action ; abuse to one’s face.— 
orders to.—n., instrue’tion, a., insul'ting, containing abuse. 
knowledge given or got; an| insu’perable, a. (Ir., from L. in- 
order to guide cne.—a., instrue’- superabilis (1N- (2), superdre, to 
tive, containing or giving in- overcome)], that cannot be over- 
struction ; fitted to teach.—xn., come. 
instruc’ so dhol one who teaches ; | insuppor’table, a. [1N- (2)], that 
—jf., instruc’tress. cannot be borne or endured. 
in’strument (in’sirimént), n. [Fr., | insure’ (inshoor’), v. [ENSURE], to 
from L. instramentum, as IN- make a payment in order to 
sTRucT], a tool by which work obtain compensation for loss by 
is done; any means by which fire, theft, death, ete.—n., insur’. 
something is brought to pass ; ance (-dns). 
@ means of producing musical | insur’gent, a. [L. In- (1), surgére, 
sounds; a written record of to rise], rising against one’s 
something done or agreed on.— rulers ;—n., one who so rises.— 
a., instrumen’tal, acting as an ns., insur’gence and insur’- 
instrument ; helpful in bringing gency. 
to pass ; (music) produced by ah | insurmoun’table, a. [rx- (2)], that 
instrument.—ns., instrumen’- eannot be overcome or passed 
one who plays on a over, 
musical instrument; and in-| insurree’tion, n. [Fr., from L. in- 
strumental’ity, use as a means surrectio, aS INSURGENT], a rising 
or instrument ; anything so used. against one’s rulers ; opposition 
insubor’ dinate, a. [1N- (2)], not to the law by force.—a., insur- 
obeying the orders of a superior ; ree'tionary, causing or carry- 
disobedient.—x., insubordina’- ing on an insurrection. 
tion, disobedience. insusesp’tible, a. [1N- (2)], that 
insufferable, a. [1n- (2)], that cannot be moved by feeling ; 
cannot be suffered or borne. unable to learn.—n., insuscept- 
insufficient (insifish’ént) ,a.(O.Fr. ibil’ity want of power to feel. 
from L. insufficiens (IN- (2), SUF-| intact’, a. [L. IN- (2), tactus, 
FICIENT)], not enough ; too little touched], untouched ; uninjured ; 
or too weak for the purpose.— undefiled ; complete, 
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intaglio (inta’lyd), n. [It., from 
late L. intaledre, to cut], a gem 
or seal in which a design has 
been hollowed out; printing 
done from incised plates. 

intan’gible (intan‘jihl), a. [med. 
L. IN-- (2)], that cannot be 
touched ; not to be perceived 
by the touch; vague.—ns., 
hemi eg tg and intan’ gible- 


inten (in'téjér), n. [L., whole 
(IN- (2), tangére, to touch)], that 
which is unbroken; the whole 
of anything; a whole number. 
—a., in’tegral (in’tégrdl), want- 
ing nothing to be complete; 
needed to make up a whole ;—., 
a whole with reference to its 
parts; a whole number.—v., 

in’ tegrate to make up a whole ; 
to complete; to restore.—n., 
integrity, wholeness ; moral 
purity ; uprightness. 
integ’dment, n. [(L. integumen- 
tum (IN- (1), tegére, to cover)], the 
outer skin of a plant or animal. 
—a., integimen’tary, belong- 
ing to the skin. 

in’tellect, n. [L. intellectus, power 
of knowing (see INTELLIGENT)], 
the power of knowing or think- 
ing; power of mind.—a., in- 
tellee’tial, belonging to the 
understanding ; having great 
mental power. 


intel’ligent, a. [Fr., from L. infel- 


ligens (INTER-, iegére, to gather)), 
having the power of knowing and 
understanding ; having a clear 
knowledge.—n., intel’ligence, 
power of knowing and under- 
standing ; information received ; 
a being possessed of a mind.—a., 
intel’ligible, clear to the mind. 
—mn., intelligibil’ity, state of 
being intelligible. 


intellig’entsia, n., strictly intellec- 


tual group as opposed to ordinary 
people. 


intemperate, a. [lu. In- (2)], using 


too much of anything; going 
beyond bounds. — n., intem’- 
perance, taking too much; 
improper use; want of self- 
command ; drunkenness 


intend’, v. bus datemdore (IN- (1), 


tendére, to stretch )], to resolve; 
to make up one’s mind.—a., 
inten’ded, thought of in order 
»to be done ; promised in mar- 
riage ;—n., the person pro- 
mised, ete. 
intense’ (intens’), a. [Fr., from L. 
intensus, a8 INTEND], kept on the 
stretch ; very close and earnest ; 
raised to a high degree.—adv., 
intense’ly.—v., inten’sifj, to 
make or become intense; to 
increase the power of.—n., in- 
ten’sity, a very high degree or 
power; keenness.—a., inten’- 
sive, unrelaxed ; ; able to be in- 
creased in degree ; giving force 
or emphasis. 
intent’, a. [L. intentus, stretched 
towards, as INTEND], giving close 
attention ; following after with 
diligence ;—., and inten’tion, 
a turning of the mind towards; 
that towards which the mind is 
turned ; a purpose.—as., inten’- 
tional, done with intention ; not 
by accident ; inten’tioned (in- 
ten’shoénd) (used with well- or 
ill-), having good or ill intentions. 
inter’, v. [O.Fr., from late L. inter- 
rare (IN- (1), éerra, the ground)], 
to put into the ground ; to bury. 
—pres. Pp. interring ; 3 Pps 
Gacrebaen inter’ment, a 
laying in the ground ; burial. 
interact’, v. [INTER-], to act among 
or upon each other.—wns., in’- 
teract, a short act between two 
others ; a short time between 
two acts; imterae’tion, action 
of one body on another. 
inter’calate, v. [L. intercaldre, to 
insert. by proclamation], to put 
in, as a day between two others 
in a calendar, or a verse in poetry. 
—a., inter’ealary, inserted be- 
tween, as the 29th of February 
every leap year. 
intercede’, v. (Fr., from L. InTsR-, 
cédere, to go)], to go between ; 
to ask for one person a favour 
for another.—ns., intercession 
(intérsesh’6n) ; interees’sor, one 
who goes between or pleads 
for another.—a., interces’sory, 
pleading for. 
intercept’, v. [L. inierceptus, 


interchange 


caught by the way (INTER-, 
capére, to take)], to catch on 
the way; to keep from going 
farther ; (math.) to cut off a 
part of a line by two others. 

interchange’, v. [O.Fr. INTER-], 
to change with each other; to 
give and take ; to put one per- 
son or thing in place of another ; 
—n., a giving and taking; a 
changing of places or goods, etc. 
—a., interchangeable, that 
may be interchanged ; fitted to 
take each other’s place. 

intercolo’nial, a. [INTER-], be- 
tween colonies ; affecting differ- 
ent colonies. 

intercommune’ and intercom 
mu/nicate, vs. [INTER-], to have 
conversation or messages be- 
tween.—s., intercommt’‘nion 
and intercomminica’tion, an 
interchange of thoughts ; means 
of doing so; also intercom- 
munity, the existence of such 
intercourse. 

intercos’tal, a. [INTER-, CosTAL], 
lying between the ribs. 

in’tercourse (-kdrs), n. [O.Fr., 
from late L. intercursus (IN'TER-, 
cursus, ® COURSE)], a moving 
about among each other; com- 
munion ; commerce. 

in’terdict, n. (L. interdicére, to 
forbid], an order of a court pro- 
hibiting something, or from the 
Pope stopping the services of the 
Church ;—v., to forbid or pro- 
hibit ; to deprive of the services 
of the Church.—a., interdic’- 
tory, having the force of an 
interdict. 

in’terest, n. [L., it concerns], that 
which is for a person’s good ; 
thought or care bestowed ; that 
which appeals to the attention ; 
share in something; payment 
for the loan of money ;—v., to 
secure one’s attention ; to engage 
aperson’s help.—as., in ‘te . 
having something to gain or lose ; 
not fitted to judge fairly ; having 
the attention engaged ; in‘ter- 
esting, taking hold ‘ot one’s 
attention, 

interfére’, v. [Fr., from L. inter- 
ferir (INTER - a ferire, to strike)], 
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intermarry 


to meddle with another person’s 
business.—n., interfér’‘ence, a 
coming between; a taking a 
part, unasked, in the business 
of others ; the spoiling of wire- 
less reception by the action of 
similar wave lengths. 

interfuse’ (-fiz], v. [L. interfisus, 
poured between (INTER-, fun- 
dére, to pour)], to pour or spread 
between or among.—n., inter- 
fu’sion. 

in‘terim, n. [L., in the meantime], 
the time between two events ;— 
a., acting for a time. 

intér’ior, a. [L., comp. of INTER], 
in the inside; away from the 
border or shore ;—x., the inner 
part of anything. 

interject’, v. (L. InTER-, jacére, to 
throw], to throw between.—n., 
interjee’tion, a word in gram- 
mar expressing strong feeling. 

interknit’, v. [INTER-], to knit to- 
gether; to work closely into 
each other. — pres. p., inter- 
knitting ; p.p., interknitted, 

interlace’, v. [I'r. INTER-, LACE], 
to lace or twine together, 

interlard’, v. [I'r. INTER-, LARD], 
to mix, as fat meat with lean ; 
to insert between; to give 
variety to. 

interleave’, v. [INTER-], to put 
blank leaves between the other 
leaves of a book. 

interline’, v. [late L. inéerlinidre 
(INTER-, LINE)], to write between 
lines.—a., interlin‘ear (inter- 
lin’e-ar), 

interloc’itor, n. [L. INTER-, locii- 
tus (loqui, to speak)], one who 
speaks in a conversation or 
dialogue ; finding of a judge; 
also interlocu’tion, 

interlop’er, mn. [INTER, Scand. 
hlaupa, to leap), an intrudor. 

in’terlude, ». [med. L. INTER: 
lidus, a play], a short piece be- 
tween two plays or two parts of 
a play; music played between 
the parts of a song. 

interlu’nar and interlu’nary, a. 
UINTER-], between the old and 
the new moon; while the moon 
is invisible. 

intermapr’ry, v. [INTER-], to marry 


inter’ment. 


intermeddle 


between or among groups.—%., 
intermap’riage (intermdr’ij), 
marriage between persons of 
different tribes or families. 
intermed’dle, v. [0.Fr. enier 
(INTER-, MEDDLE)], to 
meddle without right.—n., in- 
termed’dler, 


interme’diate and interme’- 


diary, as. (Fr., from L. INTER-], 
lying or being between two 
extremes.—n., interme’diary, 
one who acts between two 
parties. 

See INTER. 
intermez’zo (-med’zd), ». [It.], a 
short musical performance be- 
tween two acts. 

inter’minable, a. [L. mv - (2), TER- 
1a never coming to an 
end. 


intermingle’ (intérmingl’), v. [1N- 


TER-], to mix or mingle together ; 
to blend. 

intermit’, v. [L. msrmr-, mitiére, to 
send], to stop or cause to 
stop for a time ; to break off.— 
pres. p., intermitting; ».p., 
intermitted.—n., intermis- 
sion (-mish’dn), a stopping for 
a time; discontinuance from 
time to time.—a., intermit’- 
tent, ceasing and going on again. 
at intervals. 

intermix’, v. [INTER-], to mix or 
to be mixed together.—n., in- 
termix’ture, a mass of several 
things mixed together. 


intermun’dane, a. [INTER-], be- 


tween worlds. 


intermur’al, a. [L. INTER-], be- 


walls, 


intern’, v. [Fr., from L. infernus, 


INTERNAL], to keep troops or 
citizens of another country in 
confinement.—2., (Amer.) house 
surgeon in a hospital. 


inter’nal, a. (med. L. interndlis, 


from internus, inward], in the 
inside; home as opposed to 
foreign.—adv., inter’nally, 


international (inférndsh’dndl), a. 


[INTER-], relating to intercourse 
between nations ; affecting more 
than one nation. 


interne’cine (intérné’sin), a. [L. 


INTER-, necdre, to kill], kill- 
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interpel’late, v. [L. in 


inter’polate, v. 


interpose’, v. 


interrupt 


ing each other; very destruc: 
tive. 


internun’cio (-shid), n. [It., from 


L. internuntius (L. INTER-, nun: 
tius, see NUNCIO)], a messenger 
between two parties; the Pope’s 
representative. 

terpellare, 


to interrupt], to interrupt a 
debate in Parliament; to de- 
mand for an explanation.—, 
interpeila’tion, demand for an 
explanation; an order to appear 
at court ; an earnest address. 

[L. interpoldtus, 
patched up (INTER-, polire, to 
POLISH)], te insert in a book or 
text a word or passage not 
originally there ; to corrupt; to 
falsify.—n., interpola’tion. 

{Fr. (INTER-, root 
of PosE)], to put or come be- 
tween ; to place as a hindrance 


or interruption; to put in a 
remark; to offer help; to 
interfere. — n., interposition 


(-pdzish’6n), anything put in the 
way ; interference. 


inter’pret, v. [Fr., from L. inter- 


pretGri), to explain the meaning 
of; to put into words that can 
be easily understood.—wns., .in- 
terpreta’tion, act of interpret- 
ing or explaining ; the meaning 
given by one who explains ; the 
power of explaining; inter’= 
preter, one who interprets. 


interreg’num, n. [L. INTER-, reg- 


num, & REIGN], the time between 
the death of one king and the 
coming to the throne of another. 


inter’rogate, v. [L. INTER-, rogdre, 


to ask], to ask questions of ; to 
examine by asking.—n., inter- 
Proga’tion, act of questioning ; 
a question; a mark [?] of a 
question,—a., interroga’tive, 
asking a question ; in the form 
of a question ;—n., a word used 
to ask a question.—a., inter- 
rog’atory, containing a ques- 
tion ;—., a question.—n., ins 
ter’rogator. 


interrupt’, v. [L, INTER-, rumpére, 


to break], to break in among; 
to stop or hinder ; to interfere 
with action or speaking,—n. 


intersect 


interrup’tion, 
break 

intersect’, v. [L. INTER-, secdre, to 
cut], to cut into or between ; 
to divide into parts; to meet 
and cross, as lines, etc —n., 
intersee’tion (sck’shdn), the 
place where two linee or surfaces 
cross each other. 

intersperse’, v. [L. interspersus 
(INTER-, spargére, to sprinkle)], 
to scatter or set here and there ; 
to adorn, as a book with pictures. 
—n., intersper’sion. 

interstellar, a. [L. INTER-, stella, 
a star], between or among the 
stars. 

interstice (int?r’stis), n. [L. inter- 
stitium (INTER-, stdre, to stand), 
a small space between things 
closely set or between the parts 
of a body. 

intertrop’‘ical, 
tropics. 

intertwine’ and intertwist’, 
to twine or twist together ; 
be so united. 

in’terval, n. [O.Fr., from L. inter- 
vallum (INTER-, vallum, a ram- 
part)], a space between, of place 
or time; time or distance be- 
tween two events or points ; 
distance between two notes in 
music. 

intervene’, v. [L. INTER-, venire, 
to come], to come or to be be- 
tween ; to keep apart; to take 
place between two events.—n., 
interven’tion (-shdn), a coming 


hindrance; a 


a., between the 


v8., 
to 


between ; help in coming to an 
agreement. 
in'terview (in’lérvil), on. (Fr. 


(INTER-, voir, see vinw)], a meet- 
ing to talk over some matter ;— 
v., to have a meeting with ; to 
eal] on for information. 

interweave’ (iniérwév’), v. 
TER-], to weave together ; 
threads of different kinds or 
colours.—p.p., interwoven, 

intes’tate, a. [L. intestdtus (tN - (1), 
testdri, to make a will)], dying 
without a will; not left by will ; 
—h., a person who so dies.—n., 
intes’ tacy. 

intestine, a. [L. intestinus, in- 
ward], in the inside; internal ; 


(tN - 
to mix 
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intransmissable 


within a country ; not foreign ; 
sea (usu. pl.), the bowels.—a., 


inthral’, etc. See ENTHRAL. 
in’timate (1), a. [L. intimus, 
farthest in], in close friendship ; 
—n., a close friend.—»., in’- 
timacy, state of being intimate ; 
closeness of friendship. 
In‘timate (2), v., to give notice of ; 
to make known.—n., intima’- 
tion, a giving of notice ; some- 
thing made known ; a hint. 
intim‘idate, v. [med. L. intimi- 
ddtus (IN- (1), timidus, TImMmD)], 
to make afraid; to hinder by 
threats.—n., intimida’ tion, a 
hindrance by threats. 
intolerant, a. [Fr., from L. in- 
tolerdbilis (IN- (2), tolerdre, to 
bear)}], not able or willing to 
tolerate, esp. difference of 
opinion.—n., intol’eranee, want 
of power of enduring or unwill- 
ingness to bear; difference of 
opinion.—a., imtol’erable, that 
cannot be endured. 
intomb’, See mNToMB. 
in'tonate, v. (med. L. intondre 
(L. in tonwm, according to tone)], 
to sound out ; to read or speak 
with tone; to sound the notes 
of the musical scale.—n., in- 
tona’tion, manner of reading 
with tone or sounding notes of 
the scale ; accent or modulation 
of the voice. —v., intone’, to 
read in a singing tone ; to make 
a deep, prolonged tone. 
intox’icate, v. [med. L. intoxicdtus 
(tn-, Gk. toxikon, poison)], to 
make drunk ; to fill with excite- 
ment; to rouse to madness.— 
n8., intoxica’tion, drunkenness ; 
excitement ; intox‘icant. 
intrae’table, a. (Fr., from L. mN-], 
not easy to manage; un 
to be guided. 
intramur’al, a. [L. INTRA-, with- 
in ; MURAL], within the walls. 
intran’sitive, a. [L. mv (2)), not 
passing over or beyond ; (gram- 
mar) confined to the subject, not 
passing over to an object. 
intransmis'’sible, a. [1n- (2)], that 
cannot be transmitted or handed 
to another. 


intransmutable 


intransmu ‘table, a. [1N- (2)], that 
cannot be changed into anything 


See ENTRENCH. 
intrep’id, a. [L. w-, trepidus, 
alarmed], not trembling at dan- 
' ger; fearless.—n., intrepid ’ity. 
in’triecate, a. [L. iniricdtus (IN - (1), 
tricae, wiles, difficulties)], having 
many windings ; hard to under- 
stand ; with many difficult points. 
—wn., in’tricaey. 
intrigue’ (intrég’), v. [Fr., from 
root of rinTRICATE], to form and 
work out secret plans ; to rouse 
the interest of ;—n., a plot; a 
conspiracy ; secret love Ppa — 
pres. p., intriguing 3; in- 
trigued.—u., intri’ caine. *tond 
of intrigues ; fascinating. 
intrin’sic, a. [L. intrinsicus, in- 
ward], inward ; not merely on 
the surface ; essential; belong- 
ing to the real nature. 
introduce’, v. [L. INTRO-, dicére, 
to lead], to lead or bring in ; to 
bring into notice or use ; to make 
known to another.—n., intro- 
ane: tion, a bringing into notice ; 
known to another ; 
the opening part of a book or 
a speech.—as., introduc’tive, 
introduc’tory. 
intromit’, v. [L. IntRO-, mitlére, to 
send], to send in; to allow to 
pass or enter; to deal with the 
affairs of.—pres. p., intromit- 
ting; p.p., intromitted.—n., 
intromission (-mish’dn), a send- 
ing in, or allowing to go; inter- 
ference with other people’s 
affairs ; management of a client’s 
funds, 
introspec’tion, mn. [L. INTRO-, 
specére, to lock], a looking with- 
in; a looking into one’s own 
thoughts and feelings.—a., in- 
trospec’tive. 
introvert’, v. [L. INTRO-, veriére, 
to turn], to turn inward ; to look 
within.—n., introver’sion.—a., 
introver’sive, 
intrude’ (introod’), v. (L. 1x- (4), 
tridére, to push], to push in 
where one has no right ; to enter 
without being asked or wanted. 
—wn., intru’sion (introo’zhon), a 
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inveigh 


forcible entry.—a., intru’sive, 
coming in without right. 
intrust’, See mNTRUST. 
intuition (intiish’6n), n. [Fr., from 
L. intuitus, looking upon (GN- (1), 
tuéri, to look)], a power of know 
ing the truth without reasoning ; 
any truth perceived by imme- 
diate knowledge ; as., intu'itive 
and intuitional (intitish’éndl), 
knowing or known by intuition. 
in’undate, v. [L.inunddtus (IN-(1), 
unda, a wave)], to flow over ; to 
fill with more than enough. ge 
inunda’tion, water over flowing, 
or which has overflowed; a 
flood, 
inure’, v. [1N- (1), and obsolete ure; 
Fr, oeuvre, from L. opera, work], 
to accustom to work ; to harden 
by constant work; to train; to 
come into use or service. 
inurn’, v. [rN- (1)], to put into an 


urn. 

indtil'ity, n. [L. IN- (2), utilis, 
useful], want of utility; use- 
lessness. 

invade’, v. [Fr., from L. invddére 
(In- (1), vddére, to go)], to violate 
or encroach on another person’s 
rights ; to enter with force.—ns., 
inva’sion (invd’zhon), seizing 
upon the rights of others; a 
hostile entrance into another 
country ; an attack ; inv&’der, 

inval’id, a. (L. IN- (2), validus, 
strong, VALID], of no force or 
value ; not binding ; having no 
eftect.—n., in’valid (in’vdléd), a 
person in weak health ; one not 
able for service ;—a., weak ;— 
v. (-léd’), to make weak ; to put 
on the sick list.—v., invalidate, 
to make invalid or of no force; 
to render useless.—ns., invalid’- 
ity and inval’idness, want of 
force or authority. 

inval'‘table, a. [iN- (2)], beyond 
being valued; very valuable; 
priceless. 

invar’iable, a. [Fr., mv- (2)], that 
does not change; remaining 
always the same.—n., invar‘i- 
ableness, 

invective. See INVFIGH. 

inveigh’ (invd’), v. (1. invehére, to 
attack (IN- (1), vehére, to carry)], 


inveigle 


to speak or write reproaches 
(against) ; to attack with angry 
words.—~., invee’tive, an attack 
ag _ words ; strong fault- 
:—a., abusive ; railing. 

haere (invégl’), ». [perhaps from 
Fr. aveugler, to blind], to lead 
astray by deception or flattery ; 
to seduce; to beguile.—n., 
invei’glement, 

invent’, v. [Fr., from L. inventus 
(tN- (1), ventre, to come)], to 
make for the first time ; to make 
up in the fancy.—., inven’tion, 
a finding out of something new ; 
power of so finding out; that 
which is found out.—a., inven’- 
tive, able to invent.—ns., in- 
ven'tiveness, inven’tor. 

in'ventory, n., a list of articles ; 
a register of goods or property 
left by a person ;—v., to make 
a list of goods, ete. 

invert’, v. [L. 1v- (1), vertére, to 
turn], to turn the other way ; 
to turn upside down ; to change 
the usual order.—a., inverse’, 
turned the other way; in the 
opposite order.—adv., inverse’- 
ly.—n., inver’sion (-shdn), a 
turning or being turned; a 
change of order or position. 

inver’tebral and inver’tebrate, 
as. (IN- (2)], without a backbone. 
—mn., inver’tebrate, an animal 
without a backbone; (pl.). in- 
vertebra’ta. 

invest’, v. [Fr., from L. investire 
(in- (1), vestire, to clothe)], to 
put clothes on; to place in an 
office or a position of power ; to 
adorn; to surround ; to lay out 
money for profit.—wzs., inves’- 
titure, the ceremony of putting 
in possession of an office; in- 
vestment, a surrounding with 
troops; a laying out of money ; 
money laid out. 

inves’tigate, v. [L. IN- (1), ves- 
ligium, VesTIGE], to search into 
carefully.—ns., investiga’tion, 
act or process of investigating ; 
a search for truth; inves’ti- 
gator. 

invet’erate, a. [L.1N- (1), velerdtus, 
grown old (vetus, old)], of long 
standing ; deeply rooted from 
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involute 


age or habit.—ns., invet’eraey 
and invet’erateness, obstinacy 
caused by long continuance. 

invid’ious, a. [L. invidiosus (invi- 
dia, ENVY)], likely to cause ill- 
will or hatred.—n., invid’ious- 
ness. 

invigilate (in-vij’-ildi), v. [L. 
IN- (1) vigilare, to watch], to, 
supervise an examination. — n., 
invigilator. 

invig’orate, v. [IN- (1), L. VIGOUR], 
to give vigour to ;. to give life and 
energy to.—n., invigora’tion, - 

invin’cible, a. irr, from L. in- 
vincibilis (IN - (2), VINCIBLE)], that 
cannot be overcome.—n., in- 
vineibil ity. 

invi’olable, a. [Fr., from L. invio- 
ldbilis (IN- (2), VIOLABLE)], that 
cannot be injured or put to a 
wrong use.—ns., inviolabil'ity 
and invi’olableness.—a., in- 
violate, not hurt or injured or 
broken. 

invis’iblo, a. [Fr., from L. invisi- 
bilis (IN- (2), VISIBLE)], that cans 
not be seen; out. of sight.—wn., 
invisibil’ity.—adv., invis’ibly. 

invite’, v. [Fr., from L. invitdre, to 
ask], to ask one to come or to do 
something ; to lead on by hope ; 
to tempt to come.—n. ., invita’- 
tion, act of inviting ; a message 
asking for a person’s company.— 
a., invit’ing, alluring, tempting. 

in’voiece, ». [corruption of Fr. 
ENVOI (see ENVOY)], & list of goods, 
with. their amount, price, etc., 
sent to the person who is to 
receive them ;—v., to make up 
a list. of goods, 

invoke’, v. [IFr., from L. invocdre 
(uN- (1), vocadre, to call), to call 
on in prayer ; to call on earnestly 
for help.—n., invoca’tion, act 
of calling on in prayer ; an earnest 
call to someone for help; prayer 
offered to a divine being. 

involuntary, a. [L. 1N- (2)], with- 
out the power. of willing or 
choosing ; done without the 
will.—adv., invol’untarily.—n., 
invol’untariness. 

in‘volute, a. [L. involitus, rolled 
up], rolled inward from the 
edges, as leaves of plants before 

a) “ 


 S 


involve 


irreconcilable 


they open out ;—n., anything | ir’is, n. [Gk. iris, the messenger 


rolled inward ; the curve traced 
by the end of a string as it is 
wound off from another curve.— 

involu’tion, a rolling or 
toldine up; entanglement; a 
multiplying of a quantity by 
itself any number of times. 


of the gods], the rainbow ; any- 
thing like a rainbow, esp. the 
coloured ring round the pupil of 
the eye ; a bulbous fiower ; the 
flag or fleur-de-lis.—a., irides’- 
eent, showing changing colours 
like those of the rainbow. 


Involve’, v. [Fr., from L. involvére 
(iy, (1), volvére, to roll)], to roll 
up; to enwrap or enfold; to 
make confused; to contain as 
a consequence. 

invul’nerable, a. [Fr., from L. 
1n-], that cannot be wounded, 
hurt, or disproved.—zs., invul- 


Irish’ (ir‘ish), a., belonging to Tre- 
land or its people ; the language 
of Ireland. 

irk (érk), v. impers. [O.Ger.], to 
wear out; to give pain to.—a., 
irk’some (irk’sém), causing 
weariness or pain ; tiresome. 

i’ron (i’érn), n. [A.8.], the com- 


nerabil’ity. monest and most useful metal ; 
in‘w: a. [A.S. IN- (1), -warp], an instrument made of iron; 
towards the inside ; placed with- (pl.) fetters; chains ;—a., made 


in ; in the soul or mind j—n. pl., 
the inner parts of the body ; the 
bowels ;—adv. (or in’ wards and 
in’wardly), towards or in the 
inside; in the mind orthoughts ; 
secretly. 

inweave’ (inwév’), v. [1N- (1)], to 
weave into; to mix by weaving. 

inwrap’. See ENWRAP. 

inwrought’ (inrawit’), a. [tN- (1)], 
made part of a pattern ; adorned 


with figures. 

fodine (i’odin or -din), n. [Fr., from 
Gk. iddés (ion, a violet; eidos, 
appearance)], a non-metallic ele- 
ment which, when heated, gives 
off a violet vapour. 

Yon, n. [Gk.], minute electrically 
charged particle of matter. 

zone (ion’ik) and Io’nian [Gk. 
Idnikos), a., belonging to Ionia, 
in Greece ; denoting a kind of 
architecture showing pillars with 
curves like rams’ horns at the top, of the nature of irony ; fond of 

fo’ta (i0’td), n., the smallest letter using irony 
of the Greek alphabet (t); avery | irpa’diate, v. TL TR- (1), RADIATE], 


of iron ; like iron ; hard to wear 
out ;—v., to smooth with an 
iron; to cover with iron; to 
put in fetters. — as., i’pon- 
bound, bound with iron ; rocky, 
as a sea-coast ; i’ronelad, cov- 
ered with iron plates, as a ship 
ot war ;—n., a ship so protected. 
—a., i’pon-heart’ed (har’ted), 
hard-hearted ; cruel.—wns., i‘ron- 
master, the owner of iron- 
works ; a manufacturer of iron ; 
i’vronmonger (minggér), a mer- 
chant who deals in hardware 
articles ; i’'ponmongery, a name 
for such articles; i’ronside, a 
strong-hearted person; Tron- 
sides, Cromwell’s troops. 
l’rony, ». [Fr., from L. irénia, 
satire, from Gk. eiréneia), a way 
of speaking in which the real 
meaning is contrary to the literal 
sense of the words.—a., iron‘ieal, 


small quantity. to throw rays of light upon; 

ipeeacuanha (ipekdkidn’d), n. to fill with light; to give forth 
[Brazilian], a plant, the root of light.—7ns., irra’diance and 
which yields a useful medicine. irra’diancy. 


ir- (1), pref., IN- (1); ip- (2), IN- (2). 


irrational (irdsh’dndl), a. (mR- (2)1, 
ire (ir), n. [L. ira], anger ; wrath. 


not rational; without thought 


—as., irpascible atest easily or reason ; against reason.—*., 
made angry ; angry ; en- irrationality, want of reason. 
raged. ; ire’ful, meh of wrath ;|irreclaim’able, a. [m- (2)], not 
angry. reclaimable ; that cannot be 
irid‘ium, n., a white metal like brought into a better state. 
platinum. irreconcil’able, a. [mR- (2)], that 


) 


irrecoverable 


irritate 


cannot be reconciled ; that can-) irrepres’sible, a. [m- (2)], not re- 


not be made to agree. 

irrecov’erable (irékiv'érdbl), a. 
{mr- (2)], not recoverable ; lost. 

irredee’mable, a. [1- (2)], not 
redeemable; that cannot be 
bought back. 

irredu’cible (irédi’sibl), a. [m* 
(2)], not reducible or changeable 
from one form or state to an- 
other. 

irref‘ragable, a. [late L. m- (2), 
RE-, frangére, to break], that 
cannot be called in question ; 
that cannot be proved to be 


wrong. 
irref‘utable, a. [Fr., from L. 
irrefutdbilis, mR- (2)], not refute- 
able; that cannot be proved 


false. 

irreg’ular, a. (O.Fr., from late L. 
trregudris, tR- (2)], not regular ; 
not according to rule; acting 
sometimes in one way and some- 
times in another ; not in proper 
form; (grammar) haying un- 
usual inflections :—n., a soldier 
not in regular service.—n., irre- 
gular’ity, state of being irregu- 
lar ; that which is irregular. 

irrel’ evant, a. [m- (2)], not rel- 
evant; not bearing on the 
subject in hand; not helping 
to clear up a * difficulty.—n. op 
irre!’ evancy. 

irrelig’ion (irélij’én), n. [Fr., from 
L. irreligio (IR- (2), RELIGION)], 
want of or contempt for religion. 
—a., irrelig‘ious (-ws), having 
no religion. 

irremé'‘diable, a. [Fr., from L. 
irremedidbilis, tR- (2)], not re- 
mediable; that cannot be 
remedied or cured.—adv., ipre- 
mé‘diably. 

irremo’vable (irémoo’vdbl), a. [IR- 
(2)], not removable ; that cannot 
be shifted.—adv., irremo‘vably. 

irrep’arable, a. [Fr., from L. irre- 
pardbilis, m- (2)], that cannot 
be repaired or replaced.—adv., 
irrep’arably. 

irrepea'lable, a. [m- (2)], that 
cannot be repealed. 

irreprehen’sible, a. [late lL. 
IrR- (2)], that cannot be found 
fault with ; without 


pressible ; that cannot be held 
back ; that cannot be controlled. 
—adv., irrepres’sibly. 
irreproa’chable, a. [Fr. m- (2)], 
not reproachable; free from 
blame ;_ faultless; upright.— 
adv., ipreproa’chably. 
irrepro’vable (iréproo’vdbl),. a. 
[{ir- (2)], not reprovable; blame- 
Jess ; irreproachable, 
irresis’tible (irézis’tibl), a. [late 
L. m- (2)], not resistible ; carry - 
ing all before it.—adv., ipresis’- 


tibly. 

irres’olute (irec’dlat), a. [L. m-(2)], 
not resolute; not firm in pur- 
pose; undecided.—ns., ipres’- 
olutemess and irresolu‘tion, 
want of firmness of mind, ete.— 
adv., irres’olutely. 

irrespee’tive, a. [m- (2)], regard- 
less of, 

irrespon’sible, a. [m- (2)], not 
responsible or liable to answer 
(for consequences) ; acting with- 
out a due sense of responsibility. 
—hy, msibil'ity, freedom 
from responsibility ; with no 
sense of responsibility. 

irretrie’vable (tré’vabl), a. [mR- (2)], 
not retrievable ; that cannot be 
recovered ; lost for ever. 

irreverent, a. [Fr., from L. irre- 
verens, IR- (2)], not reverent ; 
arising from want of reverence. 
—n., irrev’erence, want of 
reverence ; irreverent conduct. 

irrever’sible, a. [m- (2)], not re- 
versible ; that cannot be turned 
back ; not to be undone. 

irrev’ocable, a. [Fr., from. L. 
irrevocdbilis, mR- (2)], not revoc- 
able; that cannot be recalled ; 
not to be undone. 

ir’rigate, v. {L. irrigdre (tR< (1), ri- 
gare, to wet, from same root as 
RAIN)], to moisten land by caus- 
ing water to flow over it.—n., 
irriga’tion (-shén). 

ir’ritate, v. [L. irritdre, to annoy], 
to make angry; to put out of 
temper ; to cause heat and red- 
ness, as in the skin or a wound. 
—a., iv’ritable, easily made 
angry or worried.—ns., irrita- 

bility and ir’ritableness.—a., 


irruption 


‘{r’ritant, causing excitement or 

' inflammation ;—n., anything that 
irritates or excites.—wms., ir’ri- 
taney and irrita’tion, state of 
being irritated; a feeling of 
heat or pain ; excitement of any 
kind, as passion, anger, etc.—a., 
ir’ritative, tending to cause 
irritation. 

irrup’tion (irtip’shdn), n. [Fr., from 
L. irruptio (m- (1), rumpére, to 
break)], a breaking in upon; a 
sudden entrance by force.—a., 

Pup’ tive, 

{'singlass (i’zingglas), . [Du. 
huizenblas, the air-bladder of the 
sturgeon], a substance from the 
air-bladder of the sturgeon, used. 
for. stiffening and clarifying 
jelly, ete. 

Is‘lam_ (iz‘lam) and Is’lamism, 
ns. (Arab.], the religion of which 
Mohammed was the founder ; 
the whole body of Mohamme- 
dans. 

is‘land (i’land), n. [A.S. 7g, an 
island (LAND)], land surrounded 
by water.—n., is’lander, one 
who dwells on an island. 

isle (il), n. (O.Fr., from L. instila], 
an island.—n., is‘let (7'lét), a 
small island. 


{Gk. isobarés (180-, 

weight)], a line drawn 
through the places where the 
barometer stands at the same 
height at sea-level. 

Vsolate (i’sdldt), v. [It. isoldto, as 
INSULATE], to place apart from 
others; to put by itself—wn., 
isola’tion, a keeping apart ; 
state of being isolated. 

isomet’ric (isd-), and isomet’- 
vieal, as. [1s0-, METRIC], in equal 
measure. 

isomor’phous (isdmédr'fus),  @. 

» [tso-, Gk. morphé, form], having 
the same shape or form. 

isosceles (isos’éléz), a. (Gk. ISo-, 
skélos, a leg], (a triangle) having 
two equal sides. 

i’sotherm, n. [1s0-, thermé, heat], 
a line drawn through the places 
where the thermometer stands at 
the same height at sea-level.— 
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ftinerant 


a., isother’mal, having the same 
amount of heat. 

isotope, 7. [1so-, Gk. topos, a 
place], each of two or more 
forms of the same clement, 
identical chemically but with 
different atomic weights. 

Is‘pae) (iz’ra-él), n. [Heb.], a name 
given to Jacob; the descendants 
of Jacob.—., Is’raelite, a de- 
scendant of Israel; a Jew— 
a., Isracli'tish, 

issue (ish’a or is’), . [O.Fr, 
from L. ewire, to go out], a going 
or sending out; the means of 
getting out; that which comes 
out ; the amount sent out; off- 
spring ; result ; publication ofa 
book ; a point to be debated ; 
@ running sore ;—v., to come 
out ; to be born or spring from ; 
to send out for use. 

isthmus (is’mus- or ist’-), n. [GE 
isthmos], a neck of land joining 
two larger portions. 

it, neut. pron. (A.S. hié], the thing 
spoken about or understood ; 
poss. its; pl. they, poss. their, 
obj. them.—pron. itself, 

Italian (iidl’ydn), a., belonging 
to Italy or its people ;—n., a 
native of Italy ; the language of 
Italy ;—n. pl., ital’ies, a kind 
of sloping type.—v., ital’icize, 
to print in italics. 

iteh, v. [A.S.], to feel a strong de- 
sire to scratch ; to have a strong 
and constant desire ;—n., a 
disease of the skin causing a 
desire to scratch ; a strong and 
constant desire.—a., iteh’y. 

i‘tem, adv. (LL. likewise], also ;— 
n., & separate article; a single 
particular ; a bit of news. 

it’erate, v. [L. itérum, again], to do 
again ; to repeat.—w., itera’tion, 
a repetition.—a., it’erative, 

itin’erant, a. [L. itinerans (iter, 
a journey)], going from place to 
place :—n., one who goes from 
place to place.—wn., itin’eracy, 
a going from place to place.— 
v., itin’erate, to travel from 
place to place.—a., itin’erary, 
travelling from place to place; 
—z., a book of travels ; a guide 
book ; a route. 


ivory 
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i’vory, n. [Fr., from L. ebur], the | i’vy, n. [A.S.], an evergreen plant 


material of the tusks of the ele- 
phant, walrus, etc. ;—a., made 
of ivory. 


that clings to trees, rocks, and 
walls.—a., vied, overgrown 
with ivy. é 


J 


Jab’ber, v. [imit.], to talk quickly 
and indistinctly ; to utter non- 
sense ;—n., quick and confused 
talking. 

jacinth (jas’inth or jd’sinth), n. 
{Fr. jacinthe, L. hyacinthus, 
HYACINTH], a precious stone. 

jack, n. (? Fr. Jacques, James], a 
familiar name for John (Jack) ; 
asailor ; a young pike; a knave 
in cards; an instrument for 
pulling off boots; a means of 
turning a spit; a screw for lift- 
ing weights ; a kind of flag; a 
coat of mail; a leather bottle ; 
the mark in the game of bowls. 
—ns., jack’boot, a boot reaching 
above the knee, once worn by 
cavalry ; jack’daw, a small kind 
of crow. 

Jack’al (jak’awl), n. [Pers.], a wild 
animal of the dog kind. 

jack’anapes (jiik’dndps), n. [Jack 
Napes, from the badge (a chain 
for a tame monkey) of a Duke of 
Suffolk], a monkey ; an imper- 
tinent fellow ; a coxcomb. 

jack’ass, n., a male ass ; a block- 


head, 

jack’et, n. (O.Fr. jaquette, prob. 
from Jack], a short coat; the 
skin of a potato; the wrapper 
of a book. 

dac’obin, n. [Fr., from L. Jacobus, 
James], one of an order of monks 
who lived in Rue St. Jacques in 
Paris; a member of a society 
formed during the French Re- 
volution, who met in the same 
place; any violent politician.— 
n., Jae’obite, one who took the 
side of James II. and the two 
Pretenders ;—a., belonging to 
the friends of James II. 

jade (1), ». [etym.?], a tired 
horse ; a worthless woman ;— 
v., to weary out ; to tire. 

jade (2), ». [Fr., from Sp. ijada, 


the side], a dark green stone 
used for ornamental purposes, 
formerly believed to be a cure 
for colic or pain in the side. 

jag, n. [imit.?], a rough point 
sticking out from an edge or 
surface; a cleit;—v., to cut 
into teeth, like those of a saw ; 
to b.—pres. p., jagging 3 

p-p., jagged.—as., jagg’ed ond 
ag sy. 

jag’uar (adr or -wdr), n. [Braz.], 
a beast of prey resembling the 
Jeopard. 

a or gaol (jdl), n. [O.Fr., from 
late L. gabiola (L. cavea, CAGE)], 
a prison.—n., jailer or gaoler. 

jalep, n. [ Mex. J, medicine ob- 
tained from the root of a,plant 
from Xalapa in Mexico. 

jam. (1), v. [imit. ?], to press tight ; 
to oa ies vai crush ag ee 
sure of a crowd.—pres. p. m- 
ming 3; p.p., jammed. 

jam (2), m [as above], fruit pre- 
pit by being boiled with 


jamb ( Gam), n. [Er. jambe, a leg], 
the post of a door, or the side 
of a fireplace. 

jamboree, n. [U.S.A.], a revel ; 
a rally of Boy Scouts. + 

jan’gle (jdngl), v. [O.Fr., imit.], to 
sound like bells out of tune ; 3 to 
talk nonsense ;—n., a harsh 
sound ; a sound of quarrelling. 

jan‘itor, n. [L. janua, a gate], 
a gate-keeper. 

jan‘izary, n. [Turk.], a soldier of 
the old Turkish guard (about 
1630-1826), formed of Christian 
prisoners, 

January, n. [L. Janudris, after the 
god. Janus], the first month of 
the year. 

japan’, n., work yarnished and 
figured, like work done by the 
people of Japan; thick varnish ; 


Japanese 
—w., to cover with yarnish,— 


shea p., japanniug;  p.p., 
japanned. 


Jap’anese, n., sing. and pl., an 
inhabitant of Japan ;—a., be- 
longing to the people of Japan 
or to their language. 

Jar (1), nm. [Fr., from Arab.], a 
domestic vessel of earthenware 


or glass. 

Jar (2), v. [imit.?], to make a harsh 
sound; to disagree; to cause 
@ tremulous motion.—pres. p., 
jarring; p.p., jarred.—n., a 
harsh rattling sound; a clash- 
ing of interests or opinions; a 
sudden shake or shock, 

Jargon, 7m. [Fr.], meaningless 
talk ; confused words. 

jargonelle’ (jargénel’), n. [Fr.], a 
pear that ripens early. 

Jas’mine or jes’samine (-min), n. 
{Fr., from Arab,], a climbing 
plant, with white or yellow and 
sweetly -scented flowers. 

Jas‘per, n. (Fr., from Gk. iaspis], 
a hard precious stone of various 
colours which takes on a high 
polish. 

Jaun‘dice (jawn’'dis), n. [Fr., from 
L. galbus, yellow], a disorder of 
the liver, marked by yellowness 
of the eyes, skin, etc.—a., jaun’- 
diced (-dist), ill with jaundice ; 

* prejudiced. 

Jaunt (jawnt), v, [Fr. 2], to go from 
place to place on pleasure; to 
meke an excursion ;—2, a 
journey for pleasure.—«., Jaun’- 
ty, dressed in a showy mannor ; 
smart-looking, 

jav’elin, n. [Fr., prob. from 0.], a 
light spear for throwing, once 
used by horse and foot soldiers ; 
a hunting -spear. 

Jaw, n. [perhaps from root of 
CHEW], the bones in which the 
teeth are fixed ; (pl.) the mouth. 
—a., jawed (jawd), haying jaws. 

jay, n. [Fr.], a bird of the crow 
family with bright feathers. 

jazz, n. [Amer. Negro], ragtime 
music or dance ;—a., noisy ; 
loud in colour. 

Jealous (jel’us), a. [Fr., from Gk. 
2élos, ZEAL), (for) watchful on 
behalf ofvanother ; (of)uneasy 


jerkin 


at the success of another; en- 
vious.—n., jeal‘ousy, state of 
being jealous. 

jean (jan), n. [M.E. gene, from Tt. 
Genova, Genoa], a kind of twilled 
cotton cloth ; pl., overalls made 
of jean. 

jeep, n., [U.S.A., from G.P., mean- 
ing ‘general purposes’) a small 
strongly-built, high-powered car 
for military purposes. 

jeer, v. [etym. ?], to make fun of 
in words; to make mocking 
remarks ;—,, an insulting re- 
mark ; a word of scorn. 

Jebo'vah, n. [Heb., Yehiveh, God], 
the name by which God was 
known to the Hebrews. 

Jejune’ (-joon’), a. [L. jéjinus, 
fasting], empty ; barren; want- 
ing in interest. 

jelly, n, ([Fr., from L. geldre, to 
freeze], juice of fruit boiled with 
sugar ; anything made clear by 
bolting and thickened by cool- 
ing ;—., to become jelly.—a., 
jel'lied.—m., jel’ly-fish, a kind 
of fish likea lump of jelly. 

jem’my, ., short crowbar used 


by burglars, often made in 
sections. 

jon‘net, n. [Fr. genet, from Sp. 
ginete, from Arab.], a small 


Spanish horse, 

jen‘ny, n. [from the name Janet or 
Jane|, a machine for spinning 
many threads at once. 

jeop’ardy (jep’drdi), n. [Fr. jeu 
parti, even game}, position of 
danger; great risk.—v., jeop’- 

ardize, to put in danger. 

jerbo’a, n. [Arab.], an animal with 
long hind-legs, good at jumping 

jeremi‘ad, n. [Fr., from Heb. 
Jeremiah], a tale of grief; a 
sorrowful complaint. 

be api See GERFALCON. 

erk, v. limit, ?], to throw or pull 
with a quick short motion; to 
pull or move suddenly ;—n., a 
smart or sudden push, etc.—a., 
jer’ky.—n»., jer’kiness. 

jerked (er/t), a, [Peru.], cut into 
slices and dried in the sun, as 
beef. 

jer’kin, x, [etym. ?]}, a short, close- 
fit coat or waistcoat. 


' 
| 
t 
_ 


jerry-built 
jerry-built, a., badly and un- 
substantially built.—n., jerry- 
builder, 
jer'sey (jér’zi), n. [Jersey, the is- 


Jand), a close-fitting woollen 
jacket, 
es‘samine, See JASMINE. 


n. Lr. geste, from L. (res) 
gesta, a deed), something said 
» cause fun ; the object laughed 

at ;—v., to make fun by words ; 
to talk lightiy.—n., jes’ter, one 
who jests ; a court fool. 

des‘uit Ges" ait), n., @ member of 
the Society of Jesus, founded in 
1534 by Ignatius Loyola; a 
crafty person.—as., jesuit‘ie and 
jesuit’ical, belonging to the 
ag oon cunning ; deceitful.— 
n., jes ‘witism, the principles and 
practices of the Jesuits ; cunning. 
“er (1), v [Fr., from L. jactare 
Gacére, to throw)], to spurt out, 
as water ;—., a spout of water ; 
a pipe out of which a small 
stream flows.—ns., jetty, a kind 
of pier ; jet’sam, jet’tison (also 
v.), goods thrown overboard to 
lighten a ship. The goods are 
called jetsam when they sink, 
flotsam when they float; jet- 
plane, an aeroplane in which the 
propelling force is the exploding 
4 ejection of gas through a 


j 

jet (2), n. [Fr., from Gk. Gagai, a 
town in Asia Minor], a hard 
black mineral used for orna- 
ments.—as., jet-black, deep 
black ; jet’ty, very black. 

dew, n. [O.F'r., from Heb.], an in- 
habitant of Judea ; an Israelite ; 
—f., Jewess.—a., Jew’ish, be- 
longing to the Jews.—n., Jew’ry, 
a district inhabited by Jews. 

Jew'el, n. [Fr., from L. gaudium, 
joy], a precious stone ; an orna- 
ment of great value 3772.5 to 
adorn with jewels.—pres. p., 
Jewelling; p.p., jewelled.— 
ns., jew’eller, one who deals in 
jewels ;—jew’ellery, (joo’élri) or 
jew'elry the art or trade of a 
jeweller ; fine ornaments. 

jib, v. [ Dan. ?], to shiit a sail from 
one tack to another; to be 
Testive ;—, an 
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sail in front of the foremast.— 
pres. p., jibbing 3; p.p., jibbed. 

jibe, See cine. 

jig (1), n. [etym. ?], a device for 
guiding machine tools. 

jig (2), n. [etym, ?], a lively tune ; 
a dance fitted to such a tune ;— 
v., to dance in jig time.—pres, p., 


jigging ; p-p., jig 

jilt, n. [for fillet, from Jill, a young 
woman], @ woman who leads a 
lover on, and then leaves him ; 
ony to lead on, and then cast 


~_—— Gingl), v. [imit.], to ring 
jike small pieces of metal; to 
i like smal] bells ;—», a 
sound s0 produced; similar 
sounds in words. 
jin’go (jing’g6), n., a mild oath.— 
n., jin’goism, the spirit of 
national boastful defiance, 
jit’‘ney, n. [Amer.], an automobile 
used for carrying passengers at 
a small fare over established 
routes. 
job (1), »v. [imit.t], to stab or 
oke,—pres. p., jobbing ; p.p.. 
obbed.—2., a stab or prod. 
job (2), n., fetym. 1, a bit of work, 
esp. for hire ; public work bring- 
ing gain to a private person ;— 
v., to carry on work ; to buy and 
sell government stocks ; to let 
— for hire.—pres. p., jobbing 3 
.» jobbed.—ns., job’ ber, one 
Oo jobs; one who buys and 
mon & person who turns a 
public office to his own gain; 
job’bery, underhand dealing; 
unfair means to gain one’s ends. 
jock’ey, n. [Jock, dim. of John], 
one who rides horses in @ race ; 
one who deals unfairly in Poa 
nes3 ;—v., to jostle against in 
riding ; to deal unfairly; to 
cheat, 
jocose’ (jékds’), a. [L. jocdsus Géeus, 
@ JoKh)], full of jokes or fun.— 
a, joc’ulay, fond of making 
jokes.—n., joctilar’ity, fondness 
for jokes; merriment, — adv., 
joc’ularly. 
jo’cund (ja’kind or jok’wnd), a. 
{Fr., from L, jaiewndas, pleasant], 
full of life and brightness; show- 
yment, 


easily shifted! ing pleasure and enjo; 
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jodhpurs (jdd¢poo'rz), n. pl. (Jodh-} note of.—pres. p., jotting; pp. 
pur in India}, long breeches jotted.—n., jot’ting, a short 


for riding tight from knee to 
ankle. 

jog, v. [imit. ?], to push slightly ; 
to push with the elbow or hand ; 
to ca)] attention by a push; to 
move along slowly or with shakes 
and jolts ;—., a slight shake ; a 
push.—pres. p., jogzing; p.p., 
jogged.—n., jog’-trot, a slow, 
regular pace. 

John Dory’, n. [Fr. jaune, yellow; 
dorée, gilded), a fish of a yellow- 
ish colour. 

johnny cake, n., a flat cake made 
of maize or wheat meal. 

join, v. [Fr., from L. jungére}, to 
bring or fix together ; to add to ; 
to unite with ; to engage in; to 
be in contact with.—wuns., joi’ner, 
a worker in wood ; a carpenter ; 
joint, the place where two things 
are joined ; that which holds two 
things together ; a cut piece of 
meat ;—v., to fix by joints ;—a., 
belonging to or carried on by 
more than one.—adv., joint’ly. 
—n., joint’-stock, stock held by 
a company. 

join’ture, n. (Fr., from L.junetira, 
a joining], property settled on a 
woman at marriage to provide for 
her after her husband’s death ; 
—v., to settle a jointure. 

joist, n. (O.Fr., giste, a bed], one 
of the beams to which the boards 
of a floor or the laths of a ceiling 
are fixed. 

joke, n. [L. jécus, a jest], a funny 
saying ; something said to cause 
a laugh ;—+v., to speak funnily ; 
to make merry. 

jol/ly, a. [O.Fr., etym. ?], full of 
fun and enjoyment ; looking and 
feeling well.—wns., jol’/liness and 
jollity, fun and enjoyment ; 
jollifica’tion, merry -making. 

jolt, v. [sowL?], to shake with 
sudden jerks ;—n., a sudden 
shock or jerk. 

jostle (josl), v. [E., from root of 
Joust), to pushagainst ; to crowd ; 
—mn., a crowding or pushing. 

jot, n. (Gk. idta], the smallest 
point or particle ;—v., to write 
down very shortly; to make a 


note ; a memorandum. 

jour’nal (jér’ndl), n. (Fr. jour, a 
day, from L. diurnus, DIURNAL], 
an account of a day’s proceedings 
or business transactions, or the | 
paper in which they are recorded; 
@ paper published daily or at 
regular times; the part of an | 
axle supported by the bearings. 
—ns., jour’nalism, the art and 
practice of writing for the news- 
papers and the management of 
the business connected therewith; 
jour’nalist, one who is so em- 
ployed.—a., journalis’tie, hav- 
ing to do with journals; jour- 
nale’se, the popular style of 
writing associated with the press. 

jour’ney (jér’ni), n. [Fr., from L, 
diurnus, as above], the distance 
travelled in a day, or in any time; 
an excursion ;—+v., to travel ; to 
go from home.—wn., jour’ney- 
man, a workman who has com- 
pleted his apprenticeship. 

joust (joost) or just (jist), v. [Fr 
from L. juxld, close to], to ride 
at each other with spears or 
lances ;—., a fight with lances 
on horseback. 

jo’vial, a. (O.¥r., from L. joridlis, 
pertaining to Jove], full of hearti- 
ness or gladness.—ns., jovial’ity 
and jo’vialness, state of being 
jovial. 

jowl, n. [A.S.], the jaw or cheek. 

joy, n. (Fr., from L. gaudium], a 
feeling of gladness; that which 
causes happiness or delight ;— 
v., to be glad.—as., joy’ful and 
joy’ous, full of joy; very glad 
or happy.—vs., Joy’fulness and 
joy’ousness, state of great 
gladness.—a., joy’less, without 
joy ; sad. 

ju’bilant, a. [L. jubildre, to shout 
for joy], singing songs of triumph; 
rejoicing.—., jibila’tien, a 
shouting for joy ; proclamation 
of a triumph. 

ju’bilee, n. [(Fr., from L., and 
Heb., trumpet-blast], the fiftieth 
year, because introduced among 
the Jews by the sound of a 
trumpet; rejoicing on the fif- 
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tieth or other anniversary of 
any event. 

Judaic and Juda ‘ical, as., belong- 
ing to the Jews; like the Jews.— 
n., Judaism, the doctrines and 
forms of the Jewish worship.— 
v., du’d&ize, to convert to 
Judaism. 

judge (juj), n. [Fr. juge, from L. 
judex], one who hears and de- 
cides in court; a person skilled 
to decide ;—v., to hear and de- 
cide; to pass sentence.—wns., 
judge’ship, the office of a judge ; 
judg’ment or judgement, 
power of judging ; the decision 
come to; a sentence passed on 
a& prisoner; dudg’ment Day, 
the day on which God will judge 
the world ; judg’ment-seat, the 
seat of a judge. 

ju’dieable, a. [L. jadicdbilis], that 
can be judged or decided on.— 
as., ju’dicative, having power to 
judge; ju’dicatory, belonging 
to a judge ;—%., a court of jus- 
tice ; administration of justice. 
—n., ju’dicature, the duties of 
ajudge ; a court of justice ; the 
extent of a court’s power. 

judicial (judish’dl), a. [L. jidi- 
cidlis], belonging to a judge or 
a court ; used in or enforced by 
a court; fitted for judging.—a., 
judiciary, belonging to courts 
of justice ;—n., the judges as a 
body.—a., judicious (judish’us), 
according to sound judgment ; 
discreet ; wise.—n., judicious- 
ness, soundness of judgment. 

jug, n. [etym. ?], a deep vessel for 
holding liquids ;—v., to cook in 
a jug.—pres. p., jugging 3 p.p., 
jugged. 

dug gernaut, n. [Skt., the lord of 
the world], an idol in India, 
underneath whose car people 
used to throw themselves as a 
sacrifice. 

juggle, v. [Fr., from L. joculdri, 
to jest (jocus, JOKE)], to amuse by 
quickness of hand; to impose 
on ;—n., a trick to deceive.—ns., 
jue’gler, one who does clever 
tricks; one who deceives by 
quickness of hand; jug’glery, 
the skill and tricks of a juggler. 
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ju’gilar, a. [L.jugiilum, the collar- 
bone}, pertaining to the neck ;— 
n., & large vein on each side of 
the neck. 

juice (joos), n. {Fr., from L. jis, 
broth], the watery part of vege- 
tables and animals.—da., jui‘ey, 
full of sap. 

ju-jitsu, ». [Jap.], form of self- 
defence and wrestling introduced 
from Japan. 

ju’jube (joo’joob), n. [¥r., from Gk. 
zizyphon), a shrub, the dried 
fruit of which is used as a sweet- 
meat ; a sweetmeat of gelatine 
and sugar. 

ju'lep, ». [Fr., from Pers. gulab, 
rose - water], a sweet liquid. in 
which disagreeable medicines are 
taken. 

dw lian, a., referring to the arrange - 
ment of the months in the calen- 
dar made by Julius Caesar in 
46 B.c., which continued in use 
till A.D. 1752. 

July’, n. [Fr., from L. Jalius), the 
seventh month of the year, called 
after Julius Caesar. 

jumble, v. [imit. ?], to mix in con- 
fusion ; to put together without 
order;—n., a mass without order. 

jump, v. [imit.?], to spring up- 
ward or forward ; to pass over 
with a spring or leap ;—wn., act 
of jumping ; the space so passed 
over.—_.,. jum ’per, one who 
jumps; loose’ outer jacket or 
blouse pulled over the bead. 

junco, n., a N. Amer. finch which 
often winters in Canada. ‘ 

jane’tion (jink’shdn), n. [L. june- 
tio Gungére, to JOIN)], the line or 
point where two things come 
together; and june’ture, a join- 
ing together ; an important point 
of time ; a crisis, ay 

dune, n. [L. Junius], the sixth 
month of the year. 

jungle (jiinggl), n. [Hind., from 
Skt.J, a thick growth of brush- 
wood, trees, etc.—a., jun’gly, 
covered with jungle. 

ju’nior (j@’nyoér), a. [L., comp. of 
juvénis], younger; lower in 
rank }; -. one younger than 
another.—n., junior’‘ity, state 
of being younger. 


Juniper 


Ja’niper, x. [L. janipérus), an ever- 
green shrub, the berries of which 
are used in making gin. 

junk (1), ». [Port., from Javanese 
jong), a Chinese ship with three 


masts. 

junk (2), n. [etym.?], old ropes 
picked to pieces for making mats, 
etc. ; rubbish ; hard salted meat 
supplied to sailors. 

jun’ket (jing ket), n. (O.Fr., from 
L. juncus, rush], originally a 
sweetmeat served up on baskets 
of rushes; a feast; a prepara- 
tion of curds and cream ;—v., to 
make merry. 

Jun‘ta, n. (Sp., from L. junctus, 
JOINED], a united body of men; 
a Spanish council of state ; also 
jun’to, a body who consult in 


secret. 

du’piter, n. [L.], the chief god 
among the Romans; Jove, the 
largest of the planets. 

jarid'‘ical, a. [L. jis, law; dicére, 
to say), belonging to a judge or 
to a court of law ; used in law- 
courts. 

jurisdie’tion (-dik’shén), n. [L. 
jus, jiiris, law ; DICTION], power 
and right to judge ; legal author- 
ity ; the district over which this 
power is held. 

jurispru’dence §(joorisproo’déns), 
n. (L. jas, law ; PRUDENCE], the 
science of law and its principles. 

jur‘ist, n. [Fr., from L. jas, right 
or law], one learned in the law, 
esp. the Roman or civil law. 

jur’y, n. [O.Fr., from L. jurdre, to 
swear), @ number of men or 
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women on oath who judge of the 
facts stated at a trial; a body of 
people who decide prizes.—n., 
jur’or or jur’yman, one of ajury. 

jur’y-mast, n. [etym. ?], a mast to 
replace for a time one that has 
been broken. 

just (1), a. [Fr., from L. justusl, 
according to what is right; doing 
right ; keeping the law ;—adv., 
in the right time, ete.; right 
and no more.—adv., just'ly.— 
ns, just’ness; jus'tice, [L. 
justitia), the quality of being 
just ; that which is right; fair- 
ness; a judge or magistrate ; 
justic‘iary (jistish’idri), ajudge; 
one who administers justice. 

just (2). See sous. 

jus‘tify, v. [Fr., from L, justifiedre 
(jas, justice, -Fy)], to prove one to 
be right ; to clear from blame.— 
a, justifi‘able.—n., justifiea’- 
tion, a clearing from biame ; the 
reason given. 

jus‘tle. See sosriz. 

jut, v. (ser (1)], to stand out from 
the main part.—pres. p., jutting; 
p.p., jutted. 

jute, n. [Skt.], the fibre of an 
Indian plant used making 
coarse mats, eto. 

juvenes‘cent (joovénes’ént), a. [L. 
jivenescens (jivénis, young)}, be- 
coming young — , juvenes’- 
cence, 

ju'venile, a. [L. jivénis, young}, 
suited to youth ;—n., a young 
person. 

jux'taposi’tion, n. [L.juata, near), 
a placing or being placed near. 


K 


Kaffir or Kaf‘ir, n. [Arab., an un- 
believer], one of a race of 8S. 
Africa. 


kail or kale, n. [L. caulis], a cab- 
bage with open leaves which do 
not grow to a head. 

Kai’ser (ki’cér), n. [L. Caesar], 
(German) emperor. 

kalei’doscope (kali’-), n. [Gk. 
halos, beautiful ; eidos, a form ; 
-scorr], a tube with dimmed 


glass at one end and an eyeplece 
at the other, which shows beauti- 
ful figures as the instrument is 
turned round. 

kal’endar, See CALENDAR. 

kangaroo’ (kdnggdroo’), n. [Aus- 
tralian], an Australian anitnal 
having very long hind -legs, re- 
markable for its power of leaping, 
and for a pouch in which it 
carries its young. 


kaolin 


kaolin (4i’- ot ki’-), n. [Raoling, 
@ mountain in Chita], clay for 
manufactitring china}; china clay, 

kap’ok, 7. [Malay], a down 6b- 
tained from an Hast Indian trce, 
and used in stuffing ¢ushions, 
lifebelts, ete. 

karoo’ or karroo’, n. [Hottentot], 
one of the dry table-lands of 
South Africa. 

kay’ak (ki’dk), n. [Eskimo], a cahoe 
of skins stretched on a frame, 
used by Eskimos. 

kedge (kej), n. (form of cater ?], 
a small anchor used in towing a 
ship to a new position ;—v., to 
work a ship by means of & kedge. 

kedg’eree, 7. [Hind.], a dish of rice 
containing fish, rice, eggs, ete. 

keel, %. (Scand. ?], the beam run- 
ning along the bottom of a ship 
and supporting the framework ; 
a ship ;—2v., to turn @ ship keel 
upwards.—~., kee’lage, dues for 
a ship in port. 

keen, a. (A.S., same root as CAN], 
sharp in edge or point; sharp 
in mind; eager; acute.—n., 
keeén’ness. 

keep, v. [A.S.], to continue to 
have ; to take caro of } to have 
in one’s service; to take part 
in, as a feast, etc.; to be faith- 
ful to; not to tell; to last or 
femain fresh ;—n., means of 
living; the main part of a 
castle. past and p.p., kept.— 
ns., kee’per, one who keeps ; 
one who has care, ésp. of prison- 
ers and lunatics; that which 
holds or binds firmly ; keé’ping, 
care; support; fitness in size, 
form, colour, etc.; keep’sake, 
something to be kept for the 
sake of the giver. 

keg, n. (Scand. ?], @ sraall cask. 

kelp, 2. [etym.1?], ash got by 
burning seaweed, used for mak- 
ing soda, soap, ete. ; tho large- 
leaved seaweed from Which it is 
produced. 

kei’ pie (/el’pi), m% [otyin. 8), a spirit 
in the forty of & horse, supposed 
to live in the water, 

kel’son or keol'som, h. [KEEL], an 
inner keel fastened firmly to the 
outer keel, 
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kelt (1), n. [etym.?], @ neWly- 
spawned salmon, 
kelt (2). See Cry. 


Ken, n. (A.S., same root as GaN and 
KNOW], view; teach of sight— 
pres. p., kenning ; p.p., kenhed. 

ken’nel, n. (Norm. Fr. kenil, from 
L. canis, & dog), a house for dogs ; 
a collection of dogs ;—#., to keep 
or live in a ketinel.-pres. p., 
kennelling 3; 9.p., kennelled, 

kerb, kerb’stone. See curs. 

ker’chief (Ker’chef), n. [O.Fr, 
couvrechef, cover the head], a 
square of linen used a5 a cover 
for the head. 

kern or kerne, n. [Ir.], a light- 
armed soldior among the ancient 
Irish or Scottish Highlanders. 

ker’nel, n. [A.S., from root of 
CORN], the inner part of a nut or 
of the stone of a fruit ; the hard 
part round which other matter 
gathers ; the chief point. 

kep’osene, 7. (Gr. Kéros, wax], a 
light-giving oil obtained from 
shale and petroleum; (Amer.) 
paraffin. 

ker’sey (kér’si), n. [from Kersey, a 
town in Suffolk], a coarse wool- 
len cloth. 

ker’seymere, n. (corrupted from 
Pen eeestg a fine twilled woollen 
cloth. 

kes‘trel, n. [F'r.], a small hawk like 
a falcon or sparrow-hawk. 

ketch, n., a small two-masted 
vessel. 

ketch’up, n. [H. fid.}, a liquor or 
sauce got from mushtooms, te, 

ket‘tle, nm. [A.S.], @ mictal vessel 
with a spout for boiling water:— 
n., ket’tledpum, a drum made 
of a copper frame, with parch- 
thent stretched ovet the top ; an 
afternoon tea-+party (archaic). 

key (ké), n. [A.8. caeg), that which 
turns & lock, a bolt, of a serew ; 
one of the parts of a musical 
instrument on which the fingers 
are pressed ; the chief note of a 
tune ; that which explains a diffi- 
culty ; a translation or a book of 
answers } a wedge to tighten ;+- 
v., to fasten with a wedge or key. 
—ns., key’sboard, the board on 
which the keys of @ sQusival in- 


kink 


fisher, a bird with bright 
feathers which feeds on fish ; 
king’let, m. a small N. American 
bird.—a., king’ly, like a king. 
—ns., King’s Bench, formerly 
one of the high courts of law 
in England (since 1873 it has 
to exist as a separate 
court; king’s e’vil, scrofula, 
formerly supposed to be healed 
by a king’s touch. 
kink, n. [?], twist or bend in a rope 
or wire causing obstruction; a 
oie or prejudice in a person’s 


kiosk’. ° n. {Turk.], a roofed stall for 
the sale of newspapers, ete. 

kip’per, ». [etym.?], a salmon 
after spawning; herring split, 


salted, and smoked ;—v., to salt 
and dry 
kirk, » ([Sc.], a church; the 


Church of Scotland. 

kir'tle, . (A.S.], an outer petti- 
coat : man’s upper garment. 

kiss, n. [A.S.], a show of affection 
by touching with the lips ;—v., 
to touch with the lips ; to come 
into very slight contact. 

kit, n. [Du.], a small tub; a box for 
tools ; a soldier’s outfit. 

kiteh’en, n. [A.S., from L. coguina, 
a kitchen], the room where food 
is cooked.—n., kitech’en-gar’den, 
a garden of vegetables. 

kite, n. [A.S.], a bird of the hawk 
kind ; a Jight frame covered with 
paper or cloth for fiying in the air. 

kith, n. [A.S., cythth, from cidh, 
known], acquaintance ; kindred. 

kit’ten, n. [O.Fr. chitown, from 
chat, cat], a young cat ;—v., to 
give birth to kittens. 

kiwi (ké’wi), n. [ Maori], a wingless 
bird of New Zealand, also called 


the apteryx. 

kleptoma’nia, n. [Gk. kleptein, 
to steal; -Manra], an almost 
irresistible tendency to steal. 

knack (nak), n. [imit. ?], dexterity ; 
ability to do ‘things neatly. 

knag (nag), n. [7], 2 knot in a piece 
of wood; a wooden peg; a 
branch of a deer’s horn.—a., 
knag’gy, full of knots or knags. 

knap (nap), v. [imit.], to break off 
with a snapping sound ; to strike 


knit 


smartly.—pres. p., knapping 3 
p.p., knapped. 

knap’saek, 72. [Du. ?, from root of 
KNAP and SACK], a bag for carry- 
ing provisions, used by soldiers 
and travellers. 

knave (ndv), n. [A.S., a boy]; a 
person of bad character; a 
scoundrel ; a playing card with 
the picture of a man without a 
crowa; a jack.—n., kn&’very, 
the action or conduct of a knave'; 
dishonesty.—a., knA‘vish. 

knead (néd), v. [A.S.], to work 
flour into dough; to work or 
shape anything by pressure. 

knee (né), n. [A.S.], the middle 
joint of the leg; a bend like a 
knee.—a., kneed, having a joint 
like the knee, 

kneel (nél), v. [A.S., from root of 
KNEE], to Jean on the knees ; to’ 
bend the knees.—past and p.p.; 
kneeled and knelt. 

knell (nel), n. [A.8.], the sound of 
a bell, esp. at a funeral or a 
death ; any signal of death ;—v2. to 
sound asa bellata funeral ; to toll. 

knick’erbock’ers. (nik’ér-), n. pl. 
[from Knickerbocker’s History of 
New York, by Washington Irv- 
ing), an old Dutch New Yorker ; 
— loose trousers, tight at the 


ee. 

knick’-knack (nik’-ndk), n. [doub- 
ling of KNACK], a trifle or toy. 

knife (nif), n. [A.S.], a blade of 
steel with a sharp edge; (pl.) 
knives (nivz). 

knight (nit), n. [A.S., a boy or 
servant], a man of a rank below 
a baronet; a piece in the game 
of chess ;—v., to make (one) a 
knight.—ns., knight’ -errant [see 
ERRANT], a knight wandering in 
search of adventures; knight’- 
hood, the rank of a knight; the 
whole body of knights ; knight’- 
service, possession of land by a 
knight on condition of mulitary 
service.—a., knight/ly, like or 
becoming a knight ; courteous ; 
—adv., in the manner of a 
knight. 

knit (nit), v. [A.S.], to form into a 
knot ; to tie together ; to weave 
by means of needles ; to unite 
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' or be united closely ; to contract, 
as the brows ; to grow together. 
pres. p., knitting;  p.p., 
knitted.—ns., knit’ter; knit’- 
ting, the work of a knitter ; work 
formed by knitting. 

knob (nob), n. fakin to ENOP], a 
swelling; a button, ball, or 
boss ; the handle of a drawer or 
door.—a., knobbed (nobd) and 

knob’by. 

knock (nok), v. [A.S., imit. %], to 
strike with something hard ; to 
drive or to be driven against a 

thing ; to rap at a door ;—n., 

a blow with anything hard; a 
rap to call attention. — n., 

knock’er, a hammer fixed to 

a door for knocking. 

knoll (1) (nél), ». [A.S.], a small 

rounded hill ; a hillock. 

knoll (2) (nél). Same as KNELL. 

knop (nop), n, [akin to KNAP ?], a 

knob or bud ; a bunch. 

knot (not), n. [A.8.], a hard loop 
on a thread or rope caused by 

tying ; the joint of a tree where 

@ branch grows; anything hard 
or. difficult to understand; a 
bond of union; a number of 
persons together; rate per 
nautical mile ;—v., to tie into 

a knot; to become knotted ; to 
make difficult.—pres. p., knot’- 
ting ; p.p., knotted.—a., knot’- 
ty, full of knots ; difficult ; hard. 

knout, n. [Russian], a kind of whip 


once used in Russia for flogging 
criminals. 

know (n6), v. [A.8.], to have looked 
at on all sides; to see clearly; 
to have information about; to 
be sure of.—past, knew (ni); 
p.p., known (nén).—a., know’= 
ing, skilful ; clever ; intelligent; 
eunning.—n., knowledge(nol'ij), 
state of knowing ; that which a 
person knows; clear sight of a 
thing ; information; skill from 
practice, 

knuckle (nikl), n. [B.], the joint 
of a finger; the knee-joint of a 
calf ;—v., to bend the fingers; 
(down) to submit, 

ko’dak, n., a small photographic 
camera. 

Koran’, n. [Arab. qurdn, from 
qara‘a, to read], the Moham- 
medan Bible. 

kraal (Kral), n. (8S. African Du., 
from Port. CORRAL), a Hottentot 
village. 

Krem ‘lin, n. [Russian /kreml, cita- 
del], the imperial palace in 
Moscow. 

krypton, n. [Gk. kruptos, hidden}, 
@ chemical eloment found in a 
rare gas in the air. 

kid’os, n. [Gk.], fame or credit. 

Kyrie (kir'ié or kir’i), n. (Gk. voc. 
case of Kyrios, Lord), the first 
Greek word of several parts of 
the Chureh Service, beginning 
* Lord, have mercy,’ etc. 


L 


la’bel, n. [0.Fr., ribbon], a small) lab’oratory (or labor’-), n. [med. 


slip attached to anything to tell 
what or whose the thing is; a 
square moulding over an arched 
door or window ;—v., to fasten 


L. labdrdtériwm (see LABOUR)], 
@ place where scientific experi- 
ments are carried out ; a chem- 
ist’s workroom. 


a label to.—pres. p., labelling ;| la‘bour (id’biir), n. [Fr., from L. 


Rp. labelled. 
la a. [L. labium, a lip}, be- 
lo to the lips, as a sound ;— 
n., @ sound formed by the lips, 
or a letter marking such a sound, 
as b, p, etce.—a., la’biate, divided 
into two unequal divisions, as the 
corolla of mint, thyme, etc.— 
a., labioden’tal, pronounced 
both by the lips and the teeth. 


labor], hard work ; great suffer- 
ing; that which causes weari- 
ness; child-birth ;—v., to work 
hard; to move slowly; to be 
in difficulty or trouble, —a., 
labor’ious, requiring much hard 
work ; toilsome ; working hard. 
n., labor’iousness.—a., la’- 
boured, showing signs of effort. 
—n., la’bourer, 
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labur’num, n. [(L.], a tree with 
clusters of yellow blossoms. 

jab’yrinth, n. [Fr., from Gk. laby- 
rinthos), a place with many wind- 
ing and difficult passages ; any- 
thing difficult to trace or follow. 
—a., labyrin’thian or labyrin’- 
thine, like a labyrinth ; intricate ; 
perplexing. 

lae (1) or lakh, n. [Hind.], one hun- 
dred thousand (of rupees, etc.). 

lae (2), n. (Hind., from Skt.), a 
gum or resin produced on some 
Eastern trees by an insect, and 
used in making sealing -wax. 

lace (ids), n. (Fr. from L. laqueus, 
@ noose], a cord passing through 
eyelets for fastening ; ornamen- 
tal threadwork ;—v., to fasten 
or to be fastened with a lace ; 
to ornament with lace; to 
strengthen a drink by adding 
spirits.—n., la’eing (lda’sing), a 
fastening with a lace; a cord 
used in fastening. 

lac’erate (lds‘érat), v. (L. lacerdtus, 
mangled (lacer, torn)], to tear ; 
to wound roughly; to hurt a 
person’s feelings severely.—n., 
lacera’tion, (ldsérd’shdén), act of 
lacerating ; the rent so made. 
—a., lae’erative (lac’érdtiv), 
having power to tear, 

lach’‘rymal (ldk‘rimal), or lach’ri- 
mary, as. (L. lacrima, a tear), 
holding -tears ;—n. (and lach’- 
rymatory), a vessel found in 
ancient tombs, as if for holding 
the tears of mourners.—a., lach’- 
Pymose, full of tears; given to 
shedding tears. 

lack, n. [i.)], want; need; defi- 
ciency ;—v., to be without; to 
be in need of ; to be wanting. 

lackadai'sical (-dd‘sicdl),a. [alack, 
ALAS, A, DAY], with an affected 
appearance of weariness ; affec- 
ted, sentimental. 

lack’ey or laequey, n. [Fr.], a 
male servant; a cringing fol- 
lower ;—v., to act as a male 
servant ; to wait upon. 

lacon‘ie, a. (Gk. Lakénikos, be- 
longing to Lakén, Sparta], using 
few words; expressed in few 
words. — adv. lacon‘ically, 
briefly ; shortly. 


lady 


lacq’uer, n. [see Lac (2)], varnish 


made by dissolving lac in alcohol ; 
—v., to cover with lacquer var- 
nish. 

lacrosse’ (lakros’), n. (Fr. la crosse, 
the hooked stick], a ball game 
common in the United States 


and 

lae’teal, a. [L. lacteus, milky], be- 
longing to or like milk ; carrying 
the chyle, a milky fluid ;—2., & 
vessel carrying chyle to be mixed 
with the blood.—n., laeta’tion, 
act of giving suck ; the state or 
time of giving suck.—as., laetes’- 
cent (laktes’ént), producing milk ; 
becoming white like milk ; lae’- 
tic, pertaining to milk ; got from 
sour milk; lactif‘erous [L. 
ferre, to bear], producing milk or 
a juice like milk. 

lacdi'na, n. (L. from lacus, LAKE], & 
gap or break ; a small opening ; 
an empty space ; also lacu’nar, 
a sunken panel. 

lacus’trine (-trin), a. L. lacus, a 
LAKE], belonging to lakes or 
ponds ; growing in ponds. 

lad, n. [E., rel. to LEAD ?], a boy $ 
a youth. 

ladder, n. [A.S. hlaeder], a frame 
made of two long pieces of wood 
or of ropes, with cross pieces 
used as steps; any means of 
climbing upwards ; a ladder-like 
rent in a stocking. 

lade, v. [A.S. hladan), to put a load 
on; to puta cargo on board ship; 
—n., a water channel for driving 
a mill-wheel (Scottish form of 
LEAD).—da., 1A’den, carrying a 
load or burden; loaded; freight- 
ed.—m., lading, a lord ; cargo. 

ladle, n., a large spoon with a 
long handle for lifting liquid, 
etc. ;—v., to lift with a ladle. 

la‘dy, n. [A.S. hlaefdige, bread- 

maker (hldf, a LOAF)], the mis- 

tress of a house; a woman of 

rank; the wife of a lord; the 

daughter of a duke, marquess; or 

earl; a woman of gentle manners 

and of a refined nature.—ns., 

la’dy-bird, a small kind of 

beetle with bright spots; La‘dy- 

day, the 25th day of March, on 

which the angel is said to have 


lag 


foretold the birth of Christ to 
His mother.—a., la’dylike, like 
a lady; vefined in manners ; 
well-bred.—s., _la’dy-love, a 
sweetheart ; la’dyship, the title 
given to a lady; lady’s-slipper, 

“wild and garden plant of the 
orchid family; lady-smock, a 
meadow plant with lilac coloured 

1 peonrtiaets a], t Jowl 

lag, v. [i . ?], to move slowly ; 

to fall behind.—pres. p., lagging ; 
p.p., lagged.—a., lag’gard, fall- 
ing behind ; lagging ;—2., one 
who loiters behind. 

nm’, 2 [Fr., from L. Lacuna], 

a shallow pool into which the 
tide flows; alake ona coralisland. 

la‘ie, la’ieal, and lay, as. [Gk. 
laikos (laos, the people)}, belong - 
ing to the people as distinguished 

© fromthe clergy or other pro- 
fessional classes; not in holy 
orders:—ns., la‘ity, those who 
are not in holy orders ; lay’man, 
one of the people as distinguished 
from the clergy, etc. 

laid. See Lay (2). 

lain. See Lim, v. (1). 

lair, n. [A.S. leger, a bed], a place 
for lying ; the den of a wild 
beast. 


laird, n. (Sc. form of LorD], a 
Scottish landed proprietor. 

lake (1), n. [O.Fr. jac, from L. 
lacus], water surrounded by land. 

lake (2), m. [Lac (2)], a deep-red 
colour. 

lakh. ) See Lac (1). 

la’ma, n.° [Tibetan], a chief or 
high priest, esp. in Tibet.—n., 
La/maism, the worship of the 
Grand Lama. 

lamb; (lam), mn. [A.8.], a young 

.'sheep ; .one of a gentle nature ; 
—v., to bring forth a lamb.—n., 
lamb’‘kin, a little lamb.—ac., 
lamb ‘like, like a lamb ; feeble ; 
» innocent. 

lam’bent, a. [L. lambére, to lick], 
playing about on the surface, 
as flames ; gliding over. 

lame, a. [A.8.], unable to make 
full use of the legs; not per- 
fect; with something wanting ; 
—v., to make lame or imperfect. 
—wn., lame’ness, 
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lament’, v. [F'r., from L. ladmentant 
(lamentum, a wail)], to express 
grief in words or cries ; to weep 
or wail; to mourn for ;—n., 
sorrow expressed in cries; the 
words so used ; weeping ; moan- 
ing ; a mournful piece of music. 
—d., lam’entable, expressing 
grief ; sorrowful-looking ; caus- 
ing sorrow ; pitiful—n., lamen- 
ta‘tion, sorrow expressed in 
words or cries; the words or 
cries so used ;—a., lamen’ted, 
mourned for. 

lam‘ina, n. (J, a thin plate or 
coating ; (pl.) lam/‘inae.—as., 
lam‘inar and lam‘inary, con- 
sisting of thin plates or layers. 
—n., lamina’tion, arrangement 
in thin layers. 

Lam’mas, n. [A.S. hldfmaesse], 
feast of loaves or first-fruits, on 
the first day of August. 

lamp, n. [O.Fr., from Gk. lampein, 
to shine], a vessel for giving light 
by burning a wick dipped in oil ; 
anything that gives light.—n., 
lamp’-black, soot formed by 
the smoke of a lamp. 

lampoon’, n. [Fr. lampen, a drink- 
ing song], something written 
to abuse or annoy ;—v., to write 
lampoons ; to satirize. 

lam/prey (-pri), n. [Fr., from It, 
lampreda (Li. lambére, to lick ; 
petra, a rock)], a kind of fish 
which cleaves to rocks by its 
mouth. 

lanee, n. [Fr., from L. lancea], a 
long spear used by horsemen, 
often with a small flag near the 
head ;—v., to wound with a 
lance ; to open (an abscess) with 
a lancet.—zs., lan’eer, a soldier 
armed with a lance ; (pl.) cavalry 
with lances ; a, kind of dance ; 
lan’cet, a sharp knife used by 
surgeons ;—as., like a lancet in 
shape ; and lan‘ceolate, shaped 
like a lance-head ; tapering to- 
wards both ends. 

land, n. [A.S.], the firm part of the 
earth’s surface; a district; a 
country ;—v., to put or come on 
shore ; to alight.—p.p. and a., 
lan’‘ded, set on shore ;_ consist- 
ing of land; possessed of land, 
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—ns., land’‘ing, act of going 
ashore or alighting ; a place for 
stepping ashore ; the flat part at 
the top of a stair, or between the 
flights of steps; land’-breeze, 
a breeze blowing from the land 
to the sea; land’-foree, a body 
of soldiers serving on land ; 
land‘hélder, a person possessed 
of land.—v., land’-lock, to shut 
or nearly shut in by land, as a 
bay.—s., land’lord, one who 
owns land or houses ; the owner 
of an inn or lodging-house ; 
land’-lubber, a landsman un- 
used to the sea and its ways ; 
land’mark, a mark to show 
boundaries ; a mark on land by 
which sailors are guided; any 
important event; land’scape 
[Du. -schap, -sHIP], the appear- 
ance of land visible at one time ; 
@ picture of part of a country ; 
landslide, overwhelming politi- 
cal defeat ; also the slipping of 
a@ mass of land from a higher to 
a lower level; also landslip ; 
land’-steward, a man who 
manages an estate; land’-tax, 
atax on land.—adv., land’ward, 
towards the land ;—a., inland ; 
ata distance from a town or city. 


lan’dau, n. [Landau, in Bavaria], 


a four-wheeled carriage with a 
eover that can be opened or shut 
at will. 


land’grave, n. [Ger. LAND, graf, 


@ count or earl], a German 
nobleman of the same rank as 
an earl in Great Britain ;—/., 
land’gravine (-vén). 


lane, ». [A.S.], a space between 


hedges, or fields, or among trees ; 
@ narrow road or street; a 
e-way. 


passag 
language (ldng’gwaj), mn. [Fr., 


from L. lingua, the tongue], the 
power of using the tongue to 
speak; the sounds or words 
used in speaking ; the form of 
words peculiar to one nation ; 
style of expressing himself pecu- 
liar to one person; any means 
of expressing thought. 

languid (ldng’gwid), a. [L. lan- 
guidus, weak], not caring to 
exert oneself ; lacking in energy ; 


exhausted.—n., lan’guor, faint- 
ness or weariness; duilness ; 
inactivity. 

languish (lang’gwish), v. [Fr., 
from L. languescére, to become 
weak], to grow feeble ; to droop ; 
to lose energy and spirit ; to be- 
come dull.—adv., lan’guish- 
ingly, in a dull or spiritiess 
manner.—n., lan’guishment, 
state of languishing ; tenderness 
of look. 

lanif’erous and lanig‘erous (ldn- 
aj’ érus), as. [L. lana, wool ; ferre, 
gerére, to bear], producing wool. 

lank and lank’y, as. [A.S. Alane, 
slender], thin ; slender ; straight 
and flat (as hair). 

lan‘tern, n. [Fr., from L. lanterna 
(prob. from Gk. lamptér, a 
torch)], a shield for a light, made 
partly of glass, or other trans- 
parent material ; the part of a 
lighthouse where the light is 
shown ; the upper part of a dome 
or tower through which light is 
let in (formerly spelt lan’thorn), 

lan’yard, n. (Fr. laniére, a strap], 
a short rope or cord used for 
fastening (especially on a ship). 

lap (1), v. [A.S. lapian], to lick up 
with the tongue; to make a 
sound like that (of little waves) ; 
—n., the sound thus made.— 
pres. p., lapping ; p.p., lapped. 

lap (2), n. [A.S. laeppa), the loose 
part of a coat or dress ; an apron 
or the part of the body covered 
by it, esp. over the knees; a 
fold ; a circuit of a race track ; 
—v., to lay or to be spread on 
or over; to be turned over; 
to wrap or fold; to overiap.— 
pres. p., lapping ; pp., lapped. 
—ns., lapel’, a little lap or fold ; 
the part of a coat that -folds 
back; lap’pet, a little lap or 
fold, esp. of muslin or silk, as an 
ornament. 

lap’idary and lap’‘idist, ns. [L. 
lapiddrius (lapis, a stone)], one 
who cuts and sets precious 
stones ;—a., pertaining to cut- 
ting precious stones. 

lapse (laps), to slip or fall away ; to 
pass away slowly and quietly; 
to fall from duty; to be lost 


lapwing 

from want of use ;—n., a slip- 
ping or falling away; a failure in 
duty ; a loss through want of use. 

lap’wing, n. [A.S. hiéapan, to 
leap, WING], a bird of the plover 
family with long, broad wings ; 
also called pEEWIT, from its cry. 

lar’board, n. [E., etym. 1], the left 
side of a ship looking towards the 
bow, now called port side (oppo- 
site of STARBOARD). 

lar’ceny, n. [Fr., from L. latré- 
cinium (latro, a robber)], a name 
by which theft is called by 
lawyers. 

lareh, n. [Ger. ldrche, from L. 
lariz), a cone-bearing tree, with 
a reddish wood. 

lard, n. (Fr., from L. lardum, fat 
akin to Gk. laros, sweet], melted 
fat of swine ;—v., to smear with 
fat ; to enrich or make fat.—wn., 
lap‘der, a place where meat is 
kept ; a stock of provisions. 

large (arf), a. (L. largus}, of great 


size; abundant. — n., 
ness.—a.., large’ -hearted, pare 
erous ; liberal. 


lar’gess (lar’jés), n. [Fr., from L. 
largitio], a gift or present. 

lar‘iat, n. [Sp.], a rope for picket- 
ing horses ; a lasso. 

lark (1), ». [A.S. laferce], a well- 
known bird that flies high and 
sings sweetly ; the skylark. 

lark (2), n. [etym. ?], a bit of fun ; 
—v., to sport. 

lark’spur, z., a plant with showy 
flowers and a spur on the calyx. 

lar’va, n. [L. larva, a mask], an 
insect in the caterpillar state ; 
(pl.) larvae. 

lar’ynx (ldr’inks), n. [Gk., the 
throat], the upper end of the 
windpipe ;—n., ‘tis, in- 
flammation of the larynx. 

Las‘ear, n. [Pers.], a native East 
Indian sailor. 

laseiv’ious (ldsiv’its), a. [L. las- 
civus, desirous], feeling or caus- 
ing strong desire of a wrong kind; 
lustful.—nr., laseiv’iousness. 

lash, » [etym. /), the cord or string 
of a whip ; a stroke with a whip 
or rope ;—v., to strike with a 
whip ; to cut with severe words ; 
to tie or fasten firmly.—mx., 
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lath 


lash’ing, a whipping; a rope 
for making fast. 
lass, n. [M.B. lasce, unmarried], a 


girl ; a sweetheart. 
las’situde, n. [Fr., from L. lassi- 
tado), faintness ; weakness ; 


want of energy. 

lasso (lasoo’), n. [Sp. laso, from L. 
laqueus)], a rope with a running 
noose for catching wild horses ; 
(pl.) las’soes;—v., to catch 
with a lasso.—pres p., lassoing 3 
p.p., lassoed (lasood’). 

last (1), a. [contraction of A.S. 
latost, LATEST], coming after all 
the others ; most recent; far- 
thest out ; lowest.—advs., last, 
lastly, at last, in the last time 
or place ; in conclusion. 

last (2), mn. [A.S., a@ footmark], a 
block of wood, etc., in the shape 
of a foot, on which shoes are 
fitted ;—+v., to fit on this. 

last (3), v. [A.S., to endure], to 
remain in existence; to hold 
out ; to continue. 

last (4), n. [A.S. hlaest, a load], a 
weight of about 4,000 pounds ; 
a ship’s cargo. 

lateh, n. [A.S., akin to LACE], a 
catch for fastening a door ;— 
v., to fasten with a latch. 

lateh’et, n. [O.Fr., as Lack], a 
fastening for a shoe. 

late, a. [A.S.], not coming in time ; 
not long past; near the end or 
close ; deceased ; former ;—advs., 
late, lately, after the usual time; 
not long ago; far on in time.— 
n., late’ness.—a., la’'tish, some- 
what late. 

lateen’, a. [Fr. latine, from lL. 
LATIN], applied to triangular 
sails, common in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

la‘tent, a. [L. latére, to lie hid), 
present but not seen or felt ; un- 
developed.—., la’teney, state 
of being latent. 

lat’eral, a. [L. laterdlis (latus, a 
side)], belonging to the side; 
on or along the side ; to or from 
the side. 

lath, n. [A.S.], @ thin strip of wood 
fastened to the rafters or walls to 
support slates or plaster; any 
thin strip of wood or metal ; 
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lavish 


to put laths on.—*., lath’ing, janet (laf), v.[ A.S, hlehan], to 


a covering of laths. 

lathe (/dth), n. [prob. A.S. hlaed- 
whéol, lade-wheel), a machine for 
turning pieces of wood or metal ; 
the swinging part of a loom for 
pushing the weft into its place. 

lath’er (id’ther), n. [A.S.j, froth 
made by moistening soap with 
water ; foam from sweat, etc. ; 
—v., to form foam or become 
frothy ; to cover with lather. 

Latin, a, [Fr., from L. Latinus], 
belonging to ancient Rome; 
written or spoken in the Latin 
language ;—n., the language of 
ancient Rome.—ns., Lat’inism, 
a form of words peculiar to 
Latin; Lat’‘inist, one skilled in 
Latin. — v., lat‘inize, to give 
Latin forms to; to use Latin 
words or ce, Ailes Latin’ity, 

a pure Latin st; 

latitude, n. (Fr. aa L. latitado 

“ager broad)], breadth ; room 
to act; freedom from restraint ; ~ 

angular distance north or south 
of the equator.—as., latitudinal, 
in the direction of latitude ; 
latidutinar’‘ian, not confined by 
ordinary rules ; broad in religious 
opinions ;—n., one not strict in 

: his opinions or beliefs. 

lat‘ten, ». [O.Fr. laton, akin to 
Lata], brass in thin plates for 
making crosses, candlesticks, 
etc. ; tin plate. 

lat‘ter, a. [A.S., comp. of laet, 
LATE], later ; coming or existing 
after; the one (of two) men- 
tioned second ; recent ; modern. 
—adv., lat‘terly, lately ; of late ; 

. in more recent times. 

lattice (ldt‘is), n. [O.Fr., lath- 
work], any network made by 
crossing laths; a window so 
made ;—v., to make lattice- 
work ; to furnish with a lattice. 

laud (lawd), v. [L. lauddre], to 
praise ;—»., praise; (pl.) a 
Church service.—a., lau’dable, 
worthy of being praised; lau’- 
datory, expressing praise ;—mn., 
an expression of praise; also 
lauda’‘tion. 

lau’danum, n. [L. lddanum], a 

- drug made from opium. 


show joy or pleasure by a sudden 
sound and a pleased look; to 
be gay or lively ; (at) to make 
little of ;—n., the sound and look 


of joy or mirth.—da., laugh’- 
able, to be laughed at ; causing 
laughter. — adv., laugh’ingly. 


—ns., laugh’ing-gas, a nitrous 
oxide gas which causes laughter 
when inhaled ; laugh‘ing-stock, 
@ person or a thing set up to be 
laughed at; laugh’ter, act or 
sound of laughing, 

launch (lawnch), v. [Fr., from root 
of LANCE], to throw like a lance ; 
to send forth ; to cause to slide 
into the water; to send out 
quickly ; (out) to say a great 
deal ;—n., act of launching; a 
large open boat. 

laundress (lawn’dress), n. (O.Fr., 
from L. lavandus (lavdre, to 
wash), -ESS], a woman who 
dresses and irons clothes.—n., 
laun’dry, a place where clothes 
are washed and dressed. 

laureate (law’rédt), a. (L. lauredtus 
(laurus, LAUREL)], crowned with 
laurel ;—n., one so crowned ; 
a court poet ;—v., to crown with 
laurel; to grant a degree to.— 
ns., laurea’tion, act of con- 
ferring a degree ; lau’reatship, 
office of poet -laureate. 

laurel (lor’el), n. (Fr. laurier, from 
L. laurus], an evergreen shrub, 
used by the ancients for wreaths ; 
@ mark of honour, esp. in plural. 

lav’a, n. [It., from L. lavdre, to 
wash], melted matter from a 
volcano. 

lave, v. [A.S. lafian or Fr, laver, 
L, lavdre], to wash or bathe or 
flow against.—ns., la’ver, a 
large vessel for washing in; 
lavatory, a room for washing 
in ; also water-closet. 

lav’ender, n. [O.Fr. lavendre, med. 
L. lavendula, L. lividus, Livip 7}, 
a sweet-smelling plant, with Lilac- 
coloured flowers, used for scent- 
ing linen, etc. 

lav‘ish, v. [O.Fr. lavache, a delugs 
of words, as Lavr], to spend 
money or giveaffection profusely; 
to waste ;—a., spending much ; 
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lav‘ishment and lav’ishness, a 
spending too freely. 

law, ». [A.S. lagu, from root of 
LAY], a rule laid down ; the will 
of God as a rule of life; the 
books of Moses inthe Old Testa- 
ment; an order ofa government; 
the rules by which a country is 
regulated ; the order in which 
things happen or forces act ; 
(pl.) the principles of an art or 
science.—a., law’ful, according 
to law; allowed or determined 
by law ; just.—uzs., law’ fulness, 
conformity to law; law’giver, 
one who makes laws.—a., law’= 
less, giving no heed to law ; un- 
restrained.—ns., law‘lessness, 
want of obedience to law ; law’. 
suit (Jaw’sit), a case taken into 
court ; law’yer, a person who 
practises law. 

lawn (1), ». [O.Fr. lan, Laon, a 
French town], a fine kind of 
linen ; cambric ;—a., made of 
lawn. 

lawn (2), n. [O.Fr. lawnde, from 
C.), a smooth piece of grass, 
usually beside a house ; formerly 
an open space between woods.— 
n., lawn’-tennis, ball-game 
played on a lawn or other 
smooth surface. 

lax, a. [L. laxus, loose], loose ; 
not firmly packed or worked ; 
loose in conduct or discipline.— 
ns., lax‘ity, lax’ness, state of 
being loose ; want of strictness 
or exactness.—a., lax’ative, 
tending to loosen ;—n., an open- 
ing medicine. 

lay (1), v., past of Li (1). 

lay (2), v. [A.S.], to cause to lie 
down ; to beat down; to place 
in position ; to make ready ; to 
spread ; to make quiet; to 
impose ; to charge; to offer or 
present; to produce (eggs).— 
pres. p., laying 3 p.p., laid.— 
n., lay’er, that which is laid ; 
that which lays; a course of 
brick, stones, ete.; a bed; a 
shoot or twig laid to take root. 

lay (3), @., and layman. See Larc. 

lay (4), » [O.Fr., from O.Ger. 
leih), @ song ; a ballad. 
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leak © 


a@ person with a deadly disease ; 
a leper.—ns., lazaret’to and 
laz’‘arp-house, a hospital for 
infectious diseases, 

la’zy, a. [etym.?], unwilling to 
work; slow; inactive.—n., la’ 
ziness, state of being lazy. 

lea (lé), n. [A.S. léah], a meadow; 
pasture land. 

lead (1) (led), n. [A.S.], a soft metal 
of a bluish white colour ; a ball 
of lead for sounding depth; a 
thin strip to separate lines in 
printing ; (pl.) a roof covered 
with lead ;—v., to cover with 
lead.—a., lead’en, made of lead; 
like lead in weight or colour. 

lead (2) (léd), v. [A.S.], to show the 
way; to go first; to take by 
the hand; to give orders; to 
pass or spend (a life) ; to stretch 
towards ;—n., a guide or hint.— 
past and p.p., led.—ns., lead’er, 
one who leads; a general or 
commander ; a leading article; 
a@ horse in front; lea’dership, 
state of being a leader; lead’« 
ing-strings, strings to support 
children when learning to walk. 

leaf, n. [A.S.], one of the thin, flat, 
usually green parts of a plant; 
anything like a leaf; a thin 
plate; two pages of a book; 
one side of a window-shutter or 
door; a division of a table; 
(pl.) leaves ;—v., to put forth 
leaves.—ns., leafage (lé’faj), the 
leaves of a plant ; abundance of 
leaves ; leaf’let, a little leaf; 
a handbill or pamphlet.—a., 
lea‘fy, full of leaves. 

league (1) (lég), n. [? Provengal, 
legua; late L. leuga, from C.], 
distance of about three miles ; 
at sea about 33 miles (it varies 
in different countries). 

league (2) (lég), n. (Fr. ligue (L. 
ligdre, to bind)], a union for 
mutual benefit.—pres. p., leagu- 
ing ; p.p., leagued. 

lea‘guer (1), ”., one who belongs 
to a league. 

lea‘guer (2), ». [Dan. leger, & 
camp (see LAm)], camp of @ 
besieging army. 

leak (/ék), v. (Scand. ?], to let water 
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through a crack or hole; to 
come through a crack or hole ; 
—n., an opening through which 
fluid may pass.—n., lea’kage 
(lé’kaj), that which leaks; an 
allowance made for leaking.— 
a., lea’ky, having leaks. 
a. [Norm. Fr., as LOYAL], 

faithful ; true-hearted. 

lean (1), v. [A.S. Alinian], to be 
out of the perpendicular; to 
tend towards ; to rest against ; 
(on) to seek help from ; to cause 
to lean.—past and p.p., leaned 
or leant (lent). 

lean (2), a. [A.S. hlaene], wanting 
flesh; not fat or rich ;—»n., 
flesh without fat.—n., lean’ness, 
thinness ; spareness. 

leap, v. [A.S. klZapan], to move by 
lifting both feet at once ; to pass 
by one sudden movement; to 
spring up or forward ;—wx., act 
of leaping ; space passed over.— 
past and p.p., leaped or leapt 
(lept)—n., leap year, every 
fourth year, which gives to 
February twenty-nine days; a 
year of 366 days ; bissextile. 

learn (lérn), v. [A.S.], to get know- 
ledge; to gain skill; to grow 
better or to make progress.— 
a., learned (lér’néd), having 
much knowledge; skilled.—n., 
lear‘ning, that which is Jearned ; 
knowledge ; scholarship. 

lease (lés), n. [Fr. laisser, from L. 
laxus, LAX], a right. to the use 
of property for a certain time, 
on payment of rent; a written 
eontract giving this right ;—v., 
to let for a certain number of 
years; to hold under a lease.— 
ns., lessee’, one to whom a 
lease is granted; les’sor, one 
who grants a lease.—a., lease’- 
hold, held by lease ;—wn., lands, 
ete., so held. 

leash, nm. [O.Fr. lesse (Fr. laisse), 
from L. larus, LAX], a cord by 
which a dog or a hawk is held ; 
a brace and a half; three ;—v., 
to hold by a leash. 

lez’sing (lé’zing), n. [A.S.], false- 
hood. 

least, a. [A.S. lacsast, sup. of laes, 
Less], smailest; in the lowest 


degree ; of less value than all 
others. 

leather (leth’ér), n. [A.S.], skins of 
animals prepared by tanning.— 
as., leath’ern, made of leather ; 
leath’ery, like leather, tough. 

leave (1) (lév), v. [A.8.], to allow to 
remain; to go away from; to 
forsake ; to give or trust; to 
let alone ; to have remaining at 
death.—pres. p., lea’ving 3 p.p., 
and past, left.—n., lea’vings, 
things left. 

leave (2), n. [A.8., akin to rZEF], 
permission ; a going away; a 
parting of friends. 

leav’en (levn), m. [Fr., from L. 
levdre, to raise], ferment mixed 
with flour to render the dough 
light and spongy ; anything that 
affects what it touches ;—v., to 
mix with leaven: to act like 
leaven ; to taint. 

lech’erous, a. [Fr., from root of 
LICK], given to lust; stirring 
up lust. 

lee’tern, n. [O.Fr., from late L. 
lectrum, a reading-desk (legére, 
to read)], a reading-desk, esp. in 
churches, 

lee’tion (lek’shdn), n. [O.Fr., from 
L. lectio (legére, to read)], a read- 
ing; a portion read; a differ- 
ence of wording in a book or 
passage.—n., lee’tionary, a 
Church service-book,. 

lee'ture, n. [Fr., from late L. 
le tara (legére)}, something read 
or written to be read on some 
subject ; a discourse ;—v., to 
read or deliver a lecture; to give 
a reproof to.—ns., lee’turer, one 
who teaches by lecturing ; lee’- 
tureship, the office of a lecturer, 
especially in a university. 

led, past of LEAD (2). 

ledge (ej), n. [from root of LAY (2)], 
@ narrow shelf or projection on 
which things can be laid; a 
shelf or reef of rocks. 

ledg’er (lej’ér), n. [M.B., prob. as 
above], the chief account book 
of a merchant.—w., ledger-line, 
a small line added to the musical 


stave, 
lee, n. [A.S. hléo, shelter], a shel- 
tered place; the side sheltered 
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from the wind; 
from the wind.—ws., lee’-shore, 
the shore towards which the 
wind is blowing ; lee’-side, the 
sheltered side of a ship.—a. and 
adv., leeward, towards the lée- 
side (opposed to WINDWARD).— 
n., leeway, the distance a ship 
is driven to leeward out of its 
proper course ; time lost. 

leech, n. [A.S.], a worm that sucks 
blood ; a doctor ;—v., to apply 
leeches. 

leek, n, [A.S.], a vegetable of the 
onion family. 

leer, n [A.S., the face or cheek], 
a sly or sidelong look; a look 
causing uneasiness ;—v., to look 
sideways or with an ugly ex- 
pression, 

lees (léz), n. pl. [0.Fr.], that which 
falls to the bottom of liquids ; 
dregs ; sediment, 

leet, n., ancient English court of a 
township ; @ list of candidates. 

left (1), past of LmAVE (1). 

left (2), a. [A.S.], on the side of the 
body next the heart ;—n., the 
left side; the party in politics 
with the most socialistic or radical 
views.—a., left-hand’ed, using 
the left hand instead of the right ; 
awkward ; insincere. 

leg, n. [Scand.], one of the limbs 
by which animals walk; any- 
thing like a leg; a long, thin 
support. 

leg’acy, n. [O.Fr., from L. légdre, 
to leave by will], a bequest.—n., 
legatee’, one who gets a legacy. 

le’gal, a. [Fr., from L. lepdilis (lex, 
a@ law)], according to law; per- 
mitted or ordered by law.—mn., 
legal’ity, agreement with law. 
—v., le’galize, to make legal. 

legate (leg’ dt), n. (O.Fr., from L. 
légare, to send out], an ambas- 
sador from the Pope; a deputy. 
—*n., lega’tion, an ambassador 
and his suite, or their abode. 

leg’end (lej’énd), n. (O.Fr., from 
L. legendus (legére, to read)}, a 
story of bygone times, usually 
of o marvellous nature ; a motto 
on a coin or medal.—da., leg’- 
endary, consisting of legend ; 
fabulous ;—~n., & book of legends. 
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(lejérdémén’), 7. 
[Fr. leger de main, light of hand], 
quickness or sleight of hand; 
conjuring ; artful deception. 

legging, n., a covering for the leg. 

legible (lej’ibl), a. [O.Fr., from 
late L. legibilis (legére, to read)], 
that can be read; clear to the 
eye.—ns., legibil‘ity and leg’. 
iblenoss, state of being legible. 

le’gion (lé'jon), n. [L. legio (legére, 
to choose)], a body of from three 
to six thousand Roman soldiers ; 
@ great number; a force of 
soldiers.—a., le’gionary, be- 
longing to or consisting of 4 
legion ; containing a very great 
number ;—n., @ soldier of a 
legion. 

legislate (lej‘isldt), v. [L. lex, & 
law ; Idius, carried], to make 
laws.—n., legisla'tion, process 
of making laws; the laws made. 
—da., leg’islative, pertaining to 
or having the power of making 
laws; law-making.—wns., leg’- 
islator, one who makes laws; 
leg’islature, the body of men 
who make laws. 

legit‘imate  (léjit’imat), a. [In 
légitimus, appointed by law], 
according to law ; in right form 
or order; born of parents who 
were married; genuine ;—v., 
(-mdi, also legit’imize), to make 
lawful; to give an illegitimate 
child the rights of a legitimate 
one.—ns., legit’‘imacy, lawful- 
ness of birth; genuineness; 
legitima’tion, a making legiti- 
mate; legit’imist, one who 
supports legitimate authority ; 
@ person in France who supports 
the claims of the Bourbons to 
the crown. 

leg’urne and legu’men, ns. [Fr. 
legume, L. legaimen (legére, to 
gather)], a seed-vessel consisting 
of two parts, which split open 
and show the seeds fixed to their 
inner edge, as peas, ete. ;—a., 
legu’minous, bearing pods. 

leisure (lezh’ur), n. (O.Fr., from 
L. licére, to be lawful], freedom 
from work; time to do what 

one pleases ;—a., unemployed. 
as., leis’ured, free from busi- 


ness; leis’urely, taking plenty 
of time ;—adv., slowly. 

lem’‘an, n. [A.S. leof, dear (see 
LIEF, MAN)], a sweetheart. 

lem’ma, 2. (Gk. lémma, a thing 
taken], something taken for 
granted ; a proposition already 
proved used to prove another ; 
(@l.) lem’‘mata, 

lem’on, n. [Fr., from Pers.], a tree 
and its fruit, which is somewhat 
like an orange in shape and of 
an acid taste—n., lemonade’, 
a drink of lemon juice and sugar 
mixed in water, 

» v. [A.S., same root as LOAN], 
to give a temporary use of some- 
thing to be given back again ; 
to give on joan ; to let for hire. 
—past and p.p., lent, 

length, x. [A.S.], distance between 
the two ends; the longest line 
that can be drawn along a body ; 
the time during which anything 
} lasts ; quality of a vowel, as long 
or short.—v., lengthen, to make 
or grow longer.—adv., length’- 
or length’ways, in the 
direction of the length.—a., 
leng’thy, having considerable 
length ; rather long. 
lenient, @. [L. léniens (lénire, to 
soften)], making soft or easy ; 
not severe.—ns., le’nienee, le’- 
niency, len‘ity, state of being 
mercitul.—e., len‘itive, soften- 
ing ;—n., anything that softens 
or allays. 
lens, n. [L. lens, a lentil], a glass 
with a curved surface, used in 
spectacles, telescopes, etc., 80 
called from its. shape, like a 
lentil seed.—a., lentie’ lar, like 
@ lens or lentil seed; rounded 
outward on both surfaces, 
lent, n. (M.E. lenten, from A.S. 
spring-time], a fast of 
forty days, ending at Easter, in 
remembrance of Christ’s fast in 
the wilderness.—a., Len’ten, 
pertaining to Lent. 
len'til, m. [L. lens], @ plant not 
unlike the bean, bearing pulse 
used as food. 
le’‘onine (le’onin), a. (. leo, & lion], 
_ belo: to or Jike a lion, 
lop’ard (lep’drd), nm. [L.. leo, a! 
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LION; pardus, a panther), a 
spotted beast of prey of the cat 
kind. 

lep’er, n. [Fr., from Gk. 8 
sealy], a person ill with leprosy. 
—n., lep’rosy, a disease ot the 
skin with seales and dry white 
scabs.—a., lep’rous, 

le’sion (lé’chon), n. [Fr., from L. 
laesio (laedere, to hurt)), an in- 
jury or wound. 

less, a. [A.S. ldéssa (a.), léés (adv.)], 
smaller ; weaker ;—n., a smaller 
part ; a younger or weaker per- 
son ;—~adv., not so much: ina 
smaller degree.—v., less’en, to 
make or grow less ; to Jower in 
power and rank, 

lessee’, les’sor, 

les’ser, a. Same as tras, 

les'son, ». {I'r., from L. lectio, 
a reading], something to be 
learned ; a part of a book to 
be studied ; that which is taught ; 
a portion of Scripture read during 
divine worship ; a warning. 

lest, conj. [A.S. th} ldés the=the 
less that], that... not; for 
fear that. 

let (1), v. [A.S., to allow}, to give 
power or permission to ; to give 
the use of for payment ; to 
allow.—pres. p., letting ; past 
and p.p., let. 

let (2), » [A.S., to make LATE), 
to keep back ; to hinder i—N.. 
hindrance ; obstacle. 


See LEASE, 


3. Di; 
letting 3 past and D.p., let. 
le‘thal, a. [L. letdlis}, causing 


death 

leth’argy, ». [Fr., from Gk. léth- 
argia (léthé, forgetfulness)], an 
unusually long and deep sleep ; 
@ state of great inaction.—as., 
lethar’gic and lethar’gical, 
sluggish ; sleepy. 

Le‘the (/é’thé), n. [ Gk. léthé, torget- 
fulness], a river of the lower 
regions, to drink of which was to 
forget all the past.—a., Lethe’an 

let’ter, n. [Fr., from L. liftéra), a 
written mark for a sound of the 
voice ; a written message; the 
literal meaning ; a printing type ; 
(pl.) learning ; literature ;—v., to 
mark with letters.—a., lettered, 
marked with letters; learned ; 


lettuce 


educated.—uns., let’tering, mark - 
ing with letters; the letters 
marked.—let’terpress, printed 
letters; printed matter. 
let’ters-pa'tent [sce PATENT], 
a written permission from the 
crown, in an open form and 
sealed with the Great Seal. 

lettuce (lefis), n. [Fr., from L. 
laciaica (lac, milk)], a plant with 
a milky juice, the leaves of which 
are used as a salad. 

Levant’ (1), ». [Kr., from It. 
levante (Li. levdre, to raise)], the 
eastern coasts of the Mediterran - 
ean Sea.—xn., levan’ter, a strong 
easterly wind which blows over 
the Levant.—a., Levan’tine, 
belonging to the Levant. 

levant’ (2), v. [Sp., to break up, 
from L. levdre, as above], to run 
away toavoid paying —n., levan’- 
ter, one who runs away thus. 

lev’ee (1), n. [Fr., from L. levdre, 
to raise], a morning assembly 
of visitors ; a formal reception 
by a king, e 

ate (2) Cleve" “or lev’i), n., river 
embankment built to Oy 
flooding 

lev’el, n. {0. Fr., from L. libella, 
a level (libra, a balance)], a line 
or surface with every point of 
exactiy the same height; a flat 
and smooth surface ; the height 
of any district above the sea ; 
the place or rank of a person 
among others; an instrument 
for showing the horizontal.—a., 
having all the parts of the same 
height ; (with) in the same hori- 
zontal line as ; straightforward , 
well balanced ;—v., to make 
level; to cast down, 
aim, as with a gun, 
pres. p., levelling; p.p., lev- 
elled.—mn., lev’elling, act of 
making level; the process of 
estimating differences of level. 

le’ver, n. [Fr. lever, to lift (see 
LEVEE)], a bar for lifting weights. 
which rests and turns on a prop. 
—n., le’verpage, the greater 
power got by using a lever. 

lev’eret, n. [O.Fr., from L. lepus, 
-dris, a hare], a young hare. 

levi’athan, n. [Heb.], a large water- 
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libel 
animal mentioned in the Book 
of Job; a whale; any animal 
of huge size. 


L@’vite, n., one of the tribe of Levi ; 
one of the lower order of Jewish 
priests.—as., Levit’ie and Levit’- 
ical.—n., Levit’icus, the book 
of the Bible containing laws and 
ritual to be observed by priests 
and Levites. 

lev‘ity, n. [O.Fr., from L. lévitas 
(lévis, light)], lightness of weight 
or conduct ; want of thought; 
trifling. 

lev’y, v. [Fr., as LEVEE], to collect 
men for soldiers ; to enrol into 
an army ; to impose and gather 
taxes ;—n., the act of levying; 
the men so gathered or the 
money collected.—a., lev‘iable, 
fit to be levied. 

lowd (lood), a.'[A.8., lay, ignorant], 
low and idle ; lawless ; ; given to 
lustful thoughts and acts —n., 
lewd’ness, unlawful indulgence. 

lex’icon, n. [Gk. lexis, speaking 
(legein, to speak)], a book con- 
taining the words of a language 
in alphabetical order, with the 
meaning, etc., of each; a dic- 
tionary.—ns., lexicog’papher, 
one who prepares a dictionary; 
lexicog’raphy, the process of 
writing a dictionary. 

liable, a. [L. ligdre, to bind], that 
can be bound or made answer- 
able; tending ; exposed.—ns., 
liabil‘ity and li‘ableness, state 
of being liable : (pl.) liabil’ities, 
amount of a person’s debts. 

liaison (lédzon’), n. [Fv., from L. 
ligdtio (ligdre, to bind)], a union 
or bond, esp. an unlawful one 
between a man and a woman,— 
n., liaison-officer, officer who 
acts as intermediary between 
troops under different commands, 
or between different departments 
in a government. 

li‘ar. See under Lim (2). 

liba’tion, n. [L. libdtio (libdre, to 
sip)], a pouring out of wine or 
other liquid in honour of a god ; 
that which is poured out; a 
drink -offering 

li’bel, nm. [L. libellus, a little book 
(liber, a book)], a written charge 
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against a person; something 
written to injure ;—v~., to bring 
a charge against ; to damage a 
person’s character.—pres. p., 
libelling ; p.p., libelled.—a., 
libellous $ (li’bélus), containing 
statements fitted to injure. 

lib’eral, a. [L. liberdlis (liber, free)], 
noble-minded ; free to act; 
generous; abundant; ample; 
—n., one who belongs to the 
Liberal party.—v., lib’eralize, 
to make liberal; to free from 
selfishness or narrow views.— 
ns., Lib’eralism, the principles 
and actions of a Liberal ; liber- 
ality, largeness or breadth of 
mind ; willingness to help others ; 
generosity. 

lib’erate, v. [L. liberdre, to free}, 
to set free ; to take out of con- 
finement or bondage.—ns., lib- 
era‘tion, a setting free; lib’- 
erator, one who sets free; a 
deliverer, 

lib’ertine, n. [L. lidertinus, a freed - 
man], one who has thrown off 
all restraint, esp. of the passions ; 
a loose-living person ;—a., un- 
restrained. 

lib’erty, n. [Fr., from L. libertas], 
state of being free ; power to do 
as one thinks right; freedom 
from hindrance ; permission ; 
enjoyment of natural rights or 
privileges; the district within 
which certain rights can be 
enjoyed ; too great freedom of 
speech or action. 

libid‘inous, a. [L. libidindsus 
(libiao, desire)], indulging lustful 
desires ; unchaste. 

library, n. (Fr., from L. librdarius 
(liber, a book)], a room or build - 
ing where books are kept; a 
collection of books.—un., librar’- 
ian, the keeper of a library. 

li’brate, v. [L. librdtus, balanced 
(libra, @ balance)], to make the 
weights on both sides equal; to 
move slightly before coming to 
rest.—7., libra’‘tion, state of 
being balanced ; a slight motion 
before coming to rest.—a., li’- 
bratory, swaying slowly. 

libret’to, n. [It., a little book (L. 
- liber, a book)], a book containing 
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the words of an opera or other 
long piece of music. 

lice. See Louse. 

li’cence (also license), n. [Fr., from 
L. licentia (licet, it is allowed)], 
leave to do a thing; a written 
authority to do something ; too 
much liberty ; abuse of freedom. 
—v., li‘eense (or licence), to 
give leave to do a thing ; to give 
a legal right. 

licen’tiate (lisen’shidt), n., one 
who has been granted a right 
to carry on a_profession.—a., 
lieen’tious, taking too much 
licence ; not respecting law or 
morality.—n., licen’tiousness, 

li’ehen (li’kén), n. [Gk. leichein, to 
lick], a celhwar, flowerless plant 
supposed to lick up the moisture 
from that on which it grows ; 
a kind of skin disease. 

lich’-gate or lych-gate, n. [A.S. 
lic, a body], a covered gate at a 
churchyard to rest the coffin in. 

lick, v. [A.S.], to pass the tongue 
over ; to draw in by the tongue ; 
to beat ;—n., a passing of the 
tongue over; that which can 
be taken in by one movement 
of the tongue ; a small quantity. 
—a., lick’erish, eager to enjoy 
or taste ; tempting. 

lie’tor, n. [L., akin to ligdre, to 
bind], an officer who attended 
the higher Roman magistrates, 
carrying the fasces—a bundle of 
rods and an axe. 

lid, n. [A.S. hlid], the cover of an 
opening ; the top of a box ; the 
cover of the eye. 

Hie (1) (Mi), v. [A.S. liegan], to lay 
oneself down ; to rest ; to be in 
a place or position ; to remain ; 
to consist.—pres. p., lying 3 p.p., 
lain or li’en ; past, lay. 

lie (2) (%), v. [A.S. logan], to say 
what is not true for the purpose 
of deceiving ;—n., anythi in- 
tended to deceive ; a false state- 
ment; an untruth.—pres. p., 
lying; p.p., lied.—n., li‘ar, 
one who tells lies.—a., ly’ing, 
given to telling lies ;—n., the 
habit of telling lies, 

lief (léf), a. [A.S.], dear: much 
loved ;—adv., gladly ; willingly 
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(in phrases ; J had or would as 
lief).—comp. lie’fer or lie’ver, 
liege (Jéj), a. [Fr., from O.Ger, 
ledij, free], free to command ; 
having subjects or vassals; faith- 
ful to a king or lord ; bound by 
a feudal grant or tenure ;—n., 
alord , a vassal.—wn., liege’man, 

@ vassal or subject. 

lien (1) (lén, li’én, or lé'én), n. 
[Ffr., from L. ligdmen, a band), 
a claim upon the property of 
another for payment of a debt. 

M’en (2). See Lm (1), 

lieu (12), n. (Fr. lieu, from L. lécus, 
a place), place; room; stead 
(in lieu of, instead of). 

Heuten’ant (leften’dnt), mn. [Fr., 
from heu, a place ; tenant, hold- 
ing, from L, ¢éenére], an officer 
holding the place of another in 
his absence ; an officer in the 
army next below a captain, or in 
the navy next below a com- 
mander ;—a,, next in rank to.— 
n., lieuten’ancy, office, rank, or 
commission of a lieutenant, 

life (lif), n. {A.S.], state of being 
alive ; the power which enables 

and plants to grow; 

union of soul and body; the 
time between birth and death ; 
manner of living; a person’s 
conduct; a living being; the 
story of a life ; right use of one’s 
powers and privileges ; activity ; 
animation ; happiness in God’s 
favour.—ns., life-annu‘ity, a 
sum of money paid eyery year 
during life ; life-assir’ance and 
life-insdr’ance [see INSURB and 
INSURANCE] ; life-belt, a belt for 
supporting a person in water ; 
life-blood, the blood which gives 
strength to the body ; life’-boat, 
a boat able to float in very stormy 
seas, for the purpose of saving 
the lives of shipwrecked persons ; 
life-buoy, a buoy for supporting 
@ person in water ; life-estate’, 
an estate held during a person’s 
life, but not passing to his heirs ; 
life’-guard, a guard over the life 
of any person, esp. of a king or 
prince.—as., life’less, without 
life ; spiritless ; inactive ; life’- 
long, during a whole life.—z., 


life’-pent, the rent or use of 
paonesty given to a person for 
if 


e. 

lift, v. (Scand. lypta, akin to lopt, 
the air), to raise higher up; to 
take up from the ground or other 
place ; to take in the hand; to 
become raised, as mist ;—n., that 
which is lifted; a means of 
raising persons, weights, etc., to 
an upper level ; an elevator, 

lig‘ament, n. [L. ligamentum 
(ligdre, to )bind)], that which 
binds; a strong substance con- 
necting movable  bones.—n,, 
lig’ature, that which binds; a 
tie for the blood-vesgels during 
an operation ; a mark in music 
connecting two notes, 

light (1) (lit), m. [A.S. léoh#), that 
which shines and enables us to 
see ; clearness of any kind ; the 
day-time ; knowledge or infor- 
mation; a means of admitting 
light ; open view ; the point of 
view from which anything is 
looked at; the bright parts of 
anything ;—a., bright or clear; 
white or approaching to white 
in colour ;—v., to fill with light; 
to set fire to; to make clear or 
bright.—past and p.p., lighted 
or lit,—v., ligh’ten (1), to make 
or grow light or clear ; to cause 
light ; to flash out ; to free from 
trouble ; to fill with knowledge, 
—ns., light’er, implement for 
producing a light ; light’house, 
a building like a tower showing 
lights to guide ships; light‘ning, 
@ flash or flashes of electricity in 
the sky, usually followed by 
thunder; light’ning-red and 
-conductor, a rod of metal for 
protecting a building from light« 
ning ; light’ship, a ship show- 
ing a bright light, moored over 
a dangerous place. 

light (2), a. [A.S. léohé], not heavy ; 
easily carried ; not hard to bear 
or to do ; moving easily ; easily 
digested ; unimportant; of idle 
character ; worthless ; loose and 
sandy, as soil.—n., lights, the 
lungs of animals.—v., ligh’ten 
(2), to make less heavy ; to cheer, 
—ns., ligh’ter, a flat-bottomed 
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boat used in loading and unload- 
ing ships ; ligh’terman ; ligh’- 
, price paid for unloading. 


lime 


state of being like; something 
like: a picture.—adv,, like’wise, 
in a like way or manner. 


~—as., light-head’ed, light in the | li‘lac, n. [Fr., from Pers. lildk), & 


head; thoughtless; careless ; 
light’hearted’, free from care 
or anxiety.—mns., light horse 
light-armed cavalry ; light in- 
fantry, light-armed soldiers on 
foot.—a., light-mind’ed, hav- 
ing a light or easily moved 
mind; thoughtless. — adv., 
lightly, without thought : care- 
ly.—-ns., light’ness, want of 
weight or thought.—a., light’- 
Some [A.S. -sum, like), not dark 
or gloomy ; lively.—., 
light’someness. 
light (3), v. [A.S., akin to above], 
to come down to ground; to 
alight; to come down from 
flight; to rest; to come by 
chance.—past and p.p., lighted 
or lit. 
lig‘neous, a. [L. ligneus (lignum, 
wood)], made of or of the nature 
of wood.—v., lig’nify [ry], to 


turn into or become wood—n.,- 


lig’nite, a soit, brown woody 
coal; lig’num-vitae [L. vitce, 
of life], a tree with very hard 
wood found in S. America. 

lig'ule, n. [L., a little tongue 
lingua)], the fiat part of the leaf 
of grass ; a flat ray in the head 
of a daisy.—a., lig’tlate, 

like (1), v. [A.S.], to be pleased 
with ; to look on with favour.— 
a., like’able, easily liked.—ns. 
(pl.) inclination, as likes and dis- 
likes; liking, inclination to- 
wards; state or appearance of 


body. 

like (2), a. [A.S.], the same or 
nearly the same in appearance, 
size, or quality; resembling ; 
similar ;—n., that which is like ; 
a close copy or resemblance.— 
@,, like’ly, like what may have 
happened; like the truth; 
having good reason to be ex- 
pected; suitable ;—adv., pro- 
bably.—+., li‘ken, to make like ; 
to speak of as like ; to compare. 
—ns., like‘lihood and like’- 
liness, state of being likely ; an 
appearance of truth; like’ness, 


shrub with beautiful clusters of 
white or purplish flowers; a 
colour resembling the latter. 

Lillipu'tian (lilipa’shian), n., an 
inhabitant of the supposed island 
of Lilliput, described by Swift in 
Gulliver's Travels ; a person of 
small size;—a., of very small size. 

lilt, v. [E., etym. ?], to sing with 
lightness and spirit ;—n., a lively 
tune or air ; pleasing rhythm, 

Iil’y, n. [A.S., from L. lilium], a 
plant with large beautiful flowers 
and a bulbous root.—a., lilia’- 
— (lilid’shis), pertaining to 

lies. 

limb (1) (tim), nm. [A.S. lim, a 
branch], a part of a body fastened 
by a joint; a branch; an 
impish child. 

limb (2) (lim), n. [L. limbus, a bor- 
der), the edge or border, as of the 
sun, ete. ; the graduated edge of 
&@ measuring instrument. 

limber (1), a. [etym. ?], easily bent . 
Diiant ; flexible. 

limber (2), a. [Fr. limon, shaft ?], 
detachable front part of a gun- 
carriage ;—v., to attach a gun to 
the limber. 

lim’ho, n. [L. limbus, a border], 
@ place on the borders of the 
lower regions where, according 
to the belief of the Roman 
Catholic Church, the good who 
died before the time of Christ 
await His coming; a place of 
confinement. 

lime (1), n. [A.S,], oxide of calcium 
obtained by burning limestone, 
used as mortar or cement, and 
as fertilizer ; a sticky substance 
to catch birds or insects ;—v,, to 
cover with lime : to ensnare ; to 
fasten or to fertilize with lime.— 
ns., lime’kiln, a kind of furnace 
for reducing limestone to lime 
by burning ; lime’light, a very 
bright light produced by making 
@ ball of lime white-hot ina flame 
of oxygen and hydrogen ; public 
notice, as in the limelight ; lime’- 
stone, stone which when burned 


lime 


becomes lime.—a., li’my, like or 
containing lime ; sticky. 

lime (2), n. [Fr., from Arab. limah], 
a fruit similar to the lemon ; tree 
of Southern Europe on which it 


grows.—ns., lime’-juice, the 
juice of the lime, used as a 
cooling drink, 


lime (3), ». [prob. from root of 
LINDEN], also lime’-tree, a tree 
with heart-shaped leaves and 
clusters of yellowish - green 
flowers. 

lim‘it, n. [Fr., from L. limés, a 
boundary], the end or outmost 
edge ; a boundary ;—v., to lay 
down a boundary; to keep 
within bounds; to restrict.— 
n., limita’tion, act of limiting 
or restraining ; the state of being 
bounded ; that which limits ; 
restriction. 

limn (lim), v. [O.Fr., from L. tllu- 
mindre, to enlighten], to adorn 
with ornamental letters, etc. ; to 
draw or paint; to make a like- 

lim’ner, one who 
limns or paints; a portrait- 
painter. 

limousine (lim’oozén), n. [Fr.], a 
Jarge closed motor-car. 

limp (1), a. [(E., etym. ?], without 
stiffness ; weak ; flexible. 

limp (2), v. [E., etym. ?], to walk 
lamely ;—n., a halting walk. 

lim’pet, n. [A.S. lempedu, from 
root of LAMPREY], a small shell- 
fish that cleaves to rocks. 

lim’pid, a. (Fr., from L. limpidus], 
clear ; pure ; transparent. 

linch’-pin, n. [A.S. lynis, an axle], 
a pin to keep a wheel from slip- 
ping off the axle. 

lin’den, n. [A.S.], the lime-tree. 

line, n. [L. linea (linum, flax)], a 
thin thread or cord ; a stroke of 
_ pen ; a row of words across 

a page; that which has length 

without breadth ; the course of 
anything in motion ; direction ; 
a number of persons or things 
in a row ; occupation ; method ; 
a short letter ; measuring-tape ; 
the regular soldiers ; the largest 
battle-ships ; the equator; a 
railway or telegraph track; a 
ficet of ships, ete. ; (pl.) trenches, 
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ramparts, etc., for defence ;—t., 
to mark with lines ; to putalong- 
side of for defence ; to cover on 
the inside.—x., lin’eage (lin’idj), 
the line of descent from one’s 
forefathers.—a., lin’eal, belong- 
ing to or in the direction of a line; 
in the straight line from an 
ancestor.—n., lin’eament (Lin’- 
iameni), a line of one’s face or 
feature.—a., lin’ear  (lin‘idr), 
pertaining to a line; made up 
of lines; like a _ line.—wns., 
li‘ning, act of drawing lines; 
an inside covering ; li‘mer, one 
of a line of regularly sailing ships. 

lin’en, n. [A.S., from L. linum, 
flax], cloth made of flax ; under- 
clothing made of linen; table 
linen and sheets.—n., lint, flax ; 
linen scraped till soft for laying 
on wounds. 

ling, n. [A.S., akin to LoNG], a 
northern sea-fish like a cod, but 
longer in shape ; kind of heather. 

linger (ling’gér), v. [A.S., root of 
LONG], to remain long in a place ; 
to put off time ; to be in doubt. 

lingerie (lanzheré), mn. [Fr.], 
women’s underwear. 

lin’gual (ling’gwdl), a. [L. lingua, 
the tongue), pertaining to the 
tongue ;—wn., a letter pronounced 
by the help of the tongue.—n., 
lin’guist, one who is learned in 
languages.—a., linguis’tic, be- 
longing to languages ;—n. pl. 
the science of language. 

lin‘iment, n. [Fr., from L. lini- 
menium (linire, to smear)], a 
soft ointment. 

link (1), n. (Scand.], a ring of a 
chain ; anything used as a link ; 
a thought that connects separate 
thoughts ; any part of a series ; 
hundredth part of a measuring- 
chain ;—v., to join by a link; 
to unite into one. 

link (2), n. [etym. ?], a torch made 
of tow and pitch. 

links, n. pl. [A.S. linc], a stretch of 
benty ground along a seashore ; 
a place where golf is played. 

linn, n. [A.S. Alynn], a waterfall 
or the pool below it. 

e’an, a., belonging to Lin- 

naeus, the Swedish botanist, 


linnet 

lin‘net, n. [Fr., from L. linum, 
flax], a small singing-bird, so 
called from feeding on the seeds 
of flax. 

lino‘leum, n. [L. linum, flax; 
oleum, OIL], a floor-cloth of 
canvas, linseed oil, and finely- 
grated cork. 

li‘notype, n. [LINE 0’ TYPE], a 
machine for setting up lines of 
type for printing. 

lin‘'seed, n. [A.S. lin, flax], the 
seeds of flax. 

lin’sey-wool'sey, a., made of linen 
and wool mixed ; with parts un- 
suited to each other ;—n., cloth 
so made ; inferior stuff. 

lin’stoek, n. [Du. lontstock (lont, a 
match ; stok)], a stick to hold a 
lighted match for firing cannon. 

lint. See under LINEN. 

lin'tel, n. {Fr., from med. L. lin- 
tellus], the stone or timber over 
a window or doorway. 

lion, n. [O.Fr., from L. leo], a 
large and fierce animal of the cat 
family ; a famous or courageous 
person fap li’oness.—a., li‘on- 
heart’ed, very brave; courag- 
eous.—v., li’onize, to treat as 
an object of great interest. 

lip, n. [A.S.], the movable edge of 
the mouth above or below; the 
edge of any opening ;—v., to 
touch with the lips; to be full 
almost to over flowing. —pres. p., 
lipping; p.p. and a., lipped 
(ipt), having edges lips. 

liquate’ (likwdt’), v. [L. liqudre}, 
to melt ; to separate one metal 
from another by liquefying.—~n., 
liqua’tion. 

lig’uefy (lik’wéfi), v. [Fr., from 
L. liquefacére, to melt], to make 
into a liquid form; to become 
liquid.—-n., liquefae’tion, act of 
melting; a melted state.—a., 
liques’ cent, becoming or tend- 
ing to become liquid. 

liqueur (likir’), n. [Fr.], strong 
alcoholic drink sweetened and 
flavoured. 

lig’uid (lik’wid), a. [O.Fr., from 
L. liquidus, fluid], in a melted 
state ; flowing like water ; clear 
and sweet ;—n., that which 
flows; a letter with a smooth 
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flowing sound, as 1 or r.—v., 
liq’uidate, to clear off; to 
settle an account; to arrange 
the affairs of a bankrupt.—wzzs., 
liquida‘tion, the process of 
clearing up and paying accounts 
of a bankrupt ; liq’uidator, the 
person in charge of a liquidation. 

liq’uor (lik’dr), n., anything liquid, 
or that can be drunk; strong 
drink, 

liq‘uorice (lik’oris), mn. [O.Fr., 
from Gk., L. glykyrrhiza (glykys, 
sweet ; rhiza, a root)],a plant with 
a sweet root used in medicine and 
as sweetmeat. 

lisp, v. [A.S., imit.], to pronounce 
the letter s as if it were th; to 


talk with a lisp; to speak im- 
perfectly ;—., the habit of 
lisping. 

lis‘som. See LITHE. 


lst (1), . [A.S.], a strip or border 
woven on cloth; an edge; a 
roll of names ; (pl.) ground en- 
closed for a contest ; a place of 
combat ;—a., made of strips ; 
—v., to sew together; to place 
on a list ; to engage soldiers ; to 
become a soldier (enlist). 

list (2), v. [A.S., akin to Lusr], to 
desire or choose ; to have pleas- 
ure in; to lean to one side ;— 
n., & leaning to one side.—a., 
list’ less, inattentive; without 
spirit or desire ; taking no in- 
terest.—n., list’ ‘lessness, want 
of interest. 

list (3), another form of LISTEN. 

listen (lisn), v. [A.S. hlystan, to 
hear], to hear and attend to; to 
give ear to ; to take advice. 

lit, past and p.p. See LiaHr (1) 
and (3). 

lit‘any, n. [Fr., from Gk. litaneia, 
@ prayer), a form of prayer; a 
special part of the public prayers 
of the Church. 

lit’eral, a. [(L. literdlis (litéra, a 
LETTER)], according to the letter ; 
having the exact meaning ; word 
for word. 

lit’erary, a. [L. literdrius (litéra, a 
LETTER)], pertaining to learning, 
or to learned men; skilled in 
learning ; consisting of learned 
matter.—a., lit’erate, skilled in 
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learning ; learned ;—., & liter- worship; a prayer-book.—a, 
man.—n. pl., litera’ti, litur’gical. 


ary 
learned men ; men of letters. 

lit’erature, n. (L. lileratara), the 
whole mass of books and writings 
in any language, or those on any 
one subject ; books, etc., valued 
for the beauty of their style and 
thought. 

lithe (lith), a. [A.S. lidhe, akin to 
L. lentus, easily bent], supple ; 
active.—a., lithe’some (-sdm), 
lissom, or lis’some, lithe ; 
flexible ; limber. 

lith’ograph (lith’dgréf), v. [Gk. 
lithos, a stone ; -GRAPH], to mark 
letters or figures, ete., on stone 
and then print them on paper ;— 
n., something printed from stone. 
—as., lithograph’ie and litho- 
graph‘ieal.—_., lithog’raphy, 
the art of printing from stone. 

lit‘igate, v. (L. litigdtus (lis, a law- 
suit ; agére, to do)], to carry on 
a lawsuit.—n., litiga’tion.—n., 
lit‘igant, engaged in a lawsuit ; 
—mn., & person so engaged.—a., 
litig’ious (litij’as), fond of going 

; quarrelsome ; that can 
be disputed. 

lit’mus, n. (Du. leecmos], a colour- 
ing matter obtained from lichens, 
turned red by acids and blue by 


alkalis. 

litre (/éter), n. [(Fr.], @ French 
measure, containing about 12 
English pints. 


lit’ter, n. (Fr. litiére, from med. L, 
lectdria (Li. lectus, a bed)j, a bed 
to carry a wounded person ; 
straw, ete., spread on the floor ; 
things scattered about; dis- 
order ; the young ofa quadruped 
brought forth at one time ;—v., 
to cover with litter; to scatter 
earelessly ; to produce a brood. 

lit’tle, a. [A.S.], small in size or 
amount; brief; weak; mean ; 
—n, a short time; a small 
space ;—adv., not much ; slight - 
ly.—n., lit’tleness. 

lit‘toral, a. and n. [L. litiordlis 
(littus, a shore)), belonging to the 
sea -shore. 

lit‘urgy (lit’urji), n. (Fr., from Gk. 
leitourgia, public service or 
worship], a iorm of service for 


live (1) (liv), v. [A.S. lifian, same 
root as LIFE], to be or continue 
in life; to feed (on); to pass 
one’s time ; to dwell. 

live (2) (liv), a. [ALIVE], having life ; 

containing fire.—n., live’lihood 

(liv’ -), (from liflode (A.S. lif, LIFE; 


support of life.—as., live’long 
(liv'long), lasting long; long in 
passing ; whole ; live’ly (liv’ly), 
full of life ; brisk ; gay ; active; 
—adv., in an active way ; brisk- 
ly.—ns., live’stock (liv’-), living 
animals reared on a farm ; liv’s 
ing, means of living ; means of 
support fora clergyman ; living: 
room, room in house for general 
use. 

liv’er (liv’ér), n. [A.S.], the organ 
in the body that secretes the bile. 

liv’ery (liv’éri), n. (Fr., from late L. 
liberdre, to hand over], uniform 
worn by a servant, ete.; any 
dress by which a person’s trade 
or profession is marked ; a keep- 
ing of horses to be hired out.— 
ns., liv’eryman, one who wears 
a livery ; a freeman of the city 
of London, who wears its liv 
and enjoys its privileges; liv’- 
ery-sta’bles, stables where 
horses are kept to be hired. 

liv’id, a. (L. lividus, bluish], of a 
bluish lead colour ; discoloured 
as by blows. 

liz‘ard, n. [Fr., from L. lacerta], a 
scaly reptile with four feet. 

Ma’ma (la’md), n. [Sp., from 
Peru.), a South American animal 
of the came! kind. 

Ha’no (la’nd), n. (Sp., from L. 
planus, plain], one of the large 
plains in the north of South 
America; (pl.) Man’os.—., 
Mane’ro (lyandr’6), an inhabi- 
tant of a llano. 

Lloyd’s (loidz), n. [from Lloyd's 
coffee-house], an association in 
London for circulating shipping 
information and for registering 
and insuring ships; the place 
where such business is carried on. 

lo, int. [A.S. ld], see! behold! 

load, v. [A.S. lad, wax], to put on 


lad, a way)], means of living; 


i 
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to be carried ; to put on too 
much ; to give a great quantity 
to; to put powder and shot 
into a gun ;—»., anything to be 
carried ; what can be carried at 
@ time; something too heavy ; 
that which causes grief or anx- 
iety. —n., load’line, the line 
ited on a ship’s side to show 
depth in the water when 

loaded. 

load’star. Seo under Lopr. 

load’stone, n., a piece of iron ore 
that has the power of a magnet. 

loaf (1), m. [A.8.], one of the 
uniform units of bread in a 
batch ; a conical mass of sugar ; 
(pl.) loaves.—n., loaf-sugar, 
refined sugar in the form of 
small cubes. 

loaf (2), v. [etym. ?], to spond the 
time in doing nothing ; to idle. 

loam, n. [A.S.], soil made up of 
clay, sand, and animal and vege- 
table matter ;—v., to cover with 
loam.—a., loa’my. 

loan, n. [A.S.], something lent ; 
money lent for interest ;—v., to 
five on loan ; to lend. 

loath. See Lorn. 

loathe (Jéth), v. [A.S. ldth, dis- 
liking greatly], to dislike greatly ; 
to look on with disgust.—ca., 
loa’thing, hating, disliking ;— 
”, @ strong hate or disgust.— 
@, loath’some.—n., loath’- 
someness, 

lob, n. [7], a ball bowled under- 
hand at cricket ; a ball pitched 
high in the air at tennis ;—v., to 
bowl or pitch a lob. 

lob’by, ». [Low L. lobbia, lodgel, 
@ passage from which several 
rooms open; an entrance-hall ; 
—v., to strive to influence the 
action of members of Parliament 
ete. by personal approach. 

lobe, n. [Fr., from Gk. lobos], the 
lower part of the ear ; a rounded 
part; such a part of a leat ;— 
as., lo’ bate, lo’bated. 

lob’ster, m. [A.S., corrupted from 

L. locusta, Locust], a shell-fish 

with long, strong claws, used 

for food. 

‘cal, a. [L. locus, a place], be- 

longing to a place ; confined to 
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& small district—n., local‘ity, 
the place in which a person or 
thing is; @ place and its sur- 
roundings.—v., localize, to make 
local ; to put into a fixed place ; 
to find out the place of.—wn., 
localiza’tion, act of localizing, 

locate’, v., to put into a place or its 
place ; to choose a place for; 
(oneself) to dwell; to discover 
the place of.—n., loca’tion, the 
act of setting in a place; situa- 
tion.—a., loe’ative (gram.), 
marking the place where. 

loch (loch), n. [C.], a sheet of water 
with land all around; a lake; 
an arm of the sea. 

lock (1), ». [A.S. loce], a tuft of 
hair ; a flock of wool. 

lock (2), n. [A.S. loc], a fastening 
for a door; part of a canal at 
which ships are raised or low- 
ered; the part of a gun by 
which it is fred ; an immovable 
position ;—v., to fasten with a 
lock ; to become fastened ; to 
prevent from moving. — ng., 
lock’er, any place that can be 
locked, esp. @ small drawer or 
box; lock’et, a small case of 
gold or silver for holding a like- 
ness, etc.; lock’-law, a con- 
traction of the muscles of the jaw 
which prevents the mouth from 
opening (tetanus) ; lock-out, the 
refusal of an employer to admit 
his workpeople in times of dis- 
pute; lock’smith, a workman 
who makes and mends locks ; 
lock’-up, a place in which per- 
sons are confined for short 
periods. 

locomo’tion (ldkémé’shdn), n. [L. 
lécus, a place], motion from place 
to place ; power or means of go 
moving.—a., lo’comotive, mov- 
ing from place to place; able to 
change place ;—n., a steam- 
engine on wheels. 

lo’eus, n. [L. locus, a place], a line 
traced by a point moving accord- 
ing to a fixed law; a passage in 
& book ; pl., loci (lo‘’si). 

lo’eust, n. [L. locusta], a destruc- 
tive insect like a grasshopper ; 
the pod of the carob-tree, 

lode, m. [A.S. ldd, a way (see 


lodge 

LOAD)], a water-course ; a vein 
of the ore of some metal.—mn., 
lode’star, a star that points the 
way ; the pole-star. 

lodge (loj’), n. [O.Fr. loge, from L., 
as LOBBY], a small house in a 
park ; a gatekeeper’s house; a 
place of rest or quiet; a place 
of meeting, or the company that 
meets there ;—v., to give a home 
for a time ; to dwell for a time ; 
to put for safety ; to fix in; to 
lay or lie flat, as growing corn.— 
ns. lodg’er; lodg’ing, a 
dwelling-place for a time; a 
hired room (often in plural) ; 
lodg’ment, state of being 
lodged ; a heaping together of 
things brought to rest; a foot- 
ing gained. 

lo’ess (lds, l0-es), n. [ Ger.], a fertile 
soil borne by the wind found in 
certain river valleys. 

loft, n. [Scand., the sky, an upper 
room], the space under the roof ; 
the upper portion of a hall or 
church raised above the floor 
level.—a., lof’ty, lifted up; high 
in position, character, etc. ; 
having a proud mind. 

log, n. [M.E., etym. ?], a large 
piece of wood ; a tree cut down ; 
—wns., log’ book, a book in which 
the rate of sailing, etc., is entered; 
log’-cabin and log’-house, a 
dwelling built of logs or trunks 
of trees ; log’ging, the business 
of felling timber and getting out 
logs ; log’-line, the line fastened 
to the log by which the speed of 
a ship is gauged; log’-rolling, 
a joining together of persons to 
aid their political schemes ; log’- 
wood, a red wood used in dyeing. 

lég’anberry, n. [Judge Logan the 
first grower), fruit obtained by 
crossing the raspberry and the 
blackberry. 

log’ an ite “log! drithm), n. [Gk. 
logos, proportion; arithmos, a 
number], (of a number) the 
power to which some other num- 
ber, called the base (usu. 10), 
must be raised to make it equal 
to the given one.—as., logar- 
ith’mie and logarith’mieal. 

loggerhead, n. [LOG, HEAD], a 
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stupid person ; a piece of wood 
over which the line of a whale- 
boat runs; at loggerheads, in 
disagreement. 

log‘ie (loj’ik), n. [Gk. logtkos (logos, 
thought)], the science and art of 
reasoning correctly.—a., log’- 
ieal, according to the laws of 
logic; skilled in logic. —n., 
logician (ldjish’dn), one skilled 
in logic. 

loin, n. [Fr., from L. lumbus), the 
part of a body above the hip- 
bone ; (pl.) the lower part of the 
back on each side, 

loi’ter, v. [Du.?], to go slowly ; 
to fall behind ; to hang about. 

loll, v. [imit. ?], to lie idly about; 
to hang or thrust out (the tongue). 

Lollard, n. [O. Du. lollen, to sing], 
one of the followers of the Eng- 
lish religious reformer, John 
Wyclif. 

lone and lone’ly, as. [ALONE], by 
oneself ; without company ; out 
of the way; unvisited.—»., 
lone’liness, state of feeling of 
being alone.—a., lone’some, 
without company; all alone; 
solitary ; unfrequented. 

long, a. [A.S.], far from end to 
end; lasting for much time; 
slow in coming or in passing; 
far-reaching ;—adv., through a 
great space; for much time; 
all over ;—v., (for) to desire ear- 
nestly.—n., long’ing, an eager 
desire; an earnest wish.—a., 
longe’val (lonje’val), [L. aevum, 
an age], long-lived ; aged.—n., 
longevity, long life.—a., long’- 
head’ed, having great foresight 
or prudence; shrewd; saga- 
cious.—n., long run, result; 
final outcome or result.—as., 
long’ -sighted (long-siied), able 
to see at a distance ; not easily 
deceived; long’-suf’ fering, 
suffering or bearing for a long 
time ;—x., power of doing so. 

lon’gitude (lon’jitaid), n. [Fr., from 
L. longiiiido, length), angular dis- 
tance of a place east or west of 
a fixed meridian (in Britain, 
Greenwich).—a., longitu’dinal, 
belonging to longitude or length ; 
in the direction of the length. 


loo 


loo, n. [nonsense-word, short for 
, from Fr. lanturelu), a 

game of cards. 

look, v. [A.S.], to turn the eye 
towards in order to see; 
turn attention to; to have an 
appearance; to have the face 
in-a certain direction ; (for) to 
wait the coming of ;—wx., a turn- 
ing of the eyes towards; ap- 
pearance.—wns., loo’king-glass, 
a mirror: look’-out, a careful 
watch ; the place from which 
@ watcher looks; the person 
looking out. 

loom (1), n. [A.S., a tool], a frame 
for weaving cloth. 

loom (2), v. (E.), to appear on the 
horizon ; to be seen as through 
a mist ; to seem larger than the 
rea] size; to be seen as coming 
on.—n., loo’ming, unreal look 
of things in certain states of 
the air. 

loon (1), n. {etym. ?], a poor, base 
fellow. 

loon (2), [Scand.], a water-bird ; 
the northern diver. 

loop, n. [C. 7], a bend or double 
on a cord or rope; a narrow 
opening ;—v., to make a loop 
on; to fasten with a loop.— 
n., loop’hole, a small opening 
in a wall through which shots 
may be fired; a means of escape. 
—a., loop’holed, pierced with 
loopholes.—v., loop the loop, 
to make an aeroplane turn a 
somersault. 


loose, a. [Scand. lauss, from same 


root as LOSE), not fastened ; not 
closely packed or fitted; care- 
less ; not exact ;—v., to untie ; 
ma make slack ; to set sail; to 
set free.—v., loo’ ‘sen, to untie ; £ 
to become loose.—n., loose’ness. 
loot, n. (Hind. lut], plunder ; 
booty ; pillage ;—v., to plunder, 
lop, v. [etym.?], to cut off the 
top; to shorten by cutting off 
useless parts ; to hang loosely.— 
pres. p., lopping ; p.p., lopped. 
—a., lop-sided, heavier on one 
side than the other. 
loqua’cious (ldkwd’shis), a. (lL. 
loquaz, talkative], given to much 
. — ns., loqua’cious- 
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lotus 
ness and loquae’ity (lékwds’iti), 
habit of talking too much. 
lord, n. [A.S. hldford (hlaf, a LOAF ; 
WARD, see LADY)], @ master of a 
household ; the owner of an 
estate; a ruler; a title given to 
noblemen, bishops, judges, and 
chief magistrates; a name of 
God or of Jesus Christ (usually 
printed with capitals) ;—v. (over) 
to act the part of a lord ; to rule 
harshly.—a., lord’ly, like or 
becoming a lord; grand; noble; 
haughty.—n., lord’ship, state of 
being a lord ; power ; authority; 
the district belonging to a lord. 
lore, n. [A.S. ldr, from root of 
LEARN], learning ; knowledge. 
lorgnette (lorn-yet’ n. (Fr.], pair of 
eye-glasses held by a handle. 
lorn, a. {akin to LOSE], lost ; 
saken ; lonely. 
lor’ry, n. [etym. 7], a wagon with 
four wheels and without sides ; 
a barrow for moving luggage. 
lose (looz), v. [A.S. lésian, to escape ; 
léosan, to lose), to part with un- 
willingly or unknowingly; to 
cease to have; to fail to win ; 
to miss, as one’s way ; to fail to 
hear or understand.—a., lo’sing 
(loo’zing), parting with ; suffer- 
ing or causing loss; falling 
behind. 


for- 


loss ; failure; defeat ; bereave- 
ment.—a., lest, that cannot be 
found or got back; no longer 
held ; missing ; ruined. 

lot, n. [A.S.], a division or share ; 
one’s fortune ; the state in which 
a person is or will be ; a portion 
marked off ; a means of deciding 
by chance.—n., lot’tery, a dis- 
tribution of prizes by lot or 


chance : 
—_ or loath (léth), a. [A.S. lath], 

greatly ; unwilling. 

lotion (lé’shon), n. 

, from lavdre, to wash], 

a fluid for applying to the skin 

to heal or improve it. 

lo’tus, n. [Gk. létos], the Egyptian 

water-lily ; a tree with a sweet 

fruit described in Homer’s 

poems.—n., lotus-eater, a per- 
10 " 
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son who by eating the lotus be- 
eomes blissfully indolent. 

loud, a. [A.S. Alad)], making a 
great sound ;—adv., (also loud’- 
ly), with great noise, 

lough (loch), 7. [Ir.], a loch or lake. 

lounge (lounj), v. (Fr. lungis or 
longis, a lazy fellow, from L. 
longus, LONG (Skeat)], to lie or 
stand at one’s ease; to move 
about listlessly ;—n., act or state 
of lounging ; a sitting-room. 

lour or lower (lour), v. [.], to 
look dark or gloomy. « 

louse (lous), m. [A.S.], a small in- 
sect often found on the bodies of 
animals; (pl.) liee (lis)—a., 
lou’sy (lou’zi), swarming with 


lice. 

lout, m. [A.3., to stoop], a mean, 
awkward fellow.—a., lou’tish, 
clownish ; awkward ; clumsy. 

lou’ver or louvre (loo’vér), n. 
{[O.Kr. louver], an ornamental 
escape for smoke or four air in 
a roof. — ns., lou’vre-boards, 
sloping boards across a window 
otherwise open; lou’vre-win’- 
dow, a window with such 
boards. 

love (liv), n., a strong feeling to- 
ward another because of beauty 
or goodness ; fondness for one 
of the opposite sex; great kind- 


lubricate 


near the ground ; underthe usual 
price; in poverty or weakness; 
not loudly ; near the equator— 
n., Low Church, a party in the 
Chureh of England who do not 
attach great importance to forms 
and ceremonies.—v., low’er, to 
let down by its own weight ; to 
make less in height, value, ete. ; 
to grow less ;—a., comp. of 10W. 
—n., lowering, a letting down, 
etc.—a., low’ermost [sup. of 
Low], lowest ; farthest down.— 
m., low’land, a low or level 
country ;—a., belonging to a 
lowland.—n., low’lander, 4 
native of a lowland.—a., low'ly, 
not high in place, rank, or im: 
portance; of a meek disposition; 
free from pride ;—adv., in a low 
condition ; humbly ; modestly. 
——n., low’liness, state of being 
lowly; humbleness of mind; 
meanness of condition, i 
low’minded, inclined to un+ 
worthy things; low-pressure, 
(in a steam engine) having a 
pressure of less than 50 pounds 
on each square inch; low’ 
spir‘ited, wanting in spirits or 
courage ; cast down; depressed. 
—n., low water, the lowest 
point to which the tide ebbs; 
the time of lowest tide. 


ness; strong liking or desire ;|low’er (lour). See Lour. 
the person loved ;—vw., to wish |loy’al, a. [Fr., from L. légélis, 


greatly for; to be very fond of ; 
to take great delight in.—as., 
lov’able, to be loved; worthy 
of love; love’ly, beautiful ; 
worthy of being loved; delight- 
ful; worthy of being loved ; 
delightful.—ns., love’ liness, 


LEGAL], obeying the law; true 
to king, country, or duty ; faith- 
ful to promises; true to each 
other.—ns., loy’alty, obedience 
to law; faithfulness to duty or 
to friends ; loy’alist, one who 
stands faithfully by his sovereign. 


beauty ; lov’er, one who loves ; | loz’enge (loz’énj), n. [O.Fr. losenge, 


one who is fond of a person of the 
opposite sex.—a., lov’ing, show- 
ing love; kind or tender.—n., 
lov’ing-kindness, kindness aris- 
ing from love ; tender regard. 
low (1) (16), v. [A.S., imit.], to bel- 


a square cake), a figure with four 
equal sides, made longer than 
it is broad by being pulled out 
at two opposite corners ; @ pane 
of glass so shaped; a small 
sweet cake. 


low as an ox ora cow ; to moo. |lub‘ber, n. [etym.?], a clumsy 


low (2) (ld), a. [Scand.], not far 
above the ground ; not so high 


fellow; a lazy, able-bodied 
fellow. 


as others ; far down ; under the | lu’bricate (loo’bricat), v. (L. libri- 


usual rate or value; poor in place, 
means, or health ; humble ;— 
adv., in a low place or condition ; 


cus, slippery], to make smooth 
or slippery.—ns., lubricant, oil 
or grease, for enabling machinery 


lucent 


»to work smoothly ; lubri’city, 
smoothness ; slipperiness. 

lu’eent (loo’- or la’sént), a. [L. 
ihn og hem a (lux, light)], 
shi ; ht. 

lucerne (loosern’), . [?], @ plant 
resembling clover used as fodder. 

lu’eid (loo’- or/a’sid), a. (Li. lacidus, 
bright), shining; bright ; easily 
understood; free from mad- 
ness.—ns. lucidity and lu’eid- 


ness. 

Lucifer (loo’- or7a’sifér), n. (Lu. lux, 
ferre, to bring], light-bringer ; 
Venus, when it appears as the 
morning star; a piece of wood 
dipped in phosphorus, which 
lights when rubbed; a name 
applied to Satan (see Isaiah xiv. 


12). 
luck, n. [Du. luk], that which 
happens or comes; fortune 
either good or bad ; (often) good 
fortune.—a., luck’y, having good 
luck ; fortunate.—adv., luck ‘ily, 
in a lucky manner; by good 
fortune. 
lu’ere (loo’- or li’kér), n. [Le lu- 
crum, gain], money or goods, 
often in an ill sense ; profit.—a., 
lu’erative (-hrdtiv), bringing 
baa } profitable.—adv., lu‘era- 
ively. 


lu’eubrate (loo’- or li’kabrat), v. 
(L. lacubrdtus, working by lamp- 
light (luz, light)j], to work or 
study by night-light; to work 
out by hard study.—n., lueubra’- 
tion, study at night; the work 
done by night ; any literary com- 
position, mostly pretentious stuff. 

lu’eulent (loo’- or la’kilént), a. 
{L. laeulentus, bright], shining ; 
transparent; clear.—-adv., lu’- 
culently. 

ludierous (loo-), a. [L. lidicrus 
(ladus, play)), causing fun or 
laughter; droll; comic.—n., 
lu‘dicrousness.—adv., lu’di- 


erously. 

luff, n. [prob. from EB. lof, the 
hand, a paddle to turn a boat], 
the act ef sailing close to the 
wind; the windward side of a 
ship ;—v., to turn a ship towards 
the wind. 

lug, v. (Scand., to pull by the 
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hair ?], to pull along; to drag 

or carry with difficulty.—pres. p., 

lugging; p.p., lugged.—*s., 

lug’gage, that which is dragged 
about; the trunks, ete., of a 
traveller ; lugger, a small vessel 
with lug-sails ; lug’-sail, a sail 
on a yard that hangs obliquely 
to the mast, 

luge (loozh), 
toboggan. 

lugu’brious (loo- or liga’brius), a. 
{L. lagwbris, mournful], dismal. 

luke’warm (look’wérm), a. (M.B. 
luke, prob. akin to A.S. hleow, 
Lek], neither cold nor hot; in- 
different.—n., luke’warmness, 

lull, v. [imit.], to bring to rest ; to 
soothe or calm; to become 
quiet ;—n., a time of quiet.—n., 
lullaby, a song that lulls to rest. 

lumba’go, n. [L. lumbus, the loin], 
a@ pain in the loins and small of 
the back. 

lum’bar or lum’bal, a., belonging 
to the loins. 

lum’ber (1), m. [perhaps from 
Lombard, a money -lender, whose 
pledges, when out of date, became 
lumber], useless goods or furni- 
ture; timber cut for use ;—v., 
to fill with useless things. 

lumb’er (2), v. [imit. ?], to move 
heavily and with difficulty. 

lu’minary (loo’- or la’mindri), n. 
(O.Fr., from L. lamen, light), a 
body that gives light ; a person 
who casts light on difficult ques- 
tions.—a., lu’minous, giving 
out light ; shining ; clear ; easily 
understood. ns.,  — lu’minous- 
ness and luminos‘ity. 

lump, n. (Scand. ?], @ small shape+ 
less mass; the whole taken to- 
gether ; a swelling ;~v., to mass 
many things together ; to throw 
together in confusion. — as., 
lum’pish, heavy; dull; spitit+ 
less ; hum/’py, full of lumps. 

lu’naey (loo’+), n. [L. lana, the 
moon], madness (once supposed 
to be influenced by the moon) ; 
unsoundness of mind.—a., 
lu/natie, pertaining to lunacy ; 
insane ;—n., a person afiected 
with lunacy. 

lu‘nar (loo-) [L. lana, the moon], 


nm (Fr.], @ small 


lunch 


pertaining to the moon; regu- 
lated or measured by the motions 
of the moon.—as., lu’nate and 
lu‘nated, crescent: -shaped.—ns., 
luna’ tion, the time from one 
new moon to the next; lune, 
anything like a half-moon in 
shape ; lunette’, a battery 
formed on a battlefield; a 
roof-light in an arched roof. 

lunch and lun’cheon (liin’shén), 
ns. [LUMP ?], a mid-day meal.— 
v. lunch, to take a mid-day meal. 

lung, n. [A.S., akin to LIGHT (see 
LIGHTS)], one of the organs of 
breathing. 

lunge (linj), n. [Fr. allonger (ap-, 
L. longus, LONG)], a sudden thrust 
in fencing ;—v., to make such a 
thrust. 

lupin (loo’pin), n. [L. lupus, a wolf], 
a plant of the pulse kind, with 
gay flowers. 

lupine (loo’pin), 
wolf-like. 

lureh (1) (lérch), n. [etym.?], a 
sudden roll, as of a ship, to one 
side ;—+v., to roll to one side ; to 
stagger.—., lur’cher, a kind of 
dog that lies in wait. 

lureh (2), ». [Fr. lourche, a card 
game], a difficult or helpless 
position. 

lure (lar), ». [Fr.], something 
dressed up like a bird for train- 
ing a hawk; any inducement ; 

bait ;—v., to lead on by a bait. 

lurid (la@’- or loo’rid), a. (L. lari- 

dus], deadly pale; ghastly; 


lurk, v. fakin to Lour], to lie hid ; 
to wait out of sight. 

luscious (lish’vs), a. [etym. ?], very 
sweet ; most pleasant to the taste. 

lush, a. (formerly lash, from O.Fr. 
lasche (Li. laxus, LAX)], soft and 
full of juice ; rich ; luxurian 

lust, n. [A.S., pleasure], strong de- 
sire; great longing forthings that 
are wrong ;—v., to wish greatly 
for; to have depraved desires. 
—as., lust’ful, full of lust ; sen- 
sual ; lus’ty, full of life; strong ; 
vigorous. 

lus’tre (1), 7. [Fr., from L. lustrdre, 
to enlighten], brightness ; splen- 
dour; glory; an ornamental 


@. [as above], 
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lynch 
a kind of cloth with —_ 


lamp ; 
glossy surface ;—v., to 
bright or glossy.—a., lus’ cou 
full of lustre ; shining ; lumi- 
nous.—»., lus’tring or (incor- 
rectly) lute’-string, a kind of 
glossy silk cloth. 

lus’‘tpum and lus’tre (2) (Lis’tér), 
ns. (L. lustrum, a purifying sacri- 
fice], a period of five years ; (pl.) 
lus‘tra.—a., lus‘tral, used in 
ceremonies of purifying ; 3 cleans- 
ing.—»., lustra’tion § (lisird’« 
shon), a cleansing or purifying; 
a@ purifying sacrifice. 

lute (loot or lat), n. [Fr., from Arab, 
al-tid (al, the; ud, wood)], a 
stringed musical instrument of 
very old date.—x., lute’-string, 
the string of a lute ; see also 
LUSTRING. 

Lu’theran (loo’- or la’théran), a, 
pertaining to Luther, or to the 
Church called after him ;—n., a 
follower of Luther. 

luxury (litk’shtri), n. (L. luxirial, 
something pleasing to the senses; 
fine food or clothes ; something 
over and above what i is necessary. 
—as., luxur’iant (lug -chir’iant), 
having a@ very great growth ; 
over - abundant ; luaur’ious 
(lug-), fond of luxury ; afitord- 
ing means of luxury.—v., luxur’- 
iate (lug-), to grow in great 
abundance ; to live in luxury; 
to take great delight, etce.—wns., 
luxup’ianee and luxur’iancy. 

lyeh-gate. See. LICH-GATE. 

lyce’um (lisé’wm), n. [Gk. Lykeion, 
where Aristotle taught], a place of 
instruction by lectures ; a higher 
school ; a boys’ college 3 an as- 
sociation for literary exercises, 

lye (li), n. [A.S. léag], a mixture of 
water with alkali from the ashes 
of wood, for washing. 

lying, See Lim. 

lymph (lim/), n. [(L. lympha,water], 
water ; a nearly colourless fiuid 
in animal bodies.—a., lym- 
phat‘ie, pertaining to lymph; 
flabby ;—n., a vessel in the body 
which conveys lymph. 

lynch, v. [Charles Lynch, a farmer 
in Virginia, who took the law into 
his own hands], to put to death 


lynx 


or punish without trial.—lyneh 
law, a manner of punishing prac- 
tised by the mob where law is 
weak. 

lynx (links), n. [Gk.], a wild animal 
of the cat kind, noted for sharp- 
ness of sight.—a., lynx’-eyed, 
very sharp -sighted. 

lyre (lir), n. (Gk. lyra], a kind of 
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HERS formerly used to accom- 

singing or chanting.—as., 
lyric (lir’ik), suited for singing 
to the lyre; lyr‘ical, using ex- 
pressions in an extravagant way. 
—n., lyp’ie, a poem for singing ; 
(pl.) poems of a lyric kind.—n., 
lyr’ist (lir’ist), one who plays on 
the lyre or 


M 


macadam, n (McAdam, the in- 
ventor], road surface made of 
broken stones.—v., macad’- 
amize, to pave a road with 
broken stones. 

macaro’ni, mn. [It. maccare, to 
erush, from L. mdcerdre, to 
MACERATE], long thin tubes made 
from paste of wheat flour, used 
as food; a dandy.—as., maca- 
pon‘ie, like macaroni; mixed ; 
made up of a mixture of words 
of different languages.—n., mac’- 
aroon, a small cake made with 
ground almonds. 

macas’sar-oil, n., oil used for the 
hair, first brought from Macassar, 
in the island of Celebes, 

macaw’, n. [W. Ind.], a bird like 
a parrot. 

mace (1) (mds), n. [Fr., from L. 
matedla (dim. of matea), a mal- 
let], a heavy staff carried before 
magistrates, etc.—n., macer 
(md‘sér), @ mace-bearer. 

mace (2), ”. [I'r.], spice made from 
the skin of the kernel of nutmeg. 

mac’erate (mds‘érdt), v. [L. md- 
cerdre, to make soft], to soften 
by steeping; to make lean.— 
n., Macera’tion, a softening by 
steeping; a wearing away by 
fasting and severe living. 

Machiavel’‘ian (mikidvel’idn), a. 
(Machiavel, a statesman of Flor- 
ence], cunning ; crafty ;—%n., one 
who imitates Machiavel. 

machina'tion (mdkind’shon), n. 
{L. mdchindtio), something in- 
yented or contrived ; a scheme 
to do harm ; treachery. 

machine’ (mdshén’), n.(L. machina, 


a contrivance], any instrument 
for doing work ; a means of pro- 
ducing or directing force.—wns., 
machi’nery, the parts of a 
achine ; a number of machines 
rming one class ; the different 

means combined to bring about 
some result; machi’nist, one 
who makes or works machinery. 

mack’erel, n. [O.Fr. makerel], a 
fish of the herring kind, marked 
with dark streaks. 

mack’‘intosh, ». [Macintosh, the 
inventor], a waterproof coat. 

mae‘ilate, v. [L. macila, a spot), 
to mark with spots ; to defile ; 
—da., marked with spots ; spot- 
ted ; impure. 

mad, a. [A.8.], wrong in the mind ; 
excited beyond control ; comp., 
madder; suwp., maddest.—v., 
madden, to make or drive mad ; 
to become mad.—ns., mad’- 
house, a house for mad persons ; 
mad’man; mad‘ness, loss of 
self-control ; great rage or folly. 

mad’am, n. [Fr. ma dame, my lady 
(see DAME)], a title of courtesy 
given to a lady; a formal be- 
ginning of a letter to a lady. 

mad’der, 7. [A.S.], a climbing 
plant, from the root of which a 
red dye is got. 
Madeira (mddér’a), n., a wine pro- 
duced in the island of Madeira. 
mademoiselle’ (mddémézel’), n. 
{Fr. ma, my, and root of DAM- 
SEL], a young unmarried lady. 

Madon‘na, n. [It. ma, my ; donna, 
lady], my lady ; a name given to 
the Virgin Mary; a picture of 
the Virgin and the Babe. 


madrigal 


mad’rigal, n. [Tt.], a musical com- 
position for a number of voices 


in four, five, or more parts; a] magne’sia, n. 


simple thought beautifully ex- 
pressed in verse. 

mael’strom (mdl'strom), n. [Du., 
mill-stream], a whirlpool off the 


coast of Norway; a confused 
rush. 
Magazine’ (mdgdzén’), n.' [Fr., 


from Arab.], a storehouse, espe- 
cially for ammunition ; a cham- 
ber in a rifle for holding cart- 
ridges; a publication which 
comes out at regular times, 

Mag’dalen, n. [Mary Magdalene], 
a fallen woman who has been 
restored, 

magen’ta (mdjen’td), n. (Magenta, 
in northern Italy], a colour be- 
tween red and pink got from 
coal-tar, 

mag’got, n, [etym, ?], something 
bred ; a grub or worm; an odd 
thought.—-a., mag‘goty, full of 
maggots. 

Ma‘gi (md‘ji), n. pl, [L., from Gk. 
magos, & wise man], the ‘ wise 
men of tho east’ ( Matt. ii, 1).— 
ns, Mag‘ic, the wisdom of the 
Magi; the art of using hidden 
power; magician (mdjish'dn), 

- one who is skilled in magic.— 
as., mag’ic and magical, be- 
longing to or used in magie ; 
done by magic. 

mag‘istrate (mdj'istrdt), n. (Fr., 
from L. magisirdtus (magister, a 
master)), one who is in a place of 
power ; an officer entrusted with 
putting the Jaw in force, and who 

charge of public order.——a., 
magiste’rial, fitted for or like a 
magistrate.—n., mag istracy, the 
office or dignity of a magistrate ; 
the body of magistrates. 

Mag’na Car’ta (kar’td), mn. [med. 
L.J, the Great Charter obtained 
from King John at Runnymede, 
A.D. 1215, 

magnan’imous, a. [L. magnus, 
great; animus, the soul), great 
in soul; above doing what is 
mean; springing from noble- 
ness of soul; unselfish.—mn., 


magnanim ty. 
mag’‘nate, n.-[L. magnus, great], 


maharajah 


a great man ; a man of high rank 
or great Wealth. 
(Fr., from Gk. 


magnésios, belonging to Mag- 
nesia], a light white powder got 
from magnesium, and used as 
a medicine.—a., magne'sian, 

Magne’sium, n., a white metal, 
that burns with a bright light, 
and torms magnesia. 

mag’net, n. (Gk. magnés], lode- 
stone with the power of attracting 
iron or steel; an iron or steel 
bar having this power.—a., mag- 
net‘ic, belonging to ar acting as 
a magnet ; attractive.—v., mag’= 
netize, to make into a magnet; 
to attract, as a magnet.—ns., 
mag’netism, power of the 
magnet ; the science which deals 
with and describes magnets ; 
magné'to, an electro-magnetic 
device causing ignition in moter 
car engines, ete. 

Magnificat, n. [L. 3rd sing. of 
magnificdrs, to praise], the song 
of the Virgin Mary, as given in 
Luke i. 46-55, of which Magni- 
Jicat is the first word in the Latin 
version, 

mag’nify, v, [Fr., from L. magnus, 
great; -F¥], to make great; to 
enlarge to the sight ; to praise 
highly ; to make more impor- 
tant. — m.,. magnificence, 
grandness of appearance ; much 
show.r~a., magnif/icent, 

magnil’oquent, a. [L. magnus, 
great ; logui, to speak), speaking 
in a high-flown style; using 
great or swelling words.—n., 
magnil’oquence, 

magnitude, n. [L. 

3. size ; 
that which has length, breadth, 
and thickness. 

magno’lia, n, [JZagnol, a professor 
of botany], a tree with beantiful 
flowers and leaves, found in 
North America. 

magpie (mdg‘pi), n. (Mag, short 
for Margaret ; Poe (1)), a black 
and white bird of the crow 

ind. 


kin 
pias vee (Hung, Dio: mod'yar), 
n., & Hungarian ; his language, 
mahara jah}n.~[Skts- great-king], 
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the title of a sovereign prince in ; 


India ;—f., maharan’‘ee. 

Mah’‘di (ma’di), n. [Arab.], the last 
leader of the Mohammedans who 
is to come and restore all things ; 
their expected Messiah. 

mahog’any, ». [Amer.-Ind. ?], a 
hard wood from tropical America 
and Africa, which takes a high 
polish. 

Mahom‘etan, etc. See Monam- 


MEDAN. 

mahout’, n. [Hind.], an elephant- 
driver or keeper. 

maid and mai’den, ns. [A.S.], a 
young girl; an unmarried wo- 
man; a female servant.—a., 
mai’den, of or pertaining to a 
maid; fresh; unused; first ; 
—N., an instrument once used in 
Scotland for beheading criminals. 
-—n., Mai’den-hair, a fern, so 
called because of its very fine 
hair-like fronds.—a., mai‘denly, 
like or becoming a maid ; gentle ; 
reserved.—_»., mai’denhead or 
“oe rgaareeng state of being a 

3 purity ; freshness. 

snail ( (), n. (F'r., from L. macwa, 
a mesh], clothing of steel rings to 
defend the body ; armour of any 
kind ;—+v., to clothe in mail. 

mail (2), n. [O.Fr., from 0. Ger.], 
a bag or vehicle for carrying 
letters ; the letters so carried ; 
—v., to post letters, ete. 

maim, n. [O.Fr. mahaignier], a 
hurt which hinders use; the 
loss of any necessary part ;—v., 
to deprive of the use of a limb ; 
to cripple or lame. 

(1), a. (Seand. megn, or A.S. 
maegen), chief ; most important ; 
first in size ; used with all one’s 
strength ; a large extent of land ; 
the chief water or gas pipe.— 
ns. mMmain-deck, main’mast, 
main‘ main’-yard, the 
chief deck, etc. ofaship ; main’. 
land, the principal land as 
opposed to a smaller piece lying 
near it; main’spring, the 
spring in watch or clock which 
causes the wheels to move; the 
chief cause of action; main’- 
Stay, the chief stay ; the rope 
from the top of the mainmast to 


the foot of the foremast; that 
on which any person or thing 
chiefly leans. 

main (2), m [A.S. maegen, 
strength}, strength or force ; the 
chief part ; the open sea. 

maintain, v. [Fr., from L. mana 
tenére, to hold in the hand], to 
hold or keep anything as it is ; 
to keep a thing going on; to 
give the means of living to; to 
support by argument; to de- 
fend ; to hold as an opinion.— 
m., Main‘tenance, means of 
support ; supplies of food, ete. 

maize, n. [Sp., from Cuban], a 
plant and its grain used as food ; 
Indian corn. 

majesty, n. [F'r., from L. majes- 
tas, honour], greatness of rank, 
manner, or dignity ; a title given 
to kings and queéns.—as., ma- 
jes‘tie and miajes‘tical, of 
grand appearance ; stately ; 
imposing. 

majol‘iea (mdyol’- or -jol’ikd), n., 
a kind of earthenware, with 
painted figures and a glazed 
surface, said to have been first 
made in Majorca. 

ma’jor, a. [L., greater, comp. deg. 
of magnus, great], greater in 
number or size; more impor- 
tant; having the third note of 
the seale four semitones above 
the key-note ;—m., an officer in 
the army above a captain; a 
person of full legal age.—n., 
majority, the greater number ; 
the difference between the 
greater number and the less ; 
the rank of a major ; full age. 

ma’‘jor-do’mo, n. [It. and Sp., 
from L. domus], the manager of 
a large household. 

make, v. [A.S.], to cause to be ; to 
have an effect ; to put the parts 
of a thing together ; to amount 
to; to put into a certain state; 
to come to or in sight of, as a 
ship ; to travel over; to force ; 
to tend or move; to pretend ; 
—n., a shape or form.—past and, 
p-p., Made.—ns., make-believe, 
a pretence ; make’shift, some- 
thing that serves for the time 
being ; that which fills a place 
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for a time; make-up, the way 
in which printed matter in a 
newspaper or magazine is ar- 
ranged ; disguise assumed by 
actor in playing a part; cos- 
metics; make’weight (-wdt), 
something thrown in to make up 
the weight.. 

maladministra’tion, n., bad 
management ; faulty adminis- 
tration. 

maladroit’, a. [Fr., mal +aDROIT], 
awkward, clumsy. 

malady, 7. (Fr. maladie, from L. 
male habitus, in bad condition), 
a bad state of body or mind ; 
something wrong ; illness; dis- 


ease, 

malapert, a, [Fr. mal, bad, 
espert, EXPERT], forward, im- 
pudent. 


malar’ia, n. (It. mal’aria (mala, 
bad ; aria, atm], a fever caused 
by the bite of certain mosquitoes ; 
originally, poisonous air from 
marshes.—a., malap’ial, liable 
to cause malaria. 

mal’content (mal’kdntent), a. 
{O.Fr. MAL-, CONTENT], ill-con- 
tented : badly pleased with one’s 
circumstances or government ;— 
n., one who is discontented. 

male, a. [Fr., from L. masculus, 
dim. of mds, a male}, marking a 
man as different from a woman ; 
marking a like difference among 
animals ;—., one of the male 
sex ; a flower with stamens and 
no pistils. 

maledie’tion (mdlédik’shin), n. 
{Fr., from L. maledictis (male 
badly ; dicére, to say)], evil 
speaking; a calling down of 
evil or of a curse. 

malefac’tor (miélifak’tér), n. [L. 
male, badly; factor, a doer], 
an evil-doer; a breaker of the 
law. 

malev’olent, a. ([L. male, badly ; 
volens, wishing], wishing ill ; 
having evil thoughts toward.— 
n., Malev’olence. 

malforma’tion, »., bad forma- 
tion; wrong arrangement of 
parts, 

malice, n. [Fr., from L. malitia, 
badness], badness of heart; a 
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wish to hurt; ill-will—a, 
malicious (malish’us), full of 
malice ; evil-minded. 

malign’ (mdlin’), a. [Fr., from L. 
matignus, ill-minded]}, tending to 
cause evil; evil-minded; un- 
favourable ;—v., to speak eyil 
of; to defame.—a., malignant, 
wishing to harm; moved by 
hatred ; dangerous to life, as a 
disease ;—n., a man of ill inten- 
tions ; one of the king’s party in 
the Civil War.—n., malig‘nity, 
deep-seated ill-will; badness 
of heart. 

malinger (maling’ger), v. [Er 
malingre, sickly], to pretend to 
be ill in order to escape work. 

maison, nm. [O.Fr., as MALEDIC* 
TION], & curse, 

mall (mawl), ». [Fr., from L, 
malleus, a hammer], a large 
wooden hammer; a game for- 
merly played with malls and 
balls ; the place where the game 
was played, hence a public place, 
street, or shaded walk (see PaLL 
MALL) ;—v., to beat with some- 
thing heavy.—a., malleable 
(mal’i-abl), that can be beaten 
out with a hammer.—wn., mal’let, 
a@ wooden hammer, 

mallard, n. (Fr.], a wild drake; 
a wild duck. 

mallow or mal’lows, n. [A.S., 
from L. malva), a plant with 
soft, downy leaves. 

malm/sey (mam’'zé), mn. [0O.Fr. 
malvoisie, from L. Jalmasia, 
in Greece], a kind of sweet wine, 
or the grape from which it is 
made, originally exported from 
Malmasia (Gk. Ménembasia). 

malnutri'tion, n., lack of sufficient 
or the right kind of nourishment. 

malo‘dorous, a., evil-smelling, 

malprace'’tice, n., a wrong practice ; 
evil conduct. 

malt (mawit), n. [A.S., akin to 
MELT], barley or other grain 
steeped in water till it begins to 
sprout, and then dried ;—v., to 
make into or become malt ;—a., 
made of malt.—n., malt’ster, a 
maker of malt, 

maltreat’, v. [Fr., from L. male 
tractGre (MAL-, TREAT)], to use 


| 
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badly ; to treat unkindly.—»., 
maltreat’ment, ill-usage. 

malversa‘tion, ». [Fr. MAL-, L. 
versdri, to be engaged in], evil 
conduct ; unfaithfulness to a 
trust ; a dishonest performance 
of duty. 

Mameluke, n. [Arab., a slave], 
Turkish slaves in the 13th cen- 
tury who became all-powerful in 
Egypt and chose sultans from 
themselves ; a body of Egyptian 
light horse. 

mamma’, 7. [baby’s instinctive 
expression ma doubled], a name 
for mother, 

mam/’‘mal, 7. (L. mamma, the 
breast], an animal that gives suck 
to its young ; (pl.) mam/’/mals, 

mamma‘lia, n. pl., animals that 
give suck.—a., mamma ‘lian. 

Mam’mon, 7. [Gk. mamdnas, 
riches], the god of riches ; riches ; 
wealth. 


mam’moth, n. [Russian], a large 
elephant, now extinct ;—a., of 
huge size. 

man, n. [A.S.], a human being ; 
one of the male sex ; the human 
race; @ man-servant; a hus- 
band ; one of the pieces in chess 
or draughts ; (pl.) men 3;—»., to 
supply with the right number 
of men; to guard.—pres. p., 
manning 3 ».p., manned.— 
man’ful, like a man; bold.— 
ns., Man’hood, state of being 
@ man; manly power; human 
nature; mankind’, the human 
race.—a., man‘ly, having the 
qualities of a man; brave, up- 
right ; like or becoming a man. 
—n., manliness, the quality of 


@ man. 

man’acle, n. [Fr., from L. mani- 
ctla, a little sleeve (L. manus, a 
hand)J, a handcuff for fastening 
on the wrists of a prisoner ;— 
v., to put manacles on. 

man’age (mdn’ij), v. [it., from L. 
manus, the hand], to keep in 
hand or in good order; to have 
under control ; to carry on, as a 
business ; to bring a person to 
agree with one’s plans ; to train 
to proper action.—a., man’‘age- 
able, that can be managed, 
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guided, or kept in good order: 
easily put to proper use.—n., 
man’‘agement, way of carrying 
on; careful treatment; proper 
use of means; the body of men 
who manage a business. 

man‘darin (mdn’ddarin), n. [Skt., 
akin to MIND], a Chinese noble- 
man or public officer. 

mandate, n. [L. manddtum, an 
order (manus, hand; dare, to 
give)], an order of a magistrate ; 
authority given to a person to 
act in the name of another ;—v. 
(mandat’), to entrust the govern- 
ment of one country to another. 
—da., mandatory, containing a 
command.—n., Man‘datapy or 
man/‘datory, a person to whom 
a mandate is given. 

man ‘dible, n. [L. mandibula (man- 
dére, to chew)], the bone of the 
lower jaw; a jaw; a part of a 
bird’s beak. 

man’‘dolin or man’‘doline, n [It.], 
@ stringed musical instrument 
plucked with the fingers. 

man’drake, n. [A.S., from Gk.], 
a plant believed to cause sleep 
when eaten. 

man‘drill, nn. [etym.?],. large, 
ferocious W. African baboon. 

mane, n. [A.S.], the long hair on 
the neck of an animal. 

mandge’ (mdndzh’), n. [Fr., as 
MANAGE], the art of training 
horses; a school for learning 
to ride. 

manganese (mang’ganéz), 
(MaGNEsiA], @ hard brittle metal. 

mange (mdnj), n. [Fr. manger, to 
eat], a skin disease of cats, dogs, 
etc., causing loss of hair or fur, 
—a., man’gy (mdn‘ji), ill with 
the mange. 

mangel-wuprzel (mdngl-wérzl), n. 
(Ger. mdngoid, beet; wurzel, 
root], a root vegetable grown as 
food for cattle. 

manger (mdn‘jér), n. (Fr. manger, 
to eat], the box out of which 
horses and cattle eat. 

mangle (1) (mdngl), v. [O.Fr., as 
MAIM], to tear in cutting ; to cut 
carelessly ; to spoil in making. 

mangle (2) (mdngl), n. [Du.], a 
machine for smoothing or press- 
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ing cloth between rollers ;—v., 
to smooth with a mangle. 

mango (mdng’g6), n. [Port., from 
Malay], a tree and its fruit in the 
Wast Indies. 

Mangold, n., another name for 
mangel-wurzel. 

mangrove (mang’grdv), n. [etym.?], 
a tree which grows on river -banks 
of warm countries, sending down 
shoots that take root and form 
new stems. 

ma/‘nia, n. [Gk.], violent form of 
madness ; an wnreasonable de- 
sire.—n., Ma’‘niac, 4 madman ; 
—da., raving mad. 

manicure, v. [L. manus, the 
hand ; cura, care], to give atten- 
tion to the hands, finger -nails, eto. 

manifest, a. [L. manifestus, clear], 
easily seen; visible to all ;-—v. 
to make clear ; to show plainly ; 
—n., a ship’s papers.—vs., 
manifesta’tion, act of making 
or state of being made clear or 
plain ; manifes’to, a declaration 
set forth by a sovereign or leader. 

manifold, a. [A.S. MANY, -FoOLD], 
of many kinds or folds; many 
in number, or varied in kind or 
quality; appearing in many 
different ways. 

ma’nikin, n., a little man or a 
dwarf. 

manil’a, ». [the capital of the 
Philippine Islands], a kind of 
hemp; rope made from this: 
a cigar from Manila. 

man‘iple, n. [(L. manipulus, a 
handful), a company of Roman 
soldiers under one standard; a 
searf worn by a priest. 

manip’Olate, v. [late L. manipu- 
ldtus, with the hands filled], to 
use the hands with care or skill ; 
to manage or arrange; to give 
@ false appearance to. — 7s., 
manipila’tion and manip’- 
lator. 

manna, n. [Heb.], the food sup- 
plied to the Israelites in the 
wilderness ; a kind of gum got 
from trees of the ash kind. 

mannequin (man‘ikin), n. Fr= 
lay figure], @ woman employed 
to wear and display dresses, etc. 

man’ner, n. (Fr, from L. manu- 
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drius (manus, to hand)], way of 
doing a thing ; the air or appear- 
ance of a person while acting, 
speaking, walking, etc.; the 
style of a person’s writing or 
thought ; form; fashion ; (pl.) 
conduct or behaviour.—a., man’= 
nered, haying manners; having 
mannerisms.—n., man’nerism, 
@ sameness of manner ; a pecul- 
iarity of style—a., man’‘nerly, 
having good manners ;—adv, 
becomingly. 
manoeu’vre (:ndnoo’vér), n. (Fr. 
from late L. manopera, work of 
the hand (L. manus, the hand ; 
opéra, effort)], a swift and clever 
_action; an artful design; a 
movement of an army or a fleet 
to avoid a difficulty or to gain an 
advantage ;—v., to act cleverly ; 
to change the position of ships 
or of troops. 
man’or, n. [Fr., from L. manére, 
to reside], an area of land held 
by a lord, partly divided among 
freehold tenants over whom he 
held authority.—a., manor’ial, 
—n., man’or-house, the man- 
sion belonging to a manor. 
manse, n. (med. L. mansa, a, farm 
(L. manére)], a minister’s house 
in Scotland. 
mansion (mdn’‘shén), n. [L. man 
sio, an abode (se6 MANSE)], & 
large house; the dwelling of a 
landowner. — 1., Man’‘sion 
House, the residence of the 
Lord Mayor of London. 
man’‘slaughter (mdn’slawtér), n., 
the killing of a person unlaw- 
fully but without intention. 
man‘suetude (mdn‘swétad), n. (L. 
mansuéludo), gentleness, mild- 
ness. 
man’‘telpiece, »., a shelf above a 
fireplace. 


place. (| 

man ‘tle, ». [O.Fr., from L. man- 
tellum, a napkin], @ loose cloak ; 
network tube round gas-jet to 
give incandescent light :—v., to 
cover with a mantle; to spread 
over the surface, as scum on & 
pool, or a deep blush on the face, 

mant’let or mant’elet, m., a small 
cloak ; a movable shield or screen 
to protect an attacking force. 


— 
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man’‘tua, n. [It.], a lady’s loose 


gown. 

man‘tal, a. [Fr., from L, manus, 
the hand], done by hand ;—-2., 
a small book on any subject ; 
the service-book of the Roman 
Catholic Chureh ; a keyboard of 
an organ ; drill in the handling 
of weapons. 

manifac’ture, n. [Fr., from L. 
manus, the hand; /facére, to 
make], a making by the hand 
or other means; that which is 
made ;—v., to make; to make 
raw stuff into useful articles.— 
n., maniifae’tory, a shop or mill 
where goods are manufactured,— 
n, manifae’tirer, one who 
manufactures; one whoemploysa 
number of people in making goods. 

maniumit’, v. (L. mand, from the 
hand ; mittére, to let go), to set 
free, as a slave.—pres. p., Manu- 
mitting ; p.p., manumitted,— 
2, Manumis’sion, a setting free. 

manure’, v. [corrupted from 
MANOEUVRE], to make land fertile 
by mixing with it something to 
enrich it ;-=n., dung; some- 
thing thus mixed with land, 

man’useript, a. [L. mana, with 
the hand; seribére, to write], 
written by the hand ;—n., writing 
by band; a book or paper 
written by the hand. (Some- 
times weltven shortly Ms. ; (pl.) 


) 

Manx (mdnks), a., belonging to 
the Isle of Man or its inhabi- 
tants ;~n., the Manx language. 

man’y (men’i), a. [A.S.], large in 
number; more than a few ;— 
n, & great number; the great 
body of the people. 

Ma‘éri (mow’ri or ma’dri), n., one 
of the original inhabitants of 
New Zealand, or their language ; 
(pl.) Ma‘oris ;—a., of or per- 
taining to the Maoris or their 
language. 

map, n. (Fr., from L. mappa, a 
napkin}, a flat drawing of the 
eatth’s surface or of part of it ; 
—vs., to make such a drawing : 
map out, plan; arrange (wv 
scheme, etc.).—pres. p., Map- 
ping ; p.p.. mapped. 
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ma’ple, n. [A.8.], a tree, from one 
kind of which maple sugar is 
made. 

map, v. [A.S, merran], to spoil ; to 
injure ; to make useless.—pres, p., 

marring $ pp, Marred, 

maraud’, v. [Fr., a rogue], to go 
about secking plunder, — m., 
maraud er. 

mapr’ble, n. (O.Fr., from L. mar- 
mor), @ fine limestone that can 
be highly polished ; something 
made of marble ; a little ball of 
marble or fired clay for children 
to play with ;—a., made of 
marble; like marble ; unfeeling ; 
—v., to imitate the grain of 
marble .—a., marbled (marbid), 
covered or faced with marble ; 
painted like marble. 

mareh (1), vw. (Fr, etym. 7], to 
move or cause to move with 
measured steps ;—-n., the for- 
ward movement of a body of 
soldiers ; a piece of music to 
regulate the step ; the distance 
passed over in marching, 

march (2), n. [A.S., same root as 
MARK), @ border or boundary ; 
often in pil., the lands near the 
borders ;~—v., to lie side by side 
with ; to be a neighbour to. 

March (3), n. [F'r., from L. Martius 
(mensis), from Mars, the god of 
war], the third month of the year. 

mar’chioness, See MARQUIS. 

marco’nigram, mn. [-GRAM], a 
message sent by wireless teleg- 
raphy invented by Marconi. 

mare, n. [A.S. mere], the female 
of the horse. 

maresehal (mar’shdl). See Man- 
SHAL. 

mar’garine (mar’garin or ~jarin), 
n. (Fr, from Gk., L. margar-, 
& pearl), a fatty substance used as 
a substitute for butter. 

margin (marjin) and marge 
(marj), ns. (La. margo), the edge 
of anything; the bank of a 
river; the unprinted border of 
a book.—as., marginal, marked 
or printed on the margin ; mar‘’- 
ginaie, having a margin. 

mar’grave, n. |Du. MARK, a bor- 
der; graaf, w count), a lord or 
Keeper of the marches; a title in 
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Germany equal to marquis ;— marl, n. [O.Fr., from late L! mar- 
f., Mar’gravine (mar‘grdvén). gila (L. marga, marl)], a rich 


mar’igold, n. [(the Virgin) Mary, 
GOLD], a plant with a large yellow 
composite flower. 

marine’ (mdrén’), a. [Fr., from L. 
marinus, of the sea (mare, the 
sea)], belonging to the sea ; living 
or growing in the sea; having 
to do with the sea or with ships ; 
done at or on the sea ;—n., a 
soldier who fights on board a 
ship ; the ships of a country as 
one force.—n., map’iner, a 
sailor. 

Mariol’atry, n. (L. Maria, Gk. 
lateria, worship], the worship of 
the Virgin Mary. 

marionette’ (mdridnet’), n. [Fr., 
little Marion, Mary), a puppet 
or doll moved by strings, as in 
a puppet show. 

mar'‘ital, a. [L. maritus, a hus- 
band], of or pertaining to a 

band. 

maritime, a. [L. maritimus (mare, 
the sea)], belonging to the sea or 
to ships ; situated on the coast ; 
interested in the sea or in ships. 

map’jéram, n. [Fr., from med. L. 
majorana),a sweet-smelling herb, 
used for seasoning. 

mark, n. [A.S. mearc], something 
seen by which a person or a thing 
is known ; that which shows the 
way; something to be hit or 
reached ; high position; a line 
to show how far a thing extends ; 
a trace; a coin worth 13s. 4d., 
no longer used ; a German coin ; 
—v., to put a mark on ; to serve 
as a mark; to give close atten- 
tion to.—n., marks’man, a 
good shot. 

mar’ket, n. [O.Fr., from L. mer- 
edtus, trade (mercdtor, a mer- 
chant)], a place or opportunity 
for buying or selling ; the price 
at which anything sells ;—v., to 
deal in market ; to buy and sell 
in any way.—da., mar’ketable, 
fit for being bought or sold.— 
ns., Mapr’ket eross, a cross set 
up where the market was held ; 
mar’‘ket town, a town in which 
a market is held ; mapr’keting, 
business done at a market. 


kind of soil made up of lime, 
clay, and sometimes sand.—a., 
marl’y, abounding in marl. 
map’line (mar‘lin), n. [Du. marren, 
to tie ; root of LINE], a small rope 
wound round a large one to pre- 
vent fraying ;—v., to wind a small 
rope round a larger. 
map’‘line-spike, n., an iron tool, 
like a spike, used to open the 
strands in splicing ropes. 
mar’malade, n. (Fr., from Gk. 
melimélon, a sweet apple], a pre- 
serve made from pulpy fruit, esp. 
oranges. 
marmoreal (mar-mdér'i-al), a. [L. 
marnoreus (see MARBLE)], like 
marble ; made of marble. 
mapr’moset, n. [Fr., etym.?], a 
small kind of monkey. 
mapr’mot, n. [Fr., from Romansch 
murmont (L. mis, @ MOUSE; 
mons, & MOUNTAIN)], an animal 
of the mouse kind, about the size 
of a rabbit, found on the higher 
parts of the Alps and Pyrenees ; 
a mountain mouse. 
maroon’ (1), a. [Fr., a chestnut], 


chestnut-coloured ; — brownish- 
erimson. 
maroon’ (2), n. [Fr., from Sp. 


cimarron, wild (cima, a moun- 
tain-top)], a runaway slave ;—v., 
to put on shore on a desert island, 
marque (mark) (letters of), n. 
[Fr., from root of MARK], (form- 
erly) a warrant by a sovereign to 
plunder within the boundaries of 
another state; letters held by 
the captain of an armed vessel to 
show that he is not a pirate. 
marquee’ (marké’), n. [Fr. mar- 
quise, an officer’s tent], a large 
field -tent. 
map’quis or map‘’quess (mar’- 
kwis), n. [Fr., from root of 
MARCH or MARK], an officer who 
defended the marches of a king- 
dom ; a nobleman next in rank 
to a duke ;—f., mapr’chioness 
(mar’shénes).—n., Map’quisate, 
the rank of a marquis. 
map’row (mir’d), n. [A.8.], the 
soft matter which fills the hollow 
parts of bones ; the inner or best 


marry 
part; (vegetable’-) a kind of 
gourd.—_”., map’rowbone, a 
bone containing marrow; (pl.) 
the knees. 

mar’ry, v. [Fr., from L. maritdre 
(maritus, a husband)], to take for 
husband or wife; to join or 
be joined together, as husband 
and wife.—pres. p., Marrying ; 
p.p., Married.—™., marriage 
(mar’ij), Couetma? ‘of marrying, 
or state of being married.—a., 
mar’riageable. 

Mars, n. [L.], the Roman god of 
war; the name of the planct 
fourth from the sun. 

Marseillaise’ (marséldz), n. [from 
Marseilles, France], the French 
national anthem (first sung by 
the men of Marseilles during the 
French Revolution). 

marsh, n. [A.S.], low-lying land 
partly covered with water ;—a., 
connected with or growing in a 
marsh.—a., mar’shy, covered 
with marsh. 

mar’shal, n. (Fr. mareschal ; from 
0.Ger. marah, a horse ; schalh, 
a servant], lit., a horse-servant ; 
an officer of high rank who 
arranged feasts, combats, pro- 
cessions, etc. ; an officer of a 
society who regulates cere- 
monies ; a high military officer ; 
a governor of a district in 
America ;—v., to arrange in 


order; to lead or guide.— 
pres. p., marshalling; p.p., 
marshalled. 


marsi’pial, . [L. marsupium, a 
pouch], an animal with a pouch 
for carrying its young. 

mart, n. [Du. markt, MARKET], a 
place where public sales are 
carried on. 

map’ten, 7. [Fr.], an animal of the 
weasel kind with a valuable fur. 

map’tial (mar’shdl), a. [L. mar- 
tidlis, of Mars], belonging to war ; 
fond of war ; brave ; warlike. 

martin, n. [Fr.], a kind of swallow. 

mar’tinet, m. [Fr. General Mar- 
tinet, a strict officer under 
Louis xty.], one who keeps strict 
order or discipline. 

mar’tingale, n. [Fr.], a strap from 

-the bit or bridle fastened to a 
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horse’s girth to keep its head 
down; a short rope under the 
bowsprit of a ship; a method 
of gambling in which the stakes 
are doubled after a loss. i 

Mar’tinmas, n. [mass (2)], the 
feast of St. Martin, on the 11th 
of November; a term-day in 
Scotland. 

mapr’tyr, n. [Gk. martyr, a wit- 
ness], one who suffers for the 
truth of what he believes; any- 
one who suffers rather than do 
wrong ;—v., to put one to death 
for what he believes. — ns., 
mar’tyrdom, the doom or state 


of a martyr; maptyrol’ogy, 
history of the martyrs; mapr- 
tyrol’ogist. 


map’vel, ». [Fr., from L. mird- 
bilia, wonderful events], a 
strange sight or event; that 
which causes wonder ;—v., to 
wonder at; to be struck with 
wonder.—pres. p., Mapvelling 3 
p.p., Marvelled.—a., mapr’vel- 
lous, causing wonder; almost 
beyond belief. 

ma’scot, n. [Fr.], a person or thing 
supposed to bring luck. 

mas‘culine (mds‘kilin), a. [L. 
masculinus (mas, & MALE)], of the 
male sex; strong; denoting 
names of males ;—n., (grammar) 
the masculine gender. 

mash, v. [C.S8. masc-, prob. akin to 
Mrx], to beat into a soft mass, 
to mix malt and hot water in 
brewing ;—%., a soft mixture.— 
n., mMash’er (slang), a young 
fellow who dresses finely to 
attract the attention of silly 
women. 

mask, n. [Fr., masque], a covering 
to hide the face ; something to 
disguise ;—v., to cover or hide 
the face; to be disguised; to 
play the part of a buffoon.—ws., 
mask’er; masque, a kind of 
entertainment at which the com- 
pany wore masks; drama of 
spectacular kind ; masquerade’ 
(-kérdd’), an assembly wearing 
masks, etc.; false or unreal show ; 
—v., to assemble in masks; to 
join in amusement where all are 
masked ; to revel in disguise. 


ma‘son, n. [Fr., from med. L. 
macio), a worker in stone; one 
who cuts stones for building; a 
builder; a Freemason. — a., 
mason’ie, belonging to Free- 
masons.—., masonry, the 
work of @ mason; stonework ; 
the association of Freemasons, 
and their forms and ceremonies. 

masque. See under MASH. 

mass (1), n. [Fr., from L. massa 
(Gk. maza, a cake)], a large piece 
of anything; various things 
sticking together; a quantity 
or sum ; the bulk or main body ; 
(pl.) the lower classes of the 
people ;—v., to form into a mass ; 
to. bring together into large 
bodies. — as. mas‘sive and 
byl yen great bulk; of 
a large and heavy appearance. 

Mass (2), n. [A.S. maesse, from 
Low L. missa (mittére, to let go) ; 
the words, ‘Ite, missa est’ (Go, 
the congregation is dismissed), 
were said at the close of the 
service], the Eucharist in the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

mas‘sacre, nn. ([Fr.,  etym. ?], 
slaughter of a great number 
with cruelty ;—v., to killa num- 
ber cruelly; to put to death 
without necessity. 

massage’ (masazh’), mn. [Fr.], a 
rubbing of the body for curative 
purposes.—ns., masseur’, mas- 
seuse’ (/), 

mast (1), ». [A.S.], the upright 
pole to which the yards, sails, and 
rigging of a ship are fastened. 

mast (2), nm. [A.S.], tho fruit of 
beech, oak, and other forest 
trees, used as food for swine. 

mas‘ter, n. [A.S. or Fr., from L, 
magister], &® raan who has a serv- 
ant or servants ; one who has 
control; a teacher; a person 
highly skilled ; the commander 
of a trading-ship ; a degree given 
by @ university ; a title of re- 
spect ;—a., belonging to a mas- 
ter; chief ;—v., to bring under 
one’s will; to learn to do; to 
to overcome.—as., mas’terful, 
overbearing ; mas’terly, show- 
ing great skill.—ns., mas‘ter- 
Piece, work done with great 
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skill; the best thing a skilful 
map has done; mas’ 
the position of a master; domin- 
ion ; authority ; mas’tery, the 
power or authority of a master; 
power to understand or skill to 
manage ; victory. 

mas’tie (mds’tik), n. [Gk. mastiché, 
gum], resin from the mastiec- 
tree ; a kind of cement. 

mas’ticate, v. [L. masticdre], to 
crush with the teeth ; to chew. 
—., Mastica‘tion.—as., mas’- 
ticable and mas‘ticAtory. 

mas'tiff, n. [O.Fr. matin, from L. 
mansuétus (Se@ MANSUETUDE)], a 
large watch-dog. 

mas‘todon, n. [Gk. mastos, a 
breast ; odous, a tooth], a kind 
of elephant now extinct. 

mas’toid, n. [Gk. masios, the 
breast], the nipple-shaped bone 
behind the ear. 

mat, n. [A.S., from late L. malta], 
a web of reeds, straw, jute, ete., 
laid on a floor to keep it clean, 
or at a door to wipe the feet on; 
something put below dishes on 
atable ;—v., to cover with mats ; 
to weave together; to grow 
thick or tangled.—pres. p., mat- 
ting ; p.p., matted.—mn., mat’- 
ting, a covering of mats; work 
done like a mat; stuff of which 
mats are made. 

mat’ador, n. [Sp., from L. mac- 
tare, to kill), the man that kills 
the bull in a bull-fight. 

match (1), n. [A.S. gemaecca, a 
mate], anything equal to or 
fitted for ; one able to hold his 
own against another ; a tria) of 
strength or skill; a marriage; 
one to be married ;—v., to be 
equal to; to be able to hold 
one’s own with ; to find an equal 
to; to give in marriage.—a. 
mateh‘less, without an equal; 
unrivalled. 

mateh (2), n. [O.Fr. mesche, the 
wick of a lamp], something that 
easily catches or carries fire; a 
cord prepared for firing guns, 
ete. ; a thin piece of wood dipped 
in a chemical which lights when 
rubbed.—., mateh’loek, the 
lock of a gun which held a match 
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for firing the powder; a gun in which minerals are found ; 


with a lock of this kind, 

mate, n. [K., akin to MEAT], a com- 
panion or equal; a husband or 
a wife ; the second in command 
ina ship ;—v., to become a com- 
panion to ; to marry, 

mater’ial (mater’éal), a. {L. ma- 
téria, MATTER], made of matter ; 
having value or importance ; 
essential ;—n., that out of which 
a thing is made (often in pl.).— 
ns., Mater‘ialism, a belief that 
matter is the basis of all exist- 
ence; mater‘ialist, one who 
believes in materialism,—a., 
materialistic, pertaining to 
materialism ; concerned only 
with materialthings,—v., mater’- 
ialize, to turn into matter; to 
give a form or shape to ; to take 
form or shape.—adv., mater’- 


» greatly. 

mater’nal, a. [Fr., from 4 mater, 
a mother], pertaining to or like 
a mother.—n. and @., mater’- 
nity, motherhood. 

mathemat’ices, n. (Gk. mathema- 
tiké, learning (manthanein)), the 
science of number, quantity, and 
size.—as., mathemat’ie and 
mathemat‘ical,—_n.,_ _mathe- 
matic’ian, one learned in math- 
ematiecs. 


mat/ins or mattins, n. pl. [Fr., 
from L. matutinus, early], morn- 
ing prayers ; morning service. 
—n., mat’‘inee, an afternoon 
performance. 

mat’ricide, n, [L. mater, a mother, 
-CipE], the murder or the mur- 
derer of one’s own mother. 

matrie’Dlate, v. [L. matricila, a 
register], to enter one’s name on 
a register; to admit or become 
a member of a college.—wn., 
matricila’tion. 
mat’rimony, n. [Fr., from L. 
matrimonium, marriage], state 
of being married ; the union of 
husband and wife.—a., matri- 
mo‘nial, 

mat’rix, n. [L. matrix, the womb], 
the hollow place in which any- 
thing is formed ; the womb; a 
mould in which ‘metals, etc., ‘are 
cast; a die; the earth or rock 


(pl.) ma’trices (md' trisés). 

matron, n. [Fr., from L. matrona 
(mater, a mother)], a married 
woman; a head-nurse in a 
hospital; a female head of a 
school, etc, ; any elderly woman 
of sober manners,—q., ma’s 
tronly, like a matron; advanced 
in years. 

mat’ter, n. [Fr., from L. matéria, 
stuff), that of which anything is 
made up; anything which we 
can know by our senses; that 
about which anything is said or 
done; reason or cause; any- 
thing of importance; amount 
or quantity; discharge from 
@ wound ;—v., to be of use or 
importance, 

mat’tock, n. [A.S.], an iron tool 
for cutting the ground, witha long 
handle fitted likethat ofa hammer, 

mat‘tress, n. [O.Fr., from Arab.], 
a large flat bag filled with. hair, 
straw, etc., for lying on. 

mative’, a, [L. mdtirus, ripe), 
grown to full size; ripe; fully 
thought out or prepared; due, 
as a bill ;—v., to make or grow 
ripe; to complete ; to become 
due.—ns., maturity and ma- 
ture’ness, state of being full 
grown or ready for use. 

maudlin, a. [Fr., from Gk. Mag- 
daléné, one with weeping eyes), 
easily moved to tears; H 
affected by drink. 

mau’gre (maw’‘ger), prep. [O.Fr. 
maulgré, in spite of (L. male, ill; 
gratum, pleasing)], in spite of ; 
against the will of. 

maul, n., large wooden hammer ; 
v., beat; tear savagely. 

maul'stick, x. [Du. maelstok (ma- 
len, to paint ; stok, a STICK)], a 
stick used by a painter to lean his 
hand on when doing fine work. 

maun’‘der, v. [imit. ?], to grumble ; 
to talk stupidly. 

Maun’dy Thurs’day, n. [0.Fr. 
from L. manddium (ndvum), the 
(new) commandment (see John 
xiii. 34)), the day before Good 
Friday, on which it was the cus- 
tom to wash the feet of the poor. 

mausole’um, n. (Gk. mausdleion, 


mauve 


tomb of M/ausélus, king of Caria], 
a rich tomb or monument. 

mauve (mdév), n. [Fr., from L. 
malva, & MALLOW], a purple 
colour like that of the common 
mallow, got from coal-tar ;— 
a., of the colour of mauve. 

ma’vis, n. [Fr.], the song-thrush. 

maw, n. [A.S. maga], the stomach 
of the lower animals; the craw 
of a bird. 

maw’kish, a. [Scand.], causing 

; loathsome; easily dis- 
gusted. 

max‘illar and max’illary, as. [L. 
muacilldris (maxilla, a jaw)], be- 
longing to the jawbone ;—n., a 
maxillary bone. 

max’im (1), 2. [L. maxima (senten- 
tia), chief (opinion)], a short 
statement used as a rule of con- 
duct ; a wise saying ; a proverb, 

Max’im (2), n. (Sir Hiram Maxim, 
the inventor], a light machine- 


gun. 

max‘imum, nv. [L.], the greatest 
amount; the highest point 
reached ; (pl.) maxima ;—ua., 
greatest or highest (opposed to 
MINIMUM). 

may (1), v. [A.S. maeg], to be 
allowed ; to be possible.—past, 
might (mil). 

May (2), n. (Fr., from L. Mdius], 
the fifth month of the year.—ns., 
May’-day, the first day of May ; 
may’flower and may’blossom, 
the hawthorn, which blooms in 
May; miay’pole, a pole for 
dancing round on May-day ; 
May’-queen, a young woman 
erowned with flowers as queen 
of the May-day sports. 

may’be, adv., perhaps. 

may’or, 7. [Fr., from L. major, 
greater], the chief magistrate of 
a city or town ;—/., May’oress 
(his wife).—n., may’oralty, the 
office of a mayor. 

maze, n. [etym.?], confusion of 
thought ; dreaminess; wuncer- 
tainty; a place of confused 
winding paths ;—v., to bewilder ; 
to confuse.—a., ma‘zy, full of 
windings ; confusing. 

mazur’ka (mdzoor’ kd), n., a Polish 
dance ; its music. 
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mead (1), m. [A.S. medu), a fer- 
mented drink of honey and 
water. 

mead (2) and mead’ow (med’6), 
ns. [A.S.], a grass-field.; pasture 
ground.—a., mead’owy. 

mead’ow-lark, n., a well-known 
N. Amer. bird. 

mea’gre (mé’gér), a. [Fr., from L. 
macer, lean], having little flesh ; 
ean ; wanting in richness, 
strength, etc.; barren. — Ny 
mea’greness, 

meal (1), n. [A.S. mael, a stated 
time], the food taken at one time. 

meal (2), n. [A.S. melu, from the 
root of L. molere, to grind (see 
MILL)], grain ground for food.— 
as., mea‘ly, like meal ; sprinkled 
with meal; mea‘ly-mouthed, 
using soft words. 

mean (1), a. [A.S. maene, wicked], 
low in mind; low-born; with- 
out dignity ; of little value; 
humble ; poor; stingy. — n., 
mean ‘ness, state of being mean. 

mean (2), a, [Fr., from L. medid- 
nus (medius, middle)}, at the 
middle point; lying between ; 
at neither extreme ;—n., the 
middle point or degree; (pi.) 
that by which something is 
brought about; that which 
enables one to live or to produce ; 
money, property, etc. — ns, 
mean‘time and mean‘while, 
present time ;—adv., during the 
time. 

mean (3), v. [A.S.], to have in the 
mind ; to intend.—past and p.p., 
meant (ment).—n., mean’‘ing, 
that which is intended; the 
thought that a word, etc., raises 
in the mind. 

mean’der (méin'dér), n. [Gk. 
Maiandros, the name of a stream 
with many windings], a course 
with many windings ;—v., to 
flow in such a course.—a., 
mean’dering, flowing in a 
winding course ;—n., a winding 
course, 

measles (mézls), n. [E.], a con- 
tagious fever causing red spots on 
the skin.—as.,, measled and 
measly, ill with measles. 

meas‘ure (mezh’ir), n. [Fr.,. from 
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L. menstra], that by which size 
is marked ; size ; time in music, 
or the arrangement of syllables 
in poetry ; a slow dance ; proper 
amount or proportion ; degree ; 
an action to gain an end ;—v., to 
find out the Jength, etce.; to 
mark out; to distribute; to be 


medley 


of each; to try to make two 
persons friends ;—a., lying be- 
tween ; acting asa means.—adv., 
me‘diately.—s., media’‘tion, 
an attempt to make two parties 
friends; me’diator, one who 
mediates or pleads for.—a., 
mediator ‘ial. 


of a certain size or extent.—as., | med‘ieal, a. [Fr., from L. medicus, 


meas’ured, made to the right 
size ; bounded ; steady ; meas’- 
urable, that can be measured ; 
not of a great amount. — %.. 
meas’urement, act of measur- 
ing ; amount found by measuring. 
meat, n. [A.S.], flesh used as food ; 
any food.—a., mea’ty, full of 


meat. 

mechan’ie (mékdn’ik) and me- 
ehan‘ical, as. [Gk. méchané, a 
MACHINE], belonging to the mak- 
ing or constructing of machines ; 
made by a machine; done by 


a doctor], pertaining to the heal- 
ing of diseases ; containing some- 
thing that heals.—ns., med‘iea- 
ment, anything used in healing ; 
med ‘icine (med’sin), the science 
or practice of healing ; anything 
used as a means of healing.—a., 
medic’inal (médis‘indl), pertain- 
ing to medicine ; having healing 
properties.—v., med‘ieate, to 
mix with medicine; to drug; 
to treat with medicine.—a., 
med‘ieative, having the power 
of healing. : 


habit and without thought.—wns., | medieval (médié’vdl), a. [L. med- 


mechan’‘ie, one who works with 
tools; (pl.) the science con- 


ius, middle; aevum, an age], 
belonging to the Middle Ages. 


cerned with machines and their | me‘diédere, a. [Fr., from L. medid- 


work; mech‘anism (mek’dn- 
izm), the construction of a 
machine ; the means by which 
results are produced ; mechani’- 
cian (mekanish’an), person 


cris (medius, middle)], not of a 
high degree of excellence ; of a 
middle rank or quality.—~n., 
médioe’rity, a middle state or 
degree ; a somewhat low place. 


skilled in making machinery. med ‘itate, v. [L. meditdari], to think 


med‘al, n. [Fr., from L. metallum, 
METAL], a piece of metal like a 
eoin with a figure or inscription 
stamped upon it; a reward of 
merit.—ns., medal’lion (méddl’- 


over ; to give much thought to ; 
to dwell on in the mind.—., 
medita’‘tion, deep thought.—a., 
meditative, given to deep 
thought. 


ién), a large medal; medallist, | Mediterra’nean, n. [L. medius, 


one who has gained a medal; 
maker of medals. 


middle; terra, the earth], the 
sea between Europe and Africa. 


med’dle, v. [I'r., corrupted from | me’dium, zn. [L. medium, neut. of 


med. L. misculdre (L. miscére, to 
MIx)], to take to do with another 
person’s affairs without a right ; 
to take to do with unnecessarily. 
—n., med’dler.—as., med’dle- 
some, fond of meddling ; med’- 
dling, interfering without right ; 
—n., interference. 


medius), the middle place ; some- 
thing between two ; any means of 
acting ; a person through whom 
spirits are said to speak and act ; 
that through which anything 
acts; (pl.) me’diums and 
me’dia ;—a., holding a middle 
place or degree. 


mediaeval. See MEDIEVAL. med‘lar, n. [0.Fr., from Gk. 


me‘dial, a. [L. medius, middle], 
belonging to an average or to a 


mespilé), a tree with a fruit like 
a small apple. 


quantity between two extremes. | med’ley, n. [O.Fr., from same 


me’diate, v. [late L. medidre, to be 
between (medius, between)], to 
come between two as the friend 


root as MEDDLE], a mixed and 
confused mass; a song made 
up of parts of others. 


medulla 


spinal cord ; the pith of a hair 
or plant,—as., medul’lar and 
medullary, belonging to, made 
of, or like marrow. 

meed, n. [A.S.], reward deserved, 
or pay earned, 

meek, a. [O.Ger.], having a soft 
spirit or temper; not easily 
made angry.—n., meek’ness, 
quietneéss of spirit or temper. 

meer’schaum (mér’shawm), n. 
(Ger. meer, the sea; schawim, 
foam], a fine clay used to make 
tobacco -pipes, once supposed to 
be hardened foarn. 

meet (1), a. [A.S. mélan; same 
root as MOOT), according to 
measure ; fitted, as for a pur- 
pose ; fit.—n., meet’ness, 

meet (2), v. [A.S. gemaele, akin to 
above), to come face to face with ; 
to cotne upon or find ; to beable 
to auswer ; to hold a meeting ;— 

. N%,& Meeting, especially of hunts- 
ineh.—past and p.p., met,—ns., 
Meet’ing, a coming together ; 
people met for a purpose; a 
erossing or joining of lines or 
roads ; meeting-house, a house 
for meetings ; a place of worship. 

meg’aphone, n. [Gk. mega, great, 
-PHONE], an instrument enabling 
one to send one’s voice a long 
distance, 

meiosis (midz’is), n. [Gk, meidn, 
jess), figure of speech giving an 
understatement ; opposite of 
hyperbole. 

melancholy (mel’dnkoli), n. [0O. 
Fr., from Gk. melancholia (melas, 
black ; chole, bile)], lowness of 
spirits ; gloomy thoughts some- 
times causing upsoundness of 
mind ;—a,., depressed in spirits, 
causing grief; also melan- 
cholic, given to melancholy. 

mélée’ (mel’d),n. [ Fr. (see MEDLEY )), 
& confused fight among a number. 

me’liorate, v. [L. melior, better], 
to make better ; ameliorate.—n., 
meliora’tion, a making better. 

mellif‘luent (mélifluént) and mel- 

fMluous, as. (L. mel, honey ; 

fluens (fluére, to flow)], flowing 
as U with honey; sweetly or 
smoothly dowing, aa speech. 
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medul’la, 7, [L. medulla, marrow], | mellow (mel’d), a. 


memory 


[A.S. melu, 
MEAL (2); mearu,. soft], quite 
ripe ; soft and tender ; rich and 
pleasing to the senses ;—v., to 
become soft by ripeness.—n., 
mellowness, 

melodra’ma, vn. 
song; DRAMA), a sensational 
play; formerly, a play with 
songs and music.—a., melo- 
dramatiic, of the nature of a 
melodrama ; sensational. 

mel’ody, ». [0.Fr., from Gk. 
melodia (melos, a tune; ddé, a 
song)], a series of sweet sounds ; 
a simple air or tune.—a., melo’ 
dious.—s., _melo’diousness ; 
melo‘dian, a kind of accordion. 

mel’on, n. (Gk. mélon, an apple), 
a large juicy fruit of the gourd 
family. 

melt, v. [A.S.], to make or grow 
liquid by heat ; to waste away; 
to become tender. 

member, x. [Fr., from L. mem- 
brum), a limb or part of a body ; 
one of a society, ete.—n., mem’- 
bership, the persons that make 
up a society. 

mem’brane, n. [L. membrana 
(membrum, & MEMBER)], a thin 
skin, esp, On members of the 
body or the seeds of plants.— 
a, Mem’branous or mem- 
bra’neous, made up of or like 
@ membrane. 

memen’to, n. [L. imper. of memi- 
nisse, to remember], something 
to keep a person from forgetting ; 
a keepsake ; pl., mementos, 

mem ‘oir (mem‘wor), n. [Fr., from L. 
memoria), & short account from 
the writer’s own recollection ; a 
history of a person ; an account 
of the business done by a society. 

memopran’dum, n. [l. gerund of 
memordGre, to tell], a note to help 
the memory ; (pl.) memoran’da, 

memory, 2. [O.Fr., from L. 
meméria], power of remember- 
ing ; the time during which past 
things can be remembered ; that 
which is remembered. — a., 
memorable, worth remember- 
ing ; not easily forgotten ;—v., 
memorize, to commit to mem- 
ory.—n., memorial, that which 


[Gk. melos, a 


aaa 
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keeps one from being forgotten ;) men’tor, n. [Gk. Mentor, an old 


a written statement laid before a 
court, etc., as the ground of a 
petition.—v., memor'’ialize, to 
lay a memorial before.—wn., 
memor'’ialist, one who presents 
or signs a memorial. 

men‘ace (men'ds), ». [Fr., from 
L. mindcia], a threat ;—v., to 
threaten. — a., meon‘acing. — 
adv., men’acingly. 

menagerie (méndj'éri), n. [Fr., 
from root of MANSION], a place 
for keeping and showing wild 
animals; a collection of wild 
animals. 

mend, v. [AMEND], to remove a 
fault; to put a broken part 
right ; to repair; to make or 
grow better. 

menda’cious (-shus), a. [L. men- 
daz, lying), given to telling lies ; 
made up of falsehoods.—n., 
mendac’ity (mendds‘iti), a habit 
of lying ; a false statement. 

men‘dicant, a. [L. mendicus, a 
beggar], living by begging ;—- 
n., a beggar, esp. a begging friar 
or monk.—ns., men’dicaney and 
mendie’ity (mendis‘iti), state of 
being a beggar. 

me’nial, a. (O.Fr. meinic, a house- 
hold, from L. mansio, a MANSION], 
belonging to or doing the work of 
a servant ;—n., a servant; a 
person of low tastes or habits. 

meningi'tis, n. (Gr. meninx, a 
membrane}, inflammation of the 
membranes of the brain or spinal 


cord. 

men‘surable (men’shurdbl), a. 
late L. mensiirdbilis (mensira. 
@ MEASURE)), that can be meas- 
ured.—n., Mensura’tion, pro- 
cess or art of measuring. 

men’tal, a. [L. mens, the mind], 
pertaining to the mind ; done in 
the mind.—n., mentality, qual- 
ity of mind.—adv., mentally. 

men’thol, n. (L. mentha, mint], a 
waxy-like substance made from 
oil of peppermint. 

men‘tion (men’shén), n. [Fr., from 
L. mentio, from root of mens), a 
speaking about anything ;—v., 
to speak of or write about; to 
state a fact. 


Greek sage], a wise and faithful 
counsellor. 

men’u, n. [Fr., from L. miniitus, 
small], a list of the articles of food 
for a meal, 

mepr’cantile, a. [Fr., from It. 
mercantile(mercante, MERCHANT)], 
having to do with buying and 
selling ; carrying on trade. 

mep’cenary, a. [I’r., from L. mer- 
céndrius, @ person hired (merces, 
wages)], serving for pay ; moved 
by desire of gain ; done for gain ; 
selfish ;—n., one who is hired ; 
a hired soldier; one who acts 
for money, not from duty, 

mer’cer, n. [Fr., from L. merr, 
MERCHANDISE], @ merchant; a 
dealer in silk and other textiles, 

merchandise, n. [Fr. marchan- 
dise), the goods of a merchant ; 
that which is bought and sold ; 
buying and selling. 

mer’chant, ». (O.Fr. marchant, 
from L. mercans, trading, from 
merx, MERCHANDISE), one who 
buys and sells ;—a., belonging 
to trade.—n., mer’chantman, 
a trading -ship. , 

mer’ciry, n. [O.Fr., from L. Mer- 
curius, the god of traffic], a silver 
liquid metal, called also quick- 
silver ; (Mer’eiry) the planet 
nearest the sun; any carrier of 
news ; a newspaper.—a., mer- 
eur‘ial, like Mercury ; active ; 
changeable ; containing quick- 
silver. 

mepr’cy, n. [Fr., from L. merces, 
reward (in late L., pity)], kind- 
ness towards the helpless ;_ will- 
ingness to forgive an injury ; an 
act of mercy.—as., merciful, 
ready to forgive or spare; un- 
willing to punish or give pain ; 
mer’ciless, without mercy or 
pity; hard -hearted.—n., mer’ey- 
seat, the covering of the ark of 
the covenant ; the throne of God. 

mere (1), a. (I. merus], unmixed ; 
nothing else than.—adv., mere’- 
ly, in this and in no other way ; 
purely ; only. 

mere (2), n. [A.S., akin to L. mare, 
sea), a marsh or pool of standing 


merid’ian, a. 


meretricious 
meretricious (merétrish’us), a. [L. 


meretriz, a harlot (merére, to 
earn)], of or like a harlot ; tempt- 
ing by false show; showy and 
false. 


merge (mérj), v. [L. mergére, to 


plunge], to throw or push under 
water ; to be swallowed up or 
lost. 

{O.Fr., from L. 
merididnus (meridiés, mid-day)}, 
belonging to mid-day; at its 
highest point, as the sun at noon ; 
—wn., mid-day, the highest point ; 
an imaginary circle passing 
through any place on the earth’s 
surface, and through the North 
and South Poles; a similar circle 
in the sky, crossed by the sun at 
mid-day.—a., merid’‘ional, be- 
longing tothe meridian; southern. 


meringue (mer’-ang), n. [Fr.], a 


small hollow cake made of sugar 
and white of eggs. 


meri'no (méré’nd), n.[Sp., from late 


L. majorinus (major, greater)], a 
sheep with fine wool; a cloth 
made from this wool ;—a., be- 
longing to the merino sheep ; 
made of its wool. 
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mesh, n. 


mes’merize, v. 


mess, 7. 


metal 


a doctor of the time of Henry vm, 
noted for his funny sayings], one 
who makes sport for others; a 
buffoon ; mer’ry-thought, the 
forked bone of a fowl’s breast. 
{A.S. max, mase (see 
MASH)], the opening between the 
threads of a net ; (pl.) network ; 
—v., to catch in a net. 

(Mesmer, a Ger- 
man doctor], to bring on a state 
of the nervous system where the 
person mesmerized acts uncon- 
sciously under the control of the 
mesmerist ; to hypnotize.—a., 
mesmer’‘ie, produced by mes- 
merism.—ns., mes’merism, 
practice of mesmerizing ; mes’- 
merpist, one who mesmerizes. 
{Fr., from L. missum, 
sent; mittére, to send; see 
MASS], a portion of food set on 
the table ; a number of persons 
who take food together ; a con- 
fused mixture disagreeable to the 
sight ; a state of disorder or of 
dirt; a position of difficulty 
caused by blundering ;—v., to eat 
at a table with others ; to supply 
such a table.—n., mess’mate. 


merit, n. [O.Fr., from L. meritum, 
deserved (merére, to earn)), that 
which deserves honour or reward; 
worth ; goodness; something 
deserved or earned; (pl.) the 
rights or wrongs of a question ; 
—v., to gain or deserve ; to earn 
by service.—a., meritdr’ious, 
deserving reward. 

merk, 7. [see mark], an old Scot- 
tish coin worth 134d. sterling. 

merle (mérl), n. (L. merila), the 


mess’age (mes’aj), n. (Fr., from 
Low L. missdlicum (L. mittére, 
to send)), something sent; in- 
formation sent from one person 
to another.—., messenger, one 
sent with a message ; an officer 
of the law. 

Messi’ah, n. [Heb.], the anointed 
one; the deliverer whom the 
Jews expected; a name of 
Christ.—a., Messianic. 

messuage (mes’waj), n. [Fr., from 


blackbird. med. L. mansudgium, a manor- 
merlin, n. [Fr.], a small kind of house (L. mansa, see MANSE, 
hawk. Skeat)], a dwelling-house with 


mer’lon, n. [Fr., from It. merlo, 
battlement], one of the solid parts 
of a battlement. 
mer’maid, n. [MERE (2), MAID], @ 
fabulous sea-animal, with the 
upper part like a woman and the 
lower part like a fish. 
mer’ry, a. [A.S., akin to MIRTH), 
of fun; joyful; causing 
laughter ; noisy and gay.—ws., 
mer’riment, fun and laughter ; 
mer’ry-andrew [Andrew Borde, 


the buildings and land about it. 
metal, n. [O.Fr., from L. metal- 
lum), @ name given to a certain 
class of substances (iron, lead, 
gold, silver, ete.) ; broken stones 
for covering roads ; (pl.) the rails 
of a railway ;—v., to cover-with 
metal. — pres. p., metalling ; 
pp., metalled.—as., metal’lic 
and met/‘alline, belonging to 
or like metal; made of metal ; 
metallif’erous, producing 


eee 


metallurgy 


metals.—v., met’allize, to form 
into a metal ; to mix with metal. 
—ns., met’allist, one skilled in 
metals ; met’alloid, something 
having the form or appearance of 
a metal, as sulphur, carbon, ete. 
met’allurgy, n. [Gk. metallon, 
ergos, working], the art of work- 
ing metals.—x., met’allurgist, 
one who works in metals, 
metamor’phosis, 7. [Fr., from 
Gk. metamorphosis, (META-, mor- 
phé, form)], a change of form or 
shape ; (pl.) metamor’phoses. 
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metropolis 


[Gk. lithos, a stone], a meteoric 
stone; meteorol’ogy (métédr- 
ol'6ji), the science which de- 
scribes the changes in the air, 
esp. the weather, winds, etc. ; 
meteorol’ogist, one who studies 
the weather. 

me’ter, n. [Fr., from Gk. metron, 
@ measure], an instrument for 
measuring gas burned or water 
used, etc. 

methinks’, v. impers. [A.S. thyn- 
can, to seem (not to think)], it 
seems to me. 


—a., metamor’phic, showing | meth‘od, n. [Fr., from Gk. metho- 


change of form, as rocks laid 
down by the action of water 
and afterwards altered by that 
of heat.—v., metamor’phose, 
to change into another form. 

met’aphor, n. [fr., from Gk. 
metaphora (META-, pherein, to 
bear)], a form of words in which 
a thing is spoken of under the 
name or likeness of something 
else; as, the ship ploughs the 
waves.—as., metaphor‘ie and 
metaphor’ical, in the form of 
or containing a metaphor. 

metaphys’ies, n. [Gk. meta ta 
physika, beyond natural science], 
the study of the first principles 
of being ; the science of pure 
being ; the study of mind.—a., 
metaphys‘ical, belonging to 
metaphysics.—»., metaphysi- 
cian (-zish’dn), one who studies 
metaphysics. 

metath’esis, n. [Gk. MEeTA-, thésis, 
a placing], a change of place 
among the letters or syllables of 
a word, as meter and metre, firth 
and frith. 

mete, v. [A.S.], to measure. 

metempsycho’sis  (métempsikd’- 
sis), n. (Gk. META-, em, en, in; 
psyche, soul], passage of the soul 
at death into another creature’s 
body ; (pl.) metempsychoses. 

me’teor, n. (Gk. metedron, in the 
air], something floating in the 
air; a luminous body shooting 
across the sky ; a shooting star. 
—a., meteor’ic, belonging to or 
consisting of meteors ; influenced 
by the weather; dazzling but 
short-lived.—~ns., meteorite 


dos, & plan), way of doing any- 
thing ; order in seeking after 
what is wanted ; plan of arrang- 
ing.—a., methodical, arranged 
in an orderly way; working 
according to method.—ns., 
Meth’odist, one of the sect 
founded by John Wesley, so 
called from the strictness of their 
manner of living ; Meth’odism, 
their beliefs and mode of wor- 
ship.—as., _Methodis’tie and 
Methodis'tical, like the Meth- 
odists ; strict.—v., meth’odize, 
to bring into order; to arrange 
in a proper manner, 

meth’ylated spirit, n. [Gk. methy, 
spirit ; Aylé, wood], pure alcohol 
mixed with 10 per cent. of 
wood spirit. 

metic’ulous, a [L. meticulosus 
(metus, fear)], over-careful about 
trivial details. 

meton’ymy, n. [ Gk. MEra-, onyma, 
@ name], a figure of speech in 
which one word is put for an- 
other which suggests it, as the 
purse for money. 

me’tre (mé'lér), n. [see METER], the 
arrangement of syllables in verse ; 
a French measure of nearly 39} 
inches.—as., met’rie and met’- 
pical, belonging to metre; in 
the form of verse ; according to 
the arrangement of syllables in 
verse ; according to the decimal 
system of weights and measures, 

met’ronome (-ndm), n. [Gk. me- 
tron, a measure; nomé, distri- 
bution], an instrument for beat- 
ing time in music. 

metrop‘olis, n. [Gk., ‘mother- 
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city ’ (métér, pdlis)], the chief 
city of a country ; the city of an 
archbishop,—a., metropol'itan, 
belonging to a metropolis ;—n., 
an archbishop or primate. 

mettle (meil), n. (aera), high 
spirit ; energy or courage.—as., 
met’'tled and met’tlesome, 
having high spirit. 

mew (1) (mi), n. [A.S.), a sea-gull. 

mew (2) (mi), v. [B., imit.], to 
ery as a cat ;—wx., the cry of a 


e 

mew (3) (mi), v. (Fr. muer, from 
L. mitdre, to change), to shed or 
cast feathers; to shut up when 
mewing ; to enclose ;—n., a cage 
for hawks while mewing; (pl.), a 
row of stables (because in 1534 
the king’s stables were built where 
the mews had been). 

mezzo-soprano Sige ty m [L. 
medius, middle), singer whose 
volce is midway between a 
soprano and an alto. 

mias’'ma, nn. [Gk., a stain), 
poisonous particles from my 


mi’ea, n. [L. miea, a small bit), a 
glittering mineral that divides 
into plates of great thinness, 

Mich’aelmas = (mik’élmds) —n. 
(mass (2)], the feast of St. 
Miehael (29th September), 

mi‘erobe, n. [Gk. mikros, small ; 
bios, life), a living ain or speck, 
especially one causing disease in 
the bodies of animals. 

mi‘erocosm, » [Gk.  mikros, 
stall; kosmos, the world), man 
considered as a small universe. 

micrometer, n. (Gk. mikros, 
stall; -METER), an instrument 
for making very small measure - 
ments, 

mierophone, n. [ Gk. mikros, small; 
phéné, a sound), an instrument 
tor increasing the intensity of 
sounds, 

tmi/eroseope, n. (Gk. mikros, 
small; -scoPs), an instrument 
for viewing details of very sinall 


objects.—as., mieroscop‘ie and 
pa p'ieal, belonging to a 
micrescope ; made or seen only 


by the aid of a microscope ; 


might 


having.the power of a micro- 


scope. 
mid, a. [A.S.], in the middle of; 


middle.—n., mid’day, noon,— 
as., mid‘land, in the interior of 
a country; at a distance from 
the sea; mid’night, at or be- 
longing to the middle of thé 
night ;—2., twelve o’clock at 
night.—ns., mid’rib, a con- 
tinuation of the leaf-stalk to the 
point of the leaf; mid’riff [Arif, 
the belly], the diaphragm.—e., 
mid’ship, belonging to or being 
in the middle of a ship.—adv., 
mid’ships, in the middle of a 
ship ;—-n. pl., the middle part 
of a ship.—ns., mid’shipman, 
a@ lower officer on board a ship 
of war; midst, the middle; 
—adv. and prep., in the middle 
of.—ns., mid’summer, the 
time about the 2lst of June; 
Mid’summer Day, the 24th of 
June; mid’way, the middle of 
the distance ;—a., half-way on ; 
—adv., half-way.—ns., mid’- 
wife [A.S. mid, with], a woman 
who assists in childbirth ; (pl.) 
mid’wives (mid’wivz); mid’- 
wifery (mid’wifri), art or practice 
of a midwife ; mid’winter, the 
time about the 21st of December. 


mid‘dle, a, [A.S.j], between two; 


at an equal distance from both 
ends or sides ;—x., the middle 
point or part.—s., mid’dleman, 
one who does business between 
two others ; one who rents land 
and lets it out in small portions ; 
Mid’die Ages, the years from 
the fifth century a.p. to the 
fifteenth.-a., mid’dling, of 
middle size, rank, state, or 
quality ; about equally distant 
from both ends. 


midge (mij), n. [A.S.], a small fly ; 


a gnat.—n., midget, very small 
ersol. 


mien (mén), n. (Fr. mine, a look, 


prob. from late L. mindre, L. 
mindri, to threaten), the appear- 
ance or bearing of a person ; 
look er expression. 


might (1) (mit), v. See MAY. 
might (2) (mii), n. [A.S. miht, from 


sulue rout es MAY], power; 


mignonette 


strength of body or mind ; 
of purpose.—a., migh’ ty, hav- 
ing great power; of great size 
or quality. 

mignhonette’ (minydnet’), n. [Fr., 
‘a little darling (mignon)], an 
annual plant with sweet-smelling 
flowers. 

mi‘grate, v. [L. migrdre, to re- 
move], to go to dwell in another 
place or country.—n., migra’- 
tion, act of changing one’s abode. 
—a., migratory. 

Mikado (mikad’o), n. (Jap.], the 
sovereign of Japan. 

mi‘lage or mileage. See under 


MILE, 

mileh, a. [A.S., akin to MILK], 
giving milk. 

mild (mild), a. [A.S.], soft in 
manner or temper; not easily 
made angry; sweet or soft to 


the senses ; not strong or violent. 
—n., mild’ness, 

mildew, n. [A.S., from root of L. 
mel, honey, and DEW], a whitish 
fungous growth on the leaves and 
stems of plants ; a similar growth 
on textiles, leather, etc. ;—v., to 
eover or become covered with 
mildew. 

mile, n. [F'r. from L. mille (passus), 
1,000 (paces)], a measure of 
1,760 yards.—s., mileage or 
milage (mildj), distance in 
miles; money paid per milo; 
mile’stone, a stone marking the 

. distance of a mile. 

mil’foil, n. [O.Fr., from L. mille- 
folium (mille, a thousand; foliwm, 
@ leaf)], a plant, called also yar- 
Tow, with leaves cut into many 
small divisions. 

miliary (il’idri), a. [L. miliwm, 
MILLET], accompanied by smail 
red pimples like millet-seeds, as 
a miliary fever. 

militant, «. (Fr., from L. militdre, 
to act as a soldier], engaged in 
war; serving as a soldier ; fond 
of fighting.—a., military, be- 
longing to or like a soldier ; done 
by soldiers; arising out of a 
soldier’s duty or service ;—n., 
the whole body of soldiers.—v., 
mil‘itate, to fight (against); to 
be opposed (to). 
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force | militia (milish’d), n. (L. militia, 


millepede 


warfare, troops], a body of men 
enrolled and drilled fer home 
service. 

milk, n. [A.S.], a white fluid pro- 
duced by some animals as food 
for their young ;~-v., to draw 
milk from.—wns., milk’maid, & 
woman who milks cows or who 
works in a dairy; milk’sop, a 
piece of bread soaked in milk ; 
a weak, silly fellow ; milk’weed, 
@ common weed, so called from 
its milky juice—de., mil’ky, 
made of or like milk; yielding 
milk ; without spirit or energy, 
—ns., TY quality of 


being milky ; Mil’ky Way, the 
eee 

mill, m. [A.S. myln, from late L, 
mulina, L. mola (molére, to 


grind)], a machine for grinding or 
erushing ; a building in which 
corn is ground or whero manu- 
factures carried on ;=-«, to 
grind ; to shape, clean, or finish 
cloth ; to indent the border of a 
coin ; (of cattle) to surge round 
in @ mass.—ns., mill’-dam apd 
mill’-pond, a bank across a 
stream to gather water to drive 
@ mill-wheel; a large oir 
in which water is stored to drive 
@ mill; mil’ler, one who has or 
works in a corn-mill ; mil’ling, 
act of putting through a will, of 
fulling cloth or of scoring the 
edge of a coin; mill’-race, the 
stream that drives a mill ; mill’- 
wright (mil‘rit), a workman who 
makes or repairs the machinery 
of @ mill. 

millen’nium, n. [L. mille, a thou- 
sand; annus, a year], a period 
of one thousand years, esp. that 
mentioned in Revelation xx., 
when Christ shall return and 
reign for a thousand years.—#is., 
mill’enary, millenar’ian, con- 
sisting of a thousand years ; be- 
longing to the millennium ;--n., 
one who believes in the millen- 
nium.—a., millen‘nial, belong- 
ing to the millennium. 

mil’lepede, n. [L. mille, a thou- 
sand ; pes, a foot], a small animal 
with very many feet. 
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milles’imal, a., thousandth ; made 
up of thousandth parts. 

mil‘let, ». [Fr., from L. milium], 
a cereal bearing a great number 
of small round seeds, used as 
food. 


minion 


state of a person’s thought or 
will ;—v., to fix the mind on ; to 
obey; to have in mind.—as., 
min’ded, having the mind fixed ; 
mindful, not forgetting ; looke 
ing well to. 


milliard (mil'idrd), n. [Fr., from | mine (1), poss. pron. [A.S. min, gen. 


L. mille], a thousand millions. 


sing. of ic, I], belonging to me. 


milligram, mil‘limetre, ns. [Fr., | mine (2), v. [Fr., etym. ?], to dig 


from L. mille, a thousand + 
GRAM and METRE], a thousandth 
part of a gram, metre. 

mil‘liner, n. [perhaps from Milan 
in Italy], one who makes women’s 
hats, etc.—., mil'linery, articles 
made by a milliner, 

mil’lion (mil’ydn), n. [Fr., from It. 
millione (L. mille, a thousand)], 
a thousand times a thousand.— 
n., Millionaire, one possessing 
a million pounds or dollars, 

mil'liped. Sce mMILLEPEDE. 

milt, n. [A.S., from root of MELT], 
the spleen; the spawn of the 
male fish, corresponding to the 
roe in the female.—wzx., mil’ter, 
a male fish. 

mime, v. [Gk. mimos, an actor], to 
act a story by movement without 
the help of speech ;—x., a play 
suitable for miming.—v.,mim‘ie, 
to act like someone else ;—n., 
one who acts or speaks like 
another.—pres. p., mimicking ; 
p.p., mimicked.—n., mim ‘iery, 


below the ground ; to dig under 
@ building in order to bring it 
down ; to ruin by slow or secret 
means ;—., a pit from which 
metals are dug; a pit under a 
wall to bring it down; a pit in 
which explosives are used to 
destroy buildings, bridges, or 
roads ; a floating case filled with 
explosives which are fired on 
contact ; a rich source of wealth. 
—ns., mi‘ner, one who works in 
amine; min/‘eral, that which is 
dug out of a mine ; any natural 
substance not animal or vegetable 
esp. if mixed with metal ;—a., 
belonging to minerals; mixed 
with or of the nature of minerals 
containing mineral  salts.—v, 
min’eralize, to turn into min- 
eral; to mix with a mineral.— 
ns., Mineral’ogy, the science 
of minerals ; the art of arrang- 
ing and describing minerals; 
mineral’ogist, one skilled in 
minerals. 


acting or speaking like another. | mingle (ming’gl), v. [A.S., from 


min/aret, 2. [Sp., from Arab. 
mandrat, a lighthouse], a high 
slim turret on a mosque from 


same root as AMONG], to mix 
together ; to unite into a mass ; 
to join in intercourse or society.. 


which the muezzin calls the|min‘iature (min‘idtar), n. [Fr., 


people to prayer. 
min‘atory, a. [L. mindidrius 
(mindari, to threaten)], threaten - 


from L. minium, red lead], a 
small painting, esp. on ivory ; 
anything on a small scale ;—a., 
on a small scale ; much reduced. 


mince (mins), v. [O.Fr., from Low | min‘im, n. [O.Fr., from L. mini- 


L. minutidre (see MINUTE)], to 

cut into very small bits ; to gloss 

over; to keep back a part in 

3 to affect fineness in 

speaking or walking; to walk 

with short steps.—-vs., mince, 

finely chopped meat; mince- 

meat, minced mixture of raisins 
currants, peel, etc. 

mind, n. [A.S. ge-mynd], the power 


mus, least], something very small; 
the smallest measure of liquids 
=, of a drachm; a note in 
music=half a semibreve.—v., 
minimize, to make as small as 
possible; to diminish. —xn., 
min’‘imum, the least possible 
size or quantity ; (pl.) min’ima ; 
—da., of the smallest possible 
amount (opposed to MAXIMUM). 


which thinks ; the whole inner | min/‘ion, n. (Fr. mignon, etym. 1] 


nature or spirit of man; the 


one greatly loved; a flatterer ; 
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a slavish dependent; a small 
kind of printing type. 

min‘ish, v. [O.Fr., from Low L. 
minitidre (see MINUTE)], to make 
less ; to diminish. 

min‘ister, n. [Fr., from L. minister, 


mire 


money was coined], a place where 
money is coined; a source of 
great supply; — v., to coin 
money ; to invent.—wn., min’- 
tage (min’‘tij), the coin minted ; 
duty paid for coining. 


a seryant], a servant; one who | mint (2),n. [A.S., from L. menthal, 


acts for another, esp. fora govern- 
ment; one entrusted with a 
share in the government; a 
clergyman ;—v., to attend to, as 


a strongly-smelling plant, with 
flowers in whorls. Important 
varieties are spearmint and 
peppermint. 


a servant; to supply things|min‘dend, n. [L. minuére, to 


needed.—a., ministe’rial, of or 
pertaining to ministry or service, 


Jessen), the number from which 
another is subtracted. 


—ns., ministra’tion, a minister- | minuet (min-u-et’), n. [Fr., from 


. ing or serving; the work of a 
minister ; min/‘istry, the duties 
of a minister ; the clergy ; the 
body of men who manage the 


mink, n. [Swed.], a small stoat-like 


minn’ow (min’d), n. [A.S. myne, 
from min. small], a very small 
fresh-water fish ; the young of 
larger fish. 
mi’nor, a. [L., comp. of parvus], 
smaller; of less importance ; 
| lower; (in music) having the 
third note of the scale only three 
semitones above the keynote 
(comp. MAJOR) ;—n., a person 
less than 21 years of age.—wns., 
Mi’norite, one of the lesser 
brothers or monks of the order 


of being under age; age below 


L. miniitus, made MINUTE], a 
slow, graceful dance with short 
steps, or the music played for 


i 
government of a country. mi‘nus, a. [L. minus, less], less by ; 


—n., the sign (—) of subtraction. 


animal valued for its fur. minute’, a. (L. miniitus, small), 


very small; attending to small 
things; exact.—n., min‘ute 
(min‘it), the sixtieth part of an 
hour or of a degree; a small 
space of time ; a note or jotting 
of business ;—v., to make a short 
note of.—ns., min’ute-book, a 
book in which minutes are 
written ; min’ute-gun, a gun 
fired as a signal of distress, 
usually every minute ; min‘ute- 
hand, the hand of a clock which 
marks the minutes, 


of St. Francis ; minor’ity, state | minu’tiae (min@’shid), n. pl [L.1, 


very small things ; petty details, 


21 years; the smaller number (of | minx, n. [Low Ger. minsk, wench 


people) (opposed to MAJORITY). 


Crete; Gk. fauros, a bull], a 
fabled monster, half-man, half- 
bull, killed by Theseus. 
min‘ster, n. [A.S., corrupted from 
L. monastérium), the church of 
a monastery ; any large church. 
min’strel, n. [O.}'r., from late L, 
ministeridlis (see MINISTERIAL)], 


(Ger. mensch, man)], a pert girl. 


‘otaur, n. (Minos, king of | mir’acle, n. (O.Fr., from L. mird- 


culum (mirdari, to wonder)], a rare 
or wonderful event ;— so: 
beyond the power of man ; some- 
thing out of the common course 
of nature.—a., miprae’tlous, 
like a miracle ; very wonderful ; 
done by more than human 
power.—n., mirac’dlousness, 


| one who entertained others by | mirage (mirazh’) n. [Fr., from L. 


| playing or singing ; a poet who 
| sang while he played on an in- 
strument.—n., min’strelsy, the 
art and practice of a minstrel ; a 
| band of performers or a collection 


mint (1), n. [A.S. mynet, from L. 
Monéta, Juno, in whose temple 


miradri, to wonder at], a false 
appearance, in which a refiected 
image is seen in the sky, or the 
sand of the desert looks like 
water ; an illusion. 


of songs. mire, n. [Scand.], deep mud ; soft 


ground in which the feet sink ; 
—v., to stick or cause to stick in 


mirror 


mud; to soil with mire.—a., 
mip’y. 
mir‘ror, n. [Fr., from L. mirdri, 
to gaze], a polished surface to 
refiect light; a looking-glass ; 
a true image or example ;—v., 
to act like a mirror. 
mirth, n. [A.S., from C.; same 
root as meRRY), joy or gladness 
shown by looks or actions ; 
ane merriment. 
pref. (A.S. mis-, amiss, and 
mor mes-, L. minus, less], 
wrongly ; ill (as in musconpvcT, 
) 


MISE) 4 
misadven’ture, n. [MIs-], an un- 
fortunate adventure ; ill-luck. 
misalli‘ance, n., an unsuitable 
_ marriage. 
mis’anthrope or misan’thropist, 
n. (Gk. misein, to hate; an- 
. thrdpos, & man), a hater of man- 
misanthropic and 


Py: 
misapply’, v. [mis-], to apply 
to use for a wrong 
purpose. 


misapprehend’ >» v., to take a 
wrong meaning out of. ——n., mis- 
apprehen’sion, a wrong under- 
standing ; misconception. 

tmhisappro’priate, v., to use for a 
wrohg purpose.—n., misappro- 


on. 
become’ (misbekiim’), v., to 
be unbeeoming; not to fit 
past, misbeecame; p.p. mis- 
become. 
misbehave’, v. [Mis], to behave 
badly.—n., misbeha’viour (mis- 


> seh oned 
believe’ (-lév’), v. 


(ms-], to 


wrongly.—n., misealeula’tion. 
miseall’, v. {ams-], to call by a 
name; toabuse ; to revile. 
misear’ry, v. [Mis-], to carry or 
go wrong; to fail; to be un- 
successful; to give birth to 
before the proper time.—n., 
miscar’riage, failure. 
miscella’neous, a. [L. miscelld- 
neus (miscére, to MIX)}, not ail of 
one kind.—n., miscellany (or 
mis‘elani), a mixture of diiferent 
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miser 

kinds; a collection of writings 

on different subjects, 

misechance’, vn. [O.lr. mis-], ill- 
fortune ; calamity. 

mischief (mis' chif ), n. (O,Fr. mes, 
Mis- ; chef, the head], that which 
turns out ill or does harm ; cause 
of trouble; wrong-doing.—a., 
mischievous (mis’chiviis), caus- 
ing or fond of mischief, 

misconceive’ (miskdnsév’), v., to 
conceive or understand wrongly. 
—n., misconception (-shdn), a 
wrong understanding. 

miscon’duct, m. (MIs-], bad _ be- 
haviour.—v., ™ uct’, to 
act badly. 

miscon’strue (miskén’siroo) v., to, 

construe wrongly ; to take the 

wrong meaning from.—n., mis- 


construc’tion (-shdén), wrong 
meaning, 
miscount’, v. [Fr. mis-], to count 


wrongly ;—n., & wrong counting. 

miscreant. (mis? kré-ant), n. (O.Fr. 
mescreant (mes, MIS-; lL. crédére, 
to believe)], one who acts without 
principle; an utterly wicked 
fellow. 

misdate’, v. [mis-], to date wrong 
ly ;—n., a wrong date. 

eal’, v. [Mis-], to deal wrong 

ly ; to give the wrong cards ;— 
n., & misdealing. 

misdeed’, n. [A.5. MIS-, DEED], 
wrong deed ; a wicked action. 

misdemean’, v. [Mis-], (oneself) to 
behave ill.—n., misdemea’nour 
(misdémé'nér), bad demeanour ; 
ill conduct ; an offence less than 
a crime, 

misdirect’, v. [Mis-], to give a 
wrong direction to; to sund to 
a@ wrong person or place.——x, 
misdiree’tion, a wrong direc- 
tion ; an error made by a judge 
in charging a jury, 

misdo (misdoo’), v. [m1s-], to do 

; to commit a fault.— 


misemploy’, v. [mis-], to employ 
wrongly ; to use for a bad pur- 
pose.—n., Misemploy’ ment. 

miser (mi‘zér), mn. [lL. miser, 
wretched], a very greedy person ; 
one who unduwy hoards up 
mouney.—a,, mi’serly. 


miserable 


miserable (miz‘érabl), 
from LL. miserdbilis (miser, 
wretched)], suffering misery ; 
without comfort; very un- 
happy; causing great unhappi- 
ness ; worthless. 

Miserere (mizerd'ri), m. [L., ‘have 
pity,’ imp. of miseréri], the 51st 
Psalm, which begins in the Latin 
version with this word; music 
set to this psalm. 

mis‘ery, n. [O.Fr., from L. mis- 
eria], great unhappiness ; great 


misfit’, n. [MIs-], that which fits 
badl 


y. 

ni yn n. ill-fortune; bad 
uck. 

misgive (misgiv'), v. [m1s-], to fill 
with doubt; to destroy con- 
fidence; to fail in heart or 
courage.—past, misgave’ ; p.p., 
misgiven'.--n., misgiv’ing, a 
failing of heart or courage ; 
want of confidence ; mistrust. 

misgovern (misgiiv'érn), v. — }, 
to PS slg badly.—1., 


maewias “mtegta, v. [Mis-], to 
guide wrongly; to lead into error. 

mishap (mis-hdp), mn. [mis-], ill- 
luck ; accident ; misfortune. 

misinform’, v. [Mis-), to inform 
wrongly ; to tell what is not 
true.—n., misinforma'tion. 

misinter’pret, v. [mis-], to inter- 
pret or explain wrongly ; to take 
a wrong meaning out of.--7n., 
misinterpreta’tion. 

misjudge (misjiij'), v. [mis-], to 
judge wrongly ; to make a mis- 
take in judging.—v., misjudg’- 
ment. 

mislay’, v. [Mis-], to lay in the 
wrong place; to put away and 
forget where. —past and p.p., 


mislead’, %. (MIs-], to lead astray ; 
to cause to make mistakes.— 
past and p.p., misled’. 
anage (mismdn'ij), v. [MIs-], 
to manage badly ; to let things go 
wrong.-—-n., misman‘agement, 
misname’, v. [mis-], to call by a 
wrong name. 
misno’mer, n. [O.Fr. mes, MIS-, 
nommer, to name); a wrong name, 


a. 
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[Fr., | misog‘amist, n. [Gk. misein, to 


mission 


hate ; gamos, marriage), a hater 
of marriage, 

misog‘ynist (misoj’inisi), n. (Gk. 
misein, to hate ; gyné, a woman), 
a@ woman -hater, 


misplace’, v. [mis-], to put in a 
wrong place ; to set on an im- 
proper object.—n., misplace’- 
ment, 

misprint’, v. [mis-], to a ar 
wrongly ;--, &@ m 
printing, 


misprize’, v. [O.Fr. mes, MIS: ; 
PRIZE], to slight ; to undervalue. 
—n., misprision (misprizh’in). 

mispronounce’, v. [MIs-], to eon 
nounce wrongly.—n., 
nunciation Gidaproniinetdashen), 
wrong pronunciation. 

misquote’, v, [MIs-], to 
wrongly. —~ n., misquota’ 
(miskwotd’shén), a pe a 
wrongly ; the words so quoted. 

misread, v. [m1s-], to read wrongly 

or without understanding.--2., 
m. ‘ding, 

misreck’‘on, v. [MIs], to reckon 
or count wrongly.-—7., mis 
reckoning. 

misrepresent’, v. [Mis-], to give 
a false description of.-——n., mis- 
representa ’tion. 

misrule’, v. [mis-], to rule badly ; 
-—n., bad rule or its result. 

miss (1), v. [A.8.], to fail to hit, 
reach, meet, etc. ; to feel the 
want of ; to find out the absence 
of; to pass over ;--n., @ failure 
to hit; want of success ;—a., 
missing, not found ; out of the 
way. 

miss (2), n. [contracted from mis- 
TRESS), an unmarried woman ; 
a girl. 

Mis‘sal, n. [late L. missa, MASS (2), 
the Mass book in the Roman 
Catholic Chureh. 

mis-shape’, v. [Mis-], to give 
@ wrong shape to.—~a., mis- 
sha’pen, having a bad or ugly 
shape. 

missile (mis‘il), n. [L. missilis 
(mittére, to send)], a weapon for 
throwing. 

mission (mish’‘én), n. [L. missio 
(mittére, to send)],.a sending or 


ae 


being sent, with authority to 
bring about some end; centre 
of religious work; the work a 
person is sent to do ; the persons 
sent; a station of missionaries. 
—mn., missionary, a person sent 
abroad to teach religion ;—a., 
belonging to a missionary or his 
work. 
mis‘sive, n. [O.Fr.,from L. missus, 
sent], an official letter. 
mis-spell’, v. [mis-], to spell 
wrongly.—past and p.p., mis- 
spelled or mis-spelt.—n., mis- 
spelling, a word wrongly 
spelled, 
mis-spend’, v. [ws-], to spend in 
a wrong way; to waste.—past 
and p.p., mis-spent. 
mis-state’, v. [mis-], to state in- 
correctly.—n. mis-state’ment, 
mist, n. [A.S.], visible moisture in 
the air; anything that dims or 
darkens the sight.—a., mis’ty, 
covered with mist; dim.—xn., 
mis’tiness. 
mistake’, v., to take or do wrongly ; 
to take the wrong meaning from ; 
to take one for another wrongly ; 
to be in error ;—n., something 
wrongly done or thought.—past, 
kK 5 p.p., and a., mista’- 
ken, wrongly understood ; guilty 
of a mistake. 
mister, a form of address to a man, 
usually spelt Mr. 
me’, v. [MIs-], 
wrongly. 
miistle’toe (misil’i6), n. [A.S.], an 
evergreen plant that grows on 
the branches of trees, esp. on the 
apple-tree. 
ate’, v. [mis-], to trans- 
late wrongly.—n., mistransla’- 
tion. 
mis’tress, n. [O.Fr. maistresse, 
from root of MasrER], a woman 
who has a right to give orders ; a 
woman well skilled in anything ; 
a woman loved and courted ; a 
woman in the place but without 
the rights of a wife; a title of 
respect given to a married 
(written Mys., pron. 
mis’‘is). 


mistrust’, v. [mis-], to have no 
trust.in; to look on with sus- 


to time 
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picion ;—n., want of trust.— 
a., mistrust’ ful. 

misunderstand’, v. [.8-], to take 
a wrong meaning from.—past 
and p.p., misunderstood.—., 
misunderstanding, a mistake 
of meaning ; a disagreement or 
quarrel, 

misuse’ (misiz’), v. [MIs-], to use 
wrongly; to treat badly.—n., 
misuse’ (misis’), wrong use. 

mite, n. [A.S., cutter or biter], a 
small insect found in cheese, ete. ; 
anything very small; a small 
weight or coin ; fourth part of a 
farthing.—a., mi'ty, full of mites. 

mitigate, v. [L. mitigdre, to soften 
(mitis, soft)], to make a thing 
more easily borne ; to lessen the 
pain or severity of ; to lessen the 
amount, as of evil.—ns., mitiga’- 
tion, mit’igator. 

mitrailleuse’ (métra-yéz’), n. [Fr., 
from mitraille, grapeshot], a gun 
with a number of barrels which 
can be fired very quickly one 
after another. 

mi'tre, n. [Fr., from Gk. mitra, 
a belt], a head-dress worn by 
bishops, etc. ; the joint between 
two pieces of moulding whose 
ends are cut at an angle ;—v., to 
put a mitre on ; to cut the ends 
to match.—a., mi’tral, like or 
belonging to a mitre. 

mit’ten or mitt, n. [O.Fr. mitaine], 
a glove without fingers. 

mix, v. [from root of L. miscére, to 
mix], to join together into one 
mass; to keep company with ; 
to have the parts joined.—n., 
mix’ture, a mass made up of 
different things. 

mizen or mizzen (mizn), n. [Fr. 
misaine, L. medidnus, middle], 
the mast nearest the stern in a 
three-masted vessel ;—a., near- 
est the stern.—n., mizen-mast. 

miz‘zle, v. [B.], to rain in very 
fine drops ;—n., fine rain. 

mnemon‘ie (némon'ik), a. [Gk. 
mnémén, mindful], belonging to 
or assisting the memory.—n., 
device for assisting. the memory. 

moan, v. [A.S.], to make a low 
sound of grief or pain ;—n., a 
sound so caused. 
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moat, n. [O.Fr. mote, a mound], 


a ditch round a fort or castle, 
sometimes filled with water ;— 
v., to surround with a moat. 


mob, ». [L. mdbile, fickle], an un- 


ruly crowd ;—v., to crowd 
around; to put in danger by 
& crowd.—pres. p., mobbing 3 
p.p., mobbed, 


mob-eap, 7. [Du.?], woman’s 


loose cap worn indoors. 


mo’bile (md’bil), a. [L. mobilis], 


easily moved ; not fixed ; often 
changing in form or appearance. 
—n., mobility, readiness to 
move; ease of movement ; 
changeableness.—v., mob’ilize, 
to make ready for service.—wn., 
mobiliza’tion. 


moe’easin, n. [N. Amer. Ind.], a 


shoe of deerskin worn by Indians 
in North America. 


mock, v. [I'r. moquer], to. make 


sport of ; to treat with abuse or 
contempt; to laugh at; to 
disappoint hope ; to speak with 
scorn ;—7., an act of scorn or 
abuse ;—a., not real; false.— 
n., mock’ery, a false show ; in- 
sulting action or speech.—n., 
mock’ing-bird, an American 
thrush which imitates sounds 
closely, 


mod, n. [Gaelic, a gathering], 


Gaelic musical festival. 


mode, n. [Fr., from L. médwm, a 


measure], the form in which a 
thing is; the way in which a 
person or a thing acts; style; 
arrangement of semitones in 
the musical scale ; a form of the 
verb, same as MOOD.—a., mo’- 
dal, belonging to mode; con- 
sisting of mode only. 


or regulate ; to make or to. be- 
come less strong or violent.—uns., 
modera’tion, a keeping within 
bounds ; freedom from excess ; 
moderator, the chairman at a 
meeting, or a Church court ; the 
governor-balls of a machine; a 
kind of lamp. 

mod’ern, a. [Fr., from L. moder- 
nus, present time], belonging to 
the present or to time not long 
past ;—., a person living in 
modern times (opposed to 
ANCIENT).—v., mod’ernize, to 
fit to the present time ; to give 
a modern look to.—n., mod’ 
ernism, modern thought or 
practice. 

mod/est, a. [L. modestus, accord- 
ing to measure], pure in thought 
word, and act; retiring; bash- 
ful; not excessive.—n., mod’+ 
esty, rightness of manners ; be- 
coming conduct ; purity. 

modicum, n. [L. mddicus, mod- 
erate], a small amount. 

modify, v. [Fr., from L. médus, a 
measure; -Fy], to make some 
change in the form, ete., qual- 
ity, or action of; to alter or 
to give a new. form to; to 
make less extreme.—n., modifi- 
ea’tion, 

mo’dish, a. [MoDE], in the mode 
or fashion.—n., mo’dist, one 
who follows the fashion.—wx., 
modiste’ (mdédést’), one who 
makes fashionable dresses. 

mod ‘alate, v. [L. modulus (modus), 
a measure], to form or regulate 
sounds ; to vary the tone of the 
voice for expression ; to change 
the key.—s., modulation, a 
rising or falling of the voice ; 


model, n. [O.Fr., from It. modello], a change of key; mod’‘ulator, 
a representation on a small scale a musical chart showing the scale 
of any object ; a copy or example and the tones. 
for imitation ;—v., to shape or | mo‘’hair, n. [Arab.], the long silky 
form ; to form a model of ;—a., hair or wool of the Angora goat ; 


| fitted to be used as a model.— cloth made of this hair. 
pres. p., modelling; p.p.,| Mohammedan, a., belonging to 
modelied, Mohammed, or his religion; a 


mod’erate, a. [L. moderdri, to follower of Mohammed.—x., 
measure], kept within bounds ; Moham’/medanism, the reli- 

| not too much; of no great ex- gion of Mohammed. 
tent, degree, or quality ;—v., to | moi’ety, ». [Fr. moitié, from L. 
keep within bounds; to direct' medietas,a half (medius, middle)], 


@ small share, 
moil, v. [O.Fr. moiller, to wet (L. 
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- half; one of two equal parts ; animal with a soft fleshy 


money 


, body, 
usually in a hard shell, as a snail, 
a limpet, a mussel. 


: mollis, soft)], to stain with wet | m6l’ten, a. [p.p. of MELr], melted. 


or mud ; to work hard. 

moire (mwar), n. [Fr., as MOHAIR], 
a kind of watered silk ; a., moire’ 
(mwar-d), of watered appearance. 

moist, a. [O.Fr., from L. mucidus, 
mouldy], slightly wet ; damp.— 
v., moisten (moisn), to make 
moist.—n., mois‘ture, a small 

' amount of wetness. 

molar, a. [Li. moldris (molére, to 
grind)], fitted to grind ;—nx., one 
of the double teeth. 

molas‘ses, n. sing. [Port., from 
late L. melldcus, honey-sweet 
(mel, honey)], the thick syrup of 
sugar separated in the process 
of manufacture ; treacle. 

mole (1), m. [A.S. mdi], a spot or 
mark on the skin, sometimes 
slightly raised above the surface. 

mole (2), 7. [.], a little animal 
with small eyes and soft fur 
which digs below the ground and 
throws up small heaps of earth 
to the surface.—~ns., mole’-hill, 
one of those heaps; mole’-skin, 
skin of the mole used as fur; a 
thick cotton cloth, soft like the 
skin of a mole, 

mole (3), n. (Fr., from L. méles, a 
mass], a bank of stone to break 
the force of the waves ; a break- 
water. 

molecule (mol’ikal), n. (Fr, a 

. little mass (L. mdles)), a very 
small particle ; one of the small- 
est parts of which any substance 
is made up.—a., molee‘dlar, 
eomposed of or caused by 
molecules. 

molest’, v. (O.Fr., from L. moles- 
tus, troublesome], to trouble ; to 
interfere with.—n., molesta’tion, 
annoyance, 

mollient (jnol’iént), a. (L. moiiire, 
to seften|j:herving to soften. 

mol’lify, v. (Fr., from L. molli- 
fiedre (mollis, soft)), to make soft ; 
to ease the pain of ; to make calm ‘ 
to lessen the flerceness of.—n., 
molilifica’tion, 

mol‘luse, x. {Fr., from lL. mollus- 
cus, (noliis, soft), an 


mo’ment, n. [I'r., from L. momen- 
tum (movére, to Movn)], a very 
small space of time ; importance 
or value.—as., mo’mentary, 
lasting only for a moment ; mo- 
men‘tous, of great importance, 
—adv., mo’mentarily, for a 
moment; mo’mently, every 
moment.—n., Momen‘tum, the 
force with which a body moves, 
found by multiplying its mass by 
the speed ; (pl.) momen’ta. 

mon/‘achism (mon’akizm), n. (Fr., 
from root of MONK), the life of a 
monk ; state of being a monk. 

mon/ad, n. (Gk. ménas, a unit 
(ménos, alone)], a single point ; 
something simple and indivis- 
ible.—as., monad‘ie and mon- 
ad’ieal, 

mon’arch (mon’drk), n. [Fr., from 
Gk. monarchés (ménos, alone ; 
arché, rule)], one who rules alone : 
a chief ruler ; a superior to all 
others ;—a., ruling alone; su- 
perior to others.—as., monapr’- 
chal, monar’ehic, and mon- 
ar’chieal, belonging to a mon- 
arch.—vs., mon’‘archist, one 
who supports monarchy ; mon’-+ 
archy, a people or country ruled 
by @ monarch. 

mon’astery, ». [Gk. monastérion 
(ménos, alone))], a house for 
monks or nuns.—das., Monas’- 
tic, monas’tical, and monas- 
te’rial, belonging to a monas- 
tery, or to the life of a monk or 
a nun.—n., monas’ticism, life 
in a monastery. 

Mon‘day (min'dd), n. [A.S. mén- 
andaeg, day of the moon}, the 
second day of the week. 

money (mini), n. [Fr., from L. 
monéta, & mint], paper or metal 
stamped to show its value; any- 
thing that passes for money ; 
wealth ; (pl.) moneys. —- a., 
monetary, pertaining to or 
consisting of money.—. money- 
changer, a person who changes 
foreign money.—a., moneyed or 
monied, wealthy. 


monger 


mon’ger (ming'gér), n. [A.S. man: 
gere, a dealer; from L. mango, 
a dealer], a dealer or trader. 

mongoose (mong’goos), n. (Ind.], 
a kind of ichneumon noted for 
killing snakes ; (pl.) mongooses. 

mon’grel (mung‘grél), a. [akin to 
A.S.. mang, mixture?], of a 
mixed breed ;—2., an animal of 
a mixed breed. 

monition (ménish’dn), mn. [Fr., 
from L. monitio (monére, to 
warn)), a warning ; information 
or instruction to avoid some- 
thing.—a., mon’‘itive, giving 
advice.—mn., monitor, one who 
admonishes or gives advice ; 
one who assists in maintaining 
order in a school; an ironclad 
ship with revolving turrets carry - 
ing heavy guns ; a kind of lizard. 
—as., monitor’ial, of or per- 
taining toa monitor ; mon’‘itory, 
giving warning ; reminding ;-— 
n., @ warning or caution. 

monk (mink), n. [A.S., from Gk. 
moénachos (ménos, alone)]), one who 
retires from the world to devote 
himself to religion; one who 
lives in a monastery. — a., 
monkish.—»., monk’s-hood, 
a poisonous plant, with a flower 
like a monk’s hood, called also 
aconite, 

monkey (ming’ ki), n. [? Low Ger.], 
a tailed animal somewhat like 
man ; (pl.) mon’‘keys.—us., 
mon’‘key-nut, the groundnut ; 
mon’‘key-wrench, a wrench 
having a movable jaw for grasp- 
ing a nut, bolt, or the like. 

mono-, pref. (Gk. mdénos], alone 
(as in MONOGRAM, MONOLOGUE, 
MONAD). 

mon’ochord (mon’ékérd), n. (Fr., 
from Gk. ménochord (MONO-, 
CHORD), a musical instrument of 
only one string or chord. 

mon’ocele, n. [Fr., from late L. 

us (MONO-, oculus, an 

eye)], a single eye-glass. 

mon’‘ody, 7. (Gk. Mono-, ddé, a 
song], a song or poom in which 
a single mourner expresses his 
grief. 

monog’‘amy, n. [Fr., from Gk. 
monogamia (MONO~, gamos, mar- 
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riage)], marriage to one at a 
time.—a., monog’amous.—n., 
monog’‘amist. 

mon/‘ogram, n. [late L., from Gk. 
monogrammon (MONO-, -GRAM)], 
two or more letters woven to- 
gether, 

mon/ograph, nm. [MONO-, GRAPH], 
a paper written about one thing 
or one class of things. 

monolith, n. [Fr.,. from Gk. 
monolithos (MONO-, lithos, a 
stone)], a pillar or statue made 
of a single stone.—d¢., mon’- 
olith’ic. : 

mon’‘ologue (mon‘dlog), n. [Fr., 
from Gk. monologos (MONO-, 
logos, speech)}], a speech uttered 
by one person alone; a play, 
ete., for a single performer. 

monoma’‘nia, . [MONO-, MANIA], 
madness on one subject only.—n., 
monoma/niac, one so affected. 

monop’oly, n. [late L., from Gk. 
monopolion (MONO-, pédlein, to 
sell)], the sole right to make or 
sell; an exclusive privilege— 
v., Monop’olize, to get hold 
of wholly for oneself. — ns., 
monop’‘olizer and monopolist. 

mon’‘ostich (men'dstik), n. [late 
L., from Gk. monostichon (MONO-, 
stichos, a row)], @ poem consist- 
ing of only one verse. 

monosyl'lable, n. [Gk. MoNO:], a 
word of one syllable.—@., monoe- 
syllab‘ic. 

mon‘othéism, . [MoNo-, Gk. 
theos, a god], belief in one God 
only.-—n., mon‘otheist. 

mon’‘otone, n. [late Gk. MONO-, 
tonos, TONE], a single tone ; 
sameness of tone.—d., monot’- 
onous, uttered or sung in one 
tone; dull. —n., monot’ony, 
sameness. 

Mon’‘otype, 7. [MONO-, TYPE], a 
machine for setting type for 
printing. 

monsoon’, n. [Du., from Arab. 

‘“mausim, a time or season), a 
wind that blows over the Indian 
Ocean and adjacent lands part 
of the year in one direction and 
part in another. 

mon’ster, n. [Fr., from L. mon- 
strum, a warning (monére, to 


monstrance 
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warn)], an uncommon sight ;; moor (3), v. [E.], to fasten a ship, 


something horrible, causing fear 
or dislike ; a huge orevilarimal ; 
@ very ugly or wicked person ;— 
a., very large.—n., monstrosity. 
—4a., mon’‘strous, out of the 
common order; of uncommon 
size, ugliness, or wickedness. 

mon’strance, . [Fr., from L. 
monstrdre, to show], a stand 
with a cover of glass used in 
the Roman Catholic Church for 
showing the consecrated wafer 
to the people, : 

month (minth), n. [A.S., from root 
of Moon], the time of the moon’s 
revolution ; the twelfth part of 
@ year.—a., month'ly, happen - 
ing every month ;—., a paper 
published every month. 

mon’iment, 2. (L. monumentum 
(monére, to remind)], something 
set up to keep a person or an 
event from being forgotten.—a., 
montmen'tal, of the nature 
of a monument; in memory of 
the dead. 

mood (1), ». [A.S. 26d], state of a 
person’s feelings, passicn, tem- 


per, etc.—a., moo‘dy, often 
‘ing one’s. mind; out of 
humour; depressed; gloomy. 


—., moo’diness, peevishness. 
mood (2), . [see MoDE], a form of 
the verb expressing mode or 
manner, 
moon, n. [A.S. mdno, root mean- 
ing to measure], the satellite that 
moves round the earth and re- 
flects the light of the snn ; any 
body revolving round a larger 
planet ; a month ; something of 
the shape of a moon.—ns., 
moon’beam, a beem of light 
from the moon; moon’‘light, 
the light of the moon ; moon’- 
shine, show without reality.—a., 
moon'struck, out of one’s mind, 
said to be affected by the moon. 
moor (1) and moor‘land, ns. 
[A.8.],. ground covered with 
heather or heath.—n., moor’- 
fowl, a bird found on moors. 
Moor (2), x. (Fr., from L. maurus 
(Gk. mauros, dark)], a native 
of the north of Africa.—a., 
Moor’ish, 


etc., by arope; to be firmly fixed, 
—n., Moor’ing, the act or means 
of fastening a ship; (mostly) 
(pl.) the place or condition of a 
ship so fastened.—n., moor‘age. 

moose, n. [N. Amer. Ind.], a large 
deer of North America, like the 
elk of Europe. 

moot, v. (A.S. (ge)mét, a meeting], 
to bring into discussion; to 
argue ;—a., not yet decided ; 
open to be discussed;—., a meet- 
ing for discussion (historical). 
——ns., Moot ease or point, a 
question not yet settled ; moots 
hall, a hall of meeting. 

mop, x. (prob. from L. mappa, a 
napkin], a bundle of coarse 
threads fastened to a handle for 
washing floors ;—v., to wipe 
with a mop.—pres. p., Mop. 
ping $ p.p., mopped. 

mope, v. [etym.?], to be dull or 
low-spirited. — a., mdpish, 
spiritless ; downcast. 

moraine’ (mérdn’), n. [Fr.], @ long 
ridge or heap of stones and earth 
deposited at the side or end of a 
glacier, 

mor’al, a. [Fr., from L. mérdlis 
(mores, conduct; mos, a cus- 
tom)], pertaining to a person’s 
conduct ; concerned with the 
rightness or wrongness of 
thoughts and actions; acting 
according to the law of right and 
wrong ; supported by reason or 
likelihood ;—n. sing., the lesson 
ofa fable or story ; (pl.) manners 
or conduct.—ns, morale 
(mérdl’), state of mind as regards 
hope, zeal, etc. ; used also with 
reference to a body of men, asan 
army; mor’alist, one who 
teaches or practises the rules of 
duty; a writer on morals; 
moral'ity, that in an action 
which makes. it right or wrong ; 
agreement with the standard of 
right ; the practice of what is 
right ; the rules of moral duties. 
—v., mop’alize, to teach or ex- 
plain some rule of duty ; (upon) 
to draw a moral mearfing from ; 
to treat questions of right and 
wrong.—adv., mor‘ally, accord- 


ing to the rules of morality ; to 
all intents and purposes. 
morass’, n. [Du., from same root 
as MARSH], a tract of soft wet 
ground. 
morato’rium, n. [L. mora, delay], 
@ government authorization for 
delay in payment of debts. 
Mora’vian, a., belonging to the 
people of Moravia, or to a reli- 
gious Protestant body peers 
‘United Brethren’ ;—n., 
eo ee United Brethren Sot 


aan, @ (L. morbidus (morbus, 
a disease)], in ill-health ; arising 
from disease ; unhealthy ‘Y—ns., 
mopb‘idness and morbid ’ity. 
—4a., morbif‘ie, causing disease. 

mordac’ity (mérdds‘iti), n. [L. 
mordacitas (mordére, to bite)]}, the 
power of biting ; severity ; sar- 
casm.—a., morda’cious (mor- 
dd’shws), severe ; sarcastic. 

mor’dant, a. [Fr., from L. mor- 
dére), biting into ; serving to fix 
colours ; sarcastic ;—n., a sub- 
stance for fixing colours ; a stuff 
to make gold-leaf stick ; a liquid 
that eats into metals. 

more, a. [A.S. comp. mdra ; sup. 
maest}], in greater number or 
size ;—n., a greater amount; 
something added ;—adv., to a 
greater degree. 

moreen’, n. [etym.?], a kind of 
woollen cloth used for curtains, 
etc. 


moreo’ver, adv., over and above ; 
besides. 

Moresque’ (méresk’), a. [Fr., from 
It. moresco (Moro, a MooR)], after 
the manner of the Moors ;—n., 
decorations or buildings in the 
style of the Moors, 

morganat‘ic, a. [Low L. morgand- 
tica, morning present], used to 
indicate a marriage of a man of 
high rank with a woman of lower 
position, in which neither she nor 
her children share his rank or 
inherit his possessions. 

Morgue (mérg), n. [Fr.], a place 
where dead bodies are laid for 
identification. 

mMor‘ibund, a. [L. moribundus 
(méri, to die)], in a dying state. 
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mOpr‘ion, n. {Fr., from Sp.), a hel+ 
met open in front, without a 
visor or beaver. 

Mor’mon, n., one of a sect in the 
United States founded by Joseph 
Smith on a new Bible, called the 
Book of Mormon. 

morn, n. [A.S. morgen], the first 
part of the day. 

mop’ning, n. {[M.E. morwening], 
the early part of the day or of 
life ;—a., belonging to the mor- 
ning ; done or appearing in the 
morning.—na., mor’ning-glory, 
a t plant with funnel- 


shaped'flowers of various colours ; 
mor’ning -star, the planet Venus 
when it rises before the sun. 


moroe’co, n. [Morocco, in Africa], 
a kind of leather first got from 
the Moors. 

m6p’on, n. [Gk. moros, foolish], a 
person whose intellect has not 


developed. 

morose’ (-rds’), a. [L. médrdsus, 
self-willed], silent or sulky; 
sour-tempered.—n.,_  morose’- 


ness, sullenness. 

mor’phia and mor’phine (mér’- 
fén), n. (Gk. Morpheus, god of 
dreams], a substance which 
causes sleep and deadens pain. 

mor’ris and mor’ris-dance, ns. 
[Sp. morisco, Moonrisu], a rustic 
dance, with bells, rattles, etc. 

morrow (mor’d), n. [M.E. morwe, 
MORNING], the day after any par- 
ticular day or event. 

Morse, n. [G. B. Morse, the in- 
ventor], a code of signals used 
in telegraphy. 

mor'sel, n. [Fr., from L. morsus 
(mordére, to bite)], a small piece 
bitten off ; a little bit of food ; 
a small quantity of anything. 

mor’tal, a. [O.Fr., from L. mor- 
tdlis (mors, death)], pertaining to 
or causing death ; that must die ; 
fatal ;—n., a human being.—2x., 
mortality, state of being sub- 
ject to death ; the life of man ; 
the human race; death; the 
deaths over a_ period.—adv., 
mor’tally, beyond recovery. 

mor’tar, n. [A.S., or Fr., from L. 
mortdrium), a vessel in which 
things are bruised or mixed; a 
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short cannon for throwing shells ; 
a mixture of lime, sand, an 
water, for fixing stones in build- 
ing.—n., trench mortar, a 
weapon for throwing bombs from 
a trench. 

mortgage (mér’gdj), n. [Fr. mort, 
from L. mors, death, and root of 
GAGE], a claim over property given 
to a person who lends money 
until the money be repaid ; state 
of being thus pledged ;—v., to 

grant property as security.—n., 

mortgagee’ (mdrgdjé’), one to 
whom a property is mortgaged. 

mor’tify, v. [Fr., from L. mortificare 
(mors, death; -Fy)], to destroy 
the conditions of life; to over- 
come by abstinence, etc.; to 
humble or vex; to be affected 
with gangrene; to die away.— 
n., Mortifica’tion, state of being 
mortified ; a putting down by 
abstinence, etc.; vexation and 
trouble, or their causes ; funds 
set aside for a charitable purpose. 

mor’tise, n. [Fr.], a hole cut into 
one piece of timber to receive 
the end of another, called the 
tenon, made to fit it ;—v., to cut 
or fasten by a mortise. 

mort’main, n. [O.Fr., from med. 
L. mortua manus, dead hand], a 
giving of property in perpetuity 
to a corporation. 

mort’tary, n. [0.Fr., from L. 
mortudrius), belonging to burial ; 
a place of burial, or for the dead 
before burial ; a fee paid on the 
death of a parishioner. 

modsa‘ic (1), n [Fr., from med. 
L. miisdicus, muses’ work], small 
pieces of coloured stone, etc. laid 
in patterns ;—a., composed of or 
like mosaic. 

Mdsa‘ie (2), a., belonging to Moses, 
the law-giver of Israel. 


moschatel’ (moskdiel’), m. (Fr. 
from L. muscus, MUSK], a plant 
with a smell like musk. ’ 


moselle’, n., a light wine produced 
near the river Moselle. 

Wios’‘lem (moz'lém) or Muslim, n. 
[Arab.], a pgp ror 7—a., 
pertaining to ohammedans.— 
”., Mos’lemism. 

mosque (mosk), m (Br, from 
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Arab.), & Mohammedan church 
or temple. 

mosquli’to (moské’ts), n. [Sp., from 
L. museca, a fly), a kind of 
now that gives a painful bite or 


moss, n. (A.S.],a very small flower- 
less plant, with branching stem 
and many narrow leaves, found 
in damp places ; ground covered 
with moss or peat; a., mos’sy, 
overgrown with or like moss.— 
ns., MOSS’-Pose, a rose having a 
moss-like growth on the stalk and 
calyx ; moss’-trooper, one ofa 
class of robbers that used to ride 
about in the border-land between 
England and Scotland. 

most, a. [A.S., akin to MORE], hav- 
ing the greatest number or quan- 
tity ; nearly all ;—adv., in the 
greatest degree ;-—mn., the greatest 
degree, amount, or number,— 
adv., most’ly, for the most part. 

mote, n. [A.S.], a spot of dust; 
anything very small. 

moth, n. [A.S.], an insect like a 
butterfly, the larvae of some of 
which eat holes in cloth—a., 
moth’-eaten, eaten by moths; 
moth’y, full of moths. 

moth’er (mith’ér), n. [A.8.], a 
female parent ; a name of honour 
given to a woman; the female 
head of a religious house ;—v., to 
act as a mother.—n., moth’er« 
hood, state or duties of a mother. 
—da., moth’erly, like a mother. 
—n., moth’er-in-law, the 
mother of one’s husband or wife. 

mother-of-pearl, pearly substance 
forming inside layer of some 
shells. 

mo’tion (mé’shén), n. [Fr., from 
L. métio (movére, to MovE)), & 
changing from one place to 
another ; a going inany direction; 
@ proposal in a meeting ;—»., to 
make signs.—n., mo‘tive, that 
which causes motion; the 
reason a person has for acting ; 
that which moves the will ;— 
a., causing or producing motion. 

mot‘ley, a. (etym. ?], of different 
colours ;—7., clothing made up 
of parts of different colours ; the 
clothes of a jester. 
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mo’tor, 7., a mover; that which 
produces motion; an engine.— 
ns., mo’torist; motop-bus; 
mo’tor-car, motor-cyele ; 
mo’tor-boat, vehicles moved by 


mountains ; one skilled in climb- 
ing mountains ;—v., to climb 
mountains.—a., moun’tainous, 
having many mountains; of 
large size. 


-their own engine. mount’ebank, . [Tt., from root of 


mott’led, a., having spots or shades 
of different colours. 

mot’to, n. [It., from L. mutium, a 
muttering], a phrase on a coat-of- 


MOUNT and BENCH], one who 
boasts of his skill; one who 
talks of much more than he can 
perform ; a quack. 


arms ; a short guiding principle ; | mourn (mdrn), v. [A.S.], to feel or 


(pl.) mottoes (mot'dz). 

mould (1) (mdld), n. [A.8.], soft or 
crumbled earth; earth rich in 
decayed animal or vegetable 
matter; the matter of which 
anything is composed ; a fungus 
growth on damp or decaying 
bodies ;—v., to cover with 
mould ; to become mouldy.—a., 


show sorrow ; to tell out one’s 
grief; to utter in a mournful 
manner.—a., mourn’ful, having 
a look of sorrow; causing or 
feeling sorrow.—n., mourn’ful- 
ness.—a., mour’ning, lament- 
ing ;—., a feeling or appearance 
en ; clothes worn to show 
griet, 


moul‘dy, covered with mould.— | mouse (mous), % [A.S.], a small 


v., moul’der, to turn to mould ; 
to waste away. 


gnawing animal (pi. mice) 
(mts) ;—v., to hunt mice, 


mould (2) (mdld), n. [Fr., from L. | moustache’ (muistdsh’), n. [Fr., 


modulus, & measure], a hollow 
shape in which anything is 


from Gk, mustax, the upper lip], 
the hair on the upper lip. 


formed or cast; the shape or{ mouth, n. [A.S.], the opening for 
taking 


cast given by a mould ;-—v., to 
make into a proper shape.—wns., 
moul’ding, process of shaping 
or moulding ; anything cast in 
@ mould ; an ornamental border- 
ing ; moul’der, 

moult (mdit), v. [ M.E. mouten, from 
L. miitdre, to change], to cast off 
feathers, horns, etc. 

mound, . [etym.?], a bank of 
earth or stones to keep off an 
enemy; any raised portion of 
earth. 


mount, n. [A.S. munt, from L. 
mons), &@ mountain or hill ;—v., to 
go up; to rise high; to get up 
or to set on horseback ; to raise 
aloft ; to frame a picture, map, 
etc. ; to seta jewel ; to puta gun 
on a carriage or a fortification. 
—n., moun’ting, a getting up ; 
means of fixing, setting, or 
embellishing, 

moun‘tain (moun’tin), n. [Fr., 
from L. montdnus, hilly], a high 
hill; anything very large ;—a., 
pertaining to a mountain ; grow- 
ing on a mountain.—ns., moun’- 
tain-ash, the rowan tree ; moun- 
taineer’, an inhabitant of the 


food and uttering 
sounds ; an entrance into any- 
thing; that part of a river 
where it flows into the sea ; the 
muzzle of a gun ;—v., to speak 
in an affected or lofty way.—ns, 
mouth’ful, that which just fills 
the mouth; a small quantity ; 
mouth’piece, the part of a 
musical instrument to which the 
mouth is applied; one who 
speaks for others, 


move (moov), v. [Fr., from L. 


movére, to move], to set in 
motion ; to change or cause to 
change place ; to rouse feelings ; 
to stir to action; to begin to 
act ; to make a proposal, as at a 
meeting ; 7., the act of moving ; 
a step towards an end ; a change 
in the place of a piece in chess.— 
a, Mov’able (moo’vdbdl), that 
can be moved ; not firmly fixed ; 
changing from one thing, time, 
or place, to another ;—(n. pl.), 
property that can be moved, as 
different from houses, land, ete. 
—n., Move’ment (moov'mént), 
change from one place to another ; 
manner of moving ; a division of 


movies 


@ piece of music; an arrange- 
ment of wheels in a watch or 
clock. 

mo’vies (moov’iz), n., pl. (slang), 
short for moving pictures or 
motion pictures ; the cinema. 

mow (1) (md), v. [A.S.], to cut 
grass, etc., with a scythe or with 
a machine ; (down) to kill in rows 
or in masses.—p.p., mowed or 
mown.—a., mown (mdén), cut 
down by mowing; cleared of 
grass by mowing.—x., mow’er, 
one who mows; a machine for 
mowing. 

mow (2) (mou), n. [A.S. maga, a 
heap], a heap of hay or corn laid 
up in a barn ;—v., to heap up 
hay or corn. 

Mr. See MISTER. 

Mrs. See MISTRESS. 

much, a. [ M.H. moche, A.S. mycel], 
great in size or amount ; lasting 
long ;—., a great amount ;— 
adv., to a great degree ; by far ; 
often or long ; nearly. 

mucilage (mi’silij), n. [Fr., from 
L. mucildgo (mucus, slime)], a 
slimy substance found in some 
plants ; gum mixed with water. 
—da., mucilag’inous, 

muck, n. [(Scand.], moist dung ; 
damp, decaying matter; any- 
thing mean and filthy ;—v., to 
cover with muck.—a., muck’y, 
like muck. 

mucus, n. [L.], a slimy fluid 
moistening the coatings of the 
cavities of the body which are 
open to the air.—a., mu’cous, 

= n. [Low Ger. ?], soft earth ; 

make muddy.—da., 

Fico) ‘dy, darkened or covered 
with mud; dirty ;—v., to dirty 
with mud ; to make dull. 

muddle, v., to cause confusion ; to 
make a mess of ;—n., confusion. 

muezzin (moo-ez’in), n. [Arab.], & 
Mohammedan official who calls 
out the hour of prayer. 

muff (1), ». [etym. ?], an awkward 
useless fellow ;—v., to bungle. 

muff (2), n. [Du. ?], a covering for 
the hands, usually of fur, carried 
by women.—v., muf’fle, to wrap 
up from cold or wet; to wrap 
up so-as to deaden sound.—m, 
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muf’fler, something wrapped 
round the neck to keep off cold. 

muf’fin, x. [etym.?], a soft, spongy 
cake. 

muf’ti, ». [Arab.], one who ex- 
plains Mohammedan law ; plain 
clothes worn by an officer off 
duty. 

mug, 7. [?], a small vessel for 
holding liquor ; a jug. 

mug’gy, a. [Scand.], warm, damp, 
and close (of weather), 

milat’to, n. [Sp., from L. mulus, 
@ MULE], a person one of whose 
parents is white, the other black. 

mul’berry, n. [prob. O. Ger. mil- 
bert (from L. morus, a mulberry 
and BERRY)], a tree bearing dark 
berries, on the leaves of which 
silkworms are fed. 

muleh, n. [A.S.], a layer of manure 
to protect the roots of plants ;— 
v., to treat plants in this way. 

mulet, n. [L. muleta,a fine], a fine or 
punishment ;—v., to exact a fine. 

mule, n. [A.S., from L. mulus], the 
oftspring of a horse and an ass ; 
a stubborn person; a machine 
for spinning cotton. 

muleteer’ (miléiér’), n., a mule 
driver.—a., mi’lish, like a 
mule ; stubborn. 

mull (1), v. [etym.?], to heat, 
sweeten, and mix with spices (ale 
or wine).—a., mulled. 

mull (2), n. [O.], a high point of 
land or rock stretching out into 
the sea. 

mull (3), v., to bungle ;—n, a 
muddle, 

mullein (mi’lin), n., kinds of her- 
baceous plant with woolly leaves 
and yellow flowers. 
mullet, n. [Fr., from L. mullus], a 
fish often found in river mouths 
and near the coast, and highly 
esteemed as food. 

mulligataw’ny [Tamil, pepper- 
water], 7., an East Indian soup 
flavoured with curry. 

mullion (miil'ydn), n. [O.Fr.], an 
upright bar between two divisions 
of a window, or between panels ; 
—., to divide by mullions. 

mult-, multi-, pref. (L. multus], 
much ; many (as in MULTIFORM, 
MULTILINEAL), 


multangular 


multan’gular (-dng’gildr), a. 
{muLtT-], having many angles. 

multifa’rious, a. MULTI-, fdri, to 
speak], of many kinds; of dif- 
ferent parts. 

mul’tiform, a., of many shapes 
or forms. 

op anima a., having many 
sides. 

multilin’eal, miultilin’ear, 
having many lines. 

Mae n., an insect with many 


mul'tiple, a. [Fr., from late L. 
multiplus (MULTI-, plicdre, to 
fold)], repeated many times ; 
cont ing a number or quantity 
more than once ;—n., a number 
or quantity which contains an- 
other an exact number of times. 

mul'tiply, v. [O.Fr., from L. mul- 
tiplicdre, as above], to increase in 
number or amount ; to increase 
a number or quantity a certain 
number of times; to become 
more or greater. — a., miul’ti- 
plex, having many folds.—wns., 
multiplie’ity, a great number ; 
mul’tiplicand, the number 
which is to be multiplied ; mul’- 
tiplica’tion, act of multiplying; 
mul'tiplier, the number by 
which another is multiplied. 

mul'titude, n. [L. multitado], a 
great number; greatness of 
number; the common people. 
—a., multitu’dinous, consist- 
ing of a multitude ; many. 

mum, a. [E., imit.], silent ;—m., 
silence ;—znt., hush. 

mumble, v. [M.E. mommelen, 
from MUM], to speak indistinctly 
with the lips nearly closed. 

mumm, v. [O.Fr., from Low Ger.] 
to put on a mask; to make 
sport with a mask on.—wns., 
mum’mer; mum/’mery, any- 
thing for mere show. 

mummy, v. [F'r., from Arab. mim, 
wax], a dead body preserved in 
gums and spices. 

mump, v. [Du., form of mum 7], to 
move the lips with the mouth 
almost closed ; to cheat; to act 
as a beggar.—a., mum ’pish.— 
n., mum ‘pishness, 

mumps, 7., an infectious disease in 


as., 
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which the glands of the neck be- 
come swollen ; sullenness. 
munch, v. [imit.?], to chew with 
much movement of the jaws. 
mun ‘dane, a. (L. munddnus (mun- 
dus, the world)], belonging to the 
world ; worldly. 
municipal (minis‘ipdl), a. [Fr., 
from L. minicipdlis, belonging 
to a free town], belonging to the 
affairs of a town or city.—n., 
municipal‘ity, a town, city, or 
district governed by its own 
magistrates, 
munif‘icence, n. [L. minificentia, 
bounty (minus, a gift, see -Fy)], 
great liberality. —a., munif’- 
icent, giving great gifts ; liberal. 
mu’niment, n. [O.Fr., from L. 
minimentum (miinire, to fortify)], 
a place of strength or a means of 
defence ; (pl.) papers which re- 
cord a person’s claim to a pro- 


perty. 
munition (minish’on), n. [L. 
munire, to fortify], (usually pl.) 
things made use of in war; 
military stores ; a fortification. 
mu’ral, a. [L. mardlis (marus, a 
wall)], belonging to or like a wall. 
mur’der, ». [A.S. morthor (morth, 
death)], putting to death by un- 
lawful means ;—v., to put to 
death so ; to put an end to; to 
destroy by making a bad use of. 
—da., mup’derous, causing or 
capable of murder. 
mur’ky, a. [A.S.], dark and 
gloomy.—n., mur’kiness, 
mur’mup, 7». [Fr., from L. mur- 
mur], a low, confused sound ; a 
low sound of pain or anger ;-—v., 
to complain in a low voice; to 
make a noise like a bee, ete. 
muprain (miir’dn), n. (O,Fr., from 
L. mori, to die ?], an infectious 
disease common among cattle. 
mus’cadel or mus’catel, mus’- 
cadine, and mus’eat, ns. [O.Fr., 
from It. muscadello, a wine smell- 
ing like musco, musk], a fragrant 
wine, or the grape from which 
it is formed ; a sweet pear. 
muscle (musl), n. [Fr., from L. 
musculum, a little mouse, from 
its appearance under the skin], 
the fleshy parts of the body, 


which have the power of con- 
tracting and of moving the 0 Nee 
—a., mus‘cilar, pe 

a muscle; done by means of 
muscle; with large and strong 
muscles. 

muse (1), v. [Fr. muser, to dream], 
to think quietly over a thing ; to 
be in deep thought. 

Muse (2), n. [L., from Gk. mousa), 
any one of the nine goddesses 
supposed to have charge of the 
fine arts ; inspiration. 

muse’um (mizétum), n. [L., from 
Gk. Mouseion, the temple of the 
Muses}, building containing a 
collection of works of art, science, 
antiquities, etc. 

mush’room, ». [Fr., prob. from 
mousse, MOSS], edible fungus 
which grows up in pasture-fields 
sometimes in a single night; a 
person or a thing that grows up 
suddenly ;—a., of rapid growth. 

musie (mi’ zik), n. [Fr., from Gk. 
mousiké, of the Mi uses}, the 
arrangement of sweet sounds ; 
the art of arranging sounds to 
please the ear; playing or sing- 
ing.—a., mu ‘sical, pertaining 
to music; pleasing to the ear ; 
skilled in music.—., musician 
(mizish'dan). 

musk, n. [Fr., from L. muscus], a 
substance with a strong and last- 
ing scent got from the male of the 
musk-deer ; a class of plants ;— 
v., to perfume with musk ;—a., 
musky, having the smell of 
musk ;—n., musk’rat, a com- 
mon N. Amer. fur-bearing water - 


rat. 

muskeg’, n. [N. Amer. Ind.], a 
rocky basin filled with moss, 
leaves, and the like; a kind of bog, 

mus‘ket, nm. [Fr. mousquet, for- 
merly a small hawk (L. musca, a 
fly)], an old name for a gun ; the 
gun formerly used by soldiers. — 
ns., musketeer’, a soldier who 
carries a musket ; mus‘ketry, 
the use of firearms ; ; a collection 
of muskets ; troops using 
muskets. 

Muslim. See MosLeM. 

mus‘lin (7niuz‘lin), n. (Fr., from 
Mosul, on the Tigris], a fine kind 
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of cotton cloth, first made at 
Mosul ;—a., made of muslin. 

to | mus’quash, n. [Amer. Ind.], the 
fur of the musk-rat. 

muss, v., ¢. [Amer.], to put into a 
confused condition ;—n., a dis- 
orderly condition. 

mussel (misl), n. [A.S. muale, 
from L. musculus, a small fish, 
a8 MUSCLE], a two-leaved shell- 
fish, used as food. 

Mus‘sulman, n. (Arab. Muslim, a 
true believer], a Mohammedan ; 
a Moslem ; (pl.) Mus’‘sulmans. 

must (1), v. [A.S.], to be obliged 
or foreed to. 

must (2), » [L. mustum, fresh, 
new (wine)], wine newly pressed 
from the grape. 

must’ang, ». [Sp.], the wild horse 
of the American prairies. 

mus’‘tard, n. [O.Fr., same root-as 
Must (2)], a yellow plant with a 
pungent taste ; the seeds of this 
plant ground and used as 
seasoning. 

mus’‘tep, v. [Fr., from L. monsirdre, 
to show], to gather together for 
any purpose, esp. troops for in- 
spection ; to get ready for fight- 
ing; to come together ;—xn., a 
gathering ; troops gathered for 
inspection, etc.—n., mous’ter~ 
poll, a roll of all the men and 
officers present on the day of 
muster, 


mus’ty, a. [etym.?], having a 
mouldy smell ; spoiled by damp 
or age. 


mu ‘table, a. [L. mitdbilis (mitdre, 
to change)], that may or can be 
changed ; easily changing; un- 
settled.—n., nautabil ‘ity. 
mute, a. [O.Fr. muet, from L 
mitus, dumb], unable to speak ; 
not uttered or pronounced, as a 
letter in a word ;—”., one who 
cannot speak; a person em- 
ployed to stand silent at a funeral. 
mutilate, v. [L. mutildtus, maim- 
ed], to cut off a limb or other 
member ; to cut so as fo make 
imperfect or destroy beauty.—is., 
mutila’tion, loss of a limb or 
other member ; mu’tilator. 
mutiny, n. [Fr. mutinier, from L. 
movére, to MOVE; a movement], 


mutter 


open resistance to authority; a 
refusal of soldiers or sailors to 
obey their officers ;—v., to refuse 
to obey lawful authority ; to rise 
against superiors.—n., miuti- 
neer’, one who mutinies.—a., 
mu’‘tinous. 

mut’ter, v. [imit. ?], to speak in a 
low voice ; to use words indis- 
tinctly ; to make a low, rumb- 
ling sound, as thunder. 

mut’ton, 7. [Fr. mouton], the flesh 
of sheep.—n., mut’ton-chop, a 
rib of sheep’s flesh for cooking. 

mu'tial, a. [Fr., from L. matwusl, 
reciprocal ; shared in by more 
than one. 

muz’‘zle, n. [O.Fr. musel], the nose 
and mouth of a _ four-footed 
animal ; the mouth of a gun; a 
covering for the mouth to prevent 
biting ;—v., to bind the mouth 
so ; to keep from speaking. 

mYo’pia, n. [Gk. myein, to close ; 
ops, sight], shortness of sight. 

myriad (mir’i-ad), n. (Gk. myrias], 
ten thousand ; a very great num- 
ber ;—a., very many in number. 

myr‘iapod, n. [Gk. myrias, pous, 
podos, a foot], a creeping animal 
with many legs. 

myrmidon (mir’mi-don), n. [Gk. 
Myrmidones, followers of Achilles 
to Troy], a person who carries out 
the cruel orders of another. 

myrrh (mér), n. [A.S. or O.Fr., 
from Semitic], a gum having a 
bitter taste ; a common aromatic 
umbelliferous plant. 

myrtle (mir’l), n. (Fr. from Gk. 
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nail’ 

myrtos], @ shrub with white 

flowers, shining leaves, and a 

pleasant smell, 

mys’tery (mist’eri), n. [O.Fr., from 
Gk. mystérion], something not as 
yet understood ; something be- 
yond the power of the human 
understanding ; anything dark 
or difficult ; a secret rite (often 
in plural); a play explaining a 
Scripture subject.—a., mystér’- 
ious, not clearly understood ; not 
explained ; difficult to under- 
stand. 

mys’tie and mys’tical, as. [Gk. 
mysticos, secret, see MYSTERY (2)], 
pertaining to a mystery ; having 
a@ sacred or secret meaning.—ns., 
mys’tic, one who professes to 
receive revelations direct from 
the Spirit of God ; mys’‘ticism, 
the doctrines and teaching of the 
Mystics, 

mys'tify, v. [Fr., see MYSTIC, -FY], 
to make hard to be understood ; 
to confuse the mind.—n., mys’- 
tifica’tion. 

myth (mith), n. (Gk. mythos], a 
fanciful story embodying the 
beliefs of a primitive people ; 
a fictitious tale told as if it were 
real history.—a., myth’ical.— 
n., Mythol’ogy (mithol’dji), the 
science or knowledge of myths ; 
@ collection or arrangement of 
myths ; a book of such stories. 
—as., mytholog’ie and myth- 
slog ent fabulous. —n., my- 
thol’ogist, one who knows or 

writes about mythology. 


N a 


nab, v. [Scand. ?], to seize suddenly. 
—pres. p., nabbing; p.p., 
nabbed. 


na’bob, n. (Hind. nawwdb], a gov- 
ernor under the Mogul emperors ; 
an Indian prince ; avery rich man. 

Macelle (nasel), n. (L. navicella 
(navis, a ship-), the body of an 
airship or aeroplane. 

pa‘dir, n. [Arab.], the point of the 
sky opposite to the zenith ; the 
lowest point of anything. 


nag (1), n. [etym. ?], a sma]l horse ; 
any horse. 

nag (2), v. [Scand., to gnaw ?], to 
worry or annoy.—pres. p., nag- 


ging ; p.p., nagged, 
naiad (ni'dd), n. (Gk. naias (naiein, 
to flow)], a goddess of a river or 
a spring ; a water-nymph ; (gl.) 
na‘iades, 
nail, n. [A.S. naegal], the hard layer 
at the end ofa finger or toe ; the 
of an animal; a metal pin 


naive 
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for fastening pieces of wood ; 2}| nareot/ie, a. [Gk. narké, numb- 


inches ;—v., to fasten with a nail. 
—n., nail’ler, one who makes nails. 

naive’ (na-év’), a. (Fr. naif, f. naive 
from L. ndtivus, NATIVE], with 
natural simplicity of thought or 
speech; without affectation.— 
n., naivete’ (na-év'td). 

na‘ked, a. [A.S. nacod, akin to L. 
nidus, NUDE], without clothes 
or covering ; without ornament ; 
open to sight.—., na’kedness. 

nam’by-pam’'by, x. [from dAm- 
brose Philips (1671-1749), who 
wrote affectedly simple verses], 
silly talk or writing ;—a., weakly 
sentimental. 

name, n. [A.S.], a word by which 
a@ person or a thing is called or 
known ; reputation; fame; a 
race or family ; authority ; 
behalf; wv., to give a name to ; 
to mention by name.—da., name’- 
less, not mentioned ; not known. 
—adv., name’ly, that is to say. 
—n., name’sake, one who has 
the same name as another. 

nankeen’, 7. a yellowish cotton 
cloth first made at Nankin in 
China. 


map (1), ”. [A.8.], a short sleep ;— 
v., to take a short sleep ; to be 
unprepared.—res. p., napping ; 
p.p., happed. 

nap (2), n. [., prob. from Du. 
noppe), the soft downy surface of 
cloth ; the soft hairs on plants. 
—as., napless, nappy. 

nap (3), n. [Napoleon], a card game. 

nape, 7. [etym. ?], the back of the 
neck, 

naé’pery, n. [O.Fr. naperie, from 
nape or nappe, L. mappa (see 
MAP)], house linen, esp. for the 
table. 

naph’‘tha, n. [ Gk. j,an inflammable 
strong-smelling spirit got from 
petroleum, coal-tar, etc. 

nap’‘kin, n. [Fr. nappe, a cloth ; 
-KIN], a small cloth for wiping 
the hands, 

napo’leon, n. [Fr., Emperor Napo- 
leon], old gold coin worth twenty 
francs, 


narcis‘sus, n. [Gk. Narkissos], a 
class of bulbous plants with hand- 
some flowers, 


ness, sleep], producing sleep or 
numbness ;—n., a drug that 
causes sleep or deadens pain. 

nard, n. [Fr., from L. nardus], a 
sweet-smelling plant, also called 
SPIKENARD ; an ointment pre- 
pared from this plant. 

narrate’, v. [L. narrdre, to tell], to 
give an account of; to tell— 
ns., Dapra’tion (ndrd’shon), an 
account of something that has 
happened ; that which is told; 
nar’rative, that which is told; 
an account of an event ;—a., giv- 
ing an account of some event. 


nar’row, a. [A.S.], of little 
breadth; confined; within a 
little of ; bigoted; limited ;— 


v., to grow or make narrow ;— 
n., (often pl.), a narrow passage or 
strait. —n., NaP’Powness, — 4., 
nap’pow-mind’ ed, unable to 
take a broad view.—n., nar’row- 
mindedness, 

nar’whal, n. [Scand.], animal of 
the whale family, about twenty 
feet long, with a long tusk pro- 
jecting from its upper jaw. 

nasal (nd’zdl), a. [Fr., from L. 
ndsus, the nose], belonging to the 
nose ; sounded through the nose, 
—n., nisaliza’tion, 

nasturtium (ndstér’shiim), n. [L. 
ndsus, the nose; torquére, to 
twist], a kind of cress, with 
orange-coloured flowers and a 
pungent taste. 

nas’ty, a. [etym. ?], so dirty as to 
cause disgust ; filthy ; disagree- 
able.—n., nas’tiness. 

na‘tal, a. [Fr., from lL. ndtdlis 
era to be born)], pertaining to 


nata’tion, n. [L. natdre, to swim], 
art of s' .—d., na’tatory. 
na‘tion (nd‘shon), n. [Fr., from L. 
natio], people of the same race, 
laws, and customs, and living in 
the same country.—a., national 
(ndsh’indl), pertaining to a nation. 
—v. nationalize, to make na- 
tional ; to make the property of 
the nation, as railways, coal, ete. 
—n., nationalism, state of be- 
ing attached to one’s country ; a 
custom peculiar to a nation ; 
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nationalist, one who works for 
national independence ; nation- 
ality, membership of a nation ; 
the sum of the different points 
that mark the people of a nation ; 
existence as a nation. 

na‘tive, a. [L. nativus, natural], 
pertaining to one’s birth ; origi- 
nal; produced in a place; 
brought about by nature ;—»x., 
a person born in a place.—wns., 
nativity, a being born; the 
time, place, or manner of one’s 
birth; Nativity, the birth of 
Christ. 


na‘ture, n. [L. ndtira (ndtus, 
born)], the law or order by which 
persons or things come into 
being ; the regular way or man- 
ner in which persons or things 
exist or act; the forces at work 
to produce ‘and maintain what 
exists; the physical world ; 
what a person or a thing really 
is; natural disposition ; quality 
of mind or life.—a., nat‘iral, 
according to nature; brought 
about by nature ; not acquired ; 
agreeing with reality; un- 
affected ; according to the key 
in music which has no sharps or 
flats (key of C) ;—n., a person 
of weak mind; a mark ({) in 
music to take off the effect of a 
sharp or a flat.—v., nat’iralize, 
to give a foreigner the rights of a 
native ; to fit a plant or animal 
to a climate not natural to it.— 
n., nat’tiralist, one who studies 
nature.—a., naturalis’tie.—wn., 
naturaliza’tion, process. of 
naturalizing; state of being 
naturalized.—adv., nat’trally, 
in a natural way or manner ; 
without effort; as one would 
expect. 

naught (nawt), n. [A.S. ndwiht (No, 
wHiT)], nothing; the sign (0), 
usually nought ;—a., of no 
value ;—adv., in no degree.—a., 
naugh’ty, of no use or value ; 
bad in conduct.—n., naugh’ti- 
ness. 

nausea (naw’sia), n. [L., sea-sick- 
ness (Gk. naus, a ship)], a sick- 
ness of the stomach approaching 
to vomiting ; a feeling of great 


dislike—v., mauseate (naw’- 
sé-dt), to have a sick feeling ; to 
feel or cause disgust.—a., nau’- 
seous, causing nausea ; disgust - 
ing.—n., nau ‘seousness. 

nau'tieal, a. [L. nauticus, belong- 
ing to a ship (nauta, a sailor)], 
pertaining to sailors, or ships and 
their management. 

nautilus, n. (Gk. navtilos, a ‘sea- 
man), a shell-fish with a mem- 
brane which acts like a sail; 
(pl.) nau’tili., 

na’val, a. [L. ndvis, a ship], be- 
longing to ships; consisting of 
ships. 

nave (1), n. [L. ndvis, a ship], the 
middle part of a church, between 
the aisles, 

nave (2), n. [A.S. nafu], the part 
of a wheel through which the 
axle passes ; the hub. 

na’vel, n. [A.S. nafela, a little 
NAVE (2)], a mark at the central 
part of the belly ; the umbilicus ; 
the middle point of anything. 

navigate, v. [L. ndvigdre, to sail 
(ndvis, a ship ; agére, to drive)], 
to guide or manage a ship or aero- 
plane ; to sail on or over.—a., 
navigable, that can be sailed 
over.—s., naviga’tion, art of 
managing a ship; the rules 
according to which ships are 
steered ; the condition of the 
sea or of a river as to sailing ; 
nav‘igator, one who sails a ship 
or aircraft ; a person skilful in 
sailing. 

nav’vy, n. [shortened from NAvI- 
GATOR], a labourer on roads, rail- 
ways, etc. 

na’vy, n. [Fr., from L. ndvis, a 
ship], a fleet ; a number of ships 
used for one purpose ; the war- 
ships of a nation and their 
officers. 

nay, adv [Seand. (A.S. gives No)], 
no; not so; not only so, but; 
—n., @ denial. 

Nazarene’, n., a native or an in- 
habitant of Nazareth (applied to 


Christ). 

Naz’arite, n. [Heb.], one of a sect 
who promised to abstain from 
strong drink. 

naze, n. [A.S. naes, NESS], a cape. 


Na‘zi (nat’sé), n. [(Na+z1, from Ger. 
nationalen sozialisten], member 
of the German National -Socialist 
Party ;—a. governing according 
to the principles of this party. 

neap, a. [A.S., etym. ?], low ;-— 


nefarious 


a piece of cloth, a kerchief, a tie 
worn around the neck; neck’- 
lace (nek‘lis), a string of beads or 
precious stones worn round the 
neck ; neck’let, necklace ; small 
fur for the neck. 


n., the tide with least rise and | necrol’ogy, ». [Gk. nekros, dead ; 


fall. 


-LOGY), a list of deaths. 


near, a. [A.S., comp. of naéh,|nec’romancy, n. [Gk. nékros, 


niGH], close at hand; not far 
away in place or time; very 
like, as a copy ; closely related ; 
short, as a way; unwilling to 
part with money ;—adv., not far 
off in time or in place ; almost , 


dead ; manteia, prophecy], the 
art of foretelling by information 
from the dead; the black art 
(from a mistaken derivation from 
niger, black).—n., nec’Ppoman- 
cer.—a., necroman’tic. 


—prep., close by; at the side | neerop’olis, n. [Gk. nékros, dead ; 


of ;—v., to come or draw near. 
—adv., near'ly.—n., near’ness. 


polis, a city), a burying-ground, 
esp. in a town. 


—a., near’-sighted, seeing only | neerd‘sis, n. [Gk. nékros, dead], 


what is near. 


decay of bone.—a., necrot’ic. 


neat (1), a. [(A.S., akin to néatan, to | nee’tar, n. [L., from Gk. nektar), 


use], belonging to cattle ;—mn., 
cattle ; an ox or cow.—™n., neat’ 

herd, one who berds cattle. 
neat (2), a. [O.Fr., from L. nitidus, 
shining], with everything in its 
eye in good order; simple 
ste ; unmixed; pure.—wn., 


the drink of the gods; any 
sweet drink; juice of flowers 
from which bees make honey.— 
a., nee’tarine (-rin), sweet like 
nectar ;—., a kind of peach.— 
a., nec’tarpous or necta‘reous, 
sweet as nectar. 


nent nee. need, n. [A.S.], want of something 


neb‘iila, n. [L., a little cloud], a 
misty patch in the sky composed 
of a very great number of stars 
or luminous gases; (pl.) neb’- 
ulae.—as., neb’ilar, pertaining 
to a nebula ; neb’dlous, having 
the appearance of a nebula; 
hazy ; misty. 

nec’essary (nes'ésdri), a. [Fr., from 
L. necessarius|, that must be ; 
that cannot be avoided or done 


that cannot be done without ; 
want of the means of living; 
great difficulty or distress ;—v., 
to be in want of ; to be unable 
to do without.—as., need’ful, 
that cannot be done without ; 
nee’dy, in want of the means of 
living ; need’less, not needed ; 
unnecessary.—adv., needs [gen. 
case of NEED], of necessity (often 
used with must). 


without; foreed to act; not|mee’dle, nm. [A.S.], a fine sharp- 


free ;—7., something needed 
(often in pl.)—adv.,nee’essarily, 

neces’sity, n. [L. necessitas], that 
which must be ; that which can- 
not be avoided or done without ; 
want.—%., necessita’rian, one 
who denies the freedom of the 
human will.—7., neces’sitate, to 
make necessary ; to render un- 
avoidable ; to force.—a,, neces’- 
sitous, very poor. 

neck, n. [A.S.], the part that joins 
the head to the body ; any long 
narrow part between two larger 
pieces.—ns., neek’-cloth, neck’- 


pointed piece of steel] with a hole 
at one end to receive a thread 
for sewing; a thin rod used 
for knitting, ete. ; the fine bar 
in the mariner’s compass that 
points always to the north— 
ns., nee’dle-book, a case with 
leaves of oloth for holding 
needles; mee’dle-gun, a gun 
that was fired by a needle-like 
apparatus in the lock; nee’dle- 
woman, a woman who makes 
her living by sewing ; nee’dle- 
work, work done by means of a 
needle. 


erchief (nek'erchif), neck’-tie, | nefa’rious, a. [L. nefdrius, wicked 
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(néfas)], very wicked ; unlawful. acting as neighbours ought; 
—wn., nefar’iousness. helping each other ; friendly. 
nega’tion, nm. [L. negdre], act of | neither (ni’- or néther), pron. 
saying no ; a denial; a descrip- [A.8. nd, NO, EITHER}, not either ; 
tion of what a thing is not.—za., not the one or the other ;—conj., 
neg’ative, saying no; telling not either, 
what a thing is not; marking | Nem’esis, n. [Gk., what is duel, 
@ number or quantity to be sub- vengeance; punishment that 
tracted (opposed to POSITIVE and surely follows sin ; fate. 
AFFIRMATIVE) ;—”., & word or|neoli’thie (né-oliih’ik), a. [Gk. 
sentence that denies ; saying no ; neos, new, and lithos, a stone, 
an image with light and dark in belonging to the later stone age 
reverse from which photographs when polished stone implements 
are printed ;—v., to prove not were used. 
true ; to say no to; to reject by | meology (néol’dji), mn. [Gk. néos, 
vote.—adv., neg’atively. new -LoGy], the bringing in of 
neglect’, v. [L. neglectus (negligére, new words or meanings ; a new 
to neglect)], to forget or to be truth or a new explanation.— 
eareless about ; give no attention a., neolog’ic or neolog’ical.— 
to ;—., want of doing what one ns., neol’ogism, neol’ogist. 
ought; careless treatment.—a., | n6’on, n. [Gk. neos, new], anatmos- 
neglect’ful.—ns., neglect’ful- pheric gas discovered 1898. 
ness and neg’ligence, want of | neophyte (né‘dfii), n. [Gk. néos, 
eare ; habit of not doing one’s new ; phytos, grown], one newly 
duty ; carelessness.—as., neg’- admitted ; a new convert; a 
ligent (neg'‘lijént); negligible beginner in learning ;—a., newly 
(neg’lijibl), of no account. admitted or entered. 

negotiate (négd’shidt), v. [L. negd- | nephew (nev'i), n. [Fr., from L. 
tidri, to do business], to carry on nepos}, the son of a brother or 
business ; to arrange the terms a sister ;—f., niece (nés). 
of a bargain or treaty ; to give | nep’otism, n. [L. nepos), favourit- 
@ bill in return for a payment or ism shown to relations. 
other value ; get over (obstacle | Nep’tune, n. [L.], the god of the 
or difficulty).—ns., negotia’tion, sea; one of the most distant of 
process of carrying on business ; the planets. 
an arranging of a bargain; mego’- | mereid (né’ré-id), n. [Gk. Néreis, 
tidtor.—a., mego’tiable, that daughter of Néreus, a sea-god], 
may be negotiated or arranged. @ sea-nymph. 

Ne‘gro, a. [Sp., from L. niger], |merve, n. (L. nervus, a sinew], a 
black ;—n., one of the black fibre or bundle of fibres by which 
races of Africa ;—f., Ne’gress. feeling passes to and from the 

ne’gus, n. [Colonel Negus the in- brain ; firmness of mind ; self- 
ventor], & eng of wine, hot command in danger; a fibre or 


water, sugar, ete. rib along the leaf of a plant ;— 
neigh (nd), v. [A.3., imit.], to cry »., to give strength or firmness to. 
like a horse ;—x., the cry of —as., nepved, strengthened in 
a horse. the nerves ; having veins, as the 


neigh’bour (nd’bir), n. [A.S. néah, leaves of plants; nerve’less, 
near; (ge)bur, a dweller or without nerve ; weak ; ner’vous, 
farmer], one who lives near full of nerve ; strong and vigor- 
another ;—a., near ;—v., to live ous; having to do with the 
near to.—n., neigh’bourhood, nerves ; with too keen feeling 
the state of being near: places in the nerves; timid; ner’vy, 
round about or near ; the people excitable.—n., ner’vousness. 
who live around or near.—as., | mese’ience (nesh’iéns), n. [L. ne, 
aon t me living near ; not; scire, to know], want of 

close at band; nmeigh’bourly,| knowledge.—qa., nese’ient. 


| 


ness, n. [A.S. naes, NAZE], & Cape. 

nest, n. [A.S.], the bed of a bird 
for its eggs and its young; any 
comfortable dwelling ;—v., to 
make and use a nest.—v., nestle 
(nesl), to lie in a nest ; to lie close 
together ; to cherish.—a., nes’- 
tling (nes‘ling), being yet in the 
nest ;—»., a young bird in the 
nest, 


net (1), n. [A.S. net (not connected 
with KNIT or KNOT)], twine or 
thread knotted into meshes, for 
eatching fish, birds, ete. ; any- 
thing like a net; anything to 
catch or entrap ;—v., to make 
a net; to catch with a net.— 
pres. p., net’ting ; p.p., netted. 
—ns., net’ting and net’work, 
work made like a net. 

net (2), a. [Fr., NEAT (2)], clear of 
everything that does not really 
form part; free from further 
deductions (opposed to GRoss) ; 
—wv., to gain as clear profit.— 
pres. p., netting ; p.p., netted. 

nether (neth’er), a. [A.S., from root 
ni, down), farther down ; lower 
(opposed to UPPER).—da., neth’- 
ermost, a., farthest down; 
lowest. 

net’tle, n. [A.S.], a plant covered 
with sharp hairs which sting the 
skin ;—v., to fret the mind; to 
irritate.—n., net’tle-rash, erup- 
tions on the skin like those 
caused by the sting of a nettle, 

neuralgia (nirdl'jid), n. (Gk. 
neuron, @ nerve; algos, pain), 
a pain in the nerves.—a., neu- 
ral’gic, caused by neuralgia. 

neurasthé’nia, n. [Gk. neuron, a 
nerve], weakness of the nervous 


system. 

neuri’tis, n., inflammation of a 
nerve. 

neurot‘ie, a., pertaining to the 
nerves ; over-sensitive ;—ms., a 
disease in the nerves; a nerve 
medicine: neuro’sis, a nervous 
disorder, 

neu’ter, a. [L., neither], neither of 
the two; taking neither side ; 
(grammar) neither masculine nor 
feminine ;—x., a person who does 
not take a side; a plant or an 
animai without sex.—qa., neu’- 
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tral, taking neither side ;—n., 
one that takes no part in a 
quarrel.—n., neutrality, state of 
being neutral.—v., neu’tralize, 
to make of no effect.—s., neu. 
traliza’tion, process of making, 
or state of being neutral ; neut’- 
ron, particle of matter devoid of 
any electrical charge. 

never, adv. [A.S. ne, not; aefre, 
EVER], not ever; in no degree.— 
adv., nevertheless’ [thé, by 
that ; Less], in spite of that. 

new (ni), a. [A.S., from same root 
as L. novus], produced now or 
a short time ago ; lately begun ; 
seen, known, or used for the first 
time ; untried ; changed for the 
better ; just come (from).—n., 
new’ness,—a., newfangled 
(niv’ -fangld) [A.S. fang, to seize], 
new for the sake of being novel. 

new’el, ». [O.Fr.], the pillar of a 
winding staircase; the post at 
the top and bottom of a ban- 
iste: 


r. 

news (niiz), n. (pl. of NEw, but used 
as sing.), that which is told as 
new ; information given or re- 
ceived for the first time.—uns., 
news’dealer, (Amer.) a dealer in 
newspapers and other periodicals; 
news’ -letter, a letter containing 
news before the origin of news- 
papers ; news’-monger, one who 
gathers and spreads news; 
news’paper, a printed sheet 
containing the news of the day ; 
news’-room, a room where 
newspapers are read; mews’= 
vendor, one who sells news- 

pers, 

newt (nit), n. [a newt, corrupted 
from an ewt; A.S. efeta], a small 
amphibious animal hke a lizard. 

next, a. [A.S. néahst or nyhst, sup. 
of néah, NEAR], nearest; with 
nothing between; immediately 
after ;—adv., at the time nearest 
after. 

nex’us, n. [L., from nectére, to 
bind], something that ties or 
binds (metaphorically). 

nib or neb, n. [A.S.], a thing small 
and pointed; a pen point; a 
bird’s bill. 

nib’ble, v. [etym. ?], to nip at; to 


nice 


eat in small bits ; to bite at ;— 
n., the bite of a fish at bait. 

nice (nis), a. [O.Fr., from L. nes- 
cius, ignorant], pleasing ; agree- 
able ; hard to please ; too exact ; 
over-refined ; fitted or finished. 
—ns., nice’ness, state of being 
nice or exact; ni’cety iwtemih 
quality or state of being nice 
great fineness or exactness ; a 
very small point. 

niche (nich), n. (Fr., from It. nic- 
chia), a hollow place in a wall 


bit cut out of the edge ; 
to mark a particular point; an 
exact point ;—v., to cut nicks in ; 
to hit the right place or time. 

Nick (2), n. [Nicholas], a name for 
the devil. 

nick’el, n. (Ger. (kupfer) nickel, 
copper of NICK (2); base copper], 
@ silver-like metal used for coat- 
ing other metals; a U.S. five- 
cent piece; a., niekelled, coated 
with nickel. 

nick’name, n. [E. ekename (EKE, 
an addition)], a name given in 
fun or in contempt ;—v., to give 
a nickname to, 

nic’otine (-ién), n. [Nicot, who first 
brought tobacco into France in 
1560], a poisonous juice found in 
tobacco, 


nidifica’tion, n. [L. nidus, a nest ; 
-Fy], process of building a nest. 

niece (nés), n. [Fr., from L. neptis), 
the daughter of one’s brother or 


nig’gard, n. [etym.?], one who is 
unwilling to part with what he 
has ;—a., unwilling to part with 
anything ; very mean ;— adv., 


nig‘gardly. 

nigh (ni), a. [A.S. néah, NEAR], 
near; not far off in place or 
time ;—adv., at hand ; almost ; 


—prep., near. 

night (nit), n. [A.S., nihé], the time 
of darkness ; darkness; a state 
of trouble or ignorance.—wzs., 
night’fall, the time when night 
is coming on; the close of the 
day ; nigh’tingale [A.S. nihte- 
gale (galan, to sing)), the bird that 
sings by night; .night-letter, 
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nipple 
a telegram sent late at night 
at a reduced rate.—a., night’ly, 
pertaining to or happening in the 
night ; done every night ;—adv., 
by night; every night. — ns., 
night’mare [A.S. mara, weight], 
a bad dream, often accom: 
by a feeling of inability to move ; 
night’shade, a poisonous plant 
found in damp and shady places ; 
night’-walker, one who walks 
while asleep; one who goes 
about at night for no good pur- 
pose; night’-watch, watchman 
or guard on duty during the night. 
ni’ n. (L. nihil, nothing], 
state of being or knowing noth- 
ing ; the teaching and actions of 
people who wish to abolish all 
government.—vn., ni‘hilist. 
nil, n. [L.), nothing. 
nim’ble, a. [A.S., from niman, to 
take], moving lightly and quickly. 
i ., nim’bly.—n., nim’ble- 


Ei 7 mally n. (L., cloud), a halo ; 
a rain-cloud, 

nin’compoop, n. [L. non compos 
(mentis)], a foolish-minded per- 
son ; a trifler. 

nine, a. and m. [A.8.], one more 
than eight.—n., nine’pins, a game 
in which nine pegs are set up to 
be knocked down by a ball.—a. 
and n., nineteen’, nine and ten ; 
cre and n., ninety, nine times 

nm. 

nin’ny, n. [akin to It. ninno, a 
child], a childish person ; a fool 
or simpleton. 

nip, v. (E., from a root knip, found 
in KNIFE], to press tightly be- 
tween two surfaces or points ; 
to break or cut off the end or 
edge of a thing; to destroy by 
frost or disease ;—n., a catching 
between two surfaces, etc.; a 
breaking or cutting off the end, 
ete.; the bit cut off; small 
quantity of spirits—~pres. p., 
nipping; p.p., nip 
nip’per, one who nips; a fore- 
tooth of a horse; (pl.) a pair 
of pincers. 

nip’ple, n. [etym. ?), the knob by 
which milk is drawn from the 
breast ; anything like a-nipple. 


nit 


nit, . [A.S.], the egg of a louse, etc. 
nitre (ni'lér), n. (Fr., from L. nil- 
rum, soda], a salt got from 
potash, called also saltpetre.—n., 
ni‘trate, a salt got from nitric 
acid.—a., ni’trie or ni’trous, 
ae, to nitre; containing 


nitrogen (ni’trdjén), n. [NtrRE, Gk. 
-gen, to become}, a gas that forms 
four-fifths of the common air. 

ni’tro-glye’erine (ni trd-glis’érin), 
”., an explosive formed by the 
action of nitric and sulphuric 
acid on glycerine. 
Nizam’, n. [Arab.), the title of the 
prinee of Hyderabad in India, 
n6 (1), adv. [Q.S. nd], ‘I will not,’ 
* It is not so,’ etc. ; not at all. 
n6 (2), a [NONE], not one or any ; 
none, 

no’ble, a. [L. ndbilis], well-known ; 
high in rank or character ; splen- 
did in size or appearance ;—n., a 
person of high rank ; an old gold 
coin worth 6s. 8d.—ns., nobil’+ 
ity, high rank or character ; 
descent from noble forefathers ; 
the body of nobles; a splendid 
appearance ; no’bleman, one of 
the nobles ; no’bleness, same as 


NOBILITY, except ‘body of 
nobles ’ ; noblesse’ (Fr.], 
nobleness of birth ; persons of 


noble birth ; feeling of honour. 

no’body, n. [No (1), BODY], no per- 
son ; no-one of any worth. 

noc’turn, n. [(L. nocturnus, by 
night], a religious service at 
night.—a., moctur’nal, pertain- 
ing to night; happening by 
night.—n., noo’turne, a dreamy 
kind of music, 

nod, v. [K.], to bend the head 
quickly forward ; to give assent ; 

' to make a bow; to bend the 
head in sleepiness ;—n., a quick 
bending forward of the head ; a 
slight bow.—pres. p., nodding ; 
pp., nodded. 

nod‘die, n. [from Nop], the head, 
properly the back of the head. 

nod’dy, n. [Nop 7], a simpleton ; a 
sea-bird that allows itself to be 
easily caught. 

node, n. [L. nddus, a knot), a knot 
or crossing-point of two cords or 


lines ; a swelling, as at the joint 
of a plant; the point where a 
planet crosses the ecliptic.—as., 
no’dal, pertaining to a node ; 
nodose’, full of knots. —n., 
nod’ule, a small lump. 
noggin, ». [etym. ?],a wooden cup. 
no} (wiz), n. [Fr., etym. 7], 
sound, esp. a confused or un- 
pleasant sound; general talk ; 
—v., to sound loud ; to spread 
abroad.—as., noi’sy, making a 
loud noise; fond of making 
noise ; noise’less.—adts., noi’- 
and noise’lessly. — ns., 
noi’siness and noise’lessness. 
noisome (ioi'sim), a. [(AN)NOY, 
-S0MB], hurtful to health ; caus- 
ing pain or disgust.—n., noi’+ 
someness. 
nomad, n. [Gk. ndémas, in search 
of pasture], one of a race wander+ 
ing in search of pasture ;—a., 
roving.—a., nomadic, pertain- 
ing to nomads ; wandering about 
no’mencl&ture, n. [L. ndmen, a 
name; caldre, to call], a list of 
names with their meanings ; the 
names used in any science. 
nominal, a. [L. ndmen, a name}, 
existing in name only ; not real. 
nom ‘inate, v. [L. ndminare], to 
name; to fill an office; to 
appoint.—n., nomina‘tion, act 
or power of nominating ; state 
of being nominated.—a., nom’s 
inative, (grammar) the case of 
the subject.—ns., nom /‘in&tor ; 
nominee’, one who is nominated. 
non-, pref. [L.], not (as in NON- 
EXISTENT, NONCONFORMIST). 
non’age (non'dj), n. (O.Fr., NON-, 
AGE), time or state of being under 


age. 
nonagena’rian, n. [L. néndgén- 
adrius (ndndgéni, ninety)), a 


person ninety years old. 

non’agon, n [L. ndnus, ninth ; 
gonia, an angle], a figure with 
nine angles and nine sides. 

non-appear’ance, non-atten’- 
dance, 7s. [NON-], failure to 
appear or attend. 

nonce (nons), n. [E. for then ones, 
for the once], the present time 
or occasion (only in the phrase, 
for the nonce). 


nonchalance 


non’chalance (non'shdldns),  n. 


[Fr. Non-, chaloir, to care], 
unconcern ; indifference,—a., 
non’chalant, 


non-commis‘sioned a, [NoN-], 
not having a commission (in the 
army); below the rank of 
lieutenant. 

non-compli’anee, n. [NON-], a 
failure or refusal to comply (with). 

Non-condue’tor, nn. [NON-], a 
material along which heat or 
electricity cannot pass, or does 
so with difficulty, 

non-confor’ming, a, [NON-], not 
conforming or agreeing,—mns., 
Nonconfor’mist, a member of 
a Church other than the Hstab- 
aiahed Church; monconfor’- 


ity. 

non‘deseript, a. [NON-, lL. de- 
serthére, tO DESCRIBE], thet can- 
not be put in any class; odd; 
—n., & person or a thing not 
easily classified; one difficult 
to describe. 

none (nin), a. and pron. [A.8. ndn 
(ne, not ; ONE)], not one or any ; 
not a part. 

nonen’tity, n. [NON-], want of 
being ; a thing not existing; a 
person of no account. 

non-essen’tial (-shdl), a. [NON-], 
not necessary ;—n., that which 
can be done without. 

non-intru’sion, n. [NON-], denial 
of the right to force a minister 
upon people. 

Nonjar’or, n. [NoN-], one who re- 
fused to swear obedience to the 
government in 1688,—a., non- 


nonpareil’ (nonpdrel’), mn. [Fr. 
NON-, pareil, equal], a person or 
thing without an equal; un- 
equalled excellence ; a small size 
of printing type ;—a., without 
equal, 

non’plus, v. [L. ndén plus, not more], 
to put into a state of great per- 
plexity.—pres. p., nonplussing ; 
p.p., nonplussed,. 

non’sense, n. [NON-], words or 
actions without meaning.—a., 
nonsen’sical, without sense ; 
unm 

non’such or nonesuch’, n. [NONE, 
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SUCH], a person or a thing better 
than any other that can be found. 

non’suit (non’sit), n, [NON-], a 
failure by the pursuer to follow 
up a suit in court; the with- 
drawal of a case from a court 
before judgment ;—v., to record 
the dropping of a suit. 

n. [etym, ?], a fool; a 
simpleton. 

noodle (2), n,, a small piece of 
macaroni, etc, added to soup, 

nook, n. [E., etym. ?], a corner. 

noon, 7. [A,S., from L. néna (hora) 
ninth hour, the time of the 
Church services called mnones, 
afterwards changed to twelve 
o’clock], midday ;—a., belong- 
ing to midday.—vns,, moon’day, 
noon'tide, midday ;—a., per- 
taining to noon, 

noose (noos), n. [O.Fr., now; pl. 
nous (L. nodus, a knot)], a run- 
ning knot that grows tighter the 
more it is drawn ;—v., to catch 
In & noose, 

nor, conj, [tor M.E. nother, NEI- 
THER], a word in the second part 
of a statement corresponding to 
neither in the first. 

norm, n. [L. norma], a rule; a 
standard or pattern.—a., nor’- 
mal, according to rule; regular ; 
pertaining to first principles ; 
perpendicular ;—2., a perpen- 
dicular. 

Nor’man, a., belonging to Nor- 
mandy or to its people ;-—-m, a 
native of Normandy, or a 
descendant, 

Norse, a. [Du. Noorsch 7], belong- 
ing to Scandinavia, its people, 
or language, 

north, n. [A.S.], the point opposite 
the sun at midday (in the north- 


ern hemisphere).—s., noprth- 
east’ ;-—a., half-way between 
north and east.—as., nopth- 


eas‘terly, from or toward the 
north-east ; north-eas’tern, be- 
longing to the north-east; 
north-east'‘ward, toward the 
north-east ; nop’therly, from or 
toward the north ;— adyv., to- 
ward the north.—qa., nor’thern, 
pertaining to the north; in or 
near the north ; toward the north ; 


Norwegian 


—m., one who lives in the north. 
—da., nor’thernmost or north’- 
most, farthest to the north.—n., 
north’star, the pole star.—as., 
north’ward, toward the north ; 
north-west’, north-wes’terly, 
ete. 


Norwe’gian (nérwé’jan), a., per- 
taining to Norway, its people, or 
language ;—n., a native of Nor- 
way. 

mose, n. [A.S.], the outstanding 
part of the face, through which 
air passes to and from the lungs ; 
the seat of the sense of smell ; 
any outstanding end ;—v., to 
smell.—n., nose’gay, a bunch of 
Sweet-smelling flowers. 

nostalgia, n. [Gk. nostos, return ; 
algos, pain], home-sickness. 

nos‘tril, n. [A.S., NosE; thyrl, 
opening], one of the openings of 
the nose, 

nos‘trum, n. [L. noster, our], a 
quack medicine or a favourite 
plan. 

not, adv. [NAUGHT], used to deny. 

noteh, ». [Fr. oche (through an 
oche)], a small V-shaped cut in 

ing ;—v., to cut a nick into. 
note, 7. [Fr., from L. nota), a mark 
to make known; a short ex- 
planation ; a writing to help the 
memory ; a short letter ; a paper 
acknowledging a debt and pro- 
mising payment; a musical 
sound, or the mark for it ; great 
reputation ;—v., to make a note 
of ; to take notice ; to mark in 
.—a., nd’table, worthy of 

being noticed ;—n., a person or 
& thing worthy of notice; and 
notabil‘ity.—ns., nd’tary, a per- 
son appointed by law to certify 
deeds, etc.; nota’tion, a taking 
note of by marks or signs; the 
marks or signs so used.—as., 


no‘ted, marked ; well-known ; 
famous ; note’worthy, worthy 
of being noted. 


noth’ing (nuth’ing), n., not any- 

; absence of being ; athing 

of no account ; a cipher ;—adv., 
in no degree. 

no’tice, n. [Fr., from L. nétitia 

(nétus, known)], information got 

inany way ; means of letting one 
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know ; attention paid ; a-short 
statement ;—v., to take note of 
to see or hear'or pay attention to = 
to speak of.—a., no’ticeable, 
worth noticing ; fitted to attract 
attention. 

no’tify, v. [Fr., from L. nétificdre 
notus, known; -Fy)], to give 
notice to; to declare or publish. 
—n., notifica’tion, a giving 
notice; the notice given.—a., 
notifi’able, that must be notified. 

no‘tion (nd’shon), n. [Fr., from L. 
notio (noscére, to know)], that 
which is known or thought of 
with regard to anything; an 
idea.—a., no’tional, existing in 
thought only. 

not6’rious, a. [L. ndtérius], known 
and talked about; clear to the 
world ; well known (unfayvour- 
ably).—n., nétdri’ety. 

notwithstand’ing, prep., in spite 
of ;—conj., nevertheless ; for all 
that. 

nou’gat (noo’ga), n. [Fr., from L. 
nux, & nut], a sweetmeat of sugar 
and chopped nuts. 

nought (nawt). See NAUGHT. 

noun, n. [Fr., from L. némen, a 
hame], (grammar) a word giving 
the name of anything. 

nourish (nirish), v. [Fr. nourrir, 
from L. nutrire, to feed], to feed ; 
to supply with the means of life 
and health.—n., nour’ishment, 
that which is given as food; 
nutriment. 

nov’el, a. [Fr., from L. novellus 
(novus, new)], strange ; unusual ; 
—n., that which is new or un- 
usual ; an imaginary story.—ns., 
novelette’, a short novel ; nov’- 
elist, one who writes novels; 
nov’elty, state of being new; 
something new or strange. 

Novem’ber, n. [L., novem, nine}, 
the eleventh month of the year. 

novice (nov‘is), n. [Fr., from L. 
novus, new], one new in any 
business, etc.; a beginner; a 
person who is preparing to take 
the vows of a monk or nun.—x., 
novitiate (ndvish‘idt), state or 
time of being a novice ; time of 
probation ; a novice. 

now, adv. [A.S. nu], at the present 


nowadays 


time ; at the time of speaking ; 
—ronj., things being so; seeing 
this ;—n., the present time. 

now’adays, adv., at the present 
time. 

no’way, no’ways, or no’wise, adv. 
in no way or degree ; not at all. 
—adv., no’where, in no place. 

noxious (nok’shis),a.(L noxius), 
hurtful; destructive.—., nox- 
iousness. 

nozzle (nozl), n., a short pointed 
end of pipe or tube. 

nucleus (ni’kléis), n. [L. nucleus, 
a small nut (nuwx)], the centre 
round which matter gathers ; the 
head of a comet ; central part of 
an atom ; (pl.) nuclei (ni’kléi). 
—a., nuclear (ni’/kléar), (en- 
ergy) obtained by splitting the 
atom. 

nude, a. and n. [L. nfdus, naked], 
without clothes.—ns., nu‘dist, 
one who believes in going nude ; 
nudism ; nudity, nakedness. 

nudge (nij), n. [etym. ?], a gentle 
push ;—v., to push gently; to 
call attention by a push. 

nu‘gatory, a. [L. nugae, trifies], 

; of no force or value. 

nug’get, n. [etym.?], a lump of 
gold or silver. 

nuisance (ni‘sdns), n. (Fr., from 
L. nocére, to hurt], that which 
causes harm or trouble; any- 
thing offensive. 

null, a. [O.Fr., from L. nullus, 
none], of no effect.—v. nul’lify, 
to make of no effect , to cancel. 
—ns., nullifica’tion, nullity, 
state of being null; want of 
power or effect ; nothingness ; 
that which is null. 

numb (nim), a. [A.S. numen, p.p. 
of niman, to take], having lost 
the power of feeling or motion ; 
—v., to take away this power.— 
n., numb’‘ness. 

num’ber, n. [Fr., from L. nu- 
mérus], anything counted up by 
separate parts; the amount of 
the parts; more than one; a 
word or figure telling how many ; 
measure of verse, mostly in 
plural ; (grammar) the difference 
between singular and plural ; 
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Bible ;—v., to count how many ; 
to include; to mark with a 
number; to amount to.—as., 
num ‘berless, more than can be 
counted ; nu’merable, that can 
be counted ; nu’meral, pertain- 
ing to number ; consisting of or 
expressing number ;—., a figure 
etc., to express a number.—a., 
nu’merary, belonging to or 
counted in a number.—ns., 
numepra’tion, act or art of 
counting up a row of figures ; 
nu’mer&tor, one who numbers ; 
the upper number in a vulgar 
fraction.—as., mdmer‘’iec and 
nimer’‘ieal, belonging to or 
made up of number; nu’mepr- 
ous, many in number. 
nimismat’ic, a. [Fr., from L. 
numisma, & coin], pertaining to 
coins, etc. ;—n. pl., the science 
of coins and medals ; 7., numis’« 
matist, a student and collector 
of coins. 
num/‘skull, ». [NUMB, SKULL], a 
blockhead ; a dunce ; a dolt. 
nun, n. [A.S., from late L. nonna, 
mother], a woman who lives in 
a convent under vows and spends 
her time in religious duties.—x., 
nun’‘nery, a house where nuns live. 
nuncio (nin’shid), n. [It., from L. 
nuncius, &® messenger], an am- 
bassador from the Pope. 
nuptial (nip’shdal), a. {L. nuptiae, 
a marriage), pertaining to a 
marriage ;—n. pl., a marriage. 
nurse (nérs), n. [Fr. nourrice, from 
L. niitriz (see NOURISH)], one who 
nourishes or feeds ; one who has 
care of an infant or a sick per- 
son ;—v., to nourish ; to feed at 
the breast; to take care of in 
sickness ; to help growth.—ws., 
nur’sery, a place for nursing ; 
ground for planting-and growing 
trees ; nurs’ling, an infant. 
nur’ture, n. [Fr., from L. niatri- 
tara], nourishment ; tender care ; 
ing ;—v., to feed ; to bring 


up. 

nut, n. [A.S.], a fruit consisting of 
a hard shell with a soft kernel ; 
a piece of metal for screwing on 
to a bolt ;—v., to gather nuts.— 


(pl.) the fourth book of the! pres. p., nutting; p.p., nutted. 


nutation 


—a., nutty, with a nutlike 
flavour, 

nuta’tion, n. [L. niidre, to nod], a 
small change of the inclination 
of the earth’s axis eonstantly 
going on. 

nut’-brown, a., brown as a nut. 

nut/hatch, n., small creeping bird 
which feeds on nuts. 

nut’meg, n. [(O0.Fr. noize muge, 
from med. L. nux muscdta, nut 
like musk], the kernel of the nut 
of an East Indian tree used as 
a spice. 

nu’triment, n. [L. nitrimentum 
(@niirire, to NoURISH)], that 
which nourishes.—a., nu’trient, 
nourishing ;—n., that which pro- 
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motes growth.—x., nutrl’tion, a 
nourishing or causing to grow: 
food needed to build up or keep 
a body healthy; that which 
nourishes.—as., nutri’tious and 
nu‘tritive, fitted for giving 
, Strength or causing growth. 
nux vomi’ea, n, [L. nuz, a nut; 
vomére, to VOMIT], a nut from 
which strychnine is obtained. 
ny’lon, n., silky fibre made chemi- 
cally; n.pl., nylons, stockings 
made of nylon, 
nymph (nimf), n. (Fr., from Gk. 
numphé, a bride], a maiden; a 
goddess of the mountains, woods, 
or streams; a pupa.—da., nym: 
phe’an, pertaining to a nymph. 


oO 


oaf (df), n. (Scand. dilfr, ELF], a 
foolish or deformed child sup- 
posed to be left by fairies instead 
of one which they have stolen ; 
a stupid and clumsy fellow.—a., 
oaf'ish. 

oak, n. [A.S.], a tree the wood of 
which was formerly much used in 
ship-building.—n., oak’-apple, 
a spongy substance like a small 
apple formed on the oak by gall- 
flies.—a., oa’‘ken, make of oak. 

oa’‘kum, n. [A.S. dceumba (4, away, 
and root of comB)], old ropes 
pulled loose for filling the seams 
of ships, etc. 

oar, n. [A.S.], a long piece of wood 
with a flat end used for rowing ; 
—v., to use an oar ; to row.—a., 
oared (drd), furnished with oars. 
—n., Oars’man, one who rows. 

oasis (6-d’sis), n. [L., from Hgyp- 
tian], a green spot in a desert ; 
any pleasant place ; (pl.) o&’ses. 

oast, n. [A.S.], @ kiln for drying 
hops. 

oat, or pl. oats, n. [A.S.], a grain 
used as food; the plant on 
which it grows.—n., oat/eake, 
a thin cake made of oatmeal.— 
4., oa’ten, made of oat-straw or 
of oatmeal.—n., oat’meal, oats 
ground to meal. 

ath, n. [A.S.], a statement made 


more solemn by calling on God 
to witness its truth; an irrey- 
erent use of God’s name. 

ob-, pref. (L.], against ; in the way; 
toward ; facing Nua in OBTRUDE, 


OFFEND, OPPRESS). 

ob’dirate, a. [L. oB-, dirus, hard], 
hard-hearted ; difficult to infiu- 
ence or deal with ; very wicked ; 
unyielding. — n., ob‘dipracy, 
hardness of heart or feeling. 

obei’sance (6bd'sdns), n. [Fr., from 
L. obédientia], a bow expressing 
reverence or respect. 

ob’elisk, n. [Gk. obeliskos, a small 
spit], an upright, four-sided, 
tapering pillar ending in a small 
pyramid ; a mark (t) in printing. 

obese’ (dbés’), a. [L. obésus], very 
fat ; too fat.—n., obes‘ity, over- 
fatness. 

obey’ (6bd’), v. [Fr., from L. 
obédire], to do what one is told ; 
to keep the law; to submit to 
command or authority. — a., 
obé’dient, willing to obey; 
keeping the law.—n., obé‘di- 
ence, doing what one is told; 
submission to authority ; keep- 
ing of the law. 

obfus’eate (or ob’fuskdt), v. [L. 
OB-, fuscus, dark], to darken ; to 
confuse.—n., obfusca’tion. 

obit‘aary, n. [L. obitum (obire, to 


obiter 


die)], a list of persons who have 
a : a Sketch of a dead person’s 
8. 

ob’iter, adv. [L. ob, iter, on a jour- 

ney], by the way.—n., ob’iter 
ic’tum, a remark by the way ; 

(pl.) obiter dicta. 

object’, v. [L. objectus (OB-, jacére, 
to throw], to oppose; to find 
fault ; to give a reason against. 
—n., ob'ject, the thing towards 
which thought, sight, or action is 
directed ; that which is sought 
for or aimed at; anything that 
can be seen or touched ; (gram- 
mar) the word, etc., towards 
which the action of a verb is 
directed.—v., objec’tify, to treat 
as an object.- —ns., objectifica’- 
tion; objec’ tion, something 
said to oppose or to prevent ; 
a reason against.—as., objec’- 
tionable, likely to be objected 
to; undesirable ; objec’tive, in 
the place of, or having the nature 
of an object ; existing outside the 
mind, as opposed to subjective ; 
(grammar) denoting the case of 
the object ;—n., the point aimed 
at.—adv., objec’tively. 

ob‘ject-glass, n., the glass of a 
telescope or of a microscope 
nearest the object. 

objurga’tion, n. [L. oB-, jurgdre, 
to quarrel], act of blaming or 
of finding fault; reproof.—a., 
objur’gatory. ‘ 

ob’late, a. [L. obldtus, pushed to- 
wards (OB-, ferre, to caray)], flat- 
tened at the ends or poles; 
shaped like an orange.—ns., 
oblate’, a person dedicated to 
& religious order; obla’tion, 
that which is offered, esp. in 
worship or sacrifice; a gift to 
the Church. 

oblige’ (6blij’), v. (Fr., from L. 
obligdre}, to bind a person to 
duty ; to do a kindness to.— 
v., ob‘ligate, to bind firmly to 
duty.—»., obliga’tion, being 
bound to do; one’s duty; the 
binding power of a promise, etc. ; 
state of being bound by a favour 
done; an engagement to pay or 
to do.—as., obligatory, requir- 
ing to be performed ; binding ; 
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obliging (dbit’jing), willing to do 
a favour ; helpful. 
oblique’ bine: 5, a. (Fr., from L. 
obliquus), not straight. up and 
down or across ; not parallel or 
at right angles to; (grammar) 
denoting any case except the 
nominative.—ns., obliquée’ness 
and obliquity (dblik’witi), slope ; 
crookedness of conduct. 
oblit’erate, v. [L. oB-, litéra, a 
LETTER], to blot out; to make 
unreadable ; to destroy by any 
éans.—n., oblitera’tion. 
obliv’ion, n. [L. oblivio, torgetful - 
ness], state of being forgotten ; 
a general pardon of offences.— 
a., obliv‘ious, forgetful ; caus- 
ing to forget.—n., obliv’ious- 


ness. 

ob’long, a. [L. oB-, longus, LONG) ; 
Lag than broad ;—n., a rect- 
an 

obloquy (ob’lékwi), n. [L. OB-, 
loqui, to speak], abusive speech ; 
words of reproach or contempt. 

obnoxious (obnok’shus), a. [Le 
OB-, NOxtoUs], offensive; ob- 
jectionable. 

o’boe (6'b6), nm. (Fr. haut, high ; 
bois, wood], a wind instrument, 
like the clarionet, but of a thinner 
tone, 

o’bdélus and obol, ns. [ Gk. obdlos], 
a Greek coin worth about three 
halfpence ; a weight of about 
one-sixth of a drachm. 

obscene’ (obsén’), a. [L. 
impure; offensive to chastity ; 
filthy ;  disgusting.—ns., ob- 
scene’ness and obscen‘ity. 

obseure’, a. [L. obsctirus), covered 
over or shaded ; with little light ; 
not clearly seen; unknown to 
fame ; not easily understood ;— 
v., to make dark ; to keep in the 
dark; to make less clear or 
visible.—adv., obseure’ly.—ns., 
obscura’tion, act of obscuring, 
or state of being obscured ; 
obscur’ity, dimness; want of 
light ; difficulty of being under- 
stood ; obseu’rantist or Ob- 
seurant/ist, an opponent of 
enlightenment ; obseurantism. 

ob’sequies (ob’sékwée), n. pl. (L. 
obsequiae, funeral rites], the last 


obseénus), 


obsequious 


services to a person after death ; 

funeral ceremonies. 
obsequious (obsé’kwi-us), a. [L. 

obsequiosus, compliant], servile, 


fawning ; cringing.—n., obse’- 
quiousness, servility; mean 
compliance. 


observe (obzérv’), v. (Fr., from L. 
observdre, to take notice of], to 
look at closely; to be on the 
watch for; to discover; to 
attend to and obey ; to make a 
remark.—a., obser’vable, that 
may be observed.—n., obser’- 
vance, careful attention ; an act 
of worship, etc. ; that which is 
observed ; a rule or practice.— 
a., obser’vant, on the look out ; 
giving heed to.—ns., observa’- 
tion, act or habit of observing ; 
the result of watching ; a state- 
ment ; obser’vatory, a building 
in which astronomical observa- 
tions are made.—a., obser’ving, 
taking notice of ; very attentive. 

obsess, v. [L. obsidére, to besiege], 
to haunt; to assail the mind 
persistently.—n., obses’sion, 

obsoles’cent (obsdles’ént), a. [L. 
obsolescére, to begin to grow old], 
going out of use.—n., obsoles’- 
cence. 

ob’solete, a. [L. obsolére, to grow 
old], out of use; out of date.— 
adv., ob’soletely.—n., ob’so- 
leteness, 

ob’stacle, n. [L. obstaculum (on-, 
stdre, to stand)], that which 
stands in the way; anything 
that hinders. 

obstet’ric and obstet’rical, as. 
{L. obstetrix, a midwife], per- 
taining to child-birth.—n., ob- 
stet’ries, the art or science of 
assisting in child-birth. 

ob’stinate, a. [L. obstindre (ox-, 
‘stdre, to stand)], standing stub- 
bornly to one’s opinion ; refus- 
ing to yield ; not easily moved ; 
difficult to heal.—ns., ob’stinacy 
and ob’stinateness, unwilling - 
ness to yield ; difficulty of being 
remedied. 

obstrep’erous, n. [L. obstrepérus, 
erying aloud (oB-, strepére, to 
make a noise)], making a loud 
noise ; boisterous ; unruly. 
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obstruet’, v. [L. obstructus (oB-, 
struére, to build)], to stand or 
put in the way of; to block a 
road or passage ; to keep from 
moving forward.—ns., obstrue’- 
tion, a putting in the way; that 
which hinders or stops; ob- 
struct’or.—a., obstruc’tive, 
causing delay ;—n., one who 
obstructs. 

obtain’, v. [Fr., from L. obtinére 
(0B-, tenére, to hold)), to get hold 
of ; to gain by work or effort ; 
to be in use.—a., obtai‘nable, 
that can be obtained. 

obtrude (obircod’), v. [L. oB-, tril- 
dére, to push)], to push in when 
not wanted ; to press upon un- 
duly ; (oneself) to enter without 
being asked.—x., obtru’sion,— 
fe obstru’sive, fond of pushing 


obtuse (ob/is’), a. [L. obtasus (oB-, 
tundére, to beat)], not sharp- 
pointed; slow in thought; 
greater than a right angle.— 
n., Obtuse’ness, slowness of 
thought ; dullness. 

ob’verse, a. [L. obversus], turned 
towards ;—n., the head or face 
of a coin, the other being the 
reverse. 

ob’viate, v. [L. obvidre, to meet 
in the way], to turn aside or 
remove ; to make unnecessary. 

ob’vious, a. [obvidre, to meet in the 
way], clearly seen or understood. 
—n., ob’viousness.—adv., ob’« 
viously. 

ocea’sion (6kd’zhdn), n. [L. occdsio, 
opportunity], a falling out or 
happening ; time of happening ; 
that which happens; an event 
determining the time, ete, of 
something else; a favourable 
chance ; need ;—v., to give rise 
to; to bring about.—a., oeca’« 
sional, happening by chance, or 
now and again; written for a 
special occasion.—adv., ocea’- 
sionally. 

Occident (ok’sid-ent), n. [Fr., from 
L. occidére, to fall], the place 
where the sun goes down; the 
west (opposed to ORIENT).—a., 
Occiden’tal, pertaining to the 
west. 


occiput 


oc’ciput (ok’sigii), n. [L. oc-, oB-, 
caput, the head], the back of the 
head.—a., oecip’ital. 

occult’, a. [L. occultus, hidden], 
hidden; not perceived by the 
eye or the understanding; in- 
visible ; mysterious. —7., oc- 
eulta’tion, a hiding of one star 
or planet by another; state of 
being hid. 

oe’cipy (ok’aipi), v. [Fr., from L. 
occupare, to lay hold of], to take 
up room or space ; to fill ; (one- 
self) to be employed.—ws., oe’ca- 
pancy, possession ; time during 
which one occupies ; oc’eipant 
and oe’cipier, one who occupies ; 
ocecipa’tion, continued posscs- 
sion; state of being occupied ; 
employment. 

occur’, v. [L. occurrére, to run to- 
wards], to happen; to exist; 
(to) to come into mind or 
memory ; to be found here and 
there.—pres. p., occurring ; p.p., 
occurred.—7., occur’rence, 
that which happens ; an event. 

o’cean (d’shan), n. [O.Fr., from Gk. 
6kednos], the body of water on 
the earth’s surface ; one of the 
five divisions into which this 
body is divided ; any large or 
boundless space or quantity ;— 
a., belonging to the ocean.— 
a., oceanic (dshidn’ik), found in 
or produced by the ocean. 

Ocelot, n. [ Mex.], an animal spot- 
ted like a leopard, but smaller ; 
the leopard -cat. 

ochre (d’kér), n. [(O.Fr., from Gk. 
dchros, pale yellow], a clay mostly 
of a pale yellow colour, used for 
painting. 


oct-, octa-, octo-, pref. [Gk.], 
eight (as in OCTAGON, OCTAVE). 

oe’tagon, n. [Gk. oKTA-, gonia, an 
angle], a plane figure with eight 
sides and eight angles. — a., 
octag’onal, 

octan’gular (okidng’gildr), a. 
{oct-], having eight angles. 

oe’tant, n. [L. octans], the eighth 
part of a circle; an instrument 
for measuring angles. 

oc'tave, a. [Fr., from L. octdvus], 
eighth ; made up of eight ;—~., 
an eighth ; a thing of eight parts ; 
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the eighth day after a Church 
festival, also the period of eight 
days ; (music) the interval be- 
tween any note and the eighth 
above or below it; the eighth 
note from any other. 

octa’vo, a., having eight leaves to 
the sheet ; a book so made up, 
sometimes written 8vo; (pl.) 
octa’vos. 

Octo’ber, n. [L., ocio, eight], the 
tenth month of the year. 

oetodecimo (oktodes’imé), a. [L. 
octodecimus], having eighteen 
leaves to the sheet ;—n., a book 
so made up, written 18mo. 

octogenarian, n. [L. octogendrius 
(octoginta, eighty)], one who is 
nud and less than ninety years 
old. 

oe’topod, a. [Gk. OKTO-, pous, a 
foot], having eight feet ;—n., an 
eight-footed animal.—n., oe’to- 
pus, a cuttle-fish having eight 
limbs. 

oc’topoon, ”. [OCTO-, as QUAD- 
ROON], the child of a white person 
and a quadroon, that is, one who 
has one-eighth black blood. 

octosyllab’ic, a. [ocTo-)], made up 
of eight syllables. 

oe‘ilar, a. [L. orulus, an eye], be- 
longing to the eye ; formed in or 
perceived by the eye; actually 
seen.—n., oe’ tilist, one skilled in 
treating defects of the eye. 

odd, a. (Scand. oddi), standing by 
itself ; unlike others ; strange ; 
not divisible by two without a 
remainder ; not even; remain- 
ing over; fragmentary. — ns., 
odd’ness, od’dity, queerness ; 
something odd. 

odds, n. pl., used as sing., the 
amount or number by which one 
is greater than another; the 
difference in favour of one and 
against another; advantage; a 
quarrel or dispute. 

ode, n. [Gk. ddé, a ener a@ poem 
fitted for being set to music ; 
@ song. 
o’dium, x. [L. ddi, I hate], hatred ; 
dislike.—a., o’dious (o’dius), 
hateful; causing dislike.—vn., 
o’diousness. 

{[Gk. odous, a 


odontol’ogy, n. 


odour 


tooth; -Logy], the science of 
the teeth. 

o’dour (o’ dir), n. [L. odor, a smell], 
@ smell; reputation.—as., odo- 
riferous, giving out a smell ; 
and o’dérous, 

oecumenical, See ECUMENICAL. 

of (ov), prep. [A.S.], from ; belong- 
ing to; among. 

off, adv. [A.S., same as OF), away 
from; hot on; at a distance ; 
on the other side;—prep., not on ; 

istant from ;—int., away! be- 

gone !—a., farthest away ; most 
distant ; on the right (side). 

off’al, n. [OFF, FALL], the waste 
part of an animal killed for food ; 
anything worthless. 

offend’, v. (O.Fr., from L. offen- 
dére, to hurt (of-, oB-, fendére, to 
strike)j, to make angry ; to cause 
dislike ; to break the law.—n., 
offence’, a, cause of anger; a 
hurtful action; sin; atteck.— 
a., offen’sive, causing offence ; 
giving pain; objectionable ; 
making the first attack ;—n., the 
position of one who attacks 
(opposed tO DEFENSIVE); an 
attack in war.—n., offen’sive- 
ness. 

offer, v. [A.S. and O.Fr.. from L. 
offerre (OB-, ferre, to bear)], to 
bring to one, to be accepted or 
not; to hold out; to name a 
price; to present in worship ; 
to lay on the altar; to be at 
hand; to declare oneself will- 
ing ;—n., the thing offered; a 
sum offered as a price.—ns., 
of’ fering, that which is offered ; 
a gift laid on the altar or given 
in church; of’fertory, act of 
offering, or the thing offered ; 
collection of money in church ; 
part of the Church Service read 
while the offerings are being 
taken; an anthem during the 
first part of the Mass. 

of’fice (of‘is), n. [O.Fr., from L. 
officium, duty], that which one 
does or ought to do ; work given 
into a person’s charge; a place 
of business ; a religious service ; 
(pl.) help ; outhouses, ete.—ns., 
of’fice-bear’er, one who holds 
oitice; officer, one in charge 
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of some office or public work; 
a commander in the army, navy, 
or air force ;—v., to furnish with 
officers ; to act in command of.— 
a., Official (dfish’dl), belonging 
to an office ; done by the proper 
officer ;—n., one who fills an 
office; a ‘public servant.—n., 
officialism.—v., officiate (éfish’- 
idt), to discharge a particular 
duty ; (for) to do work in place 
of another.—a., officious (dfish’- 
us), fond of meddling with what 
one has no concern.—n., offi’- 
ciousness. 
offing, n. (oFF], the part of the sea 
off the shore towards the horizon. 
off’-scouring, n., that which is 
scoured or washed off ; worthless 
matter. 
off’set, n., an amount set off as an 
equivalent to something else; a 
young shoot; a part of a field 
beyond the main boundary-line ; 
@ perpendicular to the main line 
from a point in an _ irregular 
boundary ; method of printing 
from a cylinder bearing a transfer; 
—v., to make an offset. 
offshoot, n., that which shoots 
off from or grows out of the main 
stem. 
offspring, n., that which springs 
from ; a child or children. 
often (ofn), oft, oft’times, and 
oftentimes, advs., many times. 
ogee (0'jé), n. [Fr.], an architect- 
moulding the section of 
which looks like the letter 8. 
Ogle, v. (E., akin to Du. ooge, the 
eye], to look at sideways; to 
glance with fondness or attract 
attention ;—n., a side glance. 
ogre (0’gér), n. (ir. ], a fabled giant 
said to eat human beings ;— 
o’gress. 


fy 

éhm, n. eT Ohm, German a goaerenee 
the practical unit in measuring 
electrical resistance. 

oil, n. [O.Fr., from L. oleum (olea, 
OLIVE)], a liquid grease got from 
animal, vegetable, and mineral 
bodies ;—v., to cover or rub with 
oil.—ns., oil’eake, a food for 
cattle made of seed from which 
oil has been pressed ; oil’cloth, 
floorcloth, in the making of 


ointment 


which oils has been used ; oiler, 
one who oils or who deals in oils ; 
a can for oiling ; oil’skin, cloth 
made waterproof with oil.—a., 
oily, having oil in it; covered 


with oil. 
*aint’‘ment, n. (O.Fr., from lL. 
unguentum, UNGUENT], an oily 


substance poured or rubbed on 
wounded or diseased parts ; 
anything used for anointing. 

oid, a. [A.S. eald], having lived or 
lasted long ; far on in life; ex- 
isting long ago; out of date; 
worn out.—a., ol’den, old; 
ancient.—n., old‘ness.—a., old- 
fash’ioned, like what was used 
long ago; sticking to old cus- 
toms. 
Oleaginous (dlidj’inis), a. [L. 
oledginus), of the nature of oil. 
oleander (dle-an'der), n. [med. L.}, 
& poisonous shrub with red or 
white flowers. 

oleas'ter (dle-as'ter), n. [L. olea, 
olive], wild olive. 

o'leograph, n. [L. oleum, oil; 
-GRAPH), a picture printed in oil- 
colours to imitate a painting. 

olfac’tory, a. [L. olfactus, a smell 
(olére, to smell ; -ry)], of or per- 
taining to the sense of smell. 

ol'igareh (ol’igark), n. [Gk. oligos, 
few ; archein, to rule], one of a 
small number who rule a state. 
—n., oligarchy, government by 
a few ; a small number who rule 
a state i, . ite sO Ri faa 
oligarch’‘ic, oligarch’‘ical. 

oj‘Ive, n. [Fr., from L. oliva], a 
tree the fruit of which yields a 
valuable oil; the colour of the 
olive ;—a., of a yellowish or 
brownish - green colour. — n., 
ol‘ive-branch, the emblem of 


peace. 
Olym’piad, n. [Gk. Olympia, 
where games were held every 
four years], a period of four years 
between two celebrations of the 
Olympic games, used in counting 
and marking dates. The first 
Olympiad began in 776 B.c.—as., 
Olympian, belonging to Mount 
Olympus, the home of the gods ; 
with a god-like appearance or 
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pic, belonging to Olympia, where 
the games were held. 

omega (éméga or dmég’d), n. [Gk. 
6 méga, the great oj, the last 
letter of the Greek alphabet ; 
the end of anything. 

omelet or om‘elette (om’let), n. 
{Fr., corrupted from alemette, 
alemelie (L. lamella, a thin plate), 
a fried dish of eggs beaten up. 

o’men, n. [L.], a sign of what is to 
be ;—v., to show or to foretell by 
signs.—as., o’mened (6’ménd), 
having or showing omens ; om’- 
inous, showing omens (usually 
threatening). 

omit’, v. [L. omitiére, to let go], to 
leave out ; to pass by ; to leave 
undone ; to make no use of.— 
pres. p., omitting $ p.p., omitted. 
—n., omis’sion, a leaving out ; 
4@ passing over; that which is 
left out or passed over. 

omni-, pref. [L.], of all; for all; 
in all ways (as in OMNISCTENT). 

om/‘nibus, n. [L., for all), a large 
vehicle for carrying passengers, 
now bus; (pl.) om’nibuses ;—— 
a., miscellaneous, comprehensive. 

omnifa‘rious, a. [L. oMNI-, varius, 
different), of all different kinds. 

omnip‘otent, a. [L. oMNI-, potens, 
POTENT], able to do all things.— 
ns., omnip’otence and omnip’- 
otency, unlimited power; God, 
who is all-powerful. 

omnipres’ent, a. [OMNI-, PRESENT], 
present everywhere.—n., Omni- 
pres’ence, 

omniscient (omnish’ént), a. [OMNI- 
L. sciens (scire, to know)], know-+ 
ing all things.—n., omniseience. 

omniv’orous, a. [L. OMNTI-, vor- 
dre], eating every kind of food. 

on, prep. [A.S.], touching the sur- 
face of ; at or near; by means 
of, as to play on ; in addition to ; 
at the peril of ; in consequence 
of ; during or at the time of ; 
immediately after; towards or 
about ; connected with or oc- 
eupied with; concerning ;— 
adv., forward; without stop- 
ping ; not off ;—int., go on 

on’ager (on‘djér), n. (Gk. onos, an 
ass ; agrios, wild], a wild ass. 


manner ; condescending; Olym’- | once (wins), adv. [A.S. dnes, gen. 
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sing.], at one time only ; at some 
time in the past; at any time, 
ever ;—n., one time.—adv., at 
onee, without delay ; ina body. 


operate 
the ocean ; water flowing slowly 
out of earth or sand ; soft flow ; 
—v., to flow slowly out ; to come 
out gradually.—a., 002z’y. 


on’cost, n. [Sc., ON, cost], the|o’pal, ». [Fr., from L. opdlus), a 


necessary or general expenses 
of a business. 

one (win), a. [A.S. dn], single ; 
same; closely united ;—», a 
single person or thing ;—pron. 
indef., some person, or any 


precious stone of a bluish or 
yellowish-white colour, showing 
remarkable changes of colours. 
—da., opales’cent (dpdles’ént), 
reflecting a white or pearly light 
from the inside. 


person.—., one’ness, state of | opaque (épdk’), a. [Fr., from L. 


being one.—a., one-si’ded, 
having one side only; con- 
sidering one side only.—., one- 
si’dedness. 

on’erous, a. [L. onus, a burden], 


opdeus, shady], letting no light 
pass; that cannot be seen 
through.—s.,  opac’ity and 
opaque’ness, want of trans- 
parency. 


burdensome.—adv. on’erously. | o’pen, a. [A.S., from root of up], 


—n., on’erousness. 

on’ion (in’yon), n. [Fr., from L. 
unio, oneness], a plant with a 
bulbous root and a sharp taste, 
used to season food. 

on’looker, n., one who looks on. 

on’ly (6n‘li), a. [A.S. dnlic, one- 
like], one and no more; by it- 
self ;—adv., in one manner ; for 
one purpose ; without more ;— 
conj., if not (that) ; except (that). 

onomatopoe’ia (Gnomdtipé’ yd), n. 
(Gk. ondma, a name ; poiein, to 
make], a word in imitation of a 
sound ; derivation from sounds. 
—as., onomatopoe’ie and ono- 
matopoet’ic, pertaining to ono- 
matopoeia ; made to imitate a 
sound. 


lifted up, as a curtain or a latch ; 
with nothing to hinder an en- 
trance; not shut; free to be 
seen or discussed; free from 
trees, frost, etc.; unfolded ; 
frank in manner ; disengaged ;— 
v., to lift a covering ; to make 
a way in or out; to take away 
a fastening or a hindrance; to 
begin or enter on; to make or 
to become seen or known; to 
extend ;—2., an open space.—as, 
o’pen-eyed, with eyes open; 
watchful ; o’pen-handed, gen- 
erous ; liberal ; o’pen-hearted, 
frank ; candid ; sincere ; o’pen- 
mouthed, gaping; astonished. 
—n., o’pening, a way in or out ; 
a break ; a chance. 


on‘set, n. [ON, SET], an attack. op’éra, n. [L. opera, work], a play 


on’slaught (on’slawt), m. [ON, A.S. 
sleaht, a blow ?], a furious attack. 

ontol’ogy (ontol’dji), n. [Gk. dn, 
being ; -LoGy], the science which 
treats of pure being. 

o’nus, n. [L.], a burden. 

on’ward or on’wards, a., on in 
front ;—adv., towards the front. 

onyx (on’iks), n. [Gk., a finger -nail, 


mostly made up of singing, with 
instrumental accompaniment.— 
ns., Op’epa-glass, a small double 
telescope, used at operas, theatres 
etc. ; op’era-house, a theatre 
where operas are performed,— 
a., operat‘ic, pertaining to or 
like an opera.—n., operet’ta 
{It.], a short light opera. 


a precious stone with variously | op’erate, v. [L. operdrt, to work], 


coloured layers. 

oolite (d’dlit), n. [Fr., from Gk. 
don, an egg; lithos, a stone], a 
form of limestone made up of 
small grains resembling the roe 
of a fish. 

00ze (002), n. [A.S. wdse, mud, with 
w lost], mud or earth soft enough 
to flow ; mud at the bottom of 


to do work ; to use strength or 
instruments to produce an effect ; 
to affect the mind.—n., opera’- 
tion, use of power or skill to do 
something ; something done by 
a surgeon to cure disease or in- 
jury ; (pl.) movements of soldiers. 
—a., op’erative, exerting force ; 
producing effect ; having to do 


ophthalmia 


with manual labour;—n, a 
skilled worker ; one who works 
in a factory.—n., op’erator, one 
who operates. 

ophthal’mia (of-thal’mia), n. [Gk. 
ophthalmos, the eye], inflamme- 
tion of the eyes.—a., ophthal’- 
mic, pertaining to the eye.— 
n., oph’thalmol’ogist, an eye 
specialist. 

o’piate, n. [OPIUM], medicine which 
brings on sleep or rest ;—a., 
causing slecp or rest. 

opine’, v. [L. opindri, to think], to 
be of opinion; to judge; to 
suppose.—., opinion (dpin' yn), 
belief less strong than certainty. 
—as., opin’ionated and opin’- 
jonative, too firm in one’s 
opinion. 

o’pium, n. [L. andGk.], a drug 
made from the juice of the 
opium-poppy, causing sleep, etc. 

Opos’sum, mn. [N. Amer. Ind.], a 
four-footed climbing animal, 
found in America, the female of 
which has a pouch for carrying 
her young. 

oppo’nent, n. [L. op-, OB- ; pdnére, 
to place], one who opposes, or 
who acts or speaks against. 

op’portune, a. [L. opportinus, 
favourable], at the right time ; 
giving a good chance.—adv., op’- 
portunely.—wns., opportune’ - 
ness and opportu’nity, a good 
chance or opening ; favourable 
time; op’portinism, use of 
opportunities or chances without 
much regard to _ principles ; 
op’portinist, one who practises 
opportunism. 

oppose (6p62’), v. [Fr. op-, OB- ; 
poser, to place], to place or stand 
against or in the way of ; to try 
to hinder from acting. 

opposite (op’dzit), a. {L. oppositus], 
placed over against; right in 
front ; on the other side 3 very 
different 3—n., that which is 
opposed.—7., opposi’tion, posi- 
tion over against or on the other 
side ; action to hinder; differ- 
ence of interest or purpose ; that 
which opposes; the mem- 
bers of Parliament opposed to 
the Government; the relation 
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of heavenly bodies when 180° 
apart. 

oppress’, v. [O.Fr., from med. L. 
oppressadre (op-, OB-; premére, to 
PRESS)], to put a heavy burden 
on ; to treat harshly or unjustly ; 
to cause a feeling of heaviness, 
—n., oppres’sion, a putting on 
of heavy burdens ; hard or cruel 
usage ; a feeling of heaviness.— 
a., oppres’sive, pressing heavily 
down; difficult to bear, etc.; 
using injustice or severity.—., 
oppres’sor, 

oppro’brium, n. [L. op-, OB-; 
probrum, disgrace], reproach 
mingled with contempt ; abusive 
language; disgrace.—a., oppro’= 
brious, expressing reproach ; 
contemptuous; abusive; dis- 
graceful. 

oppugn (6piin’), v. [Fr., from L. 
oppugndre (op-, OB-; pugndre, 
to fight)], to fight against; to 
attack (not with weapons). 

op’tative, a. [Fr., from L. optd- 
tivus (optdre, to wish)], express- 
ing desire or wish ;—»., the name 
of a mood of the (Greek) verb. 

op’tie and op’‘tieal, as. [Fr., from 
Gk. optikos), belonging to the eye 
or to the sight.—ns., optician 
(optish’an), one skilled in optics ; 
a maker of optical instruments ; 
op’ties, the science of the nature 
and laws of light, etc. 

optimism, n. [L. optimus, best], 
the belief that all will turn out 
for the best ; a hopeful view of 
things (opposed to PESSIMISM).— 
n., op’timist, one who looks on 
the bright side of things. 

option (op’shén), n. [L. optio, a 
choice (optdre, to wish)], power 
or right to choose ; choice.—a., 
op’tional, depending on choice ; 
left to one’s choice. 

op’ailent, a. (L. opulentus], having 
much wealth; rich.—n., op’- 
Glence, great wealth. 

op, conj. [from obsolete other], 
marking one of two; before ; 
sooner than. 

or’acle, n. [Fr., from L. drdeulum 
(Ordre, to speak)], an answer by a 
heathen god to a question, often 
tmoisleading ; the place where a 
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fod gives answers ; the god him- 
self, or his pricst; a very 


ordinary 


—n., a native of the Orkney 
Islands. 


wise person; (pl.) the word | or’chard, n. [A.S. ortgeard, prob. 


of God.—a., orac’alar, speaking 
oracles spoken by an oracle ; 


from L. hortus, garden], ground 
covered with fruit trees, especially 
apples. 


e. 
o’ral, a. [L. os, 6ris, the mouth], | op’chestra (6r’késird), n. [Gk., 


spoken, not written. — adv., 
o’rally. 

or’ange (or’dnj), n. (Fr., from 
Arab. ndranj), a soft juicy fruit, 
with a thick skin of a gold colour ; 
the tree on which it grows; a 
colour made up of red and 


from orcheisthai, to dance], the 
place in a Greek theatre where 
the chorus moyed and danced ; 
the place in a modern theatre 
where the musicians are seated ; 
the musicians.—a., orches’tral, 
pertaining to an orchestra, 


yellow ;—a., belonging to an | orchid (ér’kid) and orchis (ér’ kis), 


orange;  orange-coloured.—w%., 
orangedde’, a beverage made 
of orange juice, sugar, and water ; 


ns. (Gk.], a plant or faiily of 
plants with beautiful showy 
flowers, often of unusual shape. 


op’angery (or’anjéri), an orange | ordain’, v. [Fr., from L. ordindre], 


garden. 

Or’angeman, n., a member of a 
society formed to maintain the 
Protestant religion and succes- 
sion in Ireland, so called from 
William of Orange. 


to put in order ; to set apart for 
a certain work; to consecrate. 
—s., or’dinance, that which 
is ordained or ordered ; a law; 
ordina’tion, ceremony of or- 
daining to office ; consecration. 


orang’-outang’ or orang-utan’, | ordeal (dr’dédl or -dél), n. [A.S. or, 


n. (Malay, wild man of the 
woods], a large man-like ape 


out, and root of DEAL], a severe 
trial or test. 


found in Borneo, ete. or’der, n. [F'r., from L. ordo, order], 


oration (drd’shén], n. (L. drdtio 
(Grdre, to utter, to pray)], a pub- 
lic speech of a high character ; 
a set speech.—7., or’ator, one 
who speaks with skill and power. 
—a., opator’ical, pertaining to 
the art of an  orator.—ws., 
or’atory, a room or chapel set 
apart for prayer; the art of 
speaking in public; opratd’rio, 
a sacred story set to music. 

orb, n. (L. orbis, a circle], a round 
body, like the sun or moon; a 
large circle; a sphere; small 
globe surmounted by a cross held 
by the king at his coronation ; 


everything in its right place; 
rank or place; agreement with 
rules, laws, or customs; a 
society with rules ; a command ; 
a direction to supply goods, or 
to pay money; a large division 
in natural selence ; form inarchi- 
tecture ;—v., to put things in 
their right place ; to command ; 
to give an order for.—n., or‘der- 
ing, arrangement ; way of plac- 
ing.—a., or’derly, in right 
order ; putting things in order ; 
well regulated; on duty, as a 
soldier ;—n., a military messen- 
ger ;—adv., in right order. 


an eye ;—v., to surround with a|opr’dinal, a@., showing or marking 


circle ; to form into a circle or 
sphere.—as., orbed (orbd), or- 
bie’tlar, orbie’ilate, and 
opbie’dilated, made in the form 


order, as first, second, third, ete. ; 
—n., & number marking order ; 
a book of forms and rules for 
ordination. 


of an orb.—n., op’bit, the path | or’dinance. See orpatn. 
of the earth or any one of the | or’dinary, a., according to rule or 


planets round the sun; the 
hollow of the eye.—a., or’bital, 
pertaining to an orbit. 
Orca’dian, a. (L. Orcades], of or 
pertuining to the Orkney Islands ; 


order ; regular; of uo high rank 
or value ; common ; usual ;=-n., 
a judge who bas power to act in 
his own right; a bishop’s de- 
puty; @ dining-room where 


ordinate 
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meals are. served at a fixed | or‘ient, a. [L. oriri, to rise], rising, 


charge; anything in common 
use.—adv., op’dinapily, in the 
usual manner; for the most 
part ; as a rule. 

or’dinate, a., in good order ;—n., 
a straight line drawn from a 
point in a curve, parallel to one 
of two lines crossing each other 
at right angles, and perpendicular 
to the other. The two lines are 
called axes of co-ordinates. 

ord’nance, n. [ORDINANCE], great 
guns; artillery. Ordnance Sur- 
vey, a survey of the United King- 
dom by the Ordnance Depart- 
ment of the Government for the 
preparation of accurate maps. 

or’dure, n. (Fr., from O.Fr. ord, 
from L. horridus, nasty), dirt ; 
dung ; excrement 

ore, n [A.S.], metal combined with 
other substances, as it is dug 
from the earth. 

oread (or’idd), mn. [Gk. Gros, a 
mountain], a mountain -nymph. 

or’gan, n. [O.Fr., from Gk. orgd- 
non), an instrument for perform- 
ing work; a part of an animal 
or of a plant fitted to carry on 
some vital action ; a musical in- 
strument ; a means of spreading 
information or opinions ;—as., 
organ‘ic, pertaining to an organ 
of the body ; in chemistry, deal- 
ing with carbon compounds.—+t., 
organize, to plan an under- 
taking ; to fit the parts so that 
each shall do its own share.—wnzs., 

‘tion, regular arrange- 

ment to produce work ; @ num- 
ber of people acting together for 
a@ purpose; organism, some- 
thing fitted with organs ; a living 
body ; or’ganist, one who plays 


(Fr.], 

muslin. 

orgasm, n. [ Gk. orgaein, to swell], 

excitement or emotion. 

or’gy (6r'ji), n. (Fr., from L. and 
Gk. orgia, a festival of Bacchus], 
a feast with noisy and drunken 
sport, held chiefly by night; 
(pl.) or’gies. 

Sriel, n. (O.Fr., oriol, etym. %], a 
window jutting outward. 


very fine 


as the sun; eastern ;—w., the 
part of the sky where the sun 
rises ; the countries of the east. 
—da., orien’tal, eastern ;—~n., a 
native of the east.—ns., orien’- 
talism, an eastern mode of 
thought or speech ; orien’talist, 
one skilled in eastern languages 
(opposed to OCCIDENT). 

orifice (or’ifis), n. (Fr., from late 
L. orificium (L. 0s, a mouth ; see 
-¥Y)], a mouth or opening. 

or’iflamme (-fldm), n. [Fr., golden 
flame (L. aurum, flamma)), the 
old royal standard of France, 
consisting of a banner of red silk 
split into points, and carried on 
a gilded staft. 

origin, n. [F'r., from L. origo, a be- 
ginning], a starting-point ; that 
from which anything springs ; a 
cause; a root-—a., origina’ 
(6rij’indl), first in order; not 
copied or translated ; able to do 
or to think something new ;—n., 
the beginning ; the language in 
which a book was first written ; 
that from which anything is 
copied ; the first of its kind.— 
adv., orig’ inally.—n., original’- 
ity, power of starting new 
thoughts.—v., opig’inate, to 
cause to be; to begin to be.— 
nS, origination, originator. 

oriole (6r'idl), [L. auredlus (aurum, 
gold)), the golden thrush. 

Opri’on (6ri’én), n. (Orton, a fabled 
giant], a constellation marked by 
a quadrangle of four bright stars, 
with three central ones, at equal 
distances, in a straight line, called 
Orion’s Belt. 

or’ison (or’izén), n. [Fr., from L. 
Ordtio (see ORATION)], prayer ; 
supplication. 

or’lop, n. [Du. overloop (over, and 
root of LeAP)], the lowest deck 
of a vessel which has three or 
more decks. 

ormolu’ (-loo’), n. [Fr. or, L. au- 
rum, gold; moudre, L. molére, 
to grind], brass made to look like 
gold by having more copper and 
less zinc in its composition. 

or’nament, n. [O.Fr., from L. 
orndmentum (ornare, to adorn)], 


ornithology 


that which adorns; that which 
adds grace or beauty ;—v., opna- 
ment’, to put on ornaments ; to 
add beauty to.—a., opmamen’- 
tal, serving to adorn.—., orna- 
menta ‘tion, art of ornamenting ; 
state of being ornamented ; orna- 
mental work.—a., ornate’, over- 
elaborate in ornament. 

ornithology, n. [ Gk. ornis, a bird ; 
-LoGy], the science which treats 
of the nature and kinds of birds. 
—n., ornithologist. 

orog’raphy and orol’ogy, ns. [ Gk. 
6ros-, -GRAPHY, -LOGY], a descrip - 
tion of mountain systems.—a., 
orograph’‘ical, (map) showing 
mountains, etc. 

or’phan, n. [Gk. orphdnos, be- 
reaved], a child that has lost one 
or both parents ;—a., bereft of 
parents.—., op’phanage, state 
of being an orphan ; a place for 
sheltering orphans.—a., or’- 
phaned. 

Orphe’an (érfé’an), a., pertaining 
to the musician Orpheus. 

or’piment, n. [Fr., from L. auri- 
pigmentum (aurum, gold; pig- 
mentum, PIGMENT)], a yellow 
substance used in paint. 

or’pin or or’pine, n. [corrupted 
from above], a deep yellow colour; 
a plant with golden flowers. 

or’rery, 7. [the Earl of Orrery], a 
model of the solar system show- 
ing the sizes, motions, etc., of 
the sun and the planets. 

or’thodox, a. [Gk. drthos, right ; 
déxa, an opinion], holding a 
right belief; believing as the 
Church believes.—n., oPp’tho- 
doxy, right belief ; soundness of 
faith (opposed to HETERODOXY). 

orthog’raphy, 7». [Gk. orthos, 
right ; -GRAPHyY], correct spell- 
ing.—as., orthograph’ie and 
orthograph‘ical.—n., orthog’- 
rapher. 

or’thopaedy (or’thopédi), n. [Gk. 
orthos, right; paideia, rearing 
of children], the branch of medi- 
cine and surgery devoted to the 
curing of deformities and physical 
defects.—a., orthopae’dic. 

orthop’téra, mn. [Gk. Orthos, 
straight ; »téron, a wing], insects 
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with straight wings, folding like 
a fan, underneath wing-covers. 
—a., orthop’terous, 

or’tolan, n. [Fr., from L. horto- 
ldnus (hortus, a garden)], a bird 
of the bunting family, common 
in Europe. 

oscillate (os‘ildt), v. [L. oscilldre, 
to swing], to swing backwards 
and forwards; to wag like a 
pendulum; (radio) to radiate 
electro etic waves; to 
‘howl’ owing to faulty tuning ; 
to vary between limits.—x., 
oscilla’tion.—a., os‘cillatory, 
like a pendulum. 

os‘cilate, v. [L. osculdri, to kiss), 
to kiss ; to touch, as two curves. 
—a., os’ciilant, touching closely. 
—n., osctila’tion.—a., os’cila- 
tory, pertaining to kissing or 
contact of curves. 

osier (6zh’er or d’zier), n. [Fr., 
from L. dsdria), the water- 
willow ; a twig used in making 
baskets 3—a., made of twigs or 
osiers. 

os’mium, 7. [Gk. osmé, a smell], 
a rare metal of the platinum 
group, the oxide of which has 
a disagreeable smell. 

os’prey, n. [corruption of ossI- 
FRAGE], the sea-eagle ; the plume 
of the egret used in millinery. 

osseous (os‘ius), a. [L. os, ossis, a 
bone], bony.—2., os’siele, a 
small bone.—v. os’sify, to grow 
or harden into bone.—n., ossi- 
fica’tion. 

os’sifrage, n. [L. ossifrdgus, bone- 
breaking], the sea-eagle. 

osten’sible, a. [L. ostensus (osten- 
dére, to show)], that may be 
shown; plausible; not real; 
put forward to draw attention.— 
n., osten’sibility.—a., osten’- 
sive, showing ; exhibiting.—n., 
ostenta’tion, great display ; an 
unnecessary showing off.—a., 
ostenta’tious (-shis), fond of 
making display.—adv., ostenta’- 
tiously. 

osteology (ostiol’oji), n. [Gk. ostéon, 
a bone ; -LoGy], the science which 
treats of the bones.—n., osteol’- 
ogist, one who studies bones. 

ost’eopath, n. [Gk. ostéon, bone], 


” 


ostler 
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outgeneral 


one who treats disease by mani- |] oust, v. [O.Fr. oster, to draw out], 


pulation of the bones. — n., 
osteop’athy. 

ost‘ler (0s‘lér), n. [formerly hostler, 
from HOSTEL], a stableman. 

os’tracize, v. (Gk. ostrakizein, to 
banish by voting on an oyster- 
shell (osireon, OYSTER)], to ex- 
clude from society.—n., os‘tra- 
cism, social banishment. 

os‘trich, n. [Fr., from Low L. avis 
struthio (avis, a bird ; struthio, 
an ostrich; Gk. strouthos, a 
sparrow )], the largest of all birds, 
flightless and famous for its speed 
in running and valuable feathers. 

other (wth‘ér), a. [A.S.], second ; 
different ; not the same; (one) 
more, additional.—adv., oth’er- 
wise, in another manner; in 
other respects; under other 
conditions. 

oticse (d’shidz), a. [L. dtidsus 
(6tium, rest)], at rest ; doing no 
work ; superfluous. 

ot’ter, n. (A.S., from same root as 
WATER], the water-weasel; a 
large fish -eating, web - footed 
animal. 


Ot’'toman, a. [Othmdn, the foun- 
der], belonging to the old Turk- 
ish Empire ;—n.,a Turk ; a low, 
cushioned seat without a back ; 
(pl.) Ot’tomans. 

oubliette (oobliet’), n. (Fr. oublier, 
to forget], a dungeon with an 
opening only at the top. 

ouch, n. [Fr. nouche], the socket 
of a precious stone; a gem or 
an ornament. 

ought (1) (aw?), nm. See AvGHT. 

ought (2) (awit), v. [A.S. dhte, past 
tense of dgan, to OWE], to be 
bound by duty ; to be necessary, 
or becoming. 

ounce (1), n. [O.Fr., from L. 
uncia, a twelfth part!, the twelfth 
part of a pound troy; the six- 
teenth of a pound avoirdupois. 

ounce (2), v. (O.Fr. once, Uonce, 
lonce, from L. lyncea, LYNX], a 
flesh-eating animal, spotted like 
a leopard. 

our, a. [A.S. are, gen. pl. of us], of 
or belonging to us.—n., ours.— 
pron., ourself ; (pl.) ourselves, 

ousel. See ouzEL. 


to drive out ; to expel. 

out, adv. [A.S.], not in ; in or into 
sight ; in want; at a loss; to 
the end; fully ;—int., begone! 
away ! 

out-, pref., out; to the outside ; 
from inside ; forth ; thoroughly 
(as in OUTLAW, OUTLIVE, OUT- 
RUN, OUTSIDE). 

outbal’ance, v., to be heavier than. 

outbid’, v., to offer a higher price 
than.—pres. p., outbidding ; 
p.p., outbid or outbidden ; 
past, outbade. 

outbrave’, v., to be braver than ; 
to bear down by boldness or 
insolence. 

out’break, n., an outburst; an 
eruption. 

out’burst, n., an explosion. 

out‘east a., cast out; thrown 
away ; looked on as useless ;— 
n., one who has lost all by bad 
conduct. 

out’ » m., member of the low- 
est class in India. 

out’come, n., that which comes 
out or follows ; consequence. 

out’erop, n., the coming up of a 
layer of rock to the surface ; 
rock that thus appears ;—w., 
to come up to the s 
pres. p., Oouteropping ; 
outeropped. 

out‘ery, n., a loud cry; a ery of 
distress. 

outdo’, v., to do better than.— 
pres. p., Outdoing ; p.p., out- 
done ; past, outdid. 

out’door, a., carried on in the 
open air.—adv., out’doors, out- 
side ; in the open air. 

ou’ter, a., farther out ; 
outside. 

out’ermost and out’most, as., 
farthest out; most distant ; 

utmost. 


out’fit, n., a supply of aoe for 
any purpose.—n., out’fitter. 

outfiank’, v., to extend the flank 
of one army beyond that of 
another; to pass round the 
flank of : to get the better of. 

outgen’eral, v. to be a better 
general than ; to beat by greater 


DD» 


on the 


outgo 

outgo’, v., to go faster than; to 
surpass. 

outgrow’, v., to grow faster than ; 

to grow too large or too old for, 

etc.—past, outgrew 3; p.p., out- 


grown. 

outgrowth (out’gréth), n., an off- 
shoot. 

outlan’dish, a., foreign ; 
according to custom ; rude, 

outlast’, v., to last longer than. 

out/law, n., one whom the law no 
longer protects ;—v., to declare 
to be an outlaw. —n., out’- 
lawry, process of outlawing. 

out'lay, n., a laying out; money 
spent. 

outlet, n., the place or means by 
which anything is let out; an 
opening. 

out’line, ., the outer or boundary 
lines of a figure ; a drawing con- 
taining only the outer lines ;—v., 
to draw the outer lines; to 
describe briefly. 

outlive’, v., to live longer than. 

out’look, 7., a looking out; a 
view ; a place from which one 
looks ; a prospect. 

out/lying, a., at some distance 
away ; beyond the boundary, 

outmarch’, v., to march faster or 
farther than. 

outnum’ber, 
number. 

outpost, n., a post or station at 
a distance ; the troops at such 
a station. 

outpour (oulpdr) and outpour’- 
ing, ns., act of pouring out; an 
abundant supply. 

out’put, n., the quantity made or 
put out in a given time, 

out’rage, n. (O.Fr., from L. wléird, 
beyond], great wrong or vio- 
lence; mischief beyond meas- 
ure ;—v., to treat with great 
abuse.—a., outra’geous, vio- 
lent ; furious ; immoderate. 

outre (o0trd’), a. [Fr., as above], out 
of the common ; extra) 

outreach’, v., to reach farther 
than ; to get the better of. 

out’rigger, n., a spar or timber to 
extend a rope or sail ; a project- 
ing support for a rowlock; a 
boat fitted with an outrigger; a 


not 


v., to exceed in 
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ovation 


projection with a float, to pre- 
vent a canoe from upsetting. 

outright (owtl’rit), adv., right out; 
without delay ; at once; com- 
pletely. 

outrun’, v., to run farther or faster 
than ; to leave behind.—vpres. p., 
outrunning; o.., outrun; 
past, outran, 

out'set, 1., a setting out; a be- 


g) x 

outshine’, v., to shine more 
brightly than, 

outside’, n., the outer part; the 
surface ; the farthest limit ;— 
a., pertaining to what is with- 
out ;—adv. and prep. (-sid’), on 
the outside (of); without.—n., 
outsi’der, one who has no con- 
cern with what is going on, 

out’skirts, n., the borders; the 
parts farthest away from the 
centre. 

outstan’ding, a., prominent ; un- 
paid. 

outstrip’, v., to leave behind.— 
pres. p., Outstripping; p.p., 
outstripped. 

outvie (outvi’), v., to strive with 
and overcome.—pres. p., outvy- 
ing ; p.p., outvied. 

outvote’, v., to beat by number 
of votes. 

out'ward, a., towards or belonging 
to the outside ;—adv. (or out’- 
wards), towards the outside ; 
to a foreign land.—a., out’'ward- 
bound, on the way out; bound 
for a foreign port. 

outweigh (outwd’), v., to weigh 
more than ; to have more value 
or influence than. 

outwit’, v., to overreach ; to de- 
feat by cunning.—pres. p., out- 
witting ; p.p., outwitted, 

out’ work, n., a work or fort out- 
side the chief wall or fortification. 

ouzel (00’zel), n. (A.S], a kind 
of thrush. 

o’val, a. [L. d6vum, an egg], having 
the shape of an egg ;—™n., an 
ellipse.—n., O’vary, the part of 
the female where the eggs are 
produced ; the seed-case of a 
plant.—a., o’vate, egg-shaped. 

ova’tion, n. [L. ovdre, to shout], 
@ public reception given to a 


victorious general ; 
praise. 

oven (wvn), n. [A.S. ofn], an en- 
closed fire-place for baking. 

ov’en-bird, n., an American war- 
bler, the golden-crowned thrush. 

o’ver, prep. [A.S.], above ; higher 
or of more value than ; across ; 
on the surface of ; more than ; 
—adv., above ; across; through- 

_ out ; too much ; at an end. 

over-, pref. (as in OVERCHARGE, 
OVERSEER, OVERTHROW). 

overact’, v., to exaggerate a part 
in acting. 

overawe’, v., to keep in check by 
fear. 

overbal’ance, v., to be heavier 
than ; to lose or to cause to lose 
balance. 

overbear (dvérbdr’), v., to bear 
down: to overpower. — past, 
overbore; p.p., overborne,— 
a., overbear’ing, proud or 
haughty in manner. 

o’verboard, adv., from a ship into 
the water. 

overbur’don, to load too 
heavily. 

overcast’, v., to make gloomy ; to 
sew an edge with long stitches ; 
—a. (6'vérkast), clouded ; dark- 
ened.—pasi and p.p., overcast. 

overcharge’, v., to put too great 
a load or charge on; to ask too 
high a price ;—n. (dvércharj), 
too heavy a load or burden ; too 
high a price. 

overcloud’, v., to cover with clouds. 

overcome,’ v., to get the better of. 

overdo’, v., to do too much; to 
wear out; to cook too long.— 
pres. p., overdoing; p.p., 
overdone ; pasi, overdid.—aca., 
overdone’ (dvérdiin’), worn out ; 
overacted; too long cooked. 

o’verdraft, n., amount drawn in 
excess of money deposited in 
bank. 

overdraw’, v., to draw or say too 
much; (bank account) to draw 
more than has been deposited.— 
past, overdrew; p.p., over- 
drawn. 

overdrive’, v., to dive too fast ; 
to work too hard.—past, over- 

3 D.p., overdriven, 


@ shout of 
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overpower 

overdue’ (dvérdi’), a., due some 
time ago. 

over-estimate, v., to think too 
highly of ;—»., too high a value. 

overflow’ (dvérfid’), v., to flow 
over the bank or brim; to fill 
too full; to be abundant ;—n., 
(6’ vérfld), that which flows over ; 
@ flood; an outlet for spare 
water.—a., overflow’ing, abun- 
dant ;—n., abundance. 

overgrow’, v., to grow beyond ; 
to grow too great for; to cover 
with herbage.—past, overgrew ; 
p.p., ovVerEzrPown. 

overhang’, v., to jut or project 
over.—past and p.p., overhung. 

overhaul’, v., to look over for 
examination or repair; to gain 
upon by speed ;—n. (6’vérhawl), 
pepe TYR inspection; re+ 
pair. 

overhear’, v., to hear what was 
not intended or by chance,— 
past and p.p., overheard, 

overjoyed (dverjoid’), a., filled 
with great joy. 

o’verland, a., wholly by land; 
—adv., by land and not by 
sea. 

overlap’, v., to lap over; to have 
@ part of one thing lying over 
another. — pres. p., overlap: 
ping ; p.p., overlapped, 

overlay’, v., to lay or spread over ; 
to cover completely ; to smother. 
—past and p.p., overlaid. 

overlive’, v., to live longer than ; 
to survive. 

overlook’, v., to look on from a 
higher point; to watch over; 

pass without notice; to 

pardon, 

overmas’ter, v., to gain the maa- 
tery over ; to subdue. 

overmatch’, v., to be more than 
a match for; to be too power- 
ful for. 

overmueh’, a., too much ;—adv., 
in too great a degree. 

overpass’, v., to pass beyond ; to 
pass without notice.—a., overs 
past’, passed away ; gone. 

overpay’, v., to pay too much. 

o’verplus, n. [L. plus, more], more 
than is needed. 

overpow’er, v., to be too powerful 


overprize 


for; to subdue; to bear down 
with force. 

overprize’ and overrate’, vs., to 
put too high a value on. 

overreach’, v., to reach farther 
than ; to cheat by cunning. 

override’, v., to ride over; to 
trample down; to make of no 
force.—past. overrode; p.p., 
overridden. 

overrule’, v., to set aside by higher 
power or authority. 

overrun’, v., to run or grow over ; 
to take possession of ; to outrun. 
—pres. p., Overprpunning 3; p.p. 
overrun ; past, overran. 

oversee’, v., to watch over; to 
inspect.—past, oversaw; p.p., 
overseen. —7n., overse’er, a 
superintendent ; an inspector. 

overset’, v., to turn over; to turn 
wrong side up; to throw into 
disorder.—pres. p., oversetting ; 
past and p.p., overset, 

overshadow, v., to throw a shadow 
over ; to darken ; to shelter. 

overshoot’, v., to shoot beyond 
the mark; to say too much.— 
past and p.p., overshot. 

o’versight (d’vérsit), n., watchful 
eked failure to notice; dis- 
regar 

pwr v., to state a thing as 
more than it should be; to 
exaggerate. — 7., overstate- 
ment, 

overstep’, v., to step beyond ; to 
go too far.—pres. p., overstep- 
ping ; ~.p., overstepped. 

overstock’, v., to fill too full. 

overstrain’, v., to pull too hard ; 
to stretch too far; to over- 
work, 

o’vert (or dvert’), a. (Fr. owvert, 
p.p. of owvrir, to open), open to 
view ; in the sight of all; not 
hidden. 

overtake’, v., to come up with 
from behind ; to be able to per- 
form.—pres. p., Ove zs 
p.p., overtaken; past, over- 
took. 

overtask’, v., to give too great 
a task to. 

overtax’, v., to tax too heavily ; 
to overburden. 

overthrow’, v., to throw down or 
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over; to turn upside down ; to 
ruin; to destroy ;—%., act of 
overturning ; defeat. — past, 
overthrew ; p.p., overthrown. 

o’vertime, n., time worked beyond 
me: regular hours ; payment for 

overtop’, v., to rise above the top 
of; to be of more importance 
than.—pres. p., overtopping ; 
p.p., overtopped. 

o’verture, n. [Fr., from ouvert 
(ouvrir, to open))], an opening ; a 
proposal or offer; an _ intro- 
duction to an opera, oratorio, 


etc. ;—v., to lay a proposal 
before. 

overturn’, v., to turn over; to 
throw down; to subvert; to 
conquer. 

overween'ing, a., thi too 
much of oneself ; too confident. 

overweight (0’vérwdit), n., too 


much weight ; more weight than 
is just. 

overwhelm’, v., to bury and crush 
beneath ; to overpower.—a., 
overwhel’ming. 

overwise’, a., too wise ; affectedly 
wise. 

overwork’, v., to work too much ; 
to work beyond strength.—n., 
o’verwork, too much work.— 
past and p.p., overwrought. 

ovif’erous, a. [L. ovum, an egg; 
Serre, to bear], producing eggs. 

o’viform, a. [L. ovwm, forma, 
FORM], egg-shaped. 

ovip’arous, a. [L. ovwm, parére, to 
produce], producing young from 
eggs (opposed to VIVIPAROUS). 

o’void, a. [L. ovwm, -orD], egg- 
shaped. 

owe (6), v. [.AS. dgan], to be bound 
to pay; to be in debt to.—a., 
ow’ing, requiring to be paid; 
(to) on account of ;—prep., (to) 
because of. 

owl, n. [A.S., akin to HOWL], a bird 
of prey that hoots by night.—n., 
ow’ let, a little owl.—a., ow’ 
like an owl; foolish and solemn 
in appearance. 

own (1) (én), a. [A.S. dgen, p.p. of 
agen to OWE], belonging to one- 


self. 
own (2) (én), v. [A.S. dgnian, to 
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claim, from dgan (see owr)], to 
admit to be true; to confess ; 


pad 
pertaining to or obtained from 
oxygen. 


to be in possession of ; to have | oy’er, n. [Norm. Fr. oyer (Fr. owir, 


a right to.—ms., ow’ner ; ow’- 
nership, right of possession. 

ox, n. [A.S.], a male cow; (pl.) 
ox’en.—n., oOx’-eye, a _ plant 


to hear)], a hearing of trials; a 
commission empowering a per- 
son or persons to hear and judge 
certain cases. 


with a flower like a large daisy, | o’yez (6’yes), int. [Norm. Fr., imp. 


resembling an ox’s eye. 

ox’ide, n. [Gk. orys, sharp], a 
combination of oxygen and 
another element.—vs., ox’idize 


of oyer, to hear), hear ye! at- 
tend! (words spoken by criers 
of court before making proclam- 
ations). 


or ox‘idate, to turn into or| oyster (oi’stér), n. [O.Fr. oistre 


become an oxide. 
ox’ygen, n. [Gk. oxrys, sharp; gen-, 


(Fr. huttre)], a double-valved 
shell-fish used as food. 


produce], a gas without colour, | o’zome, n. [Gk. dzein, to smell], 


taste, or smell, forming that part 
of the air which supports life and 
flame.—v., ox‘ygenate, to unite 
with oxygen.—a., oxyg’enous, 


P 


pab’dlum, nv. [L. pdbulum (pascére, 
to feed)], that which feeds plants 
and animals ; food. 

Pace (pds), n. [Ir., from L. passus, 
a step), the length of one step ; 
speed of walking; manner of 
stepping ;—v., to walk with 
measured steps ; to measure by 
steps ; to regulate in walking. 

pacha (pash’d). See PASHA. 

pachyderm (pak’idérm) and 
pachyder’matous, as. [Gk. 
pachys, thick; derma, skin], 
pertaining to animals with thick 
skins ;—»., an elephant, etc. 

Pacify (pds‘ift), v. [Fr., from L. 
pdacificdre (pax, PEACK; -FY)], to 
make at peace; to calm; to 


a form of oxygen with a peculiar 
smell, felt in the air when dis- 
turbed by lightning.—a., ozoni- 
ferous, containing ozone. 


pose ; a mass of floating ice ;— 
v., to tie up firmly ; to press into 
narrow space ; to make up un- 
fairly, as a court or jury.—ns., 
pack’age, something packed ; 
pack’er ; pack’et, a little pack- 
age; a ship sailing regularly and 
carrying mails, passengers, and 
parcels ; pack’-horse, a horse 
used for carrying packs of 
goods; pack’ing, material used 
for packing, or for making 
joints of machinery close ; stuff- 
ing; pack’-man, a man who 
carried a pack; pack’-saddle, 
the saddle of a _ pack-horse ; 
pack’-thread, a strong thread 
for sewing up packages. 


appease.—a., pacif‘ie, making | pact, n. [L. pactum, a bargain], 


peace ; at peace.—ns., Pacif‘ie, 
the name of an ocean; pacifica’- 


something agreed upon; a bar- 
gain ; a treaty. 


tion, act of pacifying ; paci’fist | pad (1), n. [etym. ?], a soft bag or 


(or pacif‘icist), one who urges 
peace; pac’ifism (or pacif’- 
icism), the belief that disputes 
should be settled without going 
to war. 

pack, n. [E., from Teut.], that 
which is bound up; something 
made up to be carried ; a set of 
cards ; a set number of hounds ; 


cushion ; a number of leaves of 
writing- or blotting-paper laid 
together ;—v., to stuff with 
something soft ; to fix colours in 
cloth.—pres. p., padding ; p.p., 
padded.—n., pad’ding, the soft 
stuff of a cushion ; matter of less 
value put into a book or speech 
to extend its size. 


persons united for a bad pur-|pad (2), m. [Du. pad, a PATH], an 
12 


paddle 


easy-going horse ; 
PAD), a thief on the public road ; 
—v., to walk softly or slowly ; 
to rob on foot. 

Pad‘dle, v. [etym.?], to play in 
water with hands or feet; to 
beat the water with a paddle ; 
to row ;—n., an oar with a broad 
blade; one of the floats of a 
paddle-wheel. 

pad’dock (1), ». (Scand. ?], a toad 
or frog, 

Ppad’dock (2), n. [corrupted from 
A.S. pearroc, a PARK], a small 
field. 

paddy, n. [ Malay, padi], rice in the 
husk; rice growing in the field. 

padlock, n. [H. pad (etym. ?), 
Lock], a hanging lock with a 
clasp which turns on a hinge, 
and receives the bolt through an 
opening in its other end. 

Paean (pé'dn), n. (Gk. Paidn, 
Apollo], a song in honour of 
Apollo ; a hymn of triumph. 

pa‘gan, nv. [L. pdgdnus (pdgus, a 
district)], a heathen, because 
those in the country kept longer 
to their old gods ; a worshipper 
of false gods ;—a., belonging to 
false gods, or to their worship- 
pers.—n., pa’ganism, state of 
being a pagan. 

pege (1) (pdj), n. [Fr., etym. 7], a 
boy trained as a servant ; a youth 
waiting on a person of rank. 

page (2) (pdj), n. [Fr., from L. 
pdgina, & leaf], one side of a leaf 
of paper; a piece of writing ; 
(pl.) writings ;—v., to mark or 
number pages.—ns., pa‘ging 
(pda‘jing), the numbering of pages ; 

tion (paj-ind’shun). 
pageant (pdj’ént), n. [prob. from 
PAGE], a stage on wheels, or a 
chariot decked out to exhibit a 
play ; the play itself; any great 


show; also pageantry, great 
display. 
‘da, m. [Port., from Pers., 


house of idols], a Chinese temple ; 
a coin formerly used in India. 
paid. Seo pay. 
pail (pdl), n. [A.S. paegel or Fr. 
paelle, from L. patella, a small 
vessel], a vessel of wood or metal 
for water, milk, etc, 
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(also FooT-) pain (pdn), n. 


palate 


(O.Fr., from t. 
poena, punishmeut], a feeling of 
soreness ; uneasiness or suffer- 
ing ; (pl.) the sufferings of child- 
birth ; trouble taken ;—vw., to 
cause suffering ; to make sore. 
—as., pain’ful, causing pain; 
hard to do or to bear; pains’- 
taking, taking trouble; giving 
great attention to.—n., a taking 
of pains or trouble. 

paint (pdnt), v. (Fr., from L. pin- 
gére], to cover with colour; to 
make a coloured likeness ; to use 
colours ; to describe in glowing 
words ;—wn., that which is laid on 
to give colour.—ns., pain’‘ting, 
work of a painter; picture; 
Pain'ter (1) 

pain’ter (2), »., a rope used to 
fasten a boat. 

pair (pdr), n. [Fr., from L. par, 
equal], two of a sort ; a husband 
and wife ;—v., to come together 
in twos; to fit each other; to 
agree not to vote. 

palace (pdl'is), n. (Fr., from L. 
palatium, a house built by 
Augustus on the Palatine Hill 
at Rome], the house of a king, 
a nobleman, or a bishop ; a very 
splendid house.—a., palatial 
(pald’shdl), grand ; like a palace. 

pal’adin, n. [Fr., from L. pala- 
tinus, PALATINE], a knight of the 
court of Charlemagne ; a knight- 
errant. 

palacog’raphy (piilliog’rafi), n. 
[Gk. palaios, ancient; -arapHy], 
ancient modes of writing, or the 
art of reading them, 

palacol’ogy (pdliol’dji), n. [Gk. 
palaios, ancient; -LoGyY], the 
study of ancient things. 

palaeontology (pdliontol’dji), n. 
(Gk. palaios, ancient ; 6n, ontos, 
being; -LoGy], the study of 
ancient forms of life. 

palaeozo‘ic, a. [Gk. palatos, an- 
cient ; #6é, life], denoting rocks 
containing ancient forms of life. 

palanquin or palankeen (pdlan- 
kén’'), n. (Hind., a bed], a light 
covered bed carried by poles on 
men’s shoulders, 

palate, n. [L. paldtum], the roof 
of the mouth ; taste; relish.— 


palatine 


as., palatable, pleasing to the 
palate ; agreeable to the taste ; 
pal’atal, pertaining to the palate ; 
formed or uttered by the help of 
the palate, as the letters kand y ; 
—n., a letter uttered by the help 
of the palate, 

palatine (pdl’dtin), a. [L. pala- 
tinus, the Palatine Hill], pertain - 
ing to a palace; having royal 
privileges ;—mn., a noble who has 
royal rights; also palat‘inate, 
the province of a palatine. 

palav’er, n. [Port., from L. para- 
béla (See PARABLE)}, idle talk ; 
a conference with an African 
tribe or chief ;—-v., to talk idly ; 
to hold a conference. 

pale (1), n. (Fr., from L. pdlus, a 
stake], a pointed piece of wood 
used in making a fence ; a fence ; 
the ground enclosed by a fence ; 
—v., to surround with pales.— 
ns., p&’ling, a fence of pales or 
stakes ; palisade’ [Fr.], a strong 
fence of sharpened stakes, 

pale (2), a. [Fr., from L. pallidus), 
with faint colour ; nearly white ; 
—v., to lose colour; to lessen 
brightness.—ns., pale’ness and 
pal’lor.—a., pal’lid, wanting 
colour. 

pale-face, n., a name supposed to 
have been applied to whites by 
the American Indians, 

paletot (pdl’éid), n. [Fr., etym. 7], 
a loose overcoat. 

palette (pal’et), n. [Fr., from L. 
pala, a spade], a thin board on 
which an artist mixes his colours. 

pal’frey (pawl’fri or pdl'fri), n. 
{O0.Fr., from Low L. paraveré- 
dus, a post -horse], a saddle-horse. 

pal‘impsest, n. [Gk. palin, again ; 
pséstos, rubbed), a manuscript 
where the original writing has 
been rubbed out to make room 
for other writing. 

pali (1) (pawl), n. [A.S., from L. 
pallium, a cloak], a cloak or 
covering ; a scarf sent by the 
Pope to archbishops; the cloth 
over a coffin at a funeral. 

pall (2) (pawl), v. [appa 7], to lose 
taste or spirit; to make dull 
or listless, 
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palsy 

statue of the goddess Pallas en- 

suring the safety of Troy], any- 

thing that helps to preserve 

liberty or to secure safety; a 

metal of the platinum class. 

pallet (1), n. (M.E. and O.Fr. 
paillet, trom L. pdlea, straw], a 
bed of straw. 

pal’let (2), n. [see PALETTE], a tool 
used by potters; a tool for 
spreading gold-leaf. 

palliasse (pdlyds’), n. [Fr., from 
L. pdlea, straw], a mattress made 
of straw. 

palliate (pdl’-i-d?), v. [L. pallidlus, 
covered with a cloak], to cover 
over, as a fault ; to soften by 
excuses ; to lessen the effect of. 
—n., Pi ‘tion, softening or 
excusing.—a., pal’liative, serv- 
ing to soften ; lessening the vio- 
lence of a disease or of pain ;— 
n., something that softens. 

pall-mall’ (pel-mel’), n. [It. palla, 
a ball; maglio, MALL), a game 
played with a ball and a mallet ; 
Pall Mall, a street in London, 
where the game used to be played. 

pal’lid, pal’lor. See pam (2). 

palm (pam), n. [A.S., from L. 
palma), the inner part of the 
hand ; a tropical tree with palm- 
shaped leayes at the top only ; 
a palm leaf as a sign of victory ; 
—v., (off upon) to impose on; 
to cheat.—as., pal’mate, like 
the palm of the hand; palmy 
(pami), bearing palms ; flourish- 
ing; victorious.—xs., palmer 
(pam’er) a traveller from the 
Holy Land, who carried a palm 
branch ; palmer-worm, a hairy 
caterpillar which devours leaves ; 
palm ‘istry, the art of telling 
fortunes by the lines of the 
hand ; Palm Sun’day, the Sun- 
day before Easter, 

pal’pable, a. {L. palpdre, to feel], 
that can be felt ; easily perceived. 
—v., pal’pate, to examine medi- 
cally by touch. 

pal’pitate, v. [L. palpitdre, to 

throb], to beat very quickly (of 

the heart) ; to beat more quickly 

than usual.—n., palpita’tion, a 

rapid beating of the heart. 


palla’dium, n. [Gk. Paliadion, a' palsy (pawl'zi), n. [O.Fr. paralysie, 


paltry 


PARALYSIS], paralysis; loss of 
power to feel or move, in any 
part of the body ;—a., pal’sied, 
ill with palsy 

paltry (pawl’ iri), a. (Scand. root, 
meaning a rag?], not worth 
much; mean.—v., pal’ter, to 
trifle in talk; to deal meanly ; 
to dodge.—n., pal’terer, one 
who trifles. 

pam ‘pas, n. pl. [Peru.], vast plains 
in South America. 

pam’per, v. [etym. ?], to gratify 
beyond measure. 

pamphlet (pdm’flét), n. [O.Fr. 
Pamphilet, from L. Pamphilus, 
title of a poem], a small book of 
one or more sheets; an essay 
ona subject of interest.—n., pam- 
phleteer’, a writer of pamphlets. 

pan, n. [A.S.], a shallow vessel for 
household uses; part of a gun 
where the priming was placed ; 
(brain-), the upper part of the 
head.—_., Pan, a rural god of 
ancient Greece, represented with 
horns and goat’s feet.—n., pan’- 
eake, a thin cake of eggs, flour, 
sugar, and milk fried in a pan. 

Panacea (pdndsé’a), n: [Gk., from 
pan, all; akeisthai, to heal], a 
cure for all diseases, 

pan’ereas, n. [Gk. pan, all, kreas, 
flesh], a fleshy gland behind and 
under the stomach, also called 
sweetbread. 

pan’da, n., a small bear -like animal 
of the Himalayas. 

pandemo’nium, n. [Gk. pan, all, 
DEMON], the hall of all the 
demons ; an uproar. 

pan’‘der, n. [L. Panddrus], one who 
helps others to indulge their 
passions ;—v., to minister to the 
foibles or whims of others. 

pane, n. [Fr., from L. pannus, a 
piece of cloth], a plate of glass in 
a window ; one of the squares of 
a piece of cloth marked in checks. 

Ppanegyrie (pdnéjir'ik), n. [Fr., 
from Gk. panégtrikos (PaAN-, 
agora, an assembly)], an oration 
in praise of someone. — as., 
Ppanegyr’ie and panegyr’ical. 
—n., pan’egyrist, one who 


praises. 
pan’el, x. [O.Fr., from med. L. 
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pannellus, a small piece of cloth 
(pannus, PANT)], a flat piece with 
a raised border; a thin board 
on which a picture is painted ; 
a list of persons called to serve 
as jurymen; those chosen to 
act ; doetor’s list of registered 
patients ;—pres. p., panelling ; 
p.p., panelled, 

pang, n., [etym. ?], a sudden feel- 
ing of hunger, pain or sorrow 

pan‘ie, n [Fr., from Gk. panikos, 
caused by the god Pan], an over- 
powering fright; a groundless 
fear ;—a., sudden and causeless ; 
unreasonable. as., pan‘ie- 
strick’en or -struck, struck 
with a great and sudden fear; 
pan’icky, apt to take panic. 

pan‘icle, n. [L. pdnicila, a tuft], 
an irregularly branched cluster 
of flowers. 

pannier (pdn’iér), n. [Fr., from L. 
pdndrium, a bread-basket (pdnis, 
bread)], one of a pair of baskets 
slung over a horse’s back ; part 
of a lady’s dress. 

pan‘nikin, 7. a small tin pan. 

pan’oply, n. [Gk. pan, all, hopla, 
arms], a full suit of armour.— 
a., pan’oplied (-plid), dressed 
in full armour. 

panorama (pdnédram’d), n. (Gk. 
pan, all, hordma, a view], a view 
in every direction; a number 
of pictures unrolled one after 
another before the spectators ; 
a wide view.—a., panoram ie, 
pertaining to or like a panorama. 

Pansy (pdn’zi), n. [Fr. pensée, a 
thought], a kind of violet. 

pant, v. [etym.?], to breathe 
quickly ; to gasp for breath ; to 
long eagerly for. 

Ppantaloon’, n. [Fr., from It. Pan- 
talone}, a comic actor in a panto- 
mime ; (pl.) a kind of trousers. 

pan’theism, . [Gk. pan, all, 
THEISM], the belief that God and 
the universe are one—that all 
persons and things are parts of 
God.—., pan’theist, one who 
so believes.—a., pantheis’tic. 

pantheon (pdn’thion), n. [GK. 
pantheion, common to all the 
gods], a temple sacred to all the 
gods ; all the gods of a country. 
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pan’ther, n. [O.Fr., from Gk.) par, n. [L. par, equal], state of 


panthér), a leopard; a spotted 
animal of the cat family. 

pan’tomime, n. [Gk. panto-, 
mimos (see MIMIC)], one who 
acts without speaking; a play 
all acting ; a play in which act- 
ing and buffoonery are mixed 
up; a Christmas play usually 
founded on a fairy tale. 

pan’try, n. [Fr., from L. pdnis, 
bread], a place for keeping pro- 
visions. 


parts, ». pl. [abbreviation of 
PANTALOON], short trousers ; 
underdrawers. 


pap, n. [imit. 7], bread softened in 
milk or water; the soft part of 
fruit ; a nipple or teat. 

papa’, n., a child’s word for father. 

pa’pacy, n. [med. L. papa, a 
father], the office or authority of 
the Pope; the Roman Catholic 
religion ; the line of Popes.—a., 
pa’pal, pertaining to the Pope 
or to his religion.—n., Pa’pist, 
a follower of the Pope. 

pa’per, n. [O.Fr., from L. pap7- 
rus], a thin sheet made from rags 
or vegetable fibre, for writing 
or printing on, or for wrapping 
articles in; anything written or 
printed on paper ; a newspaper ; 
bank-notes ;—a., pertaining to 
paper ; made of paper ;—v., to 
cover with paper; to fold in 
paper.—s., pa’per-hanger, a 
tradesman who puts paper on 
walls; pa’per-hangings (pl.), 
wall-paper; pa’per money, 
bills or notes stamped as worth 
so much money, and used in 
place of coins. 

papier-maché (pdip’yd-ma’shd), n. 
[Fr.], paper pulp, mixed with 
size or glue, moulded into various 
shapes, and japanned when dry. 

papil’lary or papil’lose, a. [L. 
papilla, a small pimple], pertain - 
ing to, like, or covered with 
pimples. 

pap’pous or pappose’, a. [Gk. pap- 
pos, down], covered with down. 

papyr’us, n. [Gk. papyros], a reed, 
from which the ancients made, 
paper; a writing on papyrus ; 
(pl.) papyr’i. 


being equal ; equal value; face 
value of a note, bill, ete.—n., 
parity, equality. 

para-, pap-, pref. [Gk.], beside ; 
similar ; against (as in PARADOX, 
PARAGRAPH, PARALLEL, PARODY), 

pap’able, n. [I'r., from Gk. para- 
bolé, a discourse], a comparison ; 
a story to teach some truth or 
doctrine ; as., parabol’ic, para- 
bolical. 

parab’dla, mn. [Gk.], a curve 
formed by cutting a cone so 
that the cut shall be parallel to 
its slope.—as.,, parabol’ie and 
Pparabol’ical. 

parachute (pdrdshool), n. [Fr., 
from It. para-, to ward; Fr, 
chute, a fall], a large umbrella- 
like apparatus to enable a person 
to drop safely from aircraft. 

Par’aclete, n. [Fr., from Gk. para- 
klétos, called to one’s aid], the 
Holy Ghost ; the Comforter. 

parade’, n. [F'r., from Sp. parada 
(L. pdrare, to prepare), soldiers 
under exercise or inspection ; the 
ground where troops are drawn 
up or drilled; great display ; 
a public walk ;—v., to display 
for inspection; to march in 
order, 

paradigm (pdr’ddim), n. [Fr., from 
Gk. paradigma (PaRA-, deigma,an 
example)], an example ; (gram- 
mar) a word given in all its parts 
as an example. 

par‘adise, n. [Fr., from Gk. para- 
deisos, a pleasure-ground], a place 
or state of great happiness ; the 
garden of Eden; heaven.—n., 

irds of paradise, a bird of very 

beautiful plumage, found in New 
Guinea.—a., paradisa’ical or 
paradisi’acal. 

para’dox, n. [Fr., from Gk. para- 
dox (PARA-, contrary to; déza, 
an opinion)], a statement con- 
trary to common belief ; some- 
thing seemingly self-contradic- 
tory, but really true.—a., para- 
dox’ical, of the nature of a 
paradox. 

paraffin (piir’dfin), n. [Fr., from 
L. parum, little ; affinis, related 
to], a white substance hke wax 


paragon 


got from shale, coal-tar, etc. ; 
oi] got from the same source, 

par’agon, n. [Fr., from It. para- 
gone, etym. 7], a model for com- 
parison ; something of the high- 
est excellence. 

Ppar’‘agraph, n. [Fr., from Gk. 
paragraphos (PARA-, -GRAPH)], a 
mark (§) to call attention to a 
new section ; a separate part or 
division of a book or chapter ; 
a short notice. 

Par’allax, n. (Fr., from Gk. paral- 
lazis (PARA-, allassein, to change)], 
the difference of apparent posi- 
tion of an object viewed from 
points at a distance from each 
other; the angle between two 
lines from a star to points at a 
great distance from each other. 

Ppar’allel, a. (Gk. pAaRA-, allélén, 
one another], equally distant at 


all points (lines or planes); in 
the same direction ; having the 
fame meaning, etc.; like in 


most respects ;—zn., a line equally 
distant at all points from another ; 
& line of latitude ; one thing like 
another in most respects; a 
trench dug parallel to the walls 
of a fortress ;—v., to make 
parallel.—p.p., paralleled. 
Paraliel’ogram, 7. [-GRAM], a 
four-sided figure whose opposite 
sides are parallel. 
Paral’ysis (pdrdl’isis), n. (Gk. 
PARA-, lyein, to loosen], loss of 
power or feeling in any part of the 
body.—v., pap’alyse, to strike 
with paralysis; to weaken or 
make useless or powerless.—a., 
paralytic, ill with paralysis ;— 
n., one suffering from paralysis. 
Ppar’amount, a. [O.Fr. par amonlt, 
at the top (see AMOUNT)], high 
above all others ; of the highest 
importance. 
par’amour (pdr’dmoor), mn. [Fr. 
par amour, by love], a lover, 
usually in a bad sense. 
Paranoi’a [Gk. PARA-, nous, the 
mind], mental disorder with delu- 
sions of grandeur.—a. para- 
noi’ac, 
par‘apet, n. (Fr. and It., from L. 
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paregoric 
a@ descent ; a low wall to protect 
from the enemy’s fire. 
parapherna’lia, n. [Gk. PARA-, 
pherné, dowry], fine or showy 


clothes, ornaments, etc.; mis- 
cellaneous belongings. 
Par’aphrase, n. [Fr., from Gk. 


paraphrasis (PARA -, PHRASE)], the 
same passage of writing expressed 
in different or simpler words ; 
a free translation ; a sacred song 
founded on a passage of Scrip- 
ture ;—v., to repeat in different 
words ; to rewrite so as to make 
clearer or fuller; to give a free 
translation, 

par’asite, n. [Gk. PARA-, silos, 
food], one who fiatters another 
and lives at his expense ; a plant 
oranima] that clings to and feeds 
on another. 

parasol’, n. [It. parare, to ward 
off; sol, the sun], a small umbrella 
used as a sunshade. 

Par’boil, v. [O.Fr. parboillir, from 
late L. perbullire, to boil thor- 
oughly (PER-, bullire, to BOIL)], 
to boil or cook partially. 

par’cel, n. [Fr., from It. particella], 
a small bundle; a small part ; 
a@ quantity tied up by itself ;—+v., 
to divide by parts ; to make into 
a parcel.—pres. p., parcelling ; 
p.p., parcelled, 

parch, v. [etym.?], to burn tho 
surface of ; to make or become 
dry by heating; to roast.—a., 


parched, 

parch’ment, n. [Fr., from Per- 
gadmos, in Asia Minor, where it 
was first made], skin of sheep or 
goat prepared for writing. 

par’don, v. [Fr., from L. perdondre 
(pER-, dondre, to give)], to free 
from punishment ; to pass over 
@ wrong; to overlook ;—n., 
freedom from punishment.—a., 
par’donable, excusable. 

pare, v. [Fr., from L. pardre, to 
make ready], to cut or shave off 
the outer part of; to peel; to 
take a little off; to trim.—~x., 
par’ing, process of paring; 
that which is cut off. 

Paregor’ie, a. [Gk. parégorikos), 

pain ;—%, a soothing 
8. 


parent 


pa’rent, n. [L. parens], one who 
or that which produces ; a father 
or @ mother.—a., paren’tal, 
pertaining to a parent. —n., 
pa’rentage, state, rank, or con- 
dition of being a parent. 

paren’thésis, n. [Gk. PARA} en, 
in; thésis, a placing), a word, 
phrase, or clause inserted in a 
sentence, usually within brackets ; 
(pl.) paren’thesés, the marks 
() to show an insertion. — as., 
parenthet’ic and parenthet’- 
ieal, expressed as a parenthesis. 

parhé'lion, 2. [Gk. PaRa-, hélios, 
the sun], a bright light resembling 
the sun sometimes near and some- 
times opposite the sun; (pi.) 
parhe'lia. 

pariah (pa’ria or par’ia), n. (Tamil, 
a person in India belonging to a 
low caste ; an outcast. 

P&r‘ian, a., belonging to Paros, an 
island in the AZgean Sea, noted 
for its marble. 

pari‘etal, a. [L. paries, a wall], 
growing on the inner surface, as 
seeds in a pod. 

parish, n. (I'r. paroisse, from Gk. 
paroikia, a neighbourhood], a 
district which has at least one 
church and one minister ; divi- 
sion of a county; a district 
supporting its own poor ;—a., 
pertaining to a_ parish—u., 
parishioner (pdrish’énér). 

par’ity. See under PaR. 

park, n. [A.S. pearruc], a piece of 
land fenced in; the ground, 
usually in grass, around a man- 
sign-house ; ground laid out for 
ornament and pleasure ; a space 
occupied by guns or stores in 
@camp; place where a motor- 
car may be left ;—v., to enclose ; 
to leave a car in a parking 
place. 

parlance, n. [Fr. parler, to speak], 
mode or manner of speaking. 

par‘ley, n. (Ir. parler, trom L. 
parabdla (see PARABLE)], a talk, 
esp. with an enemy ;—v., to 
speak with another ; to confer ; 
to treat with an enemy. 

parliament (par‘lamént), n. [Fr. 
parler, to speak], a body elected 
to make laws; the Houses of 


parsimony 


Lords and Commons.—a., par’- 
liamen’tary, passed by Parlia- 
ment ; according to its rules. 

par’lour, n. [O.Fr. parleor, from 
med. L. parldtérium (see PAR- 
LEY)], a reom for conversation ; 
a family sitting-room. 

parochial (pard’kidl), a. [L. pa- 
rochidlis (see PARISH)), belonging 
to a parish ; narrow in outlook. 

par’ody, n. [Gk. PARA-, 6dé, a 
song], an imitation of the words 
and thought of a song or poem, 
for the purpose of ridicule ;—wv., 
to turn into parody; to bur- 
lesque. 

parole (parél’), n. [Fr., from late 
L. parabdla (see PARABLE)], a 
word of honour, especially a 
prisoner’s promise not to escape ; 
a daily pass-word. 

paronym (par’onim), n. [Gk. 
PARA-, onyma, a name), a word 
having the same sound as another 
but different in spelling and 
meaning, as ail and ale, pane 
and pain. 

paroxysm (par’orizm), n. [Gk. 
PARA-, oxys, sharp], a sharp 
sudden attack of pain; any 
severe fit. 

parquet (var’ki, parke?t), n. [Fr.], 
flooring composed of wooden 
blocks arranged in a pattern.— 
n., par’quetry. 

par’ricide, n. [Fr., from L. parri- 
cida (pater, -cibE)], one who 
murders his father or mother ; 
the crime of killing one’s parent. 
—da., parrici’dal. 

par’rot, n. [etym.?], a kind of 
tropical bird, often brightly 
coloured, some of which can be 
taught to repeat words. 

par’ry, v. [Fr., from L. parére, to 
prepare], to turn aside ; to ward 
off ; avoid. 

parse (parz or pars), v. [L. pars, a 
PART], to tell the parts of speech 
in a sentence, and the grammat- 
ical relations of the words.— 
n., par’sing. 

Parsee’, x. (Pers. Pdrsi, a PERSIAN], 
one of the followers of Zoroaster 
in India ; a fire-worshipper. 

par’simony, n. [L. parsimédnis, 


thrift], undue care in the use 


parsley 
of money.—a., parsimo‘nious, 
very sparing ; niggardly ; mean. 

Ppars‘ley, n. [Fr., from Gk. petro- 
selinon (petros, a rock ; selinon, 
parsley)], a well-known herb 
used in cooking. 

pars’nip, n. [O.Fr. pastenaque, 
from L. pastinum, a dibble], a 
carrot-shaped root vegetable of 
light yellow colour. 

par’son, n. [PERSON], a minister of 
a parish.—n., par’sonage, the 
house of a parish minister. 

part, n. [L. pars], something less 
than the whole; that which 
comes to one’s share; one side 
ina quarrel ; the music for each 
voice or instrument; a charac- 
ter in a piay; (pl.) qualities ; 
abilities ;—v., to break or to be 
broken into pieces; to divide 
into shares; to separate.—a., 
par’ting, putting apart ; separ- 
ating ; (something) given when 
departing ;—n., a branching in 
two ; a leave-taking. 

partake,’ v., to take part in or of ; 
to get a share of ; to have some- 
what of the character, proper- 
ties, etc.—past, partook 3; p.p., 
partaken.—~., parta’ker. 

Pparterre (partdr’), n. [Fr. par terre, 
along the ground], flower-plots 
surrounded by grass or gravel- 
walks. 

Partial (par’shdl), a. (L. pars, a 
PART], affecting a part only ; not 
whole or entire ; favouring one 
side more than another.—n., 
partial’ity (parshidl’ili), state or 
quality of being partial ; a show- 
ing of favour to one side; a 
liking for one more than another. 

participate (partis‘ipdt), a. [L. 
participdtus (pars, a PART; ca- 
pére, to take)), to have or receive 
a share; to take a part along 
with others.—a., partie’ipant, 
sharing ; taking part ;—wx., one 
who shares or takes part.—wzs., 
participa’tion, a taking part or 
sharing in; partie’ipator. 

participle, n. [L. participium]), a 
word partly an adjective and 
partly a verb.—a., particip‘ial, 
pertaining to or formed from 
a participle. 
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par’ ticle, n. [L. particula (pars)], a 
little part; the smallest part 
into which a body can be divided ; 
(grammar) a word not declined, 
as an adverb, etc. 

par’ti-col’o a., coloured 
differently at different parts ; 
variegated. 

partie’ular, a. [L. particuldris), 
pertaining to a part; belonging 
to a single person or thing ; 
attending to details; minute; 
superior ; fine in taste ;—mx., a 
small part or point ; a single fact 
or thing.—x., particilar’ity, mi- 
nuteness of attention : a minute 
detail—v., partic’dlarize, to 
give separately or in detail. 

par’tisan (1), n. [Fr., from It. par- 
tigiano, from parte, a PART], one 
who takes a side strongly; a 
member of a party ;—a., strongly 
inclined to a party. 

par’tisan (2), n. [Fr., perhaps from 
O. Ger. barte, an axe], a kind of 
halberd ; a staff or baton. 

Partition (partich’én), n. [L. par- 
titiv), act of parting or dividing ; 
state of being divided ; a divia- 
ing wall or boundary ;—+t., to 
divide into parts or shares.—a., 
Par’titive, marking a part; 
dividing or separating ; ~ & 
word denoting a part. 

part’ner, n., one who takes part 
along with ; a member ofa firm ; 
a husband or a wife; one of a 
couple of dancers.—n., part’ner- 
ship, state of being a partner. 

Par‘tridge, n. [O.Fr., from Gk. 
perdiz}, a wild bird preserved 
for game. 

Par’ty, n. [Fr., from L. pars, a 
PART], a number of persons 
associated for a purpose; one 
set of persons opposed to an- 
other ; a number of soldiers on 
duty ; one of the sides in a law- 
suit ;—a., belonging to a party. 

pap’venu, n. [Fr., from L. per- 
venire (PER-, venire, to come)], 
one newly come into power or 
notice; upstart ;—a., like a 
parvenu. 

paschal (pas’kdl), a. [Fr., from Gk. 
pascha), pertaining to the Jewish 

er or to Easter. 
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pa’sha (or ndsha’), n. [Turk.], a 
Turkish governor or officer hoid- 
ing high command. 

pass, v. [Fr., from L. passus, a 
step], to move on; to go out of 
sight or hearing ; to go by; to 
allow to go on ; to go from hand 
to hand; to go on without 
noticing ; to thrust ; to succeed 
inan examination ;—n., a narrow 
road or path ; a written permis- 
sion to go ; a state or condition ; 
success in an examination.—a., 
pass‘able, that may be passed ; 
that may be allowed to pass; 
fairly good.—ns., pass’age (-ij), 
a movement from one place to 
another; a way through; a 
journey ina ship ; right to pass ; 
the passing of a law; part of a 
book; pass’enger, one who 
travels ; pass’er or passer-by, 
one who passes; pass’ing-bell, 
a bell tolled immediately after a 
person’s death; passport, a 
written permission to travel in 

| @ foreign country; anything 

} which enables a person to pass 
with safety; password, a 
word by knowing which one is 
allowed to pass. 

passion (pdsh’én), n. [L. passio 
(pati, to suffer)], suffering of 
body or mind; strong feeling ; 
strong desire; anger; the 
sufferings and death of Christ ; 
(pl.) strongly excited feelings ;— 
a., pas’sionate, easily moved by 
anger or strong feeling ; express- 
ing passion.—n., pas’sionate- 
ness, quickness of temper.—wns., 
Pas’sion-flower, a plant with 
a flower supposed to be like 
‘the crown of thorns’; Pas’- 
sion-play, a play showing forth 
the last sufferings of Christ ; 
Pas’sion Weok, the week before 
Palm Sunday 

passive, a., suffering; acted on 
without resistance ; (verb) when 
the subject is acted on.—wns., 
pas’siveness and passiv’ity, 
state of being passive; submis- 
sion. 

Pass’6ver, n., the chief feast of 
the Jews, to commemorate the 
passing over of their first-born 


in Egypt; the lamb slain at 
this feast. 

past, a., gone by or passed away ; 
come to an end ;—~., a time 
gone by ;—prep., beyond; far- 
ther than; out of reach; no 
longer able for ;—adv., by. 

paste (pdst), n. [O.Fr., from Gk. 
pasté, a mess of food (passein, to 
sprinkle)], flour wetted into a 
soft mass, for making bread, etc. ; 
flour or starch mixed with water 
to fasten paper, etc; earth or 
clay mixed with water in making 
pottery ; a kind of glass used in 
imitating gems ;—v., to fasten 
with paste.—ns., p&ste’-board, 
a stiff kind of cardboard made of 
sheets of paper pasted together ; 
pas’try, articles of food made of 
paste.—a., pAs’ty, like paste ;— 
n., & meat-pie. 

pas’tern, n. [O.Fr., same root as 
PASTURE], the part of a horse’s 
leg between the hoof and the 
fetlock. 

pas’teurize, v. [from Pasteur, a 
French scientist], to sterilize 
milk, etc., by heat. 

pastille (pastél’), n. [L. pastillus, 
a small loaf], a small cone of 
sweet-smelling substances, burned 
to purify the air of a room; a 
kind of lozenge. 

pas’time, n., that which causes time 
to pass pleasantly ; amusement. 

pas‘tor, n. [L., one who feeds a 
flock ; a shepherd], a minister 
of a church.—a., pas’toral, the 
work of a shepherd or a minister ; 
—n., a poem of shepherd life; a 
letter from a minister to his 
people.—~x., pastorate, the office 
or work of a pastor. 

pas’ture, n. [L. pastira, a feeding 
(pascére, to feed)], grass on which 
cattle feed ; ground covered with 
grass ;—v., to feed on grass; to 
supply with grass for food.—., 
pasturage (pas’tirij), ground on 
which cattle feed. 

pat, n. [(imit. ?], a light stroke with 
the hand; a small lump, as of 
butter ;—a., at the right time or 
place ; fit ;—v., to give a gentle 
blow with the hand.—pres. p., 
patting ; p.p., patted. 


patch 


patch, n. [etym. 7], a piece put on 
to mend ; a small piece of ground; 
——v., to mend ; to mend or make 
clumsily ; to make up of pieces. 

pate, n. [etym. ?], the top of the 
head ; the head. 

pat’en, n. [O.Fr., from L. patina, 
a plate], the plate for the conse- 
crated bread in the Eucharist. 

p&’tent (or pdi’-), a. [O.Fr., from 
L. patens, open), open to all: 
easily or clearly seen ; protected 
by a patent ;—n., an official 
letter containing a grant of a title 
of nobility or the profits of an 
invention for a limited time ;— 
v., to grant or to protect by a 
patent.—n., patentee’, one who 
gets a patent. 

pater’nal, a. [L. pater, a father], 
pertaining to a father; like a 
father ; got from a father.—wn.. 
pater’nity, the relation of a 
father to his children. 

pa&t’ernoster, n. [L., our Father], 
the Lord’s Prayer (from the first 
two words in Latin). 

Path, n. [A.S.], a way or road; a 
narrow way; line of motion ; 
course of conduct.—a., path’- 
less, without a road; untrodden. 

pathology, n. [Gk. pdthos, suffer- 
ing], science of discase.—n., 
pathol’ogist, one who studies 
pathology.—a., patholog’ical, 
pertaining to pathology ; morbid. 

pa’‘thos, n. [Gk. pathos, suffering], 
that which raises tender feeling ; 
feeling showing itself in tender 
words.—a., pathet’ie, moving 
the feelings ; causing pity. 

patient (pd’shént), a. [L. patiens 
(pati, to suffer)}, able and willing 
to bear suffering; not easily 
made angry : waiting calmly ;— 
n., one under a doctor’s care.— 
n., pa’tience, power of bearing ; 
willingness to wait; persever- 
ance; a card game played by 
one person. 

patois (ndt'wa), n. [Fr., etym. ?], 
dialect of the uneducated classes 
of a country. 

patriareh (pd'tri-ark), n. [.0.Fr., 
from Gk. patriarches (patér, a 
father; archein, to rule)], the 
chief father of a tribe; a name 
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given to Abraham, lsaac, Jacob, — 
ete ; a clergyman in the Greek 
Church of higher rank than an 
archbishop; a venerable old 
man.—as., patriar’chal and 
patriar’chic, pertaining to @ 
patriarch ; under the rule of a 
patriarch.—_n., patriar’chate, 
the office or dwelling of a 
patriarch. 

patrician (pdtrish’dn), a. [L. pat- 
ricius, noble (pater, a father)], 
of high rank or noble birth ;— 
”, @ person of high rank or 
noble birth. 

pat’ricide, n. [L. pater, a father ; 
-CIDE], a murderer of his father ; 
the crime of parricide. 

pat‘rimony, n. [Fr., from L. 
patriménium, an inheritance], 
money or property leit by one’s 
father or ancestors.—a., patri- 
mo’‘nial, pertaining to a patri- 
mony ; inherited. 

patriot (or pat’ -), n. [ Gk. patridtés, 
a fellow-countryman], one who 
loves and serves his country.— 
a., patriotic, (or Pdt’-), loving 
and serving one’s country.—xn., 
Pa'triotism (or pdt’-). 

Patris’tic and patris’tical, a. 
{Fr., from L. pater, a father], 
pertaining to the Fathers of the 
Christian Church. 

patrol’, v. (Fr. patrouiller], to go 
round, as a sentry ;—~., a going 
of the rounds ; the men who go 
the rounds.—pres. p., patrol- 

3 p.p., patrolied. 

p&'tron, n. [L. patrénus, a pro- 
tector], one who gives help and 
favour ; one who encourages art 
or work of any kind; one who ~ 
has the right of appointing to 
an office ;—f., patroness.—u., 
patronage (pai'ronij), help or 
encouragement given by a patron; 
right of appointing.—v., . pat’- 
ronize, to act asa patron toward ; 
to give encouragement to; to 
assume the air of a patron; to 
treat condescendingly. 

patronymic (pat-ron-im’ic), n. 
(Gk. patér, a father; onyma, 
a name], a name derived from 
that of a father or of an ancestor ; 
—da., so derived. 


patten 


patten, n. (Fr. palin], a wooden 
shoe to raise the feet above wet 
or mud. 

pat’ter, v. [freq. of PAT], to pat or 
strike often; to make a noise 
like many light feet or like hail- 
stones, ete.; to talk rapidly.— 
n.,atapping noise ; rapid speech. 

pat‘tern, n. [paTRON], something 
to be copied or imitated; an 
example; a sample; form or 
style of ornament ;—a., show- 
ing an example. 

pat’ty, n. (Fr.,as PASTY], a little pic. 

paucity (paw’siti), n. [Fr., from 
L. paucus, few], fewness ; smail- 
ness of number or quantity. 

paunch (pawnch), n. (O.Fr., from 
L. pantez, the bowels], the 
stomach and its contents; the 
first stomach of a cow. 

pau’per, n. (L. pauper, poor], a 
poor person ; one supported by 
public charity.—n., pau’perism, 
state of being a pauper; the 
number of paupers, or the extent 
to which charity is needed.—v., 
pau’perize, to make a pauper of. 

pause (pawz), n. [Fr., from L. 
pausa, Gk. pausis (pauein, to 
stop)], a stoppage for a time; a 
break in speaking or working ; 
a mark (“) in music to continue 
a note ;—v., to make a pause. 

pave, v. (Fr., from L. pavire, to 
strike hard], to cover with flat 
stones; to make easy and 
smooth ; to prepare, as a way or 
path.—ns., pave’ment [L. pavi- 
mentum), the fiat stones cover- 
ing a path; a paved road ; 
paviour or pavior (pdv’yur), 
one who paves. 

pavilion (pdvil’yén), n. [Fr., from 
L. pdpilio, a butterfly], a large 
tent; a lightly built shelter in 
sports field or pleasure ground ; 
—v., to cover with a tent. 

paw, n. {etym.?], the foot of a 
wild beast with claws ;—v., to 
scrape or beat with the forefoot ; 
to handle. 

paw’ky, a. [Se.], sly ; cunning ; 
artful ; shrewdly humorous. 

pawn (i). n. [O.Fr. pan, prob. 
from Teut.}, something given as 
security ;—v., to give as security. 
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—n., pawn’broker, one who 
lends money and takes goods as 
security. 4 

pawn (2), n. [O0.Fr., a foot-soldier 
(L. pes, a foot)], a piece of lowest 
rank in chess. 

pay, v. [Fr., from L. pdedre, to 
make at peace], to give money 
for goods or for work; to give 
what one owes or has promised ; 
to make return for a favour or an 
injury ; to give or offer, as a 
visit, attention, etc.; to give a 
profit ; to be worth an effort ; 
to run out a rope ;—"., money 
given for work done or goods 
received.—ns., pay’ment, that 
which is paid; payee’, the per- 
son to whom money is paid ; 
pay’ master, an officer who pays 
soldiers and sailors.—pres. 7p., 
paying ; past and p.p., paid. 

pay’nim, n. [Fr., same word as 
PAGANISM], a pagan or heathen. 

pea (pé), n. [A.S., from L. pisum], 
a pod-bearing plant, the seeds 
of which are used as food ; (pl.) 
peas (two or more single seeds) ; 
pease (a quantity). 

peace (pés), n. [Fr., from L. paz], 
freedom from war or disturb- 
ance; quietness of mind; a 
state or feeling of friendship ; 
rest ; quietness ;—int., be quiet. 
—as., peace’able, anxious to be 
at peace; peace’ful, enjoying 
peace; at rest.—ns., peace’- 
maker, one who makes peace ; 
peace’-offering, a gift to bring 
about peace. 

peach, n. [O.Fr., from L. Persica 
(malum), Persian (apple)], a tree 
and its fruit ; a sound stone fruit 
of yellowish colour flushed with 
pink.—as., peach’-coloured and 
pea’chy, of the colour of a ripe 
peach. 

pea’cock, n. [A.S., péa, from L. 
pavo, @ peacock ; COOK], a bird 
with a tail of very long, bright 
feathers, fan-shaped when dis- 
played ;—f., peahen. 

pea’-jacket, n. [Du. pij, jakker], 
e short coarse jacket worn by 
sailors. 

peak (2k), n. (Fr. pique, or 
pic], the pointed top of a 


A.S. 
hill ; 


peal 


the upper, outer corner of an 
extended sail ;—v., to raise to a 
peak ; to appear as a peak; to 
look thin.—as., peaked (pékt), 
peaky, ending in a peak ; having 
a sickly look. 

Peal (pél), n. [shortened from 
APPEAL ?], a loud continuous 
sound, as of bells or cannon; 
a set of bells ringing together ; 
—v., to sound loudly ; to cause 
to ring. 

another name for the 
GROUNDNUT. 

Pear (pdr), n. [A.S., from L. pirwm, 
a pear-tree], a well-known fruit. 

pearl (pérl), n. [Fr. perle], a small, 
white, and shining gem found in 
some shell-fish ; anything like a 
pearl; a small size of printing 
type ;—a., made of pearl ;—v., 
toadorn with pearls.—a., pear’ly, 
clear and lustrous like pearls. 

peasant (pez’dnt), n. (Fr. paysan, 
from Low L. pagensis, a villager], 
a countryman ; a farm labourer ; 
—a., pertaining to countrymen. 
—n., peas’antry, the tillers of 
the soil. 

peat (pél), n. [etym. ?], turf formed 
of decayed moss and vegetable 
fibres, which, when dried, is 
used as fuel. 

pebble (pebl), n. [A.S.], a small 
stone, rounded by the action 
of water. 

pee’cable, a. [L. peccdbilis (pec- 
edre, to sin)], liable to sin. 

peccadil’lo, n. [Sp., a little sin], 
a small or trifling sin 

pee’ecant, a. [L. peccans, sinning], 
commiting sin ; doing wrong. 

pee’cary, n. (S. Amer. Ind.], an 
animal of South America, like 
a hog. 

peck (1), v. [another form of pick], 
to strike or pick up food with the 

eak ;—n., a stroke with a beak. 

peck (2), x. [O.Fr. pek, etym. ?], a 
measure of two gallons; the 
fourth part of a bushel. 

pee’toral, a. [L. pectordlis (pectus, 
the breast)], pertaining to the 
breast ;—n., a breast-plate; a 
medicine for the chest; the 
breast-fin of a fish. 
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pedlar 


lium, private property)], to take 
for one’s own use money or goods — 
entrusted to one’s care. —ng., 
Ppecula’tion (pekild’shin); pec’= 
ulator, 

pecdl’iar, a. L. pecilidris, one’s 
own], belonging to oneself ; not — 
often met with; uncommon; 
odd.—., peciliar’ity, a strange | 
or unusual appearance; a dis- 
tinctive mark or feature. | 

pecu’niary, a. [L. pectinia, money], 
pertaining to money. 

pedagogue (ped’dgog), n. [Fr, 
from Gk. paidagogos (Gk. pais-, 


a child ; agogos, leading], (ori- 
ginally) a slave who led _ his 
master’s children to school; 


(now) a teacher of children.— 
n., pedagogy (ped’agoji), the 
science of teaching. 

ped’al, a. [L. pes, pédis, a foot], 
pertaining to a foot ;—n, a 
lever in an organ, or any machine 
worked by the foot ;—v. to use 


[Fr., from root of 
PEDAGOGUE], one who overrates 
his learning for mere display.— 
a, pedan’tie, pertaining to a 
pedant.—n., pedantry, a showy 
display of learning. 

ped’dle. See PEDLAR. 

ped’estal, n. [Ger. or Fr., from It. 
piedestallo (pie, L. pes, foot; di, 
of ; STALL)], that on which a thing 
stands ; the base of a statue, ete. 

pedestrian, n. [L. pedester, on 
foot], one who goes on foot ;— 
a., going on foot ; commonplace. 
—n., pedes’trianism, 

ped‘icel or pedicle, n. [Fr., from 
L. pediculus, a little foot], the 
stalk by which a flower or a 
fruit is joined to the cluster; a 
leaf -stalk. 

pedigree, n. [Fr. pié de grue, the 
foot of a crane], a list of ancestors 
(of persons or of horses, etc.). 


ped‘iment, n. [L. pes, a foot], a 


round or triangular ornament on 

or over a door, a window, ete.— 

pedimen’tal and ped’- 
imented. 

ped‘lar, n. [prob. from M.E. ped, 
a basket], one who goes from 


pedometer 


place to place selling goods.—v., 
peddle (ved), to sell goods from 
place to place ; to deal in small 
quantities; to be busy about 
trifles ; to hawk. 
pedometer [L. pes, pédis, a foot ; 
*METER], an instrument that 
measures distance walked. 
peduncle (pedwngii’), n. [L. pes, a 
foot], the stalk by which a flower 
or a cluster is joined to a branch. 
peel (1) or pill, v. [I'r., from L. 
pilare, to plunder], to rob; to 
pillage ; to strip off the skin or 
rind ; to make bare; to come 
off ;—n. (1), the rind or skin. 
peel (2), n. [O.Fr. pel, palisade (L. 
pdlus, PALE, 1)], a small Border 
(Scottish) stronghold. 
peep, v. [O.Fr. pipier, imit. 2], to 
ery as a young chicken; to 
look through a small opening ; 
to begin to be seen ; to look out 
cautiously ;—n., the cry of a 
chicken ; a first appearance ; a 
look through a narrow opening. 
peer (1), ». [Fr., from L. par], an 
equal; one of the same rank ; 
a companion ; a nobleman ;—f., 
peer’ess.—n., peer’age (pér’ij), 
the rank of a peer; the body of 
peers.—a., peer’less, having no 
equal ; beyond comparison. 
peer (2), v. [etym. ?], to peep ; to 


pry. 

pee’vish, a. [E., etym.?],  ill- 
natured ; hard to please ; always 
complaining.—x., pee’vishness, 
crossness of temper. 

pee'wit. See prwirT. 

peg, n. [M.E.], a pin for fastening 
boards, etc., or on which to hang 
clothes, ete.; a pin on which 
the strings of a musical instru- 
ment are tightened ;—v., to 
fasten with a peg: (collog., away) 
to work diligently.—pres. p., 
pegging ; p.p., pegged. 

pekoe (pek’d), n. [Chinese], a fine 
kind of black tea. 

pelargo’nium, n. [Gk. pelargos, 
a stork], a class of flowering 
plants of the same order as the 
geranium and stork’s-bill. 

pelf, n. [O.Fr. pelfre], wealth (re- 
garded as ill-gotten or worthless). 

pel’ican, n. [Fr., from late L. peli- 
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cdnus, the wood-pecker, akin to 
Gk. pélékus, an axe], a large 
water-bird having a very strong 
and sharp bill. 

pelisse’ (pélés’), n. [Fr., from L. 
pellis, a skin}, a coat worn chiefly 
by ladies, made of fur, silk, or 
other cloth. 

pell, n. [as above], a skin; a roll 
of parchment.—n., pel'licle, a 
thin skin. 

pel'let, n. [I'r. pelote, from L. pila, 
a ball], a little ball ; a ball of shot. 

pell-mell’, adv. [Fr. péle-méle 
(méler, to mix)], in a mixed or 
confused way; in utter con- 
fusion, 

pellucid (péli’sid), a. [L. pella- 
cidus (PER-, licére, to shine)], 
letting light through ; perfectly 
clear. 

pel’met, n., a short valance at the 
top of a window. 

pelt (1), v. [etym. ?], to strike with 
something thrown ; to throw at ; 
—n., a blow from something 
thrown.,—., pel’ting, a striking 
with anything thrown; beating 
with force. 

pelt (2), n. [I'r., akin to Pritt], the 
skin of a beast.—n. + pel’try, 
skins with the fur on them. 

pel’vis, n. [L. pelvis, a basin], the 
arched bones of the trunk above 
the legs. 

pem’mican, n. [N. Amer. Ind.], 
lean meat dried and pressed. 

pen (1), v. [A.S.], to shut up into 
a small space ;—n., a small en- 
closure for animals.—pres. p., 
penning ; p.p., penned or pent. 

pen (2), n. [O.Fr., from L. penna, 
a feather], an instrument for 
writing, formerly made from the 
feather of a bird, now of steel ; 
—v., to write.—pres. p., pen- 
ning 3; p.p., penned.—vws., pen- 
knife (pen’-nif), a small pocket- 
knife, once used for making 
quill-pens ; pen’man, a writer ; 
a person skilled in writing ; pen- 
manship, the art, style, or 
manner of writing. 

pé’nal, a. [Fr., from L. péndlis 
(poena, punishment)], pertaining 
to punishment; used for pun- 
ishment ; incurring punishment. 


penance 


—n., pen‘alty, punishment ; 
that which a person has to pay 
for doing wrong.—v., pé‘nalize. 

pen’ance, n. [Fr., from L. poeni- 
tentia, PENITENCE], sorrow and 
pain borne to obtain pardon 
for sin. 

Penchant (panshan’), n. [Fr. pen- 
cher, to bend], a liking for; in- 
clination ; strong taste for, 

pen’cil, n. [O.Fr. pincel, from L. 
pénicillum), wooden rod enclosing 
narrow strip of lead (graphite) for 
writing ; a small brush of hair for 
painting; a number of rays 
meeting in one point ;—r., to 
write or mark with a pencil.— 
pres. p., pencilling ; p.p., pen- 
cilled, 


pen’dant, n. [Fr., from L. pendére, 
to hang], something that hangs ; 
a hanging lamp or ornament ; a 
long narrow flag at the head of 
@ mast ; a pennon. 

Pen’dent, a., hanging; sticking out 
or over ; supported from above. 

pend’ing, a., not yet decided ;— 
prep., during. 

pen’dilum, n. [L. pendulus, hang- 
ing], something that hangs 
downward, and is free to swing 
backwards and forwards; the 

part of a clock.—a., 

pen’dilous, swinging loosely ; 
inclining, as a flower on a bent 
stalk. 


pen’etrate, v. [L. penetrdre], to 
pass into the inside of ; to make 
@ passage ; to got at the meaning 
of.—as., pen’etrable, that can 
be entered or passed through ; 
penetrating and pen’etrative, 
having the power of piercing ; 
quick to understand.—n., pene- 
tra‘tion, power of understand- 

ing ; insight ; ge ol : 
penguin (pen'guin), nm. [otym. ?], 
a sea-bird of the antarctic regions, 
which cannot fly, but uses its 
ig 
‘sila, n . poene, almost ; 
insila, an island), land nearly 
surrounded by water.—a., pen- 

' in’sulap, like or in a peninsula. 
penitent, a. [Fr., from L. poeni- 
tére, to repent], truly sorry for 
sin; rep it ;—n., one truly 
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sorry for sin; @ person under- 
going penance.—~n., pen‘itence, 
sorrow for sin.—as., peniten’tial 
(-shal), pertaining to penitence ; 
expressing sorrow for sin ; peni- 
ten’tiary (-shdri), pertaining to 
penitents or to penance ;—n., the 
part of a church to which peni- 
tents were admitted; a prison 
where wrongdoers are punished. 

pen’nant and pen’non, ns. [0.Fr. 
penon, prob. from L. pennal, a 
small flag; a long narrow flag 
flying from the mast-head; a 
pendant. 

pen’nate. See PINNATE. 

pen’ny, n. [A.S. pening], a coin 
worth one-twelfth of a shilling ; 
@ small sum; (in New Testa- 
ment) a silver coin of the value 
of about 7$d.; (pl.) pennies, 
single coins, and pence, a sum 
of money in pennies.—a., pen’- 
niless, having no money; 
destitute.—ns., pen‘nyweight, 
the twentieth part of an ounce 
(troy) = twenty -four grains; 
pen’ny-worth, as much as can 
be bought for a penny. 

pen’sile, a. [L. pensilis, hanging 
(pendére, to hang)], hanging. 

pen’sion (1) (pen’shén), n. [Fr., 
from L. gensio (pendére, to 
weigh)], a regular payment made 
to a person no longer at work ; 
—v., to grant a pension to,—n., 
pen’sioner, one who receives a 
pension.—a,, pen’sionary, con- 
sisting of a pension ;—n., a 
pensioner. 

pension (2) (pansian), n. [Fr.], a 
boarding house, 

pen’‘sive, a. [Fr., from L. pensdre, 
to weigh, to think], weighed 
down with thought ; thoughtful ; 
dreamy; sad.—n., pen’sive- 
ness, a sad and thoughtful look ; 
serious thought. 

pen’tagon, n. [Gk. pente, five; 
gonia, an angle], a plane figure 
with five sides and five angles. 

pentam ‘eter, n. [Gk. pente, five ; 
METER), a line of poetry con- 
sisting of five measures or foet, 

Pen’tateuch, n. [Gk. pente, five; 
teuchos, a tool], the five books of 
Moses in the Bible. 


Pentecost 


Pen‘tecost, n. [Gk. pentékasté, fit- 
ticth], a Jewish feast on the 
fiftieth day after the Passover. 

pent’house, n. [corrupted from 
O.Fr. apentis (see APPEND)], 2 
shed with a roof sloping from 
the main wall of a house.—wn., 
pent’-roof, a roof with the slope 
on one side only. 

penult (pénult’), n. [L. poene, 
almost; ulfimus, last], the last 
syllable but one.—a., penul’- 
timate, last but one. 

penum’bra, n. [L. poene, almost ; 
umbra, a shadow], a lighter 
shadow round a darker one ; the 
part of a picture where the light 
and shade melt into each other. 
—a., penum’bral. 

pen‘iry, n. (Fr., from L. péniiria, 
want], want of means of living ; 
poverty.—a., penur‘ious, very 
saving; mean; sordid. —vn., 
penur’iousness. 

pe’ony, n. [A.8. peonie, from Gk. 
paidnia (Gk. Paidn, the god of 
healing)], a plant with large 
showy flowers, once supposed to 
have some power of healing. 

people (pépl), n. (O.Fr., from L. 
populus], human beings; the 
dwellers in a town, country, ete. ; 
the lower classes ;—v., to fill 
with people. 

pep’per, n. [A.S., from L. piper), 
the pepper-tree and its fruit; a 
powdered pepper-berry with a 
pungent, pricking taste ;— v., 
to sprinkle with pepper ; to hit 
often.—ns., pep’pereorn, the 
pepper-berry ; pep’permint, a 
kind of mint with a pungent 
taste : a liquid got from it.—ca., 
pep’pery, like pepper; hot ; 
fiery in temper. 

pep’sin (pep’sin), n. [Fr., from Gk. 
pepsis, cooking}, the constituent 
of the gastric juice which pro- 
motes digestion.—a., pep’tic. 

per-, pref. (L.}, through ; thorough ; 
completely ; extremely (as in 
PERMANENT, PERVADE, PELLUCID). 

per, prep., by means of. 

peradvent’ure, adv. [F'r. par aven- 
ture), by chance; it may be; 
perhaps, 

peram’‘bilate, v. [L. PER, ambu- 
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peragrinate 


ldre, to walk], to walk through 
or over ; to examine or inspect 
by walking over ; to walk about. 
—ns., perambula’tion, act of 
perambulating ; a survey of 
boundaries ; perambulator, 
one who perambulates ; a small 
carriage for a child. 
perceive’ (pérsév’), v. [Fr., from L. 
percipére), to know through the 
senses ; to know by the mind ; 
to understand.—as., percei’= 
vable and perceptible, that can 
be perceived ; discernible.—us., 
per’cept, something perceived ; 
percep ‘tion, act or power of per- 
ceiving things.—a., pereep’tive. 
—ns., perceptiv’ity ; percep’- 
tiveness.—a., percip‘ient, hav- 
ing the power of perception ; 
perceiving ;—n., one who per- 
ceives or is able to perceive. 
percent’age, n. (PER+CENT), rate 
per hundred. 
perch (1), n. (Fr., from L. pertica, 
a pole}, a rest for fowls ; a length 
of 5} yards; a square measure 
of 30% square yards ;—v., to 
alight or sit on a pole ora branch ; 
to place on a perch ; to roost. 
perch (2), n. [Fr., from Gk. perké, 
dark-coloured], a fresh-water fish 
of a brownish colour, with stripes. 
perchance (pérchans’), adv., by 
chance ; it may be ; perhaps. 
per’colate, v. [L. PER-, cdldre, to 
filter], to pass through in small 
drops ; to filter.—ns., percola’- 
tion and per’colator. 
pereussion (pérkiish’én), n. [L. 
percussio, a striking through 
(PER-, quatére, to shake)}, a blow 
of one body against another ; 
the effect of sound on the ear ; 
a tapping of the body to find out 
the state of its inner parts from 
the sound ;—a., (music) consist- 
ing of instruments played by 
striking. 


perdition (pérdish’én), n. [O.Fr., 


from L. perdilio (perdére, to 
destroy)], utter loss or destruc 


tion ; everlasting misery. 
per’egrinate, v. [Fr., from L. 
pergrinare, to travel abroad 


(peregrinus, foreign)], to travel 
about.—n., peregrina tion. 


peremptory 


obeyed at once; 


dogmatical. 


peren‘nial, a. [L. perennis (emr-, 

annus, @ year)], lasting all the 
perman- 
ent ; (a plant) lasting more than 


year; mnever-ceasing ; 


two years. 


per’fect, a. [O.Fr., from L. perfec- 
tus (PER-, facére)], thoroughly 
done or finished ; with nothing 
wanting ; without flaw or fault ; 
thoroughly skilled ;—v., to make 
complete.—s., perfee’tion and 
per’fectness, complete develop - 
ment ; thorough purity or good- 


ness. 


perfid’ious, a. [Fr., from L. per- 
fidus, faithless (pER-, fides, faith)], 
breaking one’s faith or promise ; 
treacherous.— 
ms., per’fidy and perfid’ious- 


false to trust; 


ness, a breaking of one’s faith ; 

faithlessness ; treachery. 
per’forate, v. [L. pER-, fordre, to 

bore], to make a hole through.— 


ns., perfora’tion, a hole made 


by boring; a row of holes to 
facilitate tearing ; per’ forator, 
a tool for boring. 
perforce’ (pérfors’), 
necessity. 
perform’, v. [PER-, Fr. fournir, to 
FURNISH], to do completely ; to 
carry out; to act a part; to 
play on an instrument. — ns., 
perfor’mance, a carrying out ; 
an act or a piece of work; a 
stage play; perfor’mer, one 
who performs ; a player. 
perfume’, v. [Fr. perfumer (par-, 
PER-, L. fuwmus, smoke)], to fill 
with a sweet smell ; to scent.— 
ns., per’fume, a sweet smell; 
scent; perfi’mer, one who 
makes or sells perfumes; per- 
fa’mery, art of making per- 
fumes; the business or stock 
of a perfumer. 
perfune’tory, a. [L. perfunctorius, 
done carelessly (pER-, fungi, to 
perform)], done in a careless 
way; done merely to pass; 
slovenly ; careless.—.,_ per- 


adv., of 
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per’emptory, a. [O.Fr., from L. 
peremptorius (perimére, to take 
altogether away)], that must be 

allowing of 

no question or delay ; decisive ; 


peripatetic 


fune’toriness, — adv., 
fune’torily. 

per’gola, n. [It.], a walk sheltered 
by growing plants trained over 
posts and trellis work. 

DESBADE adv. [PER-, HAP], it may 

2. 

pe’ri, n. [Pers.], a being supposed 
to be descended from the fallen 
angels, and shut ont from para- 
dise for a time ; a beautiful fairy. 

per‘i-, pref. [Gk.], around ; round 
about ; near (as in PERIGEE, PERI- 
METER, PERIOD). 

pericar’dium, n. [ Gk. PERI-, kar- 
dia, the heart], the bag or fold 
which encloses the heart. 

pericarp, n. (Gk. eERt-, karpos, 
fruit], the covering of a fruit ; 
a@ seed vessel. 

periera’nium, n. [Gk. PERI-, 
kranion, the skull], the covering 
of the cranium or skull. 

per’igee, n. [Fr., from Gk. peri- 
geion (PERI-, gé, the earth)], the 
point in the moon’s path nearest 
the earth (opposed to APoGER). 

perihe’lion, n. [pERI-, Gk. hélios, 
the sun], the point in a planet’s 
path nearest the sun (opposed 
to APHELION). 

per‘il, n. [O.Fr., from L. periculum, 
danger], great danger.—a., per’- 
ilous, full of or attended with 


nger, 

perimeter, n. [Gk. pert-, metron, 
@ measure], the measure round 
the boundary of any figure ; 
circumference. 

be’riod, n. [i'r., from Gk. periodos 
(PERI-, hddos, a way)], the time 
taken to go round; a portion 
of time ; a time after which the 
same things begin to happen 
again; the time during which 
anything happens ; end ; a com- 
plete sentence, or the stop at the 
end of it.—as., périod’ie and 
périod ‘ical, happening overagain 
at set times ; done or performed 
in periods ; recurring.—ns., 
pPériod‘ical, a paper printed at 
regular times ; periodic’ity, re 
currence at intervals. 

peripatet’ie, a. [Fr., from Gk. 
peripatétikos (PERI-, patein, to 
walk)], walking about ; pertain- 


periphery 
ing to the philosophy of Aris- 
totle ;—n., one who walks about ; 
a disciple of Aristotle. 
periph’ery, n. -[O.Fr., from Gk. 
periphereia (PERI-, phérein, to 
carry)], measure round about ; 
circumference ; fringe. 
periph’rasis, n .[ Gk. PERI-, phrdsis 
a speaking], a roundabout form of 
words.—a., periphras’tic, using 
more words than are necessary ; 
redundant. 

per’iscope, n. [PERI-, SCOPE], an 
instrument by which one can see 
over a rampart, or above the 
surface of the water from inside 
a submarine. 

per’ish, v. [O.Fr., from L. perire], 
to pass away entirely; to be 
altogether lost; to wither or 
waste away.—a., per’ishable, 
liable to perish or decay. 

per‘istyle, n. ([Fr., from Gk. 
peristulon (pERI-, stylos, a pillar)), 
a row of pillars round a court or 
building ; the court itself. 

peritoni’tis, ». (Gk. prri and 
teinein, to stretch], inflammation 
of the peritoneum (lining of the 
abdomen). 

Pper’iwig, n. [M.E. perwicke, as 
PERUEE], a covering of false hair 
for the head ; a peruke. 

per’iwinkle (1), n. [A.S. perwince, 
from L. pervinca], a creeping 
evergreen plant with blue or 
white flowers. 

per’iwinkle (2), n. [A.S. pine- 
wincla (roots of PIN and WINKLBE)], 
a small shell-fish used as food. 

per’jure, v. [O.Fr., from L. per- 
jirdre (PER-, jirdre, to swear)], 
(oneself) to break one’s oath ; to 
give false evidence.—a., per’- 
jured (pér’jurd), guilty of perjury. 
—n., per’jury, false swearing. 

perk, v. [etym. ?], to make smart 
or trim; to hold up the head 
with a smart look.—a., per’ky, 
smart ; trim. 

per’manent, a. [Fr., from L. per- 
manens (PER-, manére, to re- 
main)], without change; firmly 
fixed ; made to last.—ns., per’- 
manence and per’manency, 
state or quality of being per- 
manent, 
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perpetual 


permeate (per’me-dt), v. [L. PER-, 
medre, to go), to pass through ; 
to soak into ; to spread all over. 
—a., permeable (per’me-abl), 
that may be passed through ; 
allowing liquids to pass. 

permit’, v. [L. PeR-, mittére, to let 
pass], to give leave to ; to allow ; 
to let pass.—pres. p., permitting ; 
p.p., permitted.—ns., per’mit, 
a written permission ; permis’- 
sion, consent.—as., pepr’mis’= 
Sible, that may be permitted ; 
permis’sive, giving permission ; 
that may be done or left undone. 

permiu'’table, a. [L. permitdbilis 
(PER-, miitdre, to change)], that 
may be changed one for another. 
—n., permita’tion, an ex- 
changing of one thing for an- 
other; the arrangement of a 
number of things in all possible 
orders. 

pernicious (pérnish’us), a. [Fr., 
from L. pernicidsus, hurtful], 
very hurtful; causing great 
mischief, 

perora’tion, n. [L. PER-, Ordre, to 
speak], the closing sentences of 
@ speech ; the summing up and 
enforcing of the argument. 

per’oxide, n. [prR and OXIDE], a 
compound of oxygen with an- 
other element, containing more 
than the normal amount of 
oxygen, e.g. peroxide of hydro- 
gen, a bleaching and disinfecting 
agent. 

perpendic’tilar, a. [L. perpendic- 
ulum, a plummet [pER-, pendére, 
to hang)], straight up; as a 
plumb-line hangs ; in a straight 
line towards the centre of the 
earth ; at right angles to a line 
or surface ;—mn., a line at right 
angles to another. 

per’petrate, v. [L. rrr-, patrdre, to 
perform], to do or carry through ; 
to perform; to be guilty of— 
n., perpetra’tion. 

perpet’tal, a. [Fr., from L. per- 
petwus, continual], never-ending ; 
lasting for ever.—v., perpet’- 
tate, to make lasting ; to keep 
from being forgotten.—ns., per- 
petia’tion ; perpeti’ity, state 
or quality of being perpetual ; 


perplex 


that which is perpetual ; 
less time, 

perplex’, v. [L. pmr-, and plexus, 
plaited], to confuse in thought : 
to cause doubt or hesitation to ; 
to make difficult to be under- 
stood ; embarrass ; bewilder.— 
n., perplex’ity, doubt or hesi- 
tation ; anxiety. 
per’quisite (pér’kwizit), nm. [L. 
PER-, qguaerere, to seek], some- 
thing got apart from fixed salary 
or wages ; bonus; tip; gratuity. 
per’ry, n. [O.Fr., from peire, PEAR], 
drink made from fermented juice 
of the pear. F 
per’secute, v. [I'r., from L. perse- 
ciitus (Li. PER-, sequi, to follow)], 
to trouble or harm; to punish 
a person for his belief or worship. 
—ms, perseeu’tion, act or 
practice of persecuting; state 
of being persecuted ; suffering 
endured for belief or worship ; 
per’secitor, 

persevere’, v. [Fr., from L. per- 
sevérdre, to continue doing (PER-, 
sevérus, strict)], to go on doing ; 
to push steadily on against 
difficulty and opposition.—wx., 
persevér’ance, determination to 
go on; unwillingness to give in. 
persiflage (pér’sifiach), n. (Fr. 
persifier, to joke], light or frivo- 
lous talk. 

persist’, v. [Fr., from L. persistere 
(L. PER-, sistere, to set)], to stand 
firm to the end ; to be unmoved ; 
to press on against difficulties ; 
to refuse to stop.—ns., persis’- 
tence and persis’tency, a 
pressing on against difficulties ; 
refusal to stop.—a., pepsis’- 
tent, standing firm; p 

on; unwilling to give up; per- 
manent. 

per’son, n. [O.I'r., from L. per- 
sdna, an actor’s mask (PER-, 
sdndre, to sound)], a man or a 
woman; a thinking being; 
appearance or bodily form; 
(grammar) the difference in the 
form of a pronoun, according as 
it stands for the person speak- 
ing, spoken to, or spoken about. 
——a., personable, having a 
well-formed body; of good 


end- 
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perspec’tive, n. 


perspica’cious (-shis), 


persuade 


appearance,—n., personage 
(pér’sonij), outward appearance ; 
@ person of character; a noted 
person.—a., per’sonal, pertain- 
ing to a person; of the out- 
ward appearance ; private; done 
in person; directed 
@ person; (grammar) marking 
a difference of person.—adv., 
per’sonaliy, in a personal man- 
ner; in person; as an indivi- 
dual.—ns., _personal’ity, the 
difference between one person 
and others ; distinctive personal 
character ; a remark made about 
@ person; per’sonalty, (in law) 
personal property.—v., per’son- 
ate, to act the part of another; 
to try to pass as someone else,— 
ns., persona’‘tion and per’« 
sonator.—v., person’ify, to 
speak of a thing as if it were 
@ person; to embody. — ag, 
personifica’tion ; personnel’, 
all the persons engaged in some 
particular work. 

(Fr., from L. 


perspicére, to see through], a 
view ; the effect of distance on 
the appearance of objects; the 
art of drawing so as to give the 
appearance of distance; a pic- 
ture so drawn ; proportion.—a., 
according to the laws of per- 
spective. 

a {[L. 


perspicax, sharp-sighted], of a 
clear and sharp understanding, 
—ns., perspicac’ity and pepr- 
spicé’ciousness, acuteness of 
understanding or judgment.—a., 
perspic’uous [L. perspicwus, 
clear (as above)], easily under- 
stood; clear in thought and 
expression.—s., perspicu’ity 
and perspic’itousness, clearness 
of thought and words; distinct- 
ness; ease of being under- 
stood. 


perspire’, v. [L. pun-, spirdre, to 


breathe], to give out moisture 
through the pores of the skin ; 
to come through the pores; to 
sweat.—n., perspira’tion, state 
of perspiring; that which is 
perspired. 


persuade (pérswad’), v. [Fr., from 


pert 


L. persuddére (PER-, suddére, to 
advise)], to gain over to belief or 
action ; to convince ; to induce. 
—n., persua’sion (pérswd’zhdn), 
@ gaining over by reason; fixed 
belief or opinion; a party or 
sect ; power of persuading.—a., 
persua’sive, having the power 
of persuading ;—n., that which 
persuades. —n., persua’siveness. 

pert, a. [formerly apert, from. L. 
apertus, open; confused with 
EXPERT], forward; lively ; too 
free ; impudent. 

pertain’, v. [Fr., from L. pertinére 
(PER-, tenére, to hold)], to belong ; 
to have connection or depend- 
ence. 

pertina’cious (-shws), a. [L. per- 
tinar (PER-, lenére, to hold)], 
holding firmly to a purpose or an 
epinion ; that will not yield.— 
n., pertinac’ity, determination 
not to yield ; obstinacy. 

per’tinent, a. [L. pertinens, as 
above], belonging to the matter 
in hand; to the point or pur- 
pose; fitted to gain the end de- 
sired.—., per’tinence, 

perturb’, v. [L. PER-, turba, a 
crowd], to disturb greatly ; to 
cause anxiety or uneasiness.— 
n., perturba’tion, anxicty or 
uneasiness; a disturbance in 
the motion of a planet. 

peruke’ (pérook’), n. [Fr., from It. 
arrucca, corrupted from L. 
pilus, a hair), a covering of false 
hair ; a wig, 

peruse’ (péroo2’), v. [PER-, USE], to 
Tread through with care; to 
examine.—2., peru’sal, study ; 
review. 

Peru’vian, a., belonging to Peru. 

pervade’, v. [L. PER-, vddére, to 
go], to flow or pass through ; to 
spread al) through.—qa., perva’- 
sive, tending to spread through 
or over. 

pervert’, v. [Fr., from L. perver 
tere (PER-, veriere, to turn)], to 
lead wrong ; to turn from truth 
orright ; to misapply.—n., per’- 
vert, a person turned from right 
to wrong.—da., perverse’, doing 
wrong wilfully ; stubborn ; self- 
willed.—s., perverse’ness and 
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perver’sity, state of being per- 
verse; perver’sion, a turning 
to a wrong end. 
per’vious, a. [L. pervius (PER-, via, 
@ way))], having a way through ; 
that can be penetrated. 
pes‘simism, 7». [L. pessimus, 
worst], the belief that things are 
growing worse; disposition to 
look at the dark side of things. 
—n., pes’simist.—a., pessi- 
mis‘tie. (Opposed to opTIMISM.) 
pest, n. [Fr., from L. pestis, a 
plague], a deadly disease; a 
person or thing causing trouble, 
pester, v. [formerly empester, from 
emnestrer (Fr. empétrir)], to annoy 
with small] troubles ; to trouble 
or vex, 
pes‘tilence, n. [Fr., from L. pesti- 
lentia), a plague; a deadly 
disease; anything hurtful to 
the moral character.—as., pes’- 
tilent, pestif‘erous, and pes- 
tilen’tial, causing plague or 
pestilence ; morally hurtful. 
pestle (pestl), n. [O.Fr., from L. 
pistillum (pinsére, to bruise))], an 
instrument for bruising or pound- 
ing in a mortar, 
pet, n. [etym. ?], a spoiled or fav- 
ourite child ; a term of endear- 
ment; a tame animal; a fit of 
peevishness ;—a., petted; in- 
dulged ;—v., to treat as a pet; 
to fondle.—-pres. p., petting 3 
pp. petted, — a., pet'tish, 
peevish ; fretful ; moody. 
petal, n. [Gk. petdlon, spread out), 
one of the leaves of a flower. 
petard’, n. [Fr. pétard (peter, from 
L. pédére, to explode)), a shell 
full of gunpowder for blowing 
down walls, etc., by explosion. 
petiole (pet'idl), n. [Fr., from L. 
petidlus, a little foot], the stalk 
joining a leaf to the branch, 
petition (pélish’én), n. [Fr., from 
L. petitio (petére, to ask)], a 
prayer; the thing asked; a 
request addressed to a court or 
legislature ;—v,, to make a prayer 
or a request.—n., petitioner,— 
ba potitionary, making a peti- 


on. 
pet’rel, n. [Fr., after the Apostle 
Peter), a bird that skims over the 


petrify 
surface of the water during storms 


at sea. 
pet’rify, v. [Fr., from Gk. pétra, 
arock; -ry], to turn into or to 


become like stone; to make or 
to become unfeeling ; to strike 
with amazement or fear.—n., 
petrifae’tion. 

petro‘leum, n. [L., from Gk. 
pétra, a rock ; L. oleum, oil], an 
inflammable liquid, got from the 
earth.—n., pet’pol, inflammable 
liquid obtained from petroleum, 
used in lampsand motor-engines ; 
gasolene, 

pet’ty, a. (Fr. petit], of small size 

r importance ; paltry ; inferior. 

—n., pet’ticoat, a loose under- 
garment worn by women.—wns., 
pet’tifogger [etyin. ?], one who 
uses mean and paltry methods ; 
pet’ tifoggery. 

pet‘dlance, n. [L. etulantia, 
forwardness (petére, to attack), 
pettishness; a show of ill- 
nature.—a., pet’ilant, giving 
way to ill-temper ; fretful. 

pew (pa), n. (O.Fr. pui, from Gk. 
podion, a footstool), an enclosed 
seat in a church. 

pé’wéé, n., bird so called from its 
note ; the N. Amer. fly-catcher. 

pe'wit, n. [imit. of cry], the lap- 


wing. 

pew’ter (pa’tér), n. [Fr., from It. 
peltro, etym. ?], a mixture of lead 
with tin or zinc.—n., pew’terer, 
one who works in pewter. 

phaeton (fd’éién or fd'tén), n. 
[Phaéthon, son of Helios or the 
sun], a carriage on four wheels, 
drawn by one or two horses, 

phalanx (fdl‘dnks), n. [Gk.], a 
body of men in close order for 
fighting (pl. phal’amxes); a 
bundle of stamens; (n. pl.) phal- 
an’ges, the small bones of the 
fingers and toes. 

phan’‘tasm, n. [(O.Fr., from Gk. 
plhantasma (phainein, to make 
visible)], an image of the fancy, 
which seems to be real ; a fanci- 
ful or shadowy appearance ; also 
phan’‘tom. 

phantasmago6r’ia, n. [PHANTASM, 
Gk. ugeirein, to gather], deceitful 
or false images. 
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phenomenon 


phantas’tic, etc. See FANTASTIC, 

phantom. See PHANTASM. 

Phar’‘isee, n. [O.Fr., from L. and 
Gk. pharisaios, Heb. parish, one 
separated], one of a Jewish sect 
noted for their strict religious 
observances. — as., Pharisa’ie 
and Pharisa’‘ieal, pertaining to 
the Pharisees ; making a show 
of religion without the reality.— 
n., Phar’isA&ism, practice and 
doctrines of the Pharisees. 

pharmaceutical (farmdsa'tikal or 
kit’), a. (Gk. pharmakeutikos 
(pharmakon, a drug)), pertaining 
to the art of preparing medicines, 
—n., pharmaceu’tist, one who 
prepares medicines ; an apothe- 
cary. 

pharmacopoeia (farmakope'a), rm 
(Gk. pharmdkon, a drug ; poiein, 


to make], a book describing 
drugs. 
pharmacy (far’mdsi), mn [Gk. 


pharmakeia), the art of making 
up medicines; a place where 
medicines are made up.—n, 
phapr’macist, a druggist. 

phar’os, n., a lighthouse, so called 
from the ancient one at Pharos, 
near Alexandria, 

phar’ynx, n. [Gk., a cleft], the 
back of the mouth where the 
gullet, the windpipe, and the 
nostrils open. 

phase, n. [Gk. phasis, an appear- 
ance], one of the changing 
appearances of a thing; one of 
the forms in which a question 
presents itself to the mind ; the 
apparent shape, at certain times, 
of the moon or of a planet ; (pl.) 
pha’ses, 

pheas‘ant (fe2’dnt), n. O. Fr., from 
Gk. Phesianos, L. Phasidna (Gk. 
Phasis, a river flowing into the 
Black Sea)], a large bird with 
beautiful plumage preserved as 


game. 
phenom’enon, n. [Gk. phaino- 
menon, shown (phainein, to 


show)], a remarkable and un- 
usual] occurrence or appearance; 


(pl.) phenom’ena.—a., phe- 
nom’enal, pertaining to a 
phenomenon;  (collog,) excep- 
tional ; extraordinary. 


phial 


phi’al or vi’al, n. [Gk. phialé, a 
small cup], a smal) bottle, esp. 
for medicine. 

phil-, philo-, pref. [Gk. philein, to 
love], fond of ; loving ; attached 
to (as in PHILANTHROPY, PHIL- 
OLOGY). 

philan’der, v. (Gk. PHIL-, anér, a 
man}, to flirt; to make love 
lightly. 

philan’thropy, n. [Gk. PHIL-, an- 
thrépos, a man], love to man- 
kind ; desire to do good to all.— 
as., philanthrop’ie and phil- 
anthrop‘ieal, desirous to help ; 
benevolent.—n. philan‘thro- 


pist. 

philat’ely, n. [Gk. PHIL-, ateleia, 
freedom from tax], stamp -collect- 
ing.—n., phila’telist. 

philharmon‘ie, a. [I'r. 
harmonia, HARMONY], 
music ; musical. 

philip’pic, n. [Gk. Philippos, one 
of the great speeches of Demos- 
thenes against Philip of Mace- 
don], any fierce speech. 

philol’ogy, n. [Gk. PHIL-, logos, 
speech], the study of language 
and of literature ; the science of 
the origin and construction of 
language.—n., philol‘ogist, one 
skilled in philology. 

Phiilomel or Philomé’la, n. [Gk. 
Philoméla, Pandion’s daughter], 
a nightingale. 

philos’opher, n. [Fr., from Gk. 
PHIL-, séphos, wise], a lover of 
wisdom ; one who studies phil- 
osophy, or lives according to its 
rules.—as., philosoph’ie and 
philosoph‘ieal, according or 
pertaining to philosophy ; accept- 
ing misfortune calmly. — 2v., 
philos’ophy, love of wisdom ; 
the study of the causes or laws 
of phenomena ; the study of first 
principles ; calmness of temper 
and judgment. — v., philos’- 
ophize, to reason like a philos- 
opher ; to search into the reason 
and nature of things. 

philtre or philter (/il’lér), n. (Fr., 
from Gk. philtron), a charm or 
drink to excite love ;—v., to 
excite love. ' 

phlebitis (lebi' tis), n. (Gk. phlepo, 


PHIL-, 
fond of 
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a vein), inflammation of a 
vein. 

phiebot’omy, n. [O.Fr., from Gk. 
phlebolomia (phleps, a vein; 
tomé, a cutting)], the act or 
practice of letting blood. 

phlegm (flem), n. |O.Fr., from Gk. 
phlegma, inflammation], slimy 
matter in the throat or lungs, ex- 
pelled by coughing ; want of life 
or interest.—as., phlegmatic 
(fleg-mat’ic) and phlegmat‘ical, 
causing phlegm; not. easily 
roused ; sluggish. 

phlox, n. (Gk. phléx, a flame], a 
plant with showy flowers. 

phoebe (fébé), n., a N. Amer. bird 
of the pewee species, fond of 
building its nest under bridges. 

phoe‘nix (/é'niz), n. (Gk. phoinix], 
a fabled bird, said to live for five 
or six hundred years, and after 
consuming itself by fire, to rise 
again; an emblem of immor- 
tality. 

phone, n. and v., short for TELE- 
PBONE.—as., phon’ie and phon’- 
ieal, pertaining to sounds. 

phonet’ie and phonet/‘ieal, as. 
(Gk. phénétikos], pertaining to the 
voice ; representing sounds.—n., 
phonet’ies, the science of sounds 
and written signs representing 
sounds. 

pho’nograph, n. [Gk. phéné, a 
sound ; GRAPH], an instrument 
by which sound can be recorded, 
and given out again; gramo- 
phone. —vns., phonog’raphy, 
writing according to the sound ; 
shorthand ; phonog’rapher and 
phonog’raphist. — as., phono- 
graph’ic and phonograph’ical. 

phonol’ogy, n. [Gk. phdné, sound ; 
-LoGY], the study of the sounds 
of the human voice.—n., phonol’- 
ogist.—a., phonological. 

pho’notype, n. [Gk. phdné, a 
sound ; typos, mark], a sign re- 
cording a sound. 

phos’phorus, 7. (Gk. phds, light ; 
phorein, to bring], a chemical 
element, of yellowish wax-like 
appearance easily set on fire, and 
giving outa faint light in the dark. 
—n., phos’phate, a salt from 
phosphorus.—-a., phosphores’- 


photo 

eent, shining in the dark.—n., 
phosphores’cence, 

pho’to, pho’tograph, n. [Gk. 
phos, light; -GRAPH], a picture 
taken by the action of light on 
a chemically prepared surface ; 
—+v., to take a picture by means 
of light.—n., photography, the 
science or art of taking photo- 
graphs. 

Pho’togravure (féldgravir’), n., 
intaglio printing of a photo- 
graphic picture. 

photometer, n. [Gk. phos, light ; 
-METER], an instrument for 
measuring the intensity of light. 

pho’tosphere, n. [Gk. phés, light ; 
SPHERE], the light-giving atmos- 
phere of the sun. 

phrase (/frdz), n. (Gk. phrazein, to 
speak], a saying ; a short pithy 
expression ; two or more words 
standing by themselves, or form- 
ing part of a sentence ; a mode 
of speaking ;—v., to use words 
or phrases.—7., phraseol’ogy 
(frdzéol’oji), manner of using 
phrases ; peculiarity of expres- 
sion in writing or speaking. 

phrenol’ogy, n. (Gk. phrén, the 
mind; -Loey], the study of the 
surface of the skull and its 
supposed connection with the 
faculties of the mind.—mn., 
phrenol’ogist. 

phthi'sis (thi‘sis), n. [Gk. phthisis, 
decay], a wasting away of the 
lungs.—a., phthis‘ical (thiz’ikal). 

phylac’tery (jfilak’teri), n. [Gk. 
phylaktérion,a charm (phylassein, 
to protect)], something worn as 
a protection; a slip of parch- 
ment with verses of Scripture, 
worn by Jews on the left arm or 
on the forehead; a case for 
relics. 

phys‘ie (flz’ik), n. [O.Fr., from Gk. 
physikos, natural), the art of heal- 
ing ; the science and practice of 
mediciue ; a medicine ;—v., to 
give medicine to; to act like a 
medicine; to cure.—n., phys’ies, 
the science of nature or of the 
laws and properties of matter.— 

phys‘ical, tore t to 


with the body ; "mown to the 
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senses.—ns., physician (fizish’- 
dn), one skilled in the art of 
healing ; phys’icist, a natural 
philosopher. 
physiognomy (on’ or og’ndmi), n. 
[Gk. physis, nature ; gndnai, to 
know], the art of reading char- 
acter from the appearance of the 
face; the face as expressing 
mind and character. 
[Gk. physis, 


physiog’raphy, n. 
nature ; -GRAPHY], a description 
of the natura) features of the 
surface of the earth. 

physiol’ogy, n. [Gk. physis, na- 
ture ; -LoGy], the science of life, 
or of those parts of animals and 
plants on which life depends.— 
n., pPhysiol’ogist.—a., physio-« 
logical. 

physique’ (fizék’), n. [Fr., from 
root of PHYSICAL), appearance or 
make of body ; natural strength. 

phytol’ogy (fitol’dji), n. [Gk. phy- 
ton, a plant; -LoGy], the science 
of plants. 

pia’no (1), adv. [It., from L. 
pldnus, smooth], softly (a term 
used in music), 

pia’no (2) or pianoforte (pédnd- 
for'ti), nm [L. fortis, strong], a 
musical instrument consisting of 
stretched wires struck with small 
hammers worked by keys; pl., 
pian’os.—wns., pianist (pé'dnist), 
one who plays on the piano; 
Ppiand‘la, a piano which plays 
automatically or the attachment 
to do this. 

piastre (pids’tér), n. [Fr., root of 
PLASTER], a silver coin used in 
Spain, Turkey, ete. 

piazza (pide’ad or -dt’sd), n. [It., 
from L. (see PLACE)], a square 
or open place; a walk with an 
arched roof on pillars. 

pibroch (pé’broch), n. [ Gael. piob, 
a pipe], a march played on the 


bagpipe. 
pi’ea, n. [L., a magpie], a size of 


ype. 
pieador, n. [Sp. picar, prick], in 
bull-fights the horseman carry- 
ing a lance who rouses the bull. 
Picayune (pikay@n’), adj. [Amer.], 
of slight value ; contemptible. 
pie’eolo, n. [It.], a small flute with 


pick 


notes an octave higher than the 
ordinary flute. 

pick, v. [E., akin to Fr. piquer, to 
prick), to pierce or dent with any- 
thing pointed ; to open or clean 
with a pointed instrument; to 
select; to gather; to pull in 
pieces ; to steal; to seek, as a 
quarrel ; to eat by small bits ;— 
n., a sharp-pointed instrument for 
loosening earth ; the best or first 
chosen ; right of selection.—ns., 
pick’axe (pik’dks), a ilong- 
handled instrument consisting of 
@ pick at one end an axe at the 
other ; picklock, an instrument 
for picking a lock ; pick’pocket, 
one who steals from other 
people’s pockets. 

pick’et, n. [Fr., as above], a peg 
for fastening a horse ; a pointed 
stake used in making fences; a 
small body of soldiers for ob- 
servation ; a guard to bring in 
stragglers ;—v., to fasten to a 
peg; to enclose with stakes ; 
to place an outpost. 

pick’le, n. [Du.?], a mixture of 
salt and water for preserving 
flesh ; vinegar in which vege- 
tables, etc., are preserved ; any- 


thing so preserved; a state of 
trouble ;— v., to preserve in 
pickle. 

pie’nic, n. [Fr. pique-nique], a 


meal in the open air, carried by 
the parties themselves ; a pleas- 
ure party feasting in the open 
air ;—v., to go on a pienic; to 
act in picnic style.—pres. p., 
pienicking; past and p.p., 
pienicked. 

pie’ture, n. [L. pictfra, a paint- 
ing (pingére, to paint)], a painted 
likeness ; any likeness; a like- 
ness in the mind; pil., the 
cinema ;—+v., to paint; to show 
a likeness; to bring before the 
mind; to describe clearly.—n., 
picture-house, a building where 
cinematograph films are shown. 
—a., pictor’ial, pertaining to 
pictures ; illustrated by pictures ; 
of the nature of a picture ; giving 
a clear description. 

picturesque (pikiaresk’), a. (Fr. 
irom It., from L. picttral, fitted 
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to form a good picture.—n., 
picturesque’ ness. 

pie (pi), n. [Fr., from L. pica), a 
magpie; printing type in dis- 
order ; bring or fruit baked 
with 

Piebald (pi’ Voawla), a. (PIB, BALD], 
black with white patches, esp. 
of a horse. 

piece (pés), n. [Fr.], a bit of any- 
thing; a measured quantity ; 
a separate performance; a coin; 
& gun ;—v., to add a bit to; to 
join together; to patch.—adv., 
picce’meal (pés’mél), [A.S. mael, 
a part], bit by bit; in pieces ;— 
a., made up of pieces; single ; 
separate. n., pilece’work, 
work paid for by the quantity 
performed. 

pied (pid), a. [pre], marked like 
a magpie. 

pier (pér), n. (Fr. pierre, a stone], a 
mass of stonework ; stonework 
supporting one side of an arch; 
stonework between two doors or 
windows ; the wall or post of a 
gate or door ; a structure stretch- 
ing out into the sea to break the 
waves or form a landing-place.— 
n., pier’-glass, a tall, narrow 
mirror, formerly placed between 
windows. 

pierce (pérs), v. [O.Fr. percer), to 
make a hole through or into; 
to bore; to force a way into; 
to effect deeply.—n., pier’cer, 
an instrument that pierces. 

pierrot (pé’-erd), n. [Fr.], panto- 
mime character, with loose white 
dress and whitened face ; a sea- 
side performer so dressed ;—/., 
plerrette (pé-eret’). 

piety (pi'éii), n. [Fr., from L. pietas, 
affection, duty], sense of duty ; 
love toward God and desire to 
do His will ; devotion to parents, 
friends, or country.—a., pi’ous. 
—n., pietism, exaggerated piety. 
—a., pietist’ic. 

pig, n. [E.}], a young sow or boar ; 
a mass of molten metal ;—v., to 
bring forth pigs; to live like 
pigs. er ob p. pigging; p.p., 

pigsty, a aa 
are kept; pig’gery. 
keeping pigs; pig’: 


ben ete pigs 


pigeon 

iron, iron in pigs or rough bars; 
pig’tail, hair in the form of a 
tail hanging down the back; a 
queue ; twisted tobacco. 

pigeon (pij’én), n. |Fr., from L. 
pipio, a young bird (pipire, to 
chirp)], a well-known bird with 
a cooing note; a dove.—n., 
pig’ecn-hole, a hole by which 
a pigeon enters; a division in 
a desk, etc, for holding papers ; 
—v., to put into a pigeon-hole. 

pig’ment, n. [L. pigmentum (pin- 
gére, to paint)], colouring matter. 

pig’my. See pyemy. 

pike, n. [Fr. pique, or A.S. pic], a 
sharp-pointed weapon with a 
long shaft; a fresh-water fish 
with a long, sharp jaw.—a., 
piked (piki), having a sharp 
point.—xs., pike’man, a soldier 
armed with a pike; pike’staff, 
a staff with a metal point at the 
end. 

pilas’ter, n. [Fr., from L. pila, a 
pillar], a square pillar standing 
out about one-third of its thick - 
ness from a wall.—a., pilas’- 
tered. 

pil’chard, n. [ctym. ?], a small fish 
of the herring family found near 
the coast of Cornwall. 

pile (1), n. [L. pila, a pillar], a 
heaped-up mass of anything ; 
materials for burning dead 
bodies ; a kind of electric bat- 
tery ; a large mass of buildings ; 
—v., to heap up. 

pile (2), nm fA. s. from L. pilum, a 
pike], a piece of wood driven into 
soft ground to support a build- 
ing ;—v., to make firm by piles. 

pile (3), n. [L. pilus, a hair], the 
nap of cloth. 

piles (pilz, n. [L. pila, a ball], small 
swellings at the lower part of the 
rectum ; haemorrhoids. 

pil’fer, v. [Fr. (see PELF)], to steal 
in small quantities or things of 
little value. 

pil’grim, n. [Fr., from L. pere- 
grinus, a foreigner], a traveller 
to sacred places; a., pertaining 
to a pilgrim.—., pil’grimage, 
the journey of a pilgrim ; a long 
and wearisome journey. 

pill (1), n. [Fr., from L. pilila, a 
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little ball], medicine made up 

into a small ball.—n., pill-box. 

a small, round box to hold pills ; 

a small fort of concrete, so called 

from its shape. 

pill (2), v. [Fr., from L. pildre, to 
plunder], to rob, plunder, or 
pillage (see also  PEEL).—n., 
pillage (pilij), robbery ; that 
which istaken by force ; plunder ; : 
—v., to strip by force ; to plunder, 

pillar, n. [Fr., from L. pila, a 
pillar], an upright support for a 
roof, etc. ; a column ; anything 
that supports; anything re- 
sembling a pillar. 

Pillion (pil’yén), n. [C., from L. 
pellis, skin?)}, a lady’s light 
saddle; a cushion behind a 
saddle for holding a second rider. 

pil'lory, n. [Fr.], a wooden frame 
through which the head and 
hands of an offender were put; 
—v., to put in the pillory. 

Pillow (pil’6), n. [A.S., from L. 
pulvinus, a cushion], a soft rest 
for the head; v., to rest on for 
support.—ns., pil’low-case and 
pil‘low-slip, covering for a 
pillow. 

Pi’lot, n. [Fr., from It. pilota, cor- 
rupted from pedoto, rudder}, a 
steersman in difficult waters ; 
any guide 3——v., to steer where 
sailing is dangerous; to lead 
through danger.—ns., 'pi’lotage, 
act or skill of piloting ; money 
paid to a pilot ; pi'lot- -boat, a 
boat for conveying pilots ; 
pi'lot-cloth, a coarse, strong 
cloth ; pi’ lot-engine, an engine 
going before a railway train to 
clear the line ; pi’lot-fish, a fish 
formerly supposed to guide 
sharks to their prey. 

pimen’‘to, n. [Port., from L. pig- 
mentum, PIGMENT], Jamaica pep- 
per, or the tree on which it grows. 

pimp, zn. [etym. ?], one who finds 
means to gratify the lusts of 
others ;—v., to act as a pimp. 

pim’pernel, n. [Fr., corrupted 
from L. bipennula, two-winged|, 
a plant with small flowers, red, 
white, or blue in colour. 

Ppim’ple, n. [etym. %], 

swelling on the skin. 


@ small 


pin 


pin, n. [A.S.], a piece of wood or 
metal for fastening; a short 
piece of pointed wire, with a 
rounded head, for fastening 
clothes ; a piece of wood from 
which something can be hung ; 
anything of small value ;—v., to 
fasten with a pin.—pres. p., pin- 
ning; p.p., pinned.—ns., pin’- 
afore [AFORE], a covering to keep 
a dress clean; pin’-cushion, a 
cushion into which pins can be 
stuck ; pin’-money, moncy 
allowed to a wife for her private 
use, formerly to buy pins with. 
pin’cers, n. pl. [PINCHERS], an 
instrument for gripping or draw- 
ing out nails. 
pinch, v. [O.Fr.], to grip or press 
hard ; to press so as to give pain ; 
to cramp or straiten ; to be too 
sparing ;—~72., a squeeze with the 
fingers, etc. ; as much as can be 
taken between the fingers; a 
long iron lever. 
pinch’beek [name of inventor], n., 
a gold-like metal formed by a 
mixture of copper and zinc.—a., 
sham. 
pine (1), n. [A.S. pin, from L. 
\ pinus], a cone-bearing evergreen 
| tree.—n., pi’nery, a grove of 
pines; a place for growing 
pineapples. 
| pine (2), rv. [A.S. pinian, to tor- 
| ment, from L. poena (see PENAL)], 
} to waste away ; to long (for). 
pineapple, n., a tropical plant, or 
its fruit, in shape like the cone 
of a pine. 
pin’ fold, n. [A.S., POUND (2), FOLD], 
a fold for stray cattle. 
_ ping-pong, n. [imit.], game similar 
‘to lawn-tennis, played on a table 
| with a celluloid ball; table- 
tennis. 
pinion (pin’yin), n. [Fr. pignon, 
from L. pinna], a feather; a 
wing; the outmost joint of a 
wing; a fetter for the arm; 
a small toothed wheel working 
into a larger one ;—v., to tie or 
cut the wings of a bird ; to fasten 
the arms. 
pink (1), v. [etym. ?], to stab; to 
cut in small scallops or angles. 
pink (2), n. [H., from above ?], a 
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plant with sweet-swelling white 
or coloured flowers; anything 
very excellent ;—a., of a pale red 
colour.—2., pink’-eye, a disease 
in horses or in man.—a., pink’- 
eyed. 

pin’nace, n. [Fr., from L. pinus, a 
pine-tree], a small ship used as 
a tender to a larger vessel. 

pin’nacle, n. [Fr., from late L. 
pinndculum, a peak (LL. pinna 
a feather)], a slender turret or 
spire ; a pointed ornament. 

pin’nate, a. [L. pinna, a feather], 
(a leaf) having leaflets on each 
side of a stalk. 

pint, n. (Fr. or Sp. pinta, a painted 
mark to show the amount (L. 
pingére)|, four gills or one-eighth 
of a gallon. 

Pioneer’, n. [O0.Fr., from pion, 
med. L. pédo, a foot-soldier (L. 
pes, foot)], a soldier or any one 
who goes before to clear the way, 
ete. ; an explorer ;—v., to clear 
the way ; to explore. 

pi’ous. See Prmery. 

pip (1), n. [Du., corrupted from L, 
pipiila), a disease of fowls affect - 
ing the tongue. 

pip (2), n. [see PIPPIN], the seed in 
a fruit. 

pip (3), n. [etym.?], a spot on 
a playing card. 

pipe, n. [A.S., from L. pipdre, to 
chirp, imit.], a musical instru- 
ment formed of a long tube ; any 
long tube, esp. for carrying water, 
gas, etc. ; a narrow tube with a 
bowl for holding tobacco ; a cask 
containing two hogsheads ;—+v., 
to play ona pipe.—n., pipe’clay, 
a white clay used for making 
tobacco pipes ;—v., to whiten 
with pipe-clay. 

pip‘it, a meadow bird. 

Pip’kin, nm. [etym. 7], 
earthen pot. 

pip’pin, n. [O.Fr. pepin, a seed], 
originally an apple raised from 
the pip or seed; a kind of 
dessert apple. 

Piquant (pé’kant), a. (Fr. piquer, 
to prick], stimulating to the taste ; 
lively; sparkling.—n., pi‘quancy. 

pique (pék), n. (Fr. piquer, to 
prick], a feeling caused by some 
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piqué 
slight ; wounded pride ;—v., to 
wound the pride of ; (oneself) 
to pride or value. 
Piqué (pé’-kd), n. [Fr.], strong 
cotton fabric woven with a rib. 
Piquet (pik’ét or piket’), n. (Fr., 
etym. ?], a game at cards for 
two players. 

pir’ate, n. [Fr., from L. pirdta), a 
sea-robber ; a ship which plun- 
ders at sea ;—v., to act as a 
pirate.—n., pir’acy, robbery at 
sea.—a., pirat’ical, acting as a 


pirate. 
pirouette (pirvet’), mn. [Fr.], a 
whirling right round; a quick 


turn ;—v., to whirl like a dancer. 

piseator’ial and pis‘catory, as. 
[L. pisedior, a fisher], pertaining 
to fish or to fishing. 

pisciculture (pis‘ikulitir), n. [L. 
piscis, a fish; OULTURE], the 
breeding of fish. 

pis’mire, n. [M.B., from A.S. 
mire, an ant], an ant. 

pis’til, n. [Fr., from L. pistillum), 
the seed -bearing part of a flower. 

pis’tol, n. |Fr., from It. Pistola, a 
town in Italy, where first made, 
now Pistoja), a small gun held 
in one hand. 

pistole (pisidl’), n. [as PISTOL], a 
gold coin of Spain. 

pis’ton, n. [Fr., trom late L. pis- 
tus (pinsére, to beat)], a piece of 
metal attached to a rod, and 
fitted to move up and down in 
a cylinder.—n., pis’ton-rod, the 
rod of the piston. 

pit, n. [A.S., from L. puteus, a 
well], a hole in the earth; a 
mine from which coal is dug ; 
any hollow place ; the mark left 
by smallpox; the lowest floor 
in a theatre; the grave or hell ; 
—v., to put into a pit ; to mark 
with small hollows ; (against) to 
set one to fight with another.— 
pres. p., pitting; p.p., pitted. 
—ns., pit’fall, a pit so hidden 
that beasts or men may easily fall 
into it; a snare; a trap; pit’- 
man, a miner. 

pit’apat, adv. [imit.], with beats 
coming quickly after each other ; 
in a flutter. 

pitch (1), n. [A.S.pic, from L, pix), 


pivot 


a black sticky stuff got by boiling 
down tar, used for coating ropes, 
canvas, ete., and for filling up the 
seams of ships ;—v., to cover 
with pitch.—a., piteh’y, black 
like pitch, 

pitch (2), v. [M.E., perhaps akin to 
Pick], to throw with the inten- 
tion of hitting ; to fix into the 
ground, as stakes; to place a 
tent or a camp; to set to the 
right tune ; to fall headlong ; to 
rise and fall, as a ship; to fix 
one’s choice ;—n., a throw ; the 
height of a note ; a falling down ; 
the slope of a roof; (cricket) 
space between the wickets; 
distance between the threads of 
a screw.—2., piteh’fork, a fork 
with a long handle for pitching 
hay, ete. ; a tuning-fork ;—v., to 
throw, as with a pitchfork.—n, 
pitch’pipe, a pipe for tuning. 

pitehblende, n., black, oxide of 
uranium, yielding radium. 

pitch’er (1), m. [O.Fr., from med. 
L. picdrium], a vessel for holding 
water or other liquid. —n. 
piteh’er-plant, a plant, so called 
from its pitcher-shaped leaves. 

Pitech’er (2), n., (baseball) the 
player who delivers the ball to 
the batsman, 

pith, n. [A.8.], the soft centre of 
the stem of a plant; the spongy 
part of a feather; the marrow 
of the bone ; life and force.—as., 
pith’less, with no force or energy; 
pith’y, full of force and energy. 

pit’tance, n. [Fr., etym. ?], a small 
portion of food or of money; a 
gift in charity. 

pity, n. (O. Fr. from L. pietas, 
natural affection], a feeling of 
tenderness for suffering; a 
reason for feeling pity ; a thing 
to be grieved for ;—v., to feel 
pain or tenderness for ; to show 

pit’eous, showing 

pity ; sympathizing ; causing 


tender -hearted ; 
contemptible ; pit’iless, having 


no pity. 
piv’ot, n. [Br., from late L. pipa, a 


; 


pixy 


PIre], a pin on which a door ora 
wheel turns ; the end of a shaft 
which turns in a support; a sol- 
dier round whom the others wheel 
at drii] ;—v., to turn on a pivot. 

pi'xy or pix‘ie, n. [etym. ?], a kind 
of fairy. 

Pla’eable (or pldk’dbl), a. [L. 
placdbilis (pldcdre, to quict)], 
easily quieted or pacified ; ready 
to forgive.—wns., placabil ity and 
pla’cableness.—-v., placate’ (or 
plik’ dt), to appease ; to pacify. 

plac‘ard, n. [Fr., from Du. plak- 
ken, to paste], a written or 
printed paper stuck on a wall. 
—»v., to stick up; to make 
known by placards. 

place (plds), n. [Fr., from L. platéa, 
broad], a broad open space ; 
ground to stand on; one’s 
dwelling; a village, town, or 
city ; rank, or duty; a passage 
in a book ;—v., to set; to put 
ina place or condition ; to fix or 
settle.—n., place’man, one who 
holds an office, esp. by influence. 

placen’ta, n. [L., a flat cake], the 
spongy substance connecting the 
parent with her unborn young ; 
the part of a plant to which the 
seeds are attached. — a., pla- 


een’tal. 
placer (pld’cer), n. [Sp. plaza, a 
place], a deposit of earth, sand, 
or gravel, especially in river-beds, 
containing valuable mineral 
icles. 


part: 

placid (plds’id), a. [L. plactdus 
(placére, to PLEASE))], Meuse 
serene.—ns., placid’‘ity and 
plac’idness, calmness. 

Plagiarist and plagiary (pldj’-), 
ns. {[Fr., from L. plagidrius, a 
man-stealer], one who uses 
another’s words or thoughts as 
his own ;—a., stealing words or 
thoughts. — v., pla’giarize, to 
steal the writings of another.—- 
n., pla‘giarism. 

plague (pldg), n. [L. pldga, a blow], 
anything that causes great trouble; 
an infectious and deadly sickness ; 
a troublesome person or thing ;— 
v., to trouble or annoy ; to bring 
trouble upon. 

plaice , (Fri, from late L. 
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platessa], a flat fish somewhat 
like a flounder, 

plaid (plad or goad) 2 [Gael.], & 
loose piece of woollen cloth, worn 
in the Highlands of Scotland as a 
kind of cloak.—a., plaid’ed, 


wearing a plaid, 

Plain (plan), a. [O.Fr., from L. 
planus, level), without heights or 
hollows; flat ; without orna- 
ment or beauty ; simple ; open ; 
easily seen or understood ;—n., a 
flat stretch of land; a country 
without heights or hollows ;— 
adv.,ina plain manner; distinctly. 
—4a., Plain’-dealing, speaking 
or acting in an open manner ; 
honest ;—n., plain and open 
speaking or acting.—n., plain’« 
speaking, straight-forwardness 
of speech.—a., plain’spoken, 
speaking what one thinks. 

plaint, n. [O.Fr. plainte, from L. 
planctus), an expression of sor 
row; & mournful tale or song ; 
a written statement of the cause 
of an action brought into court. 
—., Blain’tiff, one who brings 
an action into court (opposed 
to DEFENDANT).—a., plain’tive, 
expressing sorrow; mournful ; 
complaining. 

plait (plat), n. [Fr., from L. plicd- 
tus (plicdre, to fold)], a fold; a 
doubling over of cloth, etce., 
upon itself ; a twist of hair, ete. ; 
—v., to fold; to double over; 
to weave hairs, ete.—a., plai’‘ted. 

plan, n. [Fr., a8 PLAIN], the shape 
of anything on a flat surface ; 
the drawing of a house or other 
structure to bo built; a sketch 
or design ;—v., to draw the lines 
pen 2 which a thing is to 

@ made; to arrange.—pres. p., 
planning 3 ».p., planned. 

Plane, n. [Fr., from L. platanus 
(Gk. platys)}, a flat or level sur- 
face ; a tool for smoothing wood ; 
-—a., Without heights or hollows ; 
having a flat or level surface ;—v, 
to make level ; to dress wood, ete. 

Plan’et, n. [O.F'r., from Gk. plan- 
étés, ® wanderer], one of the 
bodies which move round the 
sun, §. their places among 
the other stars.—a., planetary, 


plane-tree 


pertaining to tho planets.—., 
planeté’rium, a model of the 
solar system ; an orrery. 

plane’-tree, n. [PLANE], a_ tall 
spreading tree with broad leaves. 

plank, n. [0O.Fr., from L. planca, 
a board],a long, flat, thick piece of 
wood ;—v., to cover with planks. 

plank’ton, n. [Gk. planktos, drilt- 
ing], microscopic marine organ- 
isms on which fish feed. 

plant, n. [A.S., from L. planta, a 
plant, the sole of the foot], a living 
thing growing by means of a root, 
stem, and leaves ; the equipment 
for carrying on a business ;—v., 
to set down; to put into the 
ground for growth; to supply 
with plants; to furnish with 
people; to set in the mind.— 
ns., planta’tion, a place planted ; 
&@ wood or grove ; an estate culti- 
vated by labourers living upon it ; 
people settled in a new country ; 
colony; settlement; plan’ter, 
the owner of a plantation; a 
colonist. 

plan’tain, n. [Sp., as PLANE], a 
roadside plant with a broad leaf 
and tall flower spike; a food 
plant of tropical countries. 

plaque (pldk), n. [Fr.], a plate or 
slab of metal, ete. 

plash, n. [imit. ?], a small pool of 
shallow water ; a dash of water ; 
—v., to dabble in water; to 
sprinkle water about or on.—a., 
plashy, watery ; marshy. 

plas’‘ter,n. [A.S., from L. (em) plas- 
trum], something easily shaped 
or moulded ; a mixture of lime, 

and water for covering 
cloth or leather spread 
with ointment ;—v., to cover with 
plaster; to hide with plaster. 
—da., plas’tie, casily shaped 
or moulded.—ns., plastie’ity 
(pldstis‘iti) ; plas’ties, a variety 
of carbon compounds which can 
be readily moulded and set hard. 

plat, n. [another form of PLOT], a 
piece of ground laid out with 
some design. 

plate, n. [0.Fr., from Gk. platys, 
broad], a thin, broad piece of 
metal ; a nearly flat dish; house- 
hold articles of gold or silver ; a 
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piece of metal engraved, or the 
picture printed from it ; a sheet 
of glass ;—v., to cover with a thin 
coating of metal ; to cover with 
steel or iron for defence.—ns., 
pla’ting, a thin covering ; plate- 
layer, man who looks after rail- 
way lines. 

Plateau (pldto’), n. [Fr., from plat, 
flat, as above], level ground at 
a height above the sea; a 


tableland ; (pl.) plateaus’ or 
plateaux’. 
plat’form, n. [Fr., as above], a 


raised framework of wood for 
speakers or workmen; a set of 
principles which unite men into 
a@ party ; a political programme. 

plat‘inum, n. [Sp. plata, silver; 
PLATE], a rare heavy metal like 
dim silver in colour, and of a 
high value. 

plat‘itude, n. [Fr., see PLATE], a 
flat or commonplace remark. 

Platon‘ie and Platon‘ieal, as., 
pertaining to Plato or to his 
philosophy ; (friendship) simple 
friendship between two people of 
the opposite sex. 

platoon’, n. (Fr. peloton, a knot, 
from pelote (L. pila, a ball)), a 
quarter -company of soldiers. 

plat’ter, n. [Fr., as PLATE], a large 
flat. dish. 

plaud ‘it, n. [L. plaudite, praise ye 
(plaudére, to clap hands)], an ex- 
pression of praise; praise given, 

plaus’ible, a. [L. plausibilis, praise- 
worthy, as above], fair on the sur- 
face ; using reasons or arguments 
which have a fair appearance.— 
ns., plausibility and plaus’ible- 
ness, fairness on the surface. 

play, n. [A.S. plega], something 
done for amusement ; a striving 
for a prize or victory, as in gam- 
bling ; practice or exercise on a 
musical instrument ; manner of 
acting ; a story or a scene to be 
acted ;—v., to do something to 
pass time ; to join ina game ; to 
act carelessly ; to make music on 
an instrument ; to act ; to set or 
to keep in action.—ws., play’er, 
one who plays; an actor on the 
stage ; a gambler; play’fellow 
and play’mate, one who plays 


| 


plea 
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along with another.—a., play’- | Pleis’tocene (plis’tosén), a. [Gk. 


ful, fond of play or fun.—wuxs., 
play’house, a house in which 
plays are acted; a theatre; 
playwright (-ri/), a writer of 
plays. 

plea (plé), n. [O.Fr., from L. plact- 
tum, a decision (placére, to 
PLEASE)|, something said in sup- 
port of a cause; an answer to 
a charge ; a lawsuit ; an excuse 
or defence ; an urgent prayer. 

plead (pléd), v. [O.Fr. plaidier, as 
above], to use as a plea; to 
speak in court for or against ; 
to bring forward as proof ; (with) 
to try to persuade.—past and 
pp., pleaded or pled.—wns., 
plea’der, an advocate ; plea’- 
ding, a defending or supporting 
by arguments; (pl.) the state- 
ments on both sides of a lawsuit ; 
—a., imploring. 

please (pléz), v. [O.Fr. plaisir, from 
L. placére], to cause joy or glad- 
ness to ; to satisfy ; to think fit ; 
to seem good to.—a., pleasant 
(plez’ant), giving pleasure ; cheer- 
ful; gay.—wmns., pleas’ance, en- 
joyment; a pleasure-garden ; 
pleas’antness, state or quality of 
being pleasant ; pleas’antry, a 
good-humoured saying; lively 
talk ; pleas’ure (plezh’ir), the 
feeling of being pleased ; delight ; 
amusement ; choice ;—v., to give 
pleasure to.—a., pleas’urable. 

pleat. Sce PLaIt. 

plebeian (plébé’dn), a. (Li. plébéius, 
belonging to the plebs], pertain- 
ing to the common people. 

pleb‘iscite, n. [L. plédiscitum], a 
decision by the votes of the 
whole of the people. 

plee’trum, n. [Gk. plectron], piece 
of ivory or bone used for plucking 
the strings of a guitar etc. 

Pledge (plej), n. [Fr. pleige, a 
surety], a promise or security 
that something will be done; 
bail ; surety ;—v., to make sure ; 
to put in pawn; to engage by 
promise ; to drink one’s health. 

Plei‘ad (pli’dd), n., or Plei’ades 
(plt’adéz), pl. [Gk.], a group of 
seven stars, said in fable to be 
the daughters of Atlas. 


pleiston, most, kainos, recent], the 
most recent geological formation. 

plenary (plé’ndri), a. [L. plénus, 
full], full ; complete ; entire. 

plenipoten’tiary (-shdari), a. [L. 
plénus, full; potens, powerful], 
having full powers ;—~n., a person 
having full powers (esp. in govern- 
ment service) to transact business 
for others. 

plen‘itude, n. [L. plénitido, tull- 
ness], fullness ; completeness. 

plen’ty, n. [Fr., from L. plénus, 
full], a full supply ; great full- 
ness.—as., plen’teous, having 
plenty ; enough for every pur- 
pose; rich; plen‘tiful, abun- 
dant.—n., plen’tifulmess, 

ple’onasm, n. [Gk. plednasmos, 
abundance], use of more words 
than are needed ; redundancy.— 
as., pleonas’tie, using too many 
words ; redundant. 

pleth’éra, n. [Gk. pléthdré, full- 
ness], overfullness; too much 
blood.—a., plethor’ie, having 
too much blood. 

pleura (ploor’d), n. [Gk., a rib], 
a thin membrane covering the 
lungs.—ns., pleur’isy, inflam- 
mation of the pleura; pleur’o- 
pneumo’nia [Gk. pneuwmdn, a 
lung], inflammation of the pleura 
and the lungs. 

plex’us, n. [L. plexus (plectére, to 
weave)], a network, as of veins, 
nerves, or fibres ; solar plexus, 
the network of nerves at the pit 
of the stomach. 

pliable, pliant, pliers, etc. See 
PLY. 

plight (1) (plit), n. [A.S., risk], a 
state of risk ; a thing plighted or 
pledged ; security ; engagement ; 
—v., to give as a pledge; to 
engage or promise. 

plight (2), n. [K., akin to PLAT], 
condition. 

plinth, n. [Gk. plinthos, a brick], 
the lowest part of the base of a 
pillar or column; the square 
course at the bottom of a wall. 

Pli‘ocene (pli’dsén), as. [Gk. pleidn, 
more; kainos, recent], more 
recent geological formation. 

plod, v. [imit. ?], to walk on slowly 


plot 


and steadily ; to work or study 
hard without stopping.—pres. p., 
plodding ; p.p., plodded.—x., 
plod’der, a hard-working person. 

plot, n. [PLAT], a piece of ground ; 
a secret plan; a plan to betray 
or to injure ; the story of a play 
or a novel ;—v., to form hidden 
plans; to plan mischief. — 
pres. p., plotting; p.p., plotted. 

plough (plou) or plow, n. [A.S.], 
an instrument for turning up the 
soil ;—v., to turn up soil with 
a plough ; to make furrows in ; 
to sail through.—zs., plough’- 
share, the part of a plough that 
cuts the ground; plough’man, 
the man that guides the plough ; 
the Plough (Charles’s Wain, or 
Greai Bear), a group of seven 
bright stars in the northern 
heavens (a line drawn through 
the two brightest stars points to 
the North Pole). 

plover (pliv’ér), n. (Fr., from L. 
a rain], a common wading 

rd. 

pluck, v. [A.S.], to pull away 
quickly ; to strip off ; to gather ; 
—wn., the heart, liver, and lights 
of an animal; great courage.— 
a., pluck’y, having great spirit. 
—n., pluck’iness. 

plug, n. (Du. ?%], a piece of wood 
or metal to stop a hole ;—v., 
to stop with a plug.—pres. p., 
plugging ; p.p., plugged. 

plum, v. [A.8., from L. praénwm 
(see PRUNE)], a well-known stone- 
fruit, or the tree on which it 
grows; the best of its kind.— 
ns., Plum’-eake and plum- 
pud’ding (-pud’ing), a cake or 
pudding containing raisins, cur- 
rants, e 

plumb (pliim), n. (Fr., from L. 
plumbum, lead), a weight of lead 
on a cord to test the perpen- 
dicular ; a test for the depth of 
water ;—a., straight up and 
down; perpendicular ;—v., to 
set straight up and down ; to test 
with a plumb.—ns., plumb’er, 
a worker in lead ; worker who 
attends to water-pipes, etc. ; 
plumb’-line, the line on which 
& plumb is hung. 
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plumba’go, n. [L. from plumbum, 
as above], a mineral consisting 
mostly of carbon, used in making 
pencils ; graphite ; blacklead. 

plumber. See PLUM. 

plume (ploom), n. [L. plima, a soft 
feather], a feather ; an ornament 
of feathers ; a mark of honour; 
—v., to dress feathers ; to adorn 
with feathers ; to strip of feathers; 
(oneself on) to boast of.—n., 
plu’mage, the feathers of a bird. 
—a., plu’mose, feathery. 

plum’met, n. [O.Fr., from plomb, 
PLUMB], a weight for measuring 
depth, esp. of water. 

plump (1), adv. [imit. ?], straight 
down, heavily ;—a., straight ; 
falling heavily ;—v., to fall 
straight down ; to fall suddenly. 

plump (2), a. [M.E.], well rounded; 
covered with flesh ;—v., to give 
all one’s votes to one person.— 
n., Plum’per, votes given to 
one candidate only ; cone who so 
votes. 

plun’der, v. [Ger.], to take pro- 
perty by force ;—n., spoils of 
war ; booty ; prey. 

plunge (pling), v. [Fr., from late 
L. plumbicdre, to sink like lead 
(plumbum, lead)], to cast or to 
fall into water ; to sink suddenly ; 
to hurry rashly ; to dash for- 
ward ; to thrust (into) ;—n, a 
fall into water; a rash and 
sudden act; a violent rush.—n., 
plun’ger, a diver; a heavy 
cylinder used in pumps to force 
the water upward. 

pluper’ fect, a. (L. plus quam per- 
fectum, more than perfect], 
(grammar) past perfect ;—n., the 
past perfect tense of the verb. 

plural (ploor’dl), a. [L. pldrdlis), 
more than one ;—n., the form in 
grammar referring to more than 
one.—ns., plup’alist, one who 
holds more than one office; 
plaral‘ity, state of being plural ; 
two or more of the same kind; 
the greater number; the hold- 
ing of more than one living. 

plus, 7. [L., more], the sign (+) 
of addition (opposed to MINUS) ; 
in addition. 

plush, n. [Fr. peluche, prob. from 


plutocracy 


L. pilus, hair), a cloth like velvet, 
but having a longer pile. 

plutocracy (plutok’rdsi), n. (Gk. 
ploutos, wealth ; kratos, strength], 
a state in which the power is in 
the hands of the wealthy.—x., 
plu’tocrat.—a., plutoerat’ic, 

Pluto’nian and Pluton’‘ie, as. [L. 
Plato, the god of the lower 
world], formed in the interior 
of the earth by the force of heat ; 
igneous rocks. 

plu’vial and plu’vious, as. [L. 
pluvia, rain), rainy. 

ply, v. (Fr. plier, from L. plicdre, 
to bend], to bend or turn; to 
work steadily at; to urge with 
arguments, etc. ; to go regularly 
between, as a coach, etc. ;—n., 
a fold or plait ; a bend or turn. 
—as., pli’‘able and pli’ant, easily 
bent; easily persuaded.—nz., 
pli‘ancy and pliabil‘ity; pli‘ers, 
pincers for bending wire, grip- 
ping nails, ete. 

pneumatic (nimdt’ik) and pneu- 
matical, as. [Gk. pneuma, 
wind], pertaining to air, gas, ete. ; 
worked by pressure of air.—n., 
pneumatics, the science of the 
weight, pressure, etc., of air, gas, 
and vapour. 

pneumonia (n@md’nid), n. [Gk. 
pneumon, a lung), inflammation 
of the lungs. 

poach (péch), v. [Fr. pocher), to 
cook eggs without the shell in 
boiling water; to hunt or fish 
without a right ; to make ground 
soft or muddy. 

pochette (poshet’), n. [Fr.], a flat 


purse bag. 

pock, n. [A.S. poc], a small blister 
containing diseased matter ; pox 
(rocks, pl.).—mns., pock’mark 
and pock’-pit, a mark left by 
@ pock. 

pock’et, n. [Fr. pochette, root of 
POKE (1)], a small bag sewn into 
clothing to hold small articles ; 
a bag fixed to a billiard-table, 
into which the balls are driven ; 
—v., to put into a pocket; to 
take secretly.—n., pock’et-book, 
a case for holding papers, etc., in 
the pocket. 

pod, fetym. ?], the vessel in 
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which the seeds of the pea, bean, 

ete., are contained. 

po’em, n. [L., from Gk. poiéma, 
something made], a composition 
in verse. 

po’esy, n. [L., from Gk. poiésis, a 
making), the art of making 
poetry ; poems. 

po’et, n. [L., from Gk. poiétés, a 
poet], one who makes ones: 
—f., po’etess.—n., po’etaster, 
a writer of verses without skill or 
genius.—as., pdet’ic and pédet’- 
ieal, pertaining to poetry ; 
pressed in poetry.—n., po’etry, 
the art of writing poems ; 
ings in verse ; lofty thoughts in 
suitable words. 

poign’ant (poin'dnt), a. [Fr. poin- 

dre, from L. pungére, to prick], 


sharp ; pointed; very painful. 
—n., poign’ancy, sharpness ; 
keenness. 


Ppoilu (pwaloo), n. [Fr., hairy], a 
popular name for a French sol- 
dier, corresponding to our 
* Tommy.’ 

point, n. [Fr., from L. punctum], 
a sharp end; a dot; (mathema- 
tical) that which has position 
but no magnitude ; the smallest 
amount of space or time; a 
single thing considered at one 
time; the matter under con- 
sideration; something worth 
considering ; a full stop ; some- 
thing aimed at ; a cape or head- 
land; (pl.) qualities ; movable 
rails for shunting ;—v., to make 
a sharp end on ; to turn towards 
an object or a place; to turn 
attention ; to mark with steps; 
to fill up the joints between 
stones; to hold the finger 
towards ; to show where game is, 
asa dog does. —a., point-blank’ 
from the white spot on a target 
at which aim is taken; straight 
at the mark; direct ;—adv., in 
a straight manner.—a., poin’ted, 
having a sharp point; directed 
towards ; direct.—ns., poin’ter, 
that which points; the hand of 
a clock ; a dog trained to stop 
and look when he sees or scents 
game; poin’ting, punctuation ; 
filling up between the stones in 
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a@ wall.—a., point’iess, meaning- | pole’cat, nm. [etym. ?], an animal 


less.—”., points’man, a man 
who opens and shuts the points 
of rails. 

poise (poiz), v. [Fr., from L. pen- 
sum, something weighed], to 
make of equal weight; to 
balance; to think; to be in 
doubt ;—%., state of balance ; 
that which causes a state of 
balance ; condition of mind and 
body not easily upset. 

Poi‘son (poi'zdn), n. [Fr., from L. 
potio, POTION], that which, when 
eaten, drunk, or breathed, causes 
disease or death ; that which in- 
jures purity of mind ;—+v., to kil] 
by poison ; to put poison into ; 
to destroy usefulness or happi- 
ness.—a.. poi’sonous, having 
the power of poisoning ; deadly. 
—n., poison-ivy, a poisonous 
N. Amer. climbing shrub. 

poke (1), . [E., akin to Fr. poquel, 
a bag or pouch. 

poke (2), v. [H., akin to PoacH], to 
push with something pointed ; 
to thrust with the horns; to 
search for with a long instru- 
ment; to stir, as the fire ;—n., 
a@ push or thrust.—., po’ker, an 
iron rod for stirring a fire. 

Pole (1), m. [A.8., from L. pdlus, a 
stake], a long rod of wood ; the 
shaft of a two-horse carriage ; 
flagstaff ; a length of 54 yards. 

pole (2), n. [L., from Gk. pdlus, an 
axis], a point round which some- 
thing turns; either of the ends 
of the earth’s axis; one of two 
opposite points of a magnet in 
which the whole of its power 
seems to be gathered ; a mect- 
ing-point of several lines.—a., 
po'lar, pertaining to the poles ; 
near to or coming from the poles ; 
(geom.) having a common meet- 
ing -point.—x., polar’ity, a con- 
dition of having poles like a 
magnet.—v., po’larize, to give 
polarity to; to give definite 
direction to (vibrations of light, 
etc.).—n., polariza’tion. 

Pole (3), n., a native of Poland.— 
a., PO’ lish. 

Pole’ eel R. [POLL (2), AXE], an axe 
with a long handle, 


like a weasel, with a disagree- 
able smell. 

polem ‘ic and polem ‘ieal, as. (Gk. 
polémos, war), engaged in or fond 
of dispute.—n., polem ‘ies, art of 
controversy ; theology dealing 
with disputes about doctrines, 

pole’-star, n., the north star; a 
guide, 

police (pdlés’), n. [Fr., from L. 
politia (Gk. polis, a city))], means 
of keeping order in a town ora 
country ; the men so employed. 
—n., police’man, a member of 
a police force. 

policy (1) (pol’isi), m [Fr as 
above], the rules and forms of 
management ; wisdom in man- 
aging ; (pl.) grounds around a 
mansion -house, 

policy (2), ». [Ir., perhaps from 
med. L. apodissa, proof], a 
written agreement between an in- 
surer and the insured ; warrant, 

pol’iom Jeli’ tis (abbrev. polio), n. 
(Gk. polios, grey;  muelos, 
marrow], inflammation of the 
grey matter of the spinal cord, 
causing paralysis, 

polish, v. [Fr., from L. polire}, to 
make smooth and glossy by rub- 
bing; to take on a smooth 
surface ; to make fine or elegant ; 
—n, &@ smooth glossy surface ; 
fineness of manners; a sub- 
stance for polishing. 

polite’, a. [L. polire, to polish], 
having good manners; well- 
bred ; refined.—n., polite’ness, 
fineness of manners; graceful 
behaviour ; attention to others. 

pol’itic, a. [Fr., from Gk. polilikos 
(polis, a city)], pertaining to the 
government of a country ; fitted 
to gain the end desired; wise 
in guiding or managing.—a., 
polit’ical, pertaining to govern- 
ment or to a party in the state.— 
ns., politi’eian, a person who 
takes part in government; one 
who belongs toa party ; polities, 
the art of government; the 
affairs of a country and their 
management; the management 
of a political party ; polity, the 
principles and methods of govern- 


polka 


ment ; a people under a regular] pol’yglot, a. [Gk. PoLy-, glétta, a 


government ; the constitution of 
any institution. 

pol’ka, n. [etym.?], a dance of 
Polish or Bohemian origin, or 
its music, 

poll (1), n. [Polly, Mary], a name 
for a parrot. 

poll (2), ». [Du. polle, a ball], the 
head, esp. the back part of it; 
a list of persons qualified to vote 
in an election; the taking or 
giving of votes; an election ;— 
v., to cut off the head or top ; 
to cut off the hair ; to count the 
number of ; to get or give votes. 
—a., polled (pdld), with the top 
cut off ; with the hair cut ; with- 
out horns.—xs., poll’‘ing-booth, 
the place where votes are re- 
corded; pdll’-tax, a tax per 
poll or head—#i.e. on each indi- 
vidual. 


Ppol’‘lack, n. [etym.?], a kind of 
edible white fish. 

pollard, n., a tree that has been 
polled. 

pol'len, n. [L.], the fine powder 
on the anthers of flowers. 

pollite’, v. [L. polluére, to defile], 
to make foul or dirty ; to violate ; 
to profane.—n., pollu’tion, state 
of being defiled; that which 
defiles ; impurity ; uncleanness. 

po'lo, n. [Tibetan], a gamed played 
on horseback, resembling hockey. 

Polonaise’, n. [I'r., Po.sH], an 
article of dress for women; a 
Polish dance, or its music. 

polo’ny, n. [corrupted from Bol- 
ogna], a kind of sausage. 

poltroon’, n. [I'r., from It. pol- 
trone, a coward], a cowardly 
fellow ; a wretch without spirit 
or courage ;—a., base; vile; 
cowardly.—n., poltroo’nery. 

poly-, pref. [Gk.], many (as in 
POLYGLOT, POLYGON). 

polyan’thus, 7. [ Gk. poLY-, anthos, 
a flower], a plant of the prim- 
rose kind, with a head of many 
flowers. 

polyg’amist (polig’-), nm. [Gk. 
POLY-, gamos, a marriage], one 
who has more than one husband 
or wife at the same time.—x., 
polyg’amy.—a., polyg’amous, 


tongue], written in several lan- 
guages ;—n., a book written in 
several languages side by side, 
esp. Bible. 

pol’ygon, n. [Gk. PoLy-, gdnia, a 
corner], a plane figure having 
more than four angles. — a., 
polygonal. 

polyhe’dron, n. [Gk. roty-, hédra, 
a seat], a solid body having many 
sides.—a., polyhe’dral. 

polyp (pol’ip), n. [Gk. POLY-, yous, 
a foot], a sea animal having many 
tentacles around its mouth, 

polypet’alous, a. [POLY-, PETAL], 
having many petals. 

pol’ypode, n. [Gk. POLY-, pous, 
podos, a foot], an animal with 
many feet.—z., pol’ybody, a 
kind of fern. 

pol’ypus, n. a tumour in the nose ; 


(pl.) pol’ypi. 
Pol’ysyllable, m. [Gk. POLY-, 
SYLLABLE], a word of many 


syllables.—a., polysyllab’ic. 

polytech’nie (politek’nik), a. (Gk. 
POLY-, techné, an art], pertaining 
to many arts and sciences. 

pol’ytheism (pol’ithéizm), n. [Gk. 
POLY-, theos, a god], the worship 
of more gods than one.—wx., 
pol’ytheist.—as., polytheis’tic 
and polytheis’tical. 

pomade’ and poma’tum, ns. [Fr., 
from L. pOmwm, an apple], a per- 
fumed ointment for the hair 
originally made from apples. 

pome’granate (pom’ or pim’s 
grdnat), n. (Fr. pome, L. pomum, 
fruit ; grenate, from L. grdnum, 
a seed], a fruit like an orange, 
with many seeds; the tree on 
which it grows. 

pommel (piiml), n. [Fr., dim. of 
L. pOmum], a knob or ball; the 
knob on the hilt of a sword or on 
a saddle-bow ;—v., to beat with 
something heavy ; to thrash ; to 
flog.—pres. p., pommelling ; 
p.p., pommelled. 

pomp, m. [Fr., from L. pompa, 
a procession], great display ; 
splendid show.—a., pom ’pous, 

great display ; fond of 
show; self-important. — ns., 
pompos ‘ity and Pe ee 
3 


pond 


pond, n. [PounD (2) ?], a body of 
stand: water ; a dam. 

pon’der, v. [Fr., from L. ponderdre 
(pondus, weight)), to weigh in the 
mind; to think carefully over. 
—a8., ‘pon’derable, that may be 
weighed ; important; wanting 
in lightness.—s., pon’derous- 
ness and ponderos’ity. 

pon‘iard (pon’ydrd), n. [Fr. poig- 
nard, from poing, L. pugnus, 
fist], a small dagger ;—v., to 
stab with a poniard. 

pon'tiff, x. [Fr., from L. pontifex, 
a bridge maker], a high priest in 
ancient Rome; bishop; Supreme 
Pontiff, the Pope.—as., pontif‘ic 
and pontif‘ical, pertaining to a 
pontiff; pompous.—ns., pontif’- 
ical, the book of ceremonies used 
by the Pope; (pl.) the dress of 
the Pope or a bishop; pontif’- 
icate, the dignity of a Pope ora 
high priest; the term of his 
office. 

pontoon’, n. [Fr., from L. pons, a 

a_ flat-bottomed boat 
building temporary 
bridges ; a bridge of boats; a 
boat used in loading and un- 
loading ships. 

po’ny, n. [O.Fr. poulenet, from 1. 
pullus, a foal], a small horse ; 
(slang) £25, 

poodle, n. [Ger.], a small kind of 
dog with silky curling hair. 

pooh, in/. [imit.], an exclamation 
of contempt.—v., pooh-pooh, to 
tenon contempt on or to make 
1 

pool (1), n. [A.3.], a deep part 
in a stream; a small pond or 
lake, 

pool (2), n. [Fr. poule, a hen, from 
L. pullus], the stakes in certain 
games (likened to eggs ina nest) ; 
a game at billiards in which the 
winner takes all the stakes ;— 
v., to put into a common fund. 

poop, n. [Fr., from L. puppis, the 
stern], the hinder part of a ship 
or the deck over it ;—v., to strike 
the stern, as a wave. 

poor, a. [Fr., from L. pauper], 
having few or no possessions ; 
needy ; wanting in spirit, beauty, 
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ing or deserving pity.—s., poor’= 
house, a house for lodging 
paupers ; poor’-law, a law pro- 
biding for the poor ; poor’-rate, 
a tax to support the poor.—a., 
poor-spir’ited, wanting in spirit ; 
mean. 

pop, v. [imit.], to make a sharp 
quick sound; to burst with 
noise; to come suddenly into 
view; to push ;—x., a sound 
like a small explosion ;—adv., 
suddenly.—pres. p., popping ; 
Dp.p., popped.—mn., pop-corn, 
Indian corn that contains suffi- 
cient oil to cause explosion when 
roasted, 

Pope, n. [A.8., from L. pdpa, a 
father], the head of the soe 
Catholic Church—n.. pd’pe 
@ name used by its Goneneier fos 
the religion of the Roman 
Catholic Church.—a., p6’pish, 
pertaining to popery. 

pop‘injay, n. (Fr. pagegat, trom 
Arab., imit.], a parrot ; a mark 
like a parrot on a pole for shoot- 
ing at ; a fop. 

pop'lar, n. [Fr., from L. »déptilus), 
a slender tree with soft timber 
and trembling leaves. 

pop‘lin, n. [Fr. popeline, papeline, 
papal (because made at Avignon, 
where the Pope lived)], a material 
made of silk and worsted. 

pop’py, n. [A.S. popig, from L. 
papaver), a plant with large gay 
flowers (usually scarlet), from a 
species of which opium is got. 

pop’ilace, n. [Fr. and It., from 
L. pdépilus, PHOPLE], the lower 
orders ; the common people. 

pop‘ilar, a., pertaining to the 
people ; liked or understood by 
the people ; cheap ; common.— 
n., poptlar’ity, state of being 
liked by the people ; the good- 
will of the people.—vs., pop’d- 
larize, to make popular ; to 
make plain or easy ; to spread 
among the people; pop’dilate, 
to people; to cause to be in- 
habited.—n., popidla’‘tion, the 
people of a town or a country. 
—4a., pers A aiteess full of people. 
—n., popil 


usness, 
or value 3 ; without pride; need- porcelain (pors'lin), nm (Fr., from 


porch 


It. porcellana, Venus’s shell 
(porcella, a young pig)j, the 
finest kind of earthenware, from 
its likeness to the Venus shell ; 
china-ware. 

porch, n. [(Fr., from L. porticus, 
PORTICO], a covered entrance to 
a building. 

por’cupine, n. (Fr. porc-espin (Ll. 
porcus, a hog; spina, a SPINE)], 
a large gnawing animal, covered 
with long spines or quills. 

pore (1), r. [E., etym. ?], to look 
long and closely at; to study 
long and steadily. 

pore (2), n. (Fr., from Gk. pdros, a 
passage], one of a great number 
of invisible openings in the skin 
through which the perspiration 
passes ; a small space between 
the particles of a body.—a., 
por’ous, full of pores. —ns., 
poros’ity and pér’ousness. 

pork, n. [L. porcus], the flesh of the 
pig used as food. 

porphyry (pér’firi), n. (Fr., from 
Gk. porphyra, purple], a finely 
grained rock of a purple or white 
colour ; any rock like porphyry. 
—a., porphyrit‘ic. 

por’poise (pér’ pis), n. (Fr. porpeis 
(L. porcus, a hog ; piscis, a fish)), 
a small species of whale. 

por’ridge (por’ij), n. (corrupted 


from POTTAGE], oatmeal or barley - | por’ter, 
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portray 


given to the former Turkish 
Government. 

pért (3), n. [Fr., from L. portdre, 
to carry], style of walking or 
acting ; carriage ;—v., to hold 
a rifle slantingly in front of the 
chest.—a., pop’table, that can 
be carried.—ms., pop’tage, price 
paid for carrying ; tract of land 
over which boats have to be 
carried ; por’ter, one who 
carries for hire ; a malt liquor, 
so called because much used by 
porters in London ; por’ 
the work of a porter ; price paid 
to a porter; portfo/lio [(L, 
folium, a leaf), a case for carry- 
ing papers, etc.; office of a 
minister of the crown; (pl.) 
portfolios.—c., port’/ly, of a 
noble appearance ; stout. 

port (4), n. {etym. ?], the left side 
of a ship looking forward from 
stern to bow (formerly LaR- 
BOARD). 

port (5), n. [Oporto, in Portugal], 

a dark red wine, first brought 

pres Oporto, 

portend’, v. [L. wortendere (por- 
for PRO-, tendere, to stretch), to 
point forward to ; to foreshow ; 
to predict.—n., por’tent, a sign 
of some calamity.—a., porten’. 
tous, of the nature of a portent. 

See porr (2) and (3). 


meal slowly stirred in boiling | por’tico, n. [It., from L. porticus), 


water. 

por’ringer, n. (formerly potager], 
a small dish for porridge. 

port (1), n. (L. portus), a place of 
eall for ships ; a harbour. 

port (2), n. [Fr., from L. porta, a 
gate], a gate or entrance; an 
opening in the side of a ship; 
@ passage for steam or other 
filuid.—s., por’tal, a gate or 
entrance ; porteul’lis [Fr., from 
L. colare, to glide], a heavy frame 
pointed with iron, let down to 
close a gateway ; port’hole, an 
opening on the side of a ship to 
let in light or air, or to point a 
gun through ; porter, one who 
keeps a door or gate ;—/f., port’- 
Ppess.—., Sublime Porte [the 
entrance to the Sultan’s palace 
at Constantinople], the name 


@ covered walk ; a covered row 
of pillars at the entrance to a 
building ; an open porch ; (pl.) 
porticos, porticoes, 

por’tion (pdr’shén), n. [Fr., from 
L. portio, a share], a part; a 
share given to a person; the 
part of an estate left to an heir ; 


a wife’s fortune ;—v., to divide 
into shares; to give each a 
proper share.—x., por’tioner, 


one who portions, or who shares 
along with others ;—a., pop’tion- 
less, without a dowry. 

portman’teau (poriman’td), n. 
{Fr. porter, to carry ; manteau, 
a cloak), a suitcase. 

portray’, v. [Fr., from L. protra- 
here (pRO-, trahere, to draw)], to 
draw the likeness of ; to deseribe 
in words.—wns., por’trait, the 


pose 


likeness of a person painted or 
described from the life; por’- 
traiture, the art of portraying ; 
a description in words. 

pose (1) (péz), n. [Fr. poser, from 
L. pausdre, to PAUSE; pdnere, 
to place], a position of rest ; the 
position of a person’s body, 
natural or otherwise ; an aflected 
attitude ;—v., to assume a strik- 
ing or affected attitude. 

pose (2) (pdz), v. [contracted from 
appose, for OPPOSE], to puzzle ; 
to bring to a stand.—., po’ser, 
@ question difficult to answer. 

Position (pdzish’én), n. [Fr., from 
L. positio (ponére, to place)), state 
or manner of being placed ; the 
spot where a thing is or takes 
place ; the point to be defended 
or reasoned out ; rankin society ; 
state of affairs. 

Positive (poz'itiv), a. [Fr., from 
L. positivus, fixed], clearly ex- 
pressed ; not admitting of any 
doubt ; the opposite of negative ; 
overbearing ; laid down as law ; 
(photography) with the lights and 
shades the same as the original ; 
(grammar) marking the simple 
form of an adjective ; (mathe- 
matics) to be added ;—2., that 
which can be affirmed or directly 
stated ; a positive picture; the 
simple form of an adjective ; 
opposed to negative.—ns., pos’- 
itiveness, state of being positive ; 
over-confidence ; positivism, a 
philosophy dealing only with 
what is seen or known; pos’- 
itivist. 

pos’se (pos’i), n. [L. posse, to be 
able], a company, a body of 
police, etc. 

possess’ (pdzes’), v. [O.Fr., from 
L. possidére, to possess], to have 
as one’s own; to have power 


over; to control, as an evil 
spirit ; 
m., posses’sion, the holding of 


the thing possessed ; 
state of being possessed.—a., 
posses’sive, 
marking possession; claiming 
possession unduly ;—x., the case 
of nouns or any word denoting 
possession.—~7., possessor. 
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pos’set, n. [E., etym. ?], hot milk 
eurdled, with ale, wine, ete. 

pos’sible, a. [Fr., from L. possi- 
bilis (posse, to be able)], that can 
be done; that may happen; 
not against the laws of nature. 
—n., possibility, state of being 
possible ; that which is possible. 

post (1), »., [A.S., from L. postis, 
a door-post], a piece of wood or 
iron firmly fixed in the ground ; 
a pillar. 

post (2), n. [Fr., from L. positus, 
placed], a place where something 
is set ; a stopping place ; a place 
where soldiers are stationed; a 
means of delivering letters, ete. ; 
a messenger who carries letters ; 
a position of trust ; a large size 
of paper ;—v., to fix on a wall or 
public place ; to write in a list 
or in a ledger; to put into a 
position ; to put into the post 
office ; (up) to inform ; to travel 
with post-horses ;—adv., with 
post-horses; with speed.—n., 
pos’tage, money paid for trans- 
mission of letters.—a., 
pertaining to the post office.— 
ms., post’-boy, a boy who drives 
a post-horse, or carries letters ; 
post’card, a card on which a 
message may be sent by post; 
post’-chaise, a hired carriage 
with four wheels; post’er, a 
placard ; post-haste’, great 
haste ;—adv., with great speed. 
—ns., post’-horse, a horse let 
for hire ; post’man, a man who 
delivers letters ; post’mark, the 
mark made on a letter, ete., in 
a post office ; post’master, the 
person in charge of a post office ; 
one who hires horses; post’- 
master-general, the minister 
who has charge of the postal 
system; post office, a place 
where letters are posted. 


to put in possession.— | post-, pref. [L.], after, behind (as 


in POST-DATE, POSTPONE). 
post’-date, v. [posT-], to puta date 
later than the time of writing. 


pertaining to or|pdster’ior, a. [L., after], coming 


after ; later in time or in order ; 

at the back ; the back parts.— 

n., pdster’ ity, descendants. 
Pos’tern, n. [O.Fr., from L. pos- 


posthumous 


terus, behind], a small gate; a 
private door. 

Posthumous (pos‘timus), a. [L. 
postumus, last, sup. of post], born 
after the father’s death; pub- 
lished after the author’s death. 

pos’til, n. [Fr., from med. L. pos- 
tila, a note], @ marginal note ; 
a short sermon in the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

postillion (pdsiil’yén), mn. [Fr., 
from It. postiglione], one who 
rides one of the horses of a 


carriage. 

péstmerid’ian, a. [L. post merid- 
iem), after midday ; in the after- 
noon (usually written p.m.). 

post-mort’em, a. [L. post mortem], 
after death. 

post-ob’it, n. [see OBIT], a security 
to be redeemed after someone’s 
death. 

postpone’, v. [L. PosT-, pdnére, to 
place], to put off to another 
time.—n., postpone’ment, a 
putting off ; delay. 

post’seript, n. [L. post-, scriptum, 
written], an addition to a letter 
after it has been finished and 
signed ; a similar addition to a 
book. 

pos'talate, n. [L. postuldre, to 
demand], something taken for 
granted; (geometry) a_ self- 
evident proposition ;—v., to take 
for granted.—n., pos’tilant, a 
candidate for a religious order. 

pos’ture, n. [I'r., from L. positira, 
position], manner of placing the 
body ; attitude; condition of 
mind or of feeling ;—v., to place 
the body or its parts in a par- 
ticular position ; to take up an 
affected position. 

posy (pd'zi), n. [shortened from 
POESY], a short verse of poetry ; 
a short sentence, cut on a ring, 


ete. ; a bunch of flowers with 
a motto ; a bouquet. 

pot, mn. [A.S.], a vessel for drink- 
ing; a vessel for holding or 


cooking food ; a vessel in which 
plants grow ; the amount a pot 
can hold ;—v., to put in pots; 
to preserve, as fruit.—pres. p., 
potting; p.p., potted.—ns., 

pot’ter, a maker of pots or 
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earthenware ; pot’tery, vessels 
of earthenware ; a place where 
such vessels are made; pot’tle, 
a little pot ; four pints; a small 
basket ; pot’-herb, a plant that 
can be used in cooking; pot’- 
hook, a hook on which a pot 
hangs; a letter formed like a 
pot-hook ; pot’-house, a house 
in which drink is sold and 
consumed ; pot’-luek, a meal 
without special preparation for 


guests. 

pd’ Y table, a. [L. pétdbilis (pdtdre, to 
drink)j], fit for drinking.—wz. 
pota’ Seo that which is drunk : 
a draught. 

pot’ash, n. tron, ASH], an alkaline 
substance originally got from the 
ashes of vegetables.—n., potas’= 
sium, the metallic element in 
potash. 

pota‘to, n. [Sp., from W. Ind.], 
a plant, the tubers of which are 
used for food ; one of its tubers ; 
(pl.) pota’toes, 

Ppota’'to-bug, n., the Colorado 
beetle, very destructive to pota- 


toes. 

po’tent, a. [L. potens, powerful], 
having great power; bringing 
about great results; of great 
authority.—s., po’teney, great 
power ; po’tentate, a sovereign. 
—a., poten’tial, able to exert 
force ; that may exist at some 
time ;—”., anything that may 
come into existence ; power to 
do work as electricity ; a mood of 
the verb (opposed to ACTUAL).— 
ns., potential’ity, state of being 
potential ; poten’tiary, a person 
having power or influence. 

pother, n. [etym. ?], bustle; con- 
fusion ;—v., to worry ; to make 


a fuss, 

po’tion (pd’shén), n. [O.Fr., from 
L. potio (potus, drink)], a drink ; 
a liquid medicine. 

pot’sherd, n. [POT, SHERD], a bit 
of a pot or of broken pottery. 

pottage (pot’ dj), n. [Fr., from root 
of pot], that which is cooked in 
a pot; vegetables, meat, etc., 
boiled into a thick soup. 

pouch, n. [O.Fr. pouche or poche 
(see POKE)], a bag or pocket ;— 


poult 
%, to put into a pouch.—a., 
pouched, having a pouch. 

poult (pdlt), n. [Fr., as PULLET], a 
chicken or young bird.—wns., 
Ppoul’terer, one who sells fowls ; 
poul’try, fowls reared for food. 

Poul’tice (pdl'tis), n. [L. puls, 
PULSE (2)], meal, bran, etc., soft- 
ened with hot water, and put on 
the body to ease pain ;—v., to 
put on a poultice, 

Pounce (1) (pouns), v. [etym. 7], to 
fall upon suddenly and seize ;— 
n., the claw of a bird of prey.— 
@., pounced, having claws. 

pounce (2), n. [Fr., from L. pumex, 
PUMICE], a fine powder, used for 
marking patterns, or for prevent- 
ing ink from spreading. 

pound (1), n. [A.S., from L. pondus, 
weight), a weight of 12 ounces in 
troy weight, and of 16 in avoid- 
dupois ; the value of 20 shillings ; 
a@ banknote representing 20 
shillings.—»., poun‘dage, a tax 
on each pound. 

pound (2), n. [A.S., an enclosure], 
@ place for strayed cattle ;—v., 
to shut up, as strayed animals ; 
impound.—., poun’dage, con- 
finement of cattle, or a charge 
for setting them free. 

pound (3), v. [A.S. pinian, to 
bruise], to beat small or into 
powder ; to strike repeatedly. 

pour (pdr), v. [etym. 2], to cause 
to flow ; to fall heavily (of rain) ; 
to send forth, as words. 

pourtray (pdrird’). See PORTRAY. 

pout, v. [etym. ?], to shoot out the 
lips; to look displeased.—n. 
(or pou’ting), sullenness ; 
pout’er, a kind of pigeon with 
a large crop. 

pov’erty, 7. [Fr., from L. pawper- 
tas), state of being poor; want 
of the means of living. 

pow’der, n. [Fr., from L. pulver, 
dust], dust ;. fine particles; an 
explosive mixture of charcoal 
sulphur, and saltpetre ;—v., to 
grind or to fall into powder; to 
sprinkle.—a., pow’dery. 

pow’er, n. [O.Fr. poer, from It. 
to be able], means of 

moving force; ability 
of body or mind ; right of ruling 
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or commanding ; a country hav- 
ing an army or a navy; the 
product of a number multiplied 
any number of times by itself ; 
the number of times which a 
telescope, ete., magnifies.—as. 
pow’erful, having great force ; 
pow’erless, without power or 
foree. 

pow’wow, n. [Amer.], a meeting or 
conference with much talk but 
little result, formerly applied to 
an American Indian council. 

prac’tice (prdk’tis), n. [Fr., trom 
Gk. praktikos, skilled), repeated 
action in order to gain skill ; the 
exercise of a profession ; actual 
performance ; a rule in arith- 
metic.—v., prac’tise, to do a 
thing often ; to use one’s powers; 
to teach or to learn by practice ; 
to carry on a_ profession.—as., 
prae’ticable, that can be done; 
fit to be used ; prac’tieal, use- 
ful; derived from practice.—n., 
practi'tioner, one who practises 
a profession. 

prae’tor, n. [L.], anancient Roman 
magistrate, next in rank to a 
consul.—as., praetor’ian and 
praetor’ial. 

pragmat’ie and pragmat’‘ical, as. 
[Gk. pragniatikos, fit for action], 
too busy or too active ; meddle- 
some.—78., prag’matism, a 
philosophy where truth is judged 
by its effect ; prag’matist. 

prairie (prdr’i), n. (Fr., from Low 
L. prdtdria, a meadow}, fertile 
land, treeless, and covered with 
coarse grass. 

praise (prdz), n. [Fr., from L. pre- 
tium, PRICE], honour given be- 
cause of excellence or worth ; 
worship of God in song ;—v., to 
speak highly of ; to worship God 
in song.—a., praise’worthy. 

prance (prans), v. [etym.?], to 
spring or bound; to gambol; 
to strut about. 

prank, v. [ctym. ?], to dress in a 
showy manner ;—n., mischief for 
fun or sport ; a playful action. 

prate, v. [H.], to talk with little 
meaning ; to speak foolishly ;— 
n., idle talk. : 

prat‘tle, v., to go on prating; to 


prawn 


talk like a child ;—n., empty 
talk. 

prawn, n. [M.l.], a small shell- 
fish used for food. 

pray, v. [Fr., from L. precdri], to 
ask earnestly ; to ask from God ; 
to address God as an act of wor- 
ship.—., pray’er, an earnest 
request ; confession, supplica- 
tion, and thanksgiving to God ; 
the form of words so used.—a., 
pray’erful, given to prayer. 

pre-, pref. (L. prae-, before (as in 
PREAMBLE, PRECEDE). 

preach (préch), v. [IF'r., from L. 
praedicGre, to proclaim), to make 
known or to explain religious 
truth ; to deliver a sermon ; to 
teach with earnestness. — n., 
prea’‘cher, 

preamble (pré-am’bl), n. [Fr., 
from L. praeambuldre, to go 
before], the introduction to an 
Act of Parliament; any intro- 
ductory statement. 

preb’end, n. [O.Fr., from L. pre- 
benda, a payment (praebére, to 
grant)], a payment given to one 
appointed to take part in the 
services of a cathedral. — n., 
preb’endary, one holding a 
prebend. 

preca’rious, a. [L. precdrius (pre- 
cari, to PRAY)], depending on 
the will of another ; uncertain ; 
insecure. 

precaution, n. [Fr., from L. prae- 
cautio (Li. PRE-, CAUTION)], cau- 
tion or care beforehand ; fore- 
thought ; to ward off evil or to 
bring about success.—a., pro- 
cau‘tionary, using precaution. 

precede (préséd’), v. [Fr., from L. 
praecédére (PRE-, cédére, to go)), 
to go before in time, place, rank, 
er importance. —ns., precé’- 
dence, priority in time, place, 
ete.—a., precé’dent, going be- 
fore in time.—n., precedent 
(pré’sédent or pres’édént), anaction 
that may serve as an example or 
arule ; a similar case in the past. 
—a., preeé’ding, going before 
in time, place, etc. ; previous. 

precen’tor, n. [late L. pRE-, cantor, 
a singer], a leader of singing in 
@ church ; conductor. 
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precognition 


pre’cept, n. [O.Fr., from L. prae- 
ceptum, @ rule], a rule or order 
given to direct ; a command in 
writing.—”., precep’tor, one 
who gives precepts ; a teacher ; 
—/f., precep’tress, 

pre’cinet, n. [L. praecinctus, en- 
closed (PRE-, cingére)), the outer 
line around any place, or the 
district enclosed; limit. of 
authority. 

precious (presh’s), a. [Fr., from 
L. pretidsus, valuable], of great 
value ; highly thought of ; over 
fastidious ; worthless (ironical). 

precipice (pres‘ipis), n. (r., from 
L. praeceps, headlong], a perpen= 
dicular or very steep face of rock. 

precip‘itate, v. [L. precipitdre, to 
cast headlong], to throw over a 
precipice ; to press on with great 
haste; to make part of a liquid 
mixture fall to the bottom in 
solid form ;—mn., the solid sub- 
stance deposited ;—a., thought- 
less ; hastily said or done.—ns., 
precip‘itanece and precip‘it« 
ancy, too great hurry ; rashness ; 
thoughtlessness.—a., precip’it- 
ant, falling headlong; rushing 
swiftly or violently ;—n., a sub- 
stance used to form a precipitate, 
—n., precipita’tion, a falling 
with violence ; thoughtless haste ; 
a falling to the bottom ; rainfall, 
eat precipitous, steep ; hasty, 
rash. 

precis (prd’sé), n. [F'r.], a summary ; 
an abstract. 

precise, a. [Fr., from L. praecisus 
(praecidére, to cut short)], clear 
as to meaning; exact; very 
close to rule.—ns., precise’ness, 
precision (présizh’én), state of 
being precise ; accuracy ; close- 
ness to rule or form. 

preclude’, v. [L. praeclidére (pre- 
claudére, to shut)], to shut out ; 
to prevent from happening.—xn., 
preclu’sion.—a., preelu’sive, 

precocious (prékd’shis), a. [L. 
praecor), ripe before the usual 
time ; too early developed ; too 
forward.—ns., preco’ciousness 
and precoe’ity (prékos‘iti), too 
early development. 

tion (-nish’dn), tm, @ pre- 


preconceive 

liminary examination of wit- 
nesses. 

préconceive (prékdnsév'), v., to 
form an opinion beforehand ; to 
forejudge.—n., preconcep’tion, 
an opinion without actual 
knowledge. 

préconcert’, v., to arrange be- 
forehand. 

precur’sor, m. [L. PRE-, cursor, a 
runner], one who goes before; that 
which indicates the approach of 
an event.—a., ppecur’sory. 

predatory, a. [L. praeddtor, a 
robber], plundering ; rapacious ; 
ravenous. 

predecease’ (prédésés’), v. [PRE-, 
DECEASE], to die before another 
or before a certain time.—a., 
predeceased’, 

prédeces’sor, n. [Fr., from late L. 
praedécessor (PRE-, décessor, one 
who retires)], one who has held 
an office before another. 

predes‘tine and predes’tinate, 
vs. [L. PRE-, and root of DESTINE], 
to decree beforehand ; to fore- 
ordain.—n., predestina’tion, an 
ordaining or fixing beforehand ; 
the purpose of God fixing all 
things. 

prédeter’mine (-min), v., to de- 
termine beforehand.—a., pre- 
deter’minate.—n., predeter- 
mina’‘tion, a purpose formed 
beforehand. 

pred‘icate, v. [L. praedicdtus (see 
PREACH)], to assert ;—2., that 
which is stated or affirmed ; 
(gram.) that which is asserted 
about the subject; the verb 
in a sentence.—a., pred’‘icable, 
that can be predicated ;—n., that 
which may be said of one or of 
many individual things.—ws., 
predic’ament, a trying or awk- 
ward situation; predica’tion, 
assertion ; affirmation.—a., pre- 
die’ative, affirming ; asserting. 

predict’, v. [L. PRE-, dicére, to say], 
to foretell.—n., predie’tion, a 
telling beforehand ; a prophecy. 

prédilee’tion (-shén), n. [Fr. PRE-, 
L. dilectio, choice; from dis, 
apart ; legére, to choose], a pre- 
vious liking ; a feeling of favour 


towards ; partiality. 
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prédispose’, v. 


prefer 

(Fr. PRE-], to 
dispose or incline beforehand ; 
to make fit or ready (for).—™m., 
predisposi’tion, inclination to- 
wards ; bias. 

predom ‘inate, v.[PRE-,DOMINATE], 
to be lord over ; to be greater in 
power or numbers ; to have the 
upper hand.—n., predom’in- 
ance, superiority ; ascendancy. 
—a., predom ‘inant, superior 
in power or influence. 

pre-eminence (pré-em’inéns), n. 
(Fr., from L. praeéminentia (PRE- 
EMINENCE)], superiority in excel- 
lence ; distinction above others 
in good or (rarely) bad qualities, 
—a., pre-em‘inent, outstand- 
ing ; supreme. 

pre-emp’tion, n. [L. PRE-, emére, 
to buy], right of buying before 
someone else.—a., pre-emp’- 
tive. 

preen, v. (form of PRUNE ?], (of a 
bird) to arrange the feathers; 
(of a person) to smarten oneself 
up. 

pre-exist’, v. [PrE-], to exist at a 
former time ; to be before some- 
thing else.—a., pre-exis’tent.— 
n., pre-exis’tence, 

preface (pref‘is), n. [O.Fr., from 
L. praefatio, an introduction 
(PRE-, fdri, to speak)}, that which 
is spoken or written at the be- 
ginning ; an introduction ;—v., 
to make remarks at the begin- 
ning.—a., pref‘atory, of the 
nature of a preface. 

pre’fect, n. [L. praefectus (PRE-, 
facére, to make)], an officer set 
over or in command ; a governor 
of a French province; senior 
pupil in a school entrusted with 
certain disciplinary powers.—x. 
pre’fecture, oftice or district of 
a prefect. 

prefer’, v. [Fr., from L. praeferre 

(PRE-, ferre, to bring)], to pre- 

sent ; to put into a higher place ; 

to count of greater value; to 

have rather.—a., pref’erable, 

more desirable ; of better quality. 

—n., preference, state of being 

preferred ; choice of one rather, 

than another ; that which is pre- 

ferred.—a., preferen’tial—n., 


prefigure 


prefer’‘ment, advancement; a 
higher position. 

préfig’ure, v. [PRE-], to show 
beforehand by types or figures. 

préfix’, v. [O.Fr. prefizer (PRE-, 
figére, to fix)], to fix at the begin- 
ning.—n., pre’fix, something 
put at the beginning ; a syllable 
put at the beginning of a word 
to modify its meaning. 

pregnant, a. [L. praegnans, bring- 
ing forth], being with young ; 
rich in results ; full of promise ; 
significant. —n., preg’nancy, 
state of being pregnant; signi- 
ficance. 

préhen’sile, a. [L. prehendére, to 
lay hold of], fitted for grasping. 

préhistor’ic, a. [pre-], pertaining 
to the time before history began 
tobe written. 

prejudge (préjij’), v. [Fr., from L. 
praecjidicdre (PRE-, JUDGE)), to 
judge before hearing the whole 
ease; to judge unheard. — n., 
prejudice (prej’ idis),an opinion 
formed without full knowledge ; 
any interference with fairness of 
judgment ; harm or wrong of any 


kind ;—v., to cause prejudice ; to 
influence the mind unfairly ; to 
hurt or injure.—a., prejudi‘cial 


(-shdal), hurtful ; injurious. 

prel’ate, n. [O.Fr., from L. prae- 
ldtus, placed over (PRE-, ferre)], 
a clergyman of high rank; a 
bishop, archbishop, etc. — n., 
prelacy (prel’dsi), the rank or 
office of a prelate ; the order of 
bishops ; episcopacy.—as., pre- 
lat‘ie and prelat’ical. 

prélim’‘inary, a. [L. PRE-, limen, 
a threshold], introductory ; lead - 
ing up to the main business j—n., 
something to be settled before 
the chief business. 

prel‘ude, n. [Fr., from late L. 
praelidium (PRE-, lidére, to 
play)], a short piece played 
before a more important one ; 
introduction ;—v., to perform, 
or to serve as a prelude. 

prem’ature, a. [L. praemdtiirus 
(PRE-, mdtiirus, ripe)], too soon 
ripe ; too early. 

prémed‘itate, v. [L. PRE-, medi- 
tari, to MEDITATE], to think care- 
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prepay 


fully over beforehand ; to use 
forethought. — n., premedita’- 
tion, 

premier (prem’ier or pre’mier), a. 
{Fr.,. from L. primus, _ first], 
chief; first;—»., the Prime 
Minister.—n., pre’miership. 

premise (prem’is), n. [Fr., from L. 
praemissa (PRE-, mittére, to send)), 
a statement already proved or 
accepted, from which another 
can be drawn; one of the two 
statements in a syllogism ; (pl.) 
a house, with its offices and land. 
—v., premise (prémiz’), to state 
beforehand ; to make a state- 
ment as a means of proving what 
is to follow. 

pre’mium, n. [L. praemium, pro- 
fit ; reward], a reward or prize ; 
money paid for insurance, or for 
instruction, etc. ; a sum in addi- 
tion to the price (opposed to 
DISCOUNT). 

prémon ‘ish, v. [Fr., from L. prae- 
monére (PRE-, monére, to warn)], 
to warn beforehand.—n., pre- 
monition (-ish’én), a warning 
beforehand, a sense of coming 
danger.—a., premon’itory, giv - 
ing warning. 

pren’tice, short for APPRENTICE. 

préoe’ctpy, v. [L. PRE-], to oc- 
eupy in thought so as to exclude 
all else ; to take up the attention 
of.—x., preoceupa ‘tion. 

préordain’, v. [pRE-], to arrange 
or determine beforehand. 

prepare’, v. [Fr., from L. prae- 
pardre (PRE-, pardre, to get 
ready)], to get ready ; to fit for 
a purpose ; to put in order; to 
provide.—n., prepara’tion, a 
making ready; state of being 
ready ; arrangement beforehand ; 
a medicine.—a., prepap’ative, 
having the power of preparing ; 
fitted to make ready ;—wn., that 
which has the power of preparing ; 
fitted to make ready ;—m., that 
which has the power of prepar- 
ing ; something done to prepare ; 
—d., prepar’atory, introduc- 
tory.—., ppepap’edness, 

prépay’, v. [pRE-], to pay in ad- 
vance.—past and p.p., prepaid. 
—n., prepay’ment, 


prepense 


prepense’, a. [formerly purpense, 
from O.Fr. purpenser (pour-, L. 
pro, forth; penser, to think)], 
planned beforehand. 

prepon‘derate, v. [L. PRE-,pondus, 
a weight], to weigh more than ; 
to be greater in power or influ- 
ence than.—n., ppepon’derance, 
superiority of weight, influence, 
or power; ascendancy. — a., 
preponderant, 

preposition (prepdzish’dn), n. [L. 
PRE-, ponére, to place), a word 
placed before a noun or @ pro- 
noun to connect it (adjectivally) 
with a noun or (adverbially) with 
a verb.—a., preposi’tional. 

prépossess’, v. [PRE-], to possess 
beforehand ; to incline favour- 
ably to.—a., prepossess’ing, 
causing love or esteem ; attrac- 
tive.—n., preposses’sion, an 
opinion formed beforehand ; bias. 

prepos’terous, a. [L. praepostérus, 
last first), absurd. 

prerogative, n. [L. pracrogativus, 
asked to vote first], a special 
right ; a privilege. 

pres‘age, 7. [Fr., from L. praesd- 
gium, a foreboding], something 
that foretells a future event ; an 
omen.—v., presage’, to fore- 
shadow ; to forewarn. 

pres’byter, n. [Gk. presbytéros, 
older], an elder in the early 
Church ; a priest in the Church 
of England; a member of a 
presbytery.—n., pres’bytery, a 
meeting of presbyters consisting 
of all the ministers of a district, 
and one elder from each con- 
gregation.—a., Presbytér’ian, 
governed by presbyters ; — %., 
a member of such a church.—n., 
Presbytér‘ianism,. 

prescionee (presh'iéns), n. [Fr., 
from L. praescientia (PRE-, scien- 
tia, knowledge)}, knowledge of 
things before they take place.— 
a., prescient, knowing before ; 
prophetic. 

prescribe’, v. [L. proescribére 
(PRE-, scribére, to write)], to lay 
down as a rule; to give as an 
order ; to write a direction for 
medicine.—n., preserip tion, a 
written direction; a right got 
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preside 
by long-continued possession or 
custom. — a@., preserip’tive, 


gained by custom or continued 


use. 
pres’ent (1) (prez’ént), a. [O0.Fr., 
from L. praesens, in sight], at 
hand or within call ; now under 
consideration ; happening or ex- 
isting now ; not past or future ; 
immediate ; ready-witted ;—n., 
the time being ; a tense of the 
verb denoting present being or 
action.—adv., pres’ently, with- 
out delay ; in a short time.—ne., 
pres’ence, being within sight 
or call ; nearness ; the person of 
a sovereign ; readiness of mind ; 
personal appearance ; pres’ence- 
cham’ber, the room in which a 
sovereign gives audience. 
present’ (2) (prézent’), v. [L. prae- 
sentdre, to hold out], to hold out 
to; to bring before one’s atten- 
tion ; to make known to ; (one- 
self) to come into the presence 
of ; to give asa gift ; to appoint 
to an office ; to point, as a gun. 
—wns., prpes’ent, something given 
as a gift; presenta’tion, act of 
presenting ; that which is pre- 
sented; right of appointing ; 
present’ment, a setting forth to 
view ; accusation by a jury. 
présen’timent, n. [L. PRE-, sen- 
tire, to feel), a feeling as of some- 
thing about to happen; fore- 
boding. 
preserve’ (prézérv’), v. [Fr., from 
L. praeservdre (PRB-, servdre)}, to 
keep safe; to ward off danger 
from ; to keep fit for food; to 
keep up, as silence or appear- 
ances ;—n., that which is pre- 
served ; a place where wild ani- 
mals are kept ; (pl.) fruits, etc., 
preserved.—., preservation, 
state of being preserved ; safety. 
—as., preservative and pre- 
serv’atory, having the power 
of preserving ;—n., that which 
preserves. . 
preside’, v. [Fr., from L. praesidére, 
to sit before], to sit in a place of 
power or authority ; to be chair- 
man ; to superintend.—ns., pres’- 
ident, one who presides; the 
chief officer of a society, etc. ; 


press 


pres’idency, the office or time 
of office of a president ; the dis- 
trict ruled by a president; a 
former British division of India. 
—da., presiden’tial. 

press (1), v. [Fr., from L. pressdére 
(premére, to press)], to lie on or 
against with weight ; to squeeze ; 
to smooth cloth ; to push with 
force ; to go forward with effort ; 
to urge on earnestly ;—., an 
instrument for pressing or 
squeezing ; a printing machine ; 
newspapers, or those who write 
for them ; a crowd of people; a 
strong demand; a closet for 
clothes, etc.—a., pressing, that 
must be attended to.—n. pres’- 
sure, of being pressed ; 
action of a great weight; un- 
pleasant weight or force ; a cause 
of distress or of difficulty. 

press (2), v. [O.Fr. prest, a loan, 
earnest-money ; from lL. prae- 
stare, to stand forward], to carry 
off by force men for service in 
the army of the navy.—n., press- 
gang, a body of sailors em- 
powered to press men. 

prestige (prestézh’), n. [Fr., from 
L. praestigium, deception], in- 
fluence or good reputation. 

presume’ (préziim’), v. [(O0.Fr., 
from L. praestimére (PRE-, siimére, 
to take)], to take for granted ; to 
do what one is not entitled to do ; 
to be too forward.—as., pre- 
saQ’mable, that may be pre- 
sumed or supposed to be true ; 
prest/ming, acting without 
permission; too forward. — n., 
presump’tion, a taking for 
granted, or the thing taken ; 
strong likelihood ; action with- 
out right or authority.—as., pre- 
sump ’tive, based on likelihood 
or inconclusive evidence; pre- 
sump’‘tious, acting with too 
much boldness; arrogant; wilful. 

présuppose’, v., to suppose be- 
forehand ; to take for granted. 


—?., presupposi’tion, that 
which is presupposed; some- 
thing taken for granted. 


pretend’, v. [Fr., from L. prae- 
” tendére (pRE-, tendére, to stretch)], 
to wy to appear what one is not ; 
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‘prey 
to put forward a claim; to put 
forward as true that which is 
false.—n., pretence’, something 
pretended ; a false appearance 4 
a sham.—né., ppeten’der ; pre- 
ten’sion, a pretending or laying 
claim to; a claim whether true 
or false ; a false show.—a., pre- 
ten‘tious (-shus), full of pre- 
tence ; trying to pass for what 
one is not ; arrogant ; conceited. 
pret’erite (preterit), a, [L. prae- 
teritus, past], past; applied to 
a tense of the verb ;—n., the past 
tense.—a., preter’itive, express- 
ing past time. 
pretermit’, v. [L. praeter, beyond ; 
mitiére, to send], to pass by ; to 
leave out.—pres. p., pretepmit- 
ting 3 p.p., pretermitted, 
preternat‘dral, a. [L. praeter, be- 
yond], beyond what is natural. 
pre’text (pré'tekst), n. (Fr., from 
L. praetexére (PRE-, texére, to 
weave)], an assumed reason ; an 
excuse. 
pretty (prit’i), a. [A.S. praettig), 
pleasing to the eye; arranged 
with taste ; considerable ; fine s 
—adv., in some degree ; rather : 
almost.—adv., pret’ tily. 
prevail’, v. [L. PRE-, valére, to be 
strong], to be very strong; to 
gain the victory ; to have the 
upper hand ; to be in foree.—n., 
prev’alence, superior strength or 
influence ; widespread practice 
or existence.—a., prev‘alent, 
very common ; widespread. 
prevapr‘icate, v. [L. praevdricdtus, 
spreading the legs in walking], 
to turn from the straight path ; 
to quibble; to equivocate.—n., 
prevarica’tion, a quibble; a 
departure from the truth. 
prevent’, v. [L. pRE-, ventum (ve- 
nire, to come)], (formerly) to go 
before; (now) to hinder; to 
keep from doing.—n., preven’- 
tion, a stopping of action; ob- 
struction ; hindrance.—a., pre- 
ven'‘tive, tending to prevent ;— 
n., that which prevents. 
pré‘vious, a. [L. PRE-, via, a way], 
going before in time. 
prey (pra), n. (O.Fr., from L. 


praeda, plunder), that which is 


price 


taken by force ; plunder ; spoil ; 
animal hunted by another for 
food ;—v., (on) to take as prey ; 
to press heavily on, as the mind. 

price (pris), n. (O.Fr. pris, from L. 
pretium ; see PRAISE), that for 
which a thing can be bought or 
sold ; the amount paid ; value ; 
reward ;—v., to put a price on ; 
to ask the price of.—a., price’- 
less, without price ; too valuable 
to have its price measured. 

prick, n. [A.S.], a sharp point ; act 
of pricking ; of being 
pricked ; a mark made by a 
point ;—v., to make a mark with 
a sharp instrument; to sting ; 
to outline by pricking ; to spur 
onward ; to raise up, as the ears. 
—n., prick’le, a little prick; a 
spine of a plant; a thorn.—a., 
prick’ly, full of prickles. 

pride, n. [A.S., from root of 
PROUD], @ high opinion of one’s 
own worth ; inability to stoop to 
anything unworthy ; coldness to- 
ward others ; that of which one 
is proud ; great show ;—v., (one- 
self) to value highly. 

priest (prést), n. [A.S., from Gk. 
presbyter], one who serves at the 
altar; a clergyman above the 
rank of a deacon ;—f., pries’tess. 
—ns., priest’eraft, the methods 
of priests, esp. those seeking 
power, etc. ; priest’hood, office 
of a priest ; the order of priests. 
—as., priest’ly, pertaining to a 
priest ; like a priest; priest- 
ridden, controlled by priests. 

prig, n. (corrupted from PRICK ?), 
one who gives himself airs. 

prim, a. (slang in origin], very neat 
and precise ;—v., to deck with 
great nicety.—pres. p., prim- 
ming; p.p., primmed.—w., 
prim ‘ness, affected neatness. 

prima donna (pré’maé don’d), n. 
{It., from L. prima domina, first 
lady], the chief female singer in 
an opera. 

pri’mal, a. [L. primus, first], first ; 
original ; chief.—a., pri‘mary, 
first in time or importance ; 
earliest ; primitive ;—x., that 
which is of chief importance.— 
adv., primarily. 


eee 
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principal 

pri’mate, n., the head bishop in 
a Church ; archbishop.—., pri’- 
macy, first position ; the office 
or rank of a primate. 

prime (1), a. [Fr., from L. primus], 
first in order of time, rank, or 
quality ; original; chief ;—mx., 
the first or the best part; full 
health.—ns., Prime Minis‘ter, 
the chief minister of a country ; 
prime num’ber, a number that 
can be divided only by itself 
without a remainder; pPpimer 
(primer or prim’ér), a first book ; 
a book for a beginner ; a small 
prayer book. 

prime (2), v. [etym.?], to put 
powder in the pan of a gun; to 
put on the first coating of paint ; 
to supply (a person) with facts. 
—n., pri’ming, the powder in 
the pan of a gun; the first coat 
of paint. 

primeval (primé’vdl), a. (L. pri- 
mus, oevum, an age], belonging 
to the earliest ages. 

prim ‘itive, a. [L. primitivus], be- 
longing to the earliest times ; 
old-fashioned ; not derived. 

primogen’itor (primdjen'itor), n. 
[L. primus, first; genitor, a 
father (gignére, to beget)], the 
first father.—n., primogen’‘i- 
ture, state of being the first-born 
or eldest ; the right of the eldest 
son to inherit. 

primor’dial, a. [L. primus, ordo, 
ORDER], first in order; existing 
from the beginning ;—n., a first 
principle. 

prim’rose, n. [0.Fr. primerole, 
from L. primila (as if from L. 
prima résa)}, a beautiful spring 
flower, common in meadows, 
ete. ;—a., pale yellow. 

prince (prins), n. [Fr., from L. 
princeps, chief], a person of the 
highest rank; a sovereign, or 
his son; the chief of any body 
of men ; —f., prin’cess. — a., 
prince’ly, pertaining to a prince ; 
of highest rank ; like a prince ; 
—adv., inthe manner of a prince. 

prin’cipal, a. [L. principdlis, chief 

(princeps)), taking the first place ; 

highest in character or import- 

ance ; chief ;—n., a head man ; 


principle 


one who acts through an agent ; 
money on which interest is paid ; 
anything of chief importance.—n., 
principality, supreme power; 
the country over which a prince 


rules. 

prin’ciple, n. (Fr. principe, from 
L. principium, a beginning), that 
upon which something rests for 
its truth and meaning; a fixed 
rule of action. 

prink, v. [akin to PRANK], to dress 
for show ; to dress up. 

print, n. [O.Fr. preinte, from L. 
premére, to PRESS], a mark made 
by pressure; any impression 
made from type; anything that 
takes or makes an impression ; 
cloth stamped with figures ;—v., 


to mark by pressure; to use 
type.—., prin’ter, one who 
prints. 


prior, a. [L., former], coming be- 
fore in time ; former ;—n., the 
person at the head of a body of 
monks ;—/., pri’oress. — ns., 
prior’ity, state of being before 
in time or rank ; precedence ; 
priory, a religious house goy- 
erned by a prior or a prioress, 

prise. See prizE (3). 

prism, n. (Gk. prisma, something 
sawn off], a solid whose ends are 
similar and parallel planes, and 
its sides parallelograms ; a piece 
of glass with triangular ends for 
separating the colours in a ray of 
light.—as., prismat’ie and pris- 
matical, like a prism ; separated 
by a prism. 

pris’on (priz’én), n. [O.Fr., from 
L. prensio (prehendére, to seize)}, 
a place in which law-breakers 
are shut up; any place of con- 
finement.—n., pris’oner, one 
who is in prison ; a soldier taken 
by an enemy. 

pristine (pris‘tin or pris’tin), a. [L. 
pristinus, ancient], belonging to 
the earliest time. 

prith’ee, int. [(i) PRAY THEE], 
(archaic) please. 

pri’vate, a. [L. privdtus (privdre, 
to make single)], pertaining to a 
single person ; apart by oneself ; 
having no public office; not 
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pro- 
soldier.—ns., privacy (pri’vdsi) 
or priv‘dsi), freedom from obser- 
vation ; retirement;  conceal- 
ment; privateer’, an armed 
private ship having authority 
from government to make war 
on an enemy’s ships ;—v., to 
sail in a privateer.—n., priva’- 
tion, state of being in want of 
something needed ;—a., priv’« 
ative, causing loss of want; 
marked by the absence of some- 
thing ;—n., a prefix or suffix 
giving a negative meaning to 
a word. 
priv’et, n. [etym. ?], a shrub much 
used for hedges. 
privilege (priv‘ilij), n. (Fr., from 
L. privilégium, a law affecting a 
single person], a benefit enjoyed 
by one or a few only ; freedom 
from a burden which others have 
to bear; advantage ;—v., to 
grant a privilege ; to exempt.— 
a., privileged. 
priv’y, a. (Fr. privé, from L. privd- 
tus}, belonging to one alone ; 
secret ; not open to all; ad- 
mitted to know a secret,—adv., 
priv‘ily.—ns., priv’ity, know- 
ledge of something not widely 
known; Priv’y Coun’eil, a 
council for advice on affairs of 
state; priv’y seal or sig’net, 
a seal used by the sovereign in 
matters of less importance. 
prize (1), n. [Fr. pris, price (priser, 
to PRAISE)], something gained by 
contest ; a reward to be striven 
for; something won by chance; 
anything worth striving for ;— 
v., to set a price on; to count 
of great value.—ns., prize’ -fight, 
a boxing match for a prize; 
prize’-ring, the ring within 
which a prize-fight takes place. 
prize (2), n. (Fr. prise, taken (L. 
prehendere, to take)], anything 
taken from an enemy in war, esp. 
aship.—uns., prize’-court,a court 
for judging prizes taken at sea ; 
prize’-money, a share of the 
value of spoils taken in war. 
prize (3) or prise, v. [Fr. as 
PRIZE (1)], to foree open with 
@ lever, 


publicly known ;—~n., a common pro-;.pref. (L.], before; in place 


probable 


of (as in PROBOSCIS, PROLOGUE, 
PROPHET, PROCONSUL). 

prob’able, a. [Fr., from L. prob- 
dbilis (probdare, to PROVE)], likely 
to be true or to happen; with 
more evidence for than against.— 
n., probability, state of being 
probable ; likelihood. — adv., 
prob’ably. 

pro’bate, n. [L. probdre, to PROVE), 
proof in court of a person’s will ; 
—a., belonging to a probate.— 
n., ppoba’tion, state of a person 
on trial (esp. for an appointment); 
(on) condition where an offender, 
instead of being punished, is 
released under supervision.—as.. 
proba’tional and proba’tion- 
ary, on probation.—n., proba’- 
tioner, a person on trial; a 
student licensed to preach. 

probe, n. [late L. proba, PROOF], an 
instrument for examining a 
wound ;—v., to examine with 
a probe ; to search thoroughly. 
—mn., prob’ity, honesty ; tried 
goodness. 

prob’lem, n. [Gk. probléma (PRro-, 
ballein, to throw)], a question 
put forward to be solyed.—as., 
roblemat’ic and problemat’- 
cal, of the nature of a problem. 

proboscis (prdbos‘is), n. [Gk. PRO- 
boskein, to feed), the elephant’s 
trunk; the tube at the mouth 
by which insects suck the juices 
of flowers. 

proceed’, v. [Fr., from L. précédére 
(pRo-, cédére, to go)], to go for- 
ward ; tocome forth ; to go from 
point to point.—ns., procé‘dure, 
manner of proceeding; a step 
taken; procee’ding, a going 
forward ; a step taken ; a trans- 
action.—. pl., pro’ceeds, re- 
sults; money got as price, 
rent, etc. 

prd‘cess (or pros’és), n. [O.Fr., 
from L. , as above), a 
moving forward ; a going from 
point to point; a series of 
actions, motions, or events; the 
proceedings in a case; a projec- 
tion on a a bone.—n., proces’- 
sion, a moving forward; a 
number marching in order. 

proclaim’, v. [Ir., from L.. pré- 
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produce 


cldmdre (PRO-, cldmdre, to ery 
out)], to make known by calling 
aloud ; to declare openly.—x., 
proclama’‘tion, notice given of 
a law or of the sovereign’s will ; 
that which is proclaimed. 
proclivity, n. [L. PRo-, clivus, a 
slope], readiness ; tendency. 
procon’sul, n. [L. PRO-, CONSUL], 
a Roman officer who acted for 
a consul; the governor of a 
province.—a., procon’sular, 
procras’tinate, v. [L. PRO-, cras, 
to-morrow], to be continually 
postponing.—»., procrastina’- 
tion, 
pro’create, v. [L. PRO-, credre, to 
CREATE], to give rise to life; to 
beget.—ns., proerea’tion, gen- 


eration ;  pro’creator. — 4@., 
pro’ere&tive, having power to 
produce. 


proc’tor, n. [L. préciirdtor, a man- 


ager], one who manages the 
affairs of another; an attorney 
in Church cases; university 


officia) in charge of discipline. 

procum’bent, a. [L. PRO-, cwmbére 
to lie], leaning forward ; lying 
on the face. 

proe’arator, n., one who manages 
the affairs of another ; a Roman 
governor; (in Scot.) public 
prosecutor. 

procure’, v. [Fr., from L. préciirdre 
(pRO-, ciirdre, to take care)), to 
get for oneself or for another ; 
to bring about.—a., procip’- 
able, that can be procured,— 
”., proctra’tion, management 
of another person’s affairs; a 
written order giving this power. 

prod, v. [etym.?], to poke with 
one’s finger, stick, etc. 

prodigal, a. [Fr., from L. pro-. 
digus), spending too much ;— 
m., one who spends more than 
he can afford.—n., prodigal ‘ity, 
a spending too much. 

prodigy (prod‘iji), n. [L. prédig- 
ium, a sign], a wonderful person 
or thing; a portent.—a., pro- 
dig’ious, marvellous ; enormous. 

produce (prédis’), v. [L. PRO-, 
dacére, to lead), to cause to be ; 
to give birth to ; to manufacture ; 
to make longer.—n., prod’uce, 


proem 393 prohibit 
that which is produced; agri- price; any addition of value ; 
cultural product.—a., produ’- —v., to be of service to ; to get 


cible, that can be produced or 
brought into view.—ns., prod’- 
uct, anything produced ; result ; 
(math.) the amount got by 
multiplying ; produce’tion, that 
which is produced or yielded.— 
a., ppodue’tive, having the 
power of producing ; fertile. 
pro’‘em, n. [O.Fr., from L. pro- 
oemium, an introduction], some- 
thing that introduces ; a preface. 
profane’, a. [Fr., from L. pré- 
fdnus, not sacred), pertaining to 


things not sacred; misusing 
sacred things; taking God’s 
name in vain; wicked; irrev- 


erent ;—v., to put to a wrong 
use.—ns., profana’tion, irrev- 
erent treatment ; profane’ness 
and profan‘ity, state of being 
profane ; irreverent language. 

profess’, v. (L. préfessus (profitéri)), 
to state one’s belief openly ; to 
own or admit freely ; to confess 
publicly ; to set up a claim to.— 
a., professed (préfest’), openly 
declared.—n.,_ profes’sion, a 
declaration of one’s belief ; busi- 
ness or work; the persons in a 
profession ; a taking on of relig- 
ious vows.—a., profes’sional, 
pertaining to or engaged in a 
profession ;—n., a person who 
lives by some art or calling.— 
n., prpofes’sor, the principal 
teacher of a subject in a univer- 
sity ; profes’sorship, the office 
ofa professor.—a., professorial. 

prof’fer, v. [O.Fr. pRO-, offrir, L. 
offerre, to OFFER], to hold out ; 
to offer to give ;—mn., an offer 
made ; a proposal. 

proficient (prdfish’ént), a. (L. pro- 
Sicére, to advance}, well advanced 
in knowledge or skill; able to 
do what is required ;—n., one 
who is well skilled.—n., pro- 
fleiency, state of being pro- 
ficient. 

pro’file (-f2l or profil), n. [Tt., from 
profilare (pro-, L. filum, a 
thread)], an outline; the side 
view of a head. 

profit, n. (Fr., from L. préfectus], 
excess of selling price over cost 


advantage ; 
profitable, 


to bring good.—as., 
bringing gain or 
profit; helpful; prof‘itless, 
bringing no gain; doing no 
good.—n., profiteer’, one who 
makes excessive profits. 

profligate, a. (L.-prdéfligdre, to 
cast down], openly wicked ;—n., 
@ person given up to evil courses. 
—n., prof'ligacy. 

profound’, a. [Fr., from L. pro- 
fundus, deep], very deep; very 
learned ; deeply felt.—ns., pro- 
found’ness and profun‘dity, 
depth of learning or feeling. 

profuse (-fiis’), a. [L. PRO-, fundére, 
to pour], pouring out freely ; 
lavish.—s., profuse’ness and 
profusion (proft'zhén), extrava- 
gance ; rich supply. 

progen‘itor, n. [O.Fr., from L. 
proégignere (PRO-, gignere)], a fore- 
father ; an ancestor. 

progeny (proj’éni), n. [O.Fr., from 
L. prégenies), children ; deacen- 
dants. 

prognos’‘tic, n. [O.Fr., from Gk. 
prognéstikon}, that which fore- 
tells; a sign of the future ;— 
a., foretelling ; foreshowing.— 
v., prognos’ticate, to foretell 
from signs.—n., prognostica’- 
tion, power of foretelling by pre- 
sent signs ; a sign of the future. 

programme (prd’grdm) or pro- 
gram, n. [{Ir., from Gk. pro- 
gramma}, a plan of the business 
of a society ; a list of items to 
be performed at an entertain- 
ment. 

PPo’gress n. [L. prdgressus (pré- 
grédi, to go forward)], a moving 
forward; a getting nearer to 
what is aimed at; a growing 
better ; motion from place to 
place.—v., progress’, to move 
forward ; to improve.—n., pro- 
gres’sion, a passing from point 
to point ; a regular increase or 
decrease ; a series of chords in 
music.—a., progres’sive, mov- 
ing forward ; showing progress. 

prohib’it, v. [L. prdhibitus (préhi- 
bére, to hinder)], to stop from 
going on; to forbid.—n., PPro- 


project 
hibition, act of prohibiting ; an 
order against (esp. sale of alco- 
hol); interdict.—as., prohib’- 
itive and prohib’itory, tending 
to prohibit ; making impossible. 
proj’ect, n. [Fr., from L. prdjicére, 
to cast forward], something pro- 
posed ; a plan to be carried out. 
—v., project’, to throw forward ; 
to put forward plans; to draw 
the shape of ; to stand out be- 
fore.—a., projec’tile, thrown or 
east. forward ;—n., a body fired 
from a gun; missile.—s., pro- 
jee’tion, act of throwing for- 
ward; a part jutting out; a 
plan or drawing on a flat sur- 
face ; projec’tor, one who forms 
schemes ; apparatus for project- 
ing rays of light. 
pro’late, a. [L. pro-, ldtus, carried}, 
(of a sphere) lengthened towards 


the poles. 
prolegom’enon, n. [Gk. PRO-, 
legoménon, something said], a 


learned introduction ; (pl.) pro- 
legom’ena. 

prolep’tic and prolep’tical, as. 
(Gk. pro-, lépsis, a seizing], dated 
or coming too soon ; anticipating. 

proletarian, a. [L. prdlétdrius, a 
Roman citizen of the lowest 
class], pertaining to the poorest 
class ; vulgar.—n., proletariat, 
the labouring classes. 

prolific, a. [Fr., from L. prdles, 
oftspring ; -Fy)], bringing forth 
numerous offspring ; producing 
much fruit; bringing about 
results. 

pro’lix (or proliks’). a. [L. prd- 
licus, flowing beyond bounds], 
going on too long; long and 
wordy ; verbose. — n., prolix’- 
ity, wordiness; tediousness ; 
verbosity. 

proloc’itor, n. [L. pRo-, loqui, to 
speak], one who speaks for 
others ; the president of a meet- 
ing of clergy. 

prologue (prd’log), n. [Fr., from 
Gk. prologos (PRO -, logos, speech)], 
introduction to a speech, poem, 
or play. 

prolong’, v. [Fr., from L. prdlon- 
gare (PRO-, longus, LONG)], to 
make longer ; to cause to go on 


prong 


for a longer time.—n., prolon- 
ga’tion, extension in space or 
time ; that which is added. 

promenade (proménad’), n. [Fr., 
from promener, to walls], a walk 
for pleasure, show, or exercise ; 
a public walk ;—v. (promendd 
or -dd), to walk for pleasure. 

prominent, a. [Fr., from L. 
prominens, jutting out], standing 
out; easily and clearly seen ; 
distinguished. — mn. prom’- 
imence, state of being pro- 
minent ; projecting point; dis- 
tinction. 

promis’ciious, a. [L. PRO-, mis- 
cére, to MIX], mixed together ; 
confused ; used without restric- 
tion ; common.—ns., promis’- 
eflousness, promiscuity. 

promise (promis), n. [L. PRO-, 
missus, sent], a person’s word 
that he will give, do, or keep 
from doing, something; that 
which is promised ;—v., to give 
one’s word, ete. ; to cause hope 
or expectation.—as., prom‘is- 
ing, giving hope ; prom’issory, 
containing a promise or binding 
declaration, 

promontory, n. [L. prémontorium 
(PRO-, mons, & MOUNTAIN)], a high 
rock or point of land stretching 
out into the sea. 

promote’, v. [L. PRO-, movére, to 


move], to forward; to help 
growth or prosperity ; to raise 
higher.—n., prpomo’tion, ad- 


vancement ; encouragement. 
prompt, a. [Ir., from L. promptus, 
ready], ready to act ; done with- 
out hesitation and at the right 
time ;—v., to move to action ; 
to remind a speaker or an actor 
when at a loss.—ns., promp’- 
titude and prompt’ness, quick- 
ness of decision and action. 
promulgate, v. [L. prémulgdre to 
make known], to proclaim; to 
spread abroad.—n., promulga’- 
tion, a declaration in public. 
prone, a. [L. prénus, leaning for- 
ward], bending forward ; lying 
face downwards; lying fiat; 
inclined to.—n., prone’ness. 
prong, n. [etym.?], a sharp- 
pointed instrument; the point 


pronoun 

of a fork, ete.—a., pronged, 
having sharp points. 

pro‘noun, n. [PRO-], a word used 
instead of a noun.—da., PPO- 
nom ‘inal, 

pronounce (prdnouns’), v. {O.Fr. 
from L. pronuncidre), to speak 
distinctly ; to articulate ; to give 
the proper sound or accent to ; 
to declare ; to affirm.—a., Ppro- 
nounced’, emphatic; decided. 
—n., prponounce’ment, an ex- 
pression of opinion.——a., PPro- 
noun’cing, giving or marking 
pronunciation.—%., pronuncia’- 
tion, distinct speaking ; correct 
utterance. 

proof, n. (O.Fr., from L. proba, 
from probare, to PROVE], that 
which shows a thing to be good 
and true; any means of testing 
truth ; facts or arguments which 
produce belief, unyielding firm- 
ness ; a first printing from type 
on which corrections may be 
made ;—a., used in testing ; 
able to stand firm ; of a certain 
strength (of alcoholic liquors). 

prop, 7. [etym. ?), that on which 
something rests ;—v., to support. 
—pres. P., Propping; P-P., 
propped. 

propagate, v. [L. propagare, to 
fix down with pegs], to multiply 
plants by new shoots ; to in- 
crease ; to produce young 5 to 
spread abroad ; to diffuse.—#s., 
propaga’tion, multiplication of 
plants or animals; the spread- 
ing abroad of knowledge, etc.; 
propagan’da, systematic efforts 
to spread opinions ; propagan’- 
dist. 


[L. pro-, pellére}, to 
drive forward ; to press on by 
force.—pres. p., propelling ; 
p.p., propelled.—xns., propel’- 
lent, explosive that propels shell 
from gun; prpopel’ler, the 
screw of a steamship, aeroplane, 
etc. 

propens’‘ity, n. [Li. PRO-, pendére, 
to hang], bent of mind ; inclina- 
tion to good or evil ; tendency. 

prop’er, a. (O.Fr., from L. pro- 
prius], belonging to one’s own 
self; fitted for one only; right 


propel’, tv. 
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proposition 


and becoming.—adv., prop/er- 
ly, in a right or becoming way. 

prop’erty, x., that which is a 
person’s own; right of posses- 


sion and use; ownership ; 
estate. 
proph’et, n. [0.Fr., from Gk. 


prophétés (PRO-, and root of 
phémi, I say)], one who speaks 
in God’s name; one who fore- 
tells ;—f., proph’etess. — n., 
prophecy (prof’ési), a foretell- 
ing; that which is foretold; a 
book of prophecies.—v., DPPO- 
ph’esy, to utter prophecies ; to 
interpret.—as., prophet‘ie and 
prophet’iecal. 
propin’quity, n. [O.Fr., from L. 
propinguus, near], nearness in 
place, time, or relationship ; 
neighbourhood ; affinity. 
propitious (prdpish’is), a. [L. 
propitius, favourable}, well -dis- 
posed; willing and ready to 
help ; favourable.—t., propi’- 
tiate, to make atonement ; to 
win over.—n., ppopitia’tion, 
act of propitiating ; something 
offered to win back favour ; the 
atoning sacrifice of Christ.—a., 
propi'tiatory, fitted to atone. 
propor’tion (-shdn), n. [Fr., from 
L. prdportio (pRo-, portio, a 
PORTION)], the size or quantity 
of one thing compared with that 
of another; ratio; just share ; 
fitness of parts ; (math.) the rule 
of three ; fair share ;—v., to fit 
as to size or quantity ; to divide 
justly.—as., propor’tionable 5; 
propor’tional, having the var- 
ious parts proportioned ; having 
the same proportion ;—%., one 
of the numbers or quantities in 
a proportion.—a., propor’tion- 
ate, fitted according to propor- 
tion ;—v., to adjust in propor- 
tion. 
propose’, v. [Fr. proposer], to bring 
forward for consideration; to 
have in one’s mind to do; to 
form a plan; to offer marriage. 
—n., proposal, that which is 
offered for consideration ; a plan 
or scheme ; an offer of marriage. 
proposition (-zish’én), nm. {Fr., 
from L. prépositio (PRO-, pOnére, 


propound 


to put)], that which is offered 
for consideration ; a proposal ; 
a complete statement ; (math.) 
something to be solved or proved 
true.—a., proposi’tional, per- 
taining to or of the nature of a 
proposition, 

propound’, v. [L. prdpénére, to 
lay before (PRO-, pénére, to put)]), 
to offer for consideration ; to 
propose. 

propri’etor, n. [late L. proprietar- 
ius, from proprietas, PROPERTY], 
one who has property of his own ; 
the person to whom anything 
belongs ;—f., propri’etress and 
propri’etrix. — a., propri‘et- 
apy, belonging to an owner.— 
n., propri’ety, agreement with 
fixed rules or customs ; seem- 
liness ; right of possession, 

propulsion, 7. [see PROPEL], 
power of propelling.—a., pro- 
pul’sive, tending to propel. 

Propogue (prdrég’), v. [Fr., from 
L. prorogdre (PRO-, rogdre, to 
ask)], to put off to another time 
or season ; to adjourn.—pres. p., 
proroguing ; p.y., provogued, 
—n., proroga’tion, adjourn- 
ment. 

proscenium (prdsé’niwm), n. [Gk. 
PRO-, skéné, SCENE], the part of 
the stage in front of the curtain. 

proseribe’, v. [L. pRO-, scribére, to 
write], to exhibit the names of 
persons doomed to death; to 
put beyond the protection of the 
law ; to forbid ; to denounce.— 
n., proserip’tion, a dooming to 
death, banishment, ete.; pro- 
hibition.—a., proserip’tive, con- 
sisting in, or of the nature of, 
proscription. 

prose (préz), n. [Fr., from L. prosa, 
for proversa, straightforward], 
plain speech or writing ; every- 
day Janguage; language not 
arranged in verse ;—a., in the 
form of prose; not poetical ; 
dull ;—v., to speak or write in 
a dull, spiritless way.—as., pro- 
Baie (prdézd’ik), like prose; not 
poetical; wanting in interest ; 
pro’sy, dull; commonplace.— 
adv., prosaically. 

pros’ecute, v. (L. prosecdius (pro- 
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séqui, to PURSUE], to follow after 
with a view to get or to accom- 
plish ; to bring before a court 
of law ; to pursue by law.—ns., 
prosecu’tion, a following after, 
ete. ; the carrying on of a case 
against a person; ppos’ecttor, 
one who prosecutes; one who 
earries on an action ;—f., pros’. 
ech ‘° 

proselyte (pros‘élit), n. [ Gk. pros-, 
to ; root of elthein, to come}, one 
who has gone over from one 
religion to another; a convert. 
—v., proselytize’, to make 
proselytes.—n., pros’elytism. 

pros’ody, n. (Gk. prosddia, a song 
to an accompaniment (pros-, to ; 
6dé, a song)), that part of gram- 
mar which treats of the quaatity 
of syllables in verse and the laws 
of verse. 

pros’pect, n. [L. prospicére, to 
look forward], a looking forward ; 
that which the eye sees at one 
time ; a wide view ; that which 
is hoped for ; ground of hope or 
expectation ;—v. (prospect’), to 
look for ; to explore; to make 
a search.—n., prospec’tion.—a., 
prospec’tive, looking to the 
future; in view; acting with 
foresight.—ns., ppospee’tor, one 
who searches for gold, ete. * 
prospec’tus, a plan of some- 
thing proposed ; an outline of a 
book ; a scheme. 

pros’per, v. [Fr., from L. prosper, 
according to hope], to get what 
arte to make or to 

@ succe; —n., prposper’ity, 

state of getting on; success in 
life ; good fortune.—a., pros’- 
perous, doing well ; successful ; 
helping to bring prosperity. 

pros‘titute, v. [L. prostituére, to 
expose], to offer for sale for a 
bad use; to give up to low and 
unworthy purposes ;—a., openly 
given up to wicked purposes ;— 
n., & woman who gives herself 
out for hire; any person who 
does base things for hire.—xns., 
prostitu’tion, practice of pros- 
tituting ; use for base purposes ; 
life of a prostitute. 

pros’trate, a. (L. prostrdius (pro, 
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forward ; sternére, to lay fiat)), 
lying on the ground; at the 
mercy of another; in a posi- 
tion of prayer or reverence ; 
thoroughly weak ;—v., to lie 
fiat; to overthrow; (oneself) 
to fall down in humility; to 
deprive of strength.—n., pros- 
tra’tion, a kneeling in prayer ; 
great loss of strength. 

protagonist, n. [Gk. prota, first ; 
agonistes, an actor), chief actor in 
adrama or story ; chief supporter 
of any cause. 

protean (pré‘tidn or proté’an), a. 
[Préteus, the god of the sea], 
taking different shapes; very 
variable. 

protect’, v. [L. PRO-, tegére, to 
cover], to keep off danger or 
harm from; to keep in safety; 
to benefit home trade of a country. 
—ns., protee’tion, act of pro- 
tecting, or state of being pro- 
tected ; that which protects ; the 
taxing of foreign goods; a 
written guarantee of safety; a 
passport; pProtec’tionist, one 
who favours taxes on imported 
goods.—a., protec’tive, grant- 
ing protection.—x., protec’tor, 
one who protects ; the governor 
of a kingdom during king’s 
minority or absence ;—f., PPo- 
tee’tress and protec’trix.—xns., 
protee‘torate, government by a 
protector ; power of a larger 
country to guard and guide a 
smaller one ; protec’torship. 

protégé (protdzhd’), n. (Fr. pro- 
téger, to PROTECT], one under the 
eare of another; @ pupil; a 
ward ;—f., protégée. 

pro’tein (prd’tén) or proteid, n., 
a compound of carbon, oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, and sulphur 
found in all living bodies and 
entering into the composition of 
all anima] foods. 

protest’, v. [Fr., from L. prétestari 
(pro-, # sfis, a witness)], to speak 
or write strongly (against).—~n., 
pro’test, a strongly worded ob- 
jection ; a note onan unpaid bill. 

Prot’estant, n. [Fr. protester], one 
who protests ; one of those who, 
in 1529, protested against an 
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edict of the Diet of Spires; one 
who opposes the authority of the 
Romish Church ;—a., protesting. 
—ns., Protestantism, the posi- 
tion and beliefs of Protestants ; 
protesta’tion, a strong declara- 
tion, esp. of disagreement. 
pro’to-, pref. [Gk.], first ; earliest ; 
chief (as in PROTOPLASM). 
pro’tocol, n. (O0.Fr., from Gk. 
protokolion, a first leaf glued on 
to a manuscript], the first copy 
of any deed, ete. ; a rough draft ; 
a diplomatic agreement. 
pro’‘tomartyr, n. [PROTO-, MAR- 
TYR), the first martyr ; Stephen, 
the first Christian martyr. 
pro’ton, n. (Gk. protos, first], the 
particle of an atom carrying a 
positive charge of electricity. 
pro‘toplasm, mn. [Gk. PROTO-, 
plasma, form], living matter ; 
the simplest form of life.—a., 
protoplas’mic. 
pro’totype, n. [Fr., from Gk. 
prétotupon’ (PROTO-, TYPE], the 
model from which anything is 
copied ; exemplar; pattern.—as., 
pro’totypal ; prototyp’ical. 
ppdtozo’a, n. [proTo-, Gk. a, 
animals], the lowest and simplest 
class of animal life. 
protract, v. [L. PRO-, trahére, to 
draw], to draw out or lengthen 
in time ; to prolong ; to draw to 
a scale.—ns., protrac’tion, a 
drawing out or continuing ; 
delay ; the making of a plan 
on paper; protrac’tor, an in- 
strument for measuring angles. 
protrude’, v. [L. pro-, iriidére, to 
thrust], to push forward; to 
stick out.—n., protru’sion. 
protu’berent, a. [L. PRO-, tiber, 
a swelling], swelling out; bulg- 


ing.—n., protu’berance, any 
swelling ; a tumour.—tv., PPo- 
tu’berate. 


proud, a, [A.S.], thinking highly or 
too highly of oneself ; despising 
others ; giving reason for pride ; 
magnificent.—adv., proudly, 
in a proud manner. 

prove (proov), v. [ir., from L. pro- 
bare], to show to be good or true ; 
to make trial of ; to apply a test 
to ; to turn out to be, 


provender 


prov’ender, n. [0.Fr., from L. 
praebenda, an allowance (see PRE- 
BEND)], food for animals; fodder. 

prov’erb, x. [F'r., from L. prover- 
bium (PRO-, verbum, a word)], a 
short and forcible statement of a 
well-known truth ; a saying that 
is in everybody’s mouth,—a.. 
prover’bial, in the form of a 
proverb ; widely spoken of. 

provide’, v. [L. pro-, vidére, to 
sec], to make ready beforehand ‘ 
to get what is needed; to pro- 
cure supplies ; to take measures - 
—conj., ppovided (that), on con- 
dition that.—uns., Prov‘idence, 
God Himself, God’s care for 
His creatures ; care for what is 
to come; providence, careful 
management.—as., prov’ident, 
making ready for the future ‘ 
careful ; economical; provi- 
den‘tial, done by Divine Pro- 
vidence ; fortunate.—n., provi- 
sion (provizh’dn), a making ready 
for the future; that which is 
made ready; (oflen plural) a 
stock of food ; a clause of a bill 
or a deed ;—v., to supply with 
provisions.—a., provi'sional, 
serving only for the time.—n., 
provi’so, a clause making a con- 
dition in an agreement ss OBE, 
provisos, 

province, n. [I'r., from L. prd- 
vincia], a main division of a state 
or empire ; the duty entrusted 
to a person; a department of 
knowledge ; pl., country at a 
distance from the eapital.—a., 
provin’cial (-shdl), pertaining to 
a province ; showing the manner 
of a province ; countrified ;—n., 
a person belonging to a province ; 
a superintendent of monasteries. 
—., provin’cialism, a manner 
marking the people of a province. 

provoke’, v. [O.lr., from L. pro- 
vocdre (PRO-, vocdre, to call)|, to 
call forth ; to rouse to action ; to 
stir up anger and passion.—n., 
provoca’tion, that which stirs 
to action or rouses anger ; incite- 
ment ; insult.—a., provoc’ative. 
causing provocation. 

prov’ost, n. [A.S., from L. prae- 
positis, at the head of], the chief 
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magistrate of a Scottish town or 
city ; the head of a college or of 
a cathedral ; provost-marshal 
(provd’), military police official. 
—n., prov’ostship, 

prow, 2. [Fr., from L. préra ?], the 
fore part of a ship ; a ship itself. 

prow’ess (prow’es), n. [I'r. prowesse, 
same root as PROUD], great 
bravery ; valour. 

prowl, v. (E., etym. ?], to wander 
about, esp. in search of prey or 
booty. 

prox’imate, a. [L. proximus, 
next], close by; side by side ; 
next, immediately before or 
after.—n., proxim‘ity, near- 
ness in time, place, or blood.— 
adv., prox’imo, in the next 
month (often written proz.), 

prox’y, n. [a contraction of B. 
procuracy], one who acts for 
another, or the written right by 
which he does so. 


prude (prood), n. [Fr. prude, 
chaste], a woman of  over- 
sensitive modesty; a woman 


who affects to be more modest 
than others.—ns., pria’dery and 
prii’dishness, the manners of a 
prude; primness.—a., priv’ 
like a prude ; over-modest, 

prudent (proo’dént), a. [L. pri- 
dens}, looking to the future ; 
thinking well before speaking or 
acting ; careful; economical.— 
”., pru’denee, carefulness in 
thought and action ; discretion 4 
caution.—a., ppuden’tial (-shdl). 

prune (1) (proon), n. (L. priinum, 
a plum], a dried plum. 

prune (2) (proon), v. [O.Fr. proig- 
ner, ctym. ?], to cut away useless 
shoots and branches; to trim 
or dress by cutting, 

prunel’la, 7. [etym. 7], a kind of 
woollen cloth, usually black, 

prunel’lo, n. [It., from L. prinun, 
@ PRUNE], a fine kind of prune. 

prurient (proor’iént), a. [L. prii- 
rire, to itch], itching with desire, 
—ns., prur‘ienes and prur’- 
ieney, an unhealthy desire. 

pry, v. | M.E. prien, to peep], to try 
to see into something ; to look 
or examine inquisitively. 

psalm (sam), n. [Gk psalmos, a 


pseudo- 
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touching (of the harp-strings)], a; pub’lie, a. [Fr., from L. piblicus 


sacred song; one of the hymns 
forming the Book of Psalms.— 
ns., psal’mist (sal’mist or sam’- 
ist), one who composes psalms ; 
psalmody (sa’- or sal’médi), the 
art or practice of singing psalms ; 
a collection of psalms ; Psal’ter 
(saul’tér), the Book of Psalms ; 
a rosary of a hundred and fifty 
beads; psal’tery, a Jewish 
stringed musical instrument. 

pseu‘do- (sii’do), pref. [Gk. pseu- 
dés), false ; make-believe ; pre- 
tended.—n., pseu’/donym [Gk. 
onyma, & name], a false name 
used by an author; a nom de 
guerre. 

pshaw, ini. [imit.], expression of 
contempt. 

psychiatrist (siki’atrist) [Gk. 
psyché, the soul], 2., doctor who 
specializes in mental diseases.— 
n., psychi’atry, science of the 
treatment of mental diseases. 

psy’chie or psy’chieal (s?’ kikdl), a. 
(Gk. psyché, the soul], pertaining 
to the soul or the living principle 
in man. 

psycho-analysis (siko-ana'lisis), n., 
the treatment of mental disorder 
by investigating the conditions 
that lie behind the conscious 
mind.—v., psy’cho-analyse, 

psychol’ogy (sifol’dji), n. [Gk. 
psiuché, -LOGY}, the science of the 
nature of the human mind.—a., 
psycholog’ical, pertaining to 
psychology.—n., psychol’ogist, 
one who studies psychology. 

ptar’migan (tar’migdan), n. | Gael.), 
a mountain grouse with feathered 
eet. 


ptomaine (fdmdn’), n. [Gk. ptoma, 
a corpse], poison found in decay - 
ing matter. 

pu’berty, n. [Fr., from L. pabertas, 
maturity of age (pibes, man- 
hood)], the age at which boy- 
hood or girlhood ends. 

pubes’cent (piibes’ént), a. (L. pa- 
bescens), arriving at manhood ; 
(of plants and insects) covered 
with fine soft hairs.—n., pubes’- 
cence, state of having arrived 
at manhood ; puberty : fine soft 
hairs on plants or insects. 
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(popiilus, the PEOPLE)], pertain- 
ing to the people; affecting a 
whole people ; known to or seen 
by all; free to all ;—n., the 
people of a nation, city, or dis- 
trict—ns., pub‘liean [L. pub- 
licdnus), (formerly) one who 
collected the Roman taxes ; 
(now) the keeper of an inn, or a 
public-house ; publica’tion, act 
of publishing or making known ; 
preparation and sending out of 
a@ book for sale; that which is 
published or offered for sale ; 
pub‘lic-house, a licensed place 
for the sale of intoxicationg 
liquors ; an inn ortavern ; pub- 
li’eity, state of being known to 
all.—a., pub‘lie-spir’ited, desir- 
ing to advance the interests of 
the public. 

pub’‘lish, v. [Fr., from L. publi- 
edre), to make public; to offer 
a book, ete., for sale or distribu- 
tion ; to put into circulation.— 
n., pub‘lisher. 

puce (pis), n. [Fr., from L. pilex, 
a flea], brownish purple. 

Puck, n. [A.S. pica], a mischievous 
spirit or fairy. 

puck’er, v. [akin to poxKE], to 
gather into small folds; to 
wrinkle ;—n., a fold or wrinkle. 

pudding (pud’ing), n. [M.E., 
etym.?], a dish composed of 
flour, milk, sugar, eggs, etc. ; 
an intestine of an animal filled 
with meat, ete. 

puddle, n. [from A.S. pudd, a 
ditch], a small pool of dirty 
water; a mixture of clay and 
sand impervious to water ;— 
v., to make muddy; to make 
impervious to water ; to change 
cast-iron into wrought-iron.— 
ns., pud‘dler, pud’dling. 

pu’erile, a. [L. puerilis, belonging 
to a boy], pertaining to children ; 
childish ; trifling.—n., pueril’- 
ity, childishness ; silliness. 

puff, v. [E., imit.], to blow with a 
short, quick blast ; to swell with 
air; to breathe hard; to fill 
with pride ; to praise too highly ; 
—n., a short blast of air, smoke, 
ete.; small pad for applying 
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powder to the skin; light v., to beat as the blood-vessels 
pastry ; undue _— praise.—a., do; to throb.—v., pul’sate, to 
puf’fy, swelled out : 


inflated. 

puffin, n. (etym. ?], a sea-bird. 

pug, v. (etym. ?1, a small kind of 
dog with a short nose, 

pugilism (pa‘jiliem), n. [L. pugil, 
a boxer], the art of fighting with 
the fists.—n., pu’gilist. 

pugna’cious (-shis), a. [L. pug- 
naz), fond of fighting ; quarrel- 
some.—n., pugnae’ity, inclina- 
tion to fight. 

puis’ne (pi'ni),a.[O.Fr. puis, after ; 
né, born], younger or lower in 
rank, applied to judges or courts. 

puissant (pwé’sant), a. [Fr., from 
Low L. possens, L. potens, 
powerful], powerful; strong.— 
n., puissance, power ; strength. 

puke, v. [etym.?], to spew or 
vomit. 


pule, v. [imit.?], to whine like 
@ weakly child. 

pull (pul), v. [A.S.], to draw to- 
wards or after; to gather, as 
fruit ; to row a boat ;—n., act 
of pulling; that by which a 
thing can be pulled ; an effort. 

pul/let (pul’ét), mn. (O.¥r., from L. 
pullus), a young hen or chicken. 

pulley (pul’i), n. (O.I'r., from Gk. 
polos, ® POLE (2)?], a@ small 
wheel over which a rope passes 
for lifting weights. 

Pullman, n. [inventor’s name}, a 
large railway sleeping or saloon 
carriage, 

pul’monary, a. [L. pulmondrius 
(pulmo, a lung)), belonging to or 
affecting the lungs. 

pulp, n. [L. pulpa, fieshy sub- 
stance], the fleshy part of a body 
or a fruit; any soft mass.—a., 
pul’py.—7., pulpwood, wood 
such a8 spruce, poplar, etc., 
which supplies pulp for the 
making of paper. 

pulpit (pool’pit), n. [L. pulpitum, 
a stage], a raised and enclosed 
space in a church, from which 
the sermon is delivered. 

pulse (1) (pills), n. [O.¥r., from L. 
pulsus (pulsdre, to beat)}, the 
beating of the heart, as felt in the 
blood-vessels near the surface ; 
any measured beat; a throb ;— 


throb or beat.—n., pulsa’tion, 
a beating or throbbing; a 
measured beat.—as., pul’sative 
and pul’satory, beating like a 


pulse, 
pulse (2) (pils), n. [L. puls, pot- 
J], grains or seeds of beans, 


peas, ete. 

pul’verize, v. [L. pulvis, powder], 
to grind to powder; to become 
dust, 

pu’'ma, . [Poru.], a large American 
animal of the cat kind, of a brown 
or reddish colour ; cougar. 

pum ‘ice (pim’is), n. [O.Fr., from 
L. pumec], a light and spongy 
stone formed of lava, used for 
smoothing and polishing. 

pump (1), 2. [prob. trom Ger, 
pumpe)], a machine for raising 
water or for expelling air ;—v., 
to raise by a pump; to work a 
pump; (slang) to get informa- 
tion by asking artful questions. 

pump (2), n. [etym. ?], a thin-soled 
shoe for dancing. 

pump’‘kin, ns. [earlier pumpion, 
Ir. pompon, from Gk. pépdn, 
ripe], a kind of gourd. 

pun, v. [etym.?], to play upon 
words of the same sound but of 
different meanings ;—n., a play 
upon words.——pres. p., punning ; 
p.p., punned.—-n., pun’ster, one 
who makes puns. 

punch (1), v. [Fr., from L. pun- 
gére, to prick], to pierce with a 
steel instrument; to beat or 
bruise with the fists ;—n., a tool 
for stamping or piercing holes. 

punch (2), . [Hind. panch, five 2], 
@ drink made up of five parts— 
spirit, water, lemon-juice, sugar, 
and spice, 

Punch (3) or Punchinel'lo, n. [It. 
pulcinello, a little chicken], a 
puppet with a hump-back and 
a large nose. 

punch’eon (piinch’én), n. [O.Fr., 
from L. punetio (pungére, to 
prick)], a tool for stamping or 
piercing holes ; a large cask hold- 
ing from 72 to 120 gallons of 
liquid. 

punctilio (inkid'id), . [Sp., 


punctual 


point in conduct or ceremony.— 
a., punetil’ious, very nice or 
exact; attending to the smallest 
particulars of behaviour. 

pune’tial, a. [L. punctum, a 
POINT], coming or ready at the 
right time ; neither too soon nor 
too late.—n., puncthal ‘ity, state 
or habit of being punctual.—adv., 
punce’tially. 

punc’tiate, v. to mark with points; 
to divide written matter by marks 
or stops; to mark the proper 
pauses.—., punctda’tion, art 
of punctuating. 

pune’ture, x. [L. puncifira (from 
pungere, to prick)], a hole made 
by a sharp point ; a slight wound ; 
—v., to pierce ; to make a slight 
wound in. 

pundit, ». [Hind., from Skt.], a 
learned man in India; any 
learned man (playfully). 

pun’gent, a. [L. pungére, to prick], 
sharp to the taste or smell ; 
sharply painful to the mind or 
feelings ; stinging. — 7., pun’- 
geney, sharpness of taste or 
smell ; power to pain the mind. 

Pu’nie, a. [L. Panicus, Phoenician], 
belonging to Carthage or its 
people ; treacherous. 

pun‘ish, v. [Fr., from L. punire, to 
punish], to inflict pain or loss for 
wrong-doing ; to chastise; to 
impose a penalty.—a., pun‘ish- 
able, liable to be punished.—n., 
pun‘ishment, pain or loss suf- 
fered for wrong-doing ; penalty 
imposed by a court; chastise- 
ment.—a., pu’nitive, giving or 
causing punishment. 

pun’kah (ping’kd), n. (Hind.], a 
large fan for cooling the air, amet 
in India. 

punt (1), ». [A.S., from L. ponto, 
prob. C.], a flat-bottomed boat 
for shallow water ;—v., to move 
a boat by pushing with a pole 
against the bottom of the stream. 

punt (2), v. and n., kick football 
before it reaches the ground. 

punter, n., a regular gambler of 
horse -racing. 
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pipa, 
a doll], a young dog or seal ;—+., 
to bring forth pups.—pres. p. 
pupping ; p.p., pupped.—ns., 
pup’py, a young dog; a con- 
ceited young fellow. 

pu’pa, n. [L. pilpa, a child], an 
insect in a sheath passing from \ 
the caterpillar to the butterfly 
state ; (pl.) pu’pae. 

pu’pil, n. [Fr., from L. pupillus, a 
little boy], a boy or a girl under 
the care of a guardian ; one still 
at school ; a minor ; the central 
part of the eye.—n., pu’pillage 
or pu’pilage (-ij), state or time 
ot being a pupil. 

pup’pet, n. [O.Fr., from L. piipa, 
a doll], a small jointed doll moved 
by wires ona toy stage ; a person 
who acts as another tells him.—- 
n., Pup’petry, performance by 
puppets. 


pur’blind, a. {for pure-blind?], 
nearly blind ; stupid. 

pur‘chase, v. [(O.Fr. pur, for; 
chasser, to CHASE], to get by 


paying a price ; to get in return 
for work or risk ; to gain power 
for moving a heavy body ;—n., 
the act of buying; something 
bought ; advantage in moving a 
heavy body.—a., pur’chasable, 
that may be purchased. 

pure, a. (O.Fr., from L. parus!] free 
from stain or mixture; alto- 
gether clean ; free from sin or 
fault ; guileless ; innocent ; per- 
tect.—ns., pure’ness and pir’- 
ity, state of being pure.—v., 
par’ify, to make pure ; to grow 
pure; to free from sin or un- 
cleanness. —ns., prifica’tion, 
act of purifying; a cleansing 
from guilt.or uncleanness ; par’- 
ism, freedom from mixture ; 
over nicety in the use of words ; 
pir‘ist ; Pir’itan, one of those 
who tried to make the Church 
of England purer and simpler ; 
one who is very strict in conduct. 
—as., piritan‘ie and puritan’- 
ical, like a Puritan; rigid ; 
strict.—n., Par‘itanism, beliefs 
and practices of the Puritans. 


pu'ny, a. [PUISNE), of small size or | pur’gatory, n. [Fr., from L. pur- 
gatorius, cleansing), a state or 


strength ; not fully developed. 
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place in which the souls of men 
are said to undergo a cleansing 
process after death; a state of 
inisery. 
purge (perj), v. [Fr., from L pur- 
gare (parus, PURE)], to make or to 
become clear or clean; to take 
away what is impure or offensive ; 
to clear from guilt or accusation ; 
to clear the bowels by medicine ; 
—n., a clearing medicine.—n. 
purga ‘tion, act of cleansing ; a 
clearing of oneself of a crime or 
a charge.—a., pur’gative, hav - 
ing the power of cleansing ;—n., 
a cleansing medicine. 
purl (1), v. (Scand. ?], to make a 
murmuring sound, as a shallow 
stream flowing among small 
stones ;—n., a gentle murmur, 
as above ; a ripple. 
purl (2), v. [contracted from purfle, 
to fringe ?), to make a waved edge 
or fringe ; to knit stitches back- 
ward ;—n., a border of embroid - 
ery, ete. ; an inverted stitch in 
knitting. 
purlieu (pér'la), mn. [O.Fr. pur-, 
from alée, a going], ground on the 
borders of a royal forest; (pl.) 
pur’lieus, the parts surrounding 
any place ; environs ; outskirts. 
purloin’, v. [I'r. pour-, for ; loin, 
far off], to carry off ; to steal.— 
n., puploi’ner, 
pur’ple, x. [Fr., from L. purpura, 
the purple-fish], a very dark 
colour, a mixture of red and 
blue; cloth dyed a purple 
colour ; the rank and dignity of 
the Roman emperor, so called 
from the colour of his robe ;—a., 
blood-red ;_ royal ;—v., to dye 
or clothe with purple. 
pur’port, v. [Fr. pur-, and root of 
PORT (3)], to seem, to mean, or to 
intend ;—n., meaning ; intention. 
pur’pose, v. [O.F. purposer, from 
L. prépdnere, to PROPOSE], to fix 
on in one’s mind ; to determine 
on; to have an intention of ;— 
n., that which is determined on ; 
intention ; aim; design.—adv., 
pur’posely, with purpose or 
design. 
purr, v. [imit.], to make a low, 
soft sound, like a cat when 


pleased.—pres. p., DUPPINg ; p.p., 
urred, 


Pp le 

purse (pérs), n. [Fr., from late L. 
bursa], a small bag for money ; 
a sum of money; a prize in 
money ;—v., to put into a purse ; 
to draw up into folds or wrinkles ; 
to pucker.—a., pupse’-proud, 
proud of one’s riches.—n., pur’- 
ser, ship’s oflicer who keeps the 
accounts, 

purs‘lane, ». [O.Fr., from It. por- 
cillaca), a herb used in salads, 

pursue (pursit’), v. [O.Fr. pursuer 
(Fr. poursuivre, to follow ; see 
PROSECUTE)], to follow after with 
a view to overtake ; to go after 
with haste ; to try to get or to 
accomplish; to follow with 
hatred ; to go on doing.—w»s., 
pursu’er, one who pursues; 
plaintiff ; pursuit (pursit’), a 
following or going after; a 
chasing ; an occupation ; effort 
put forth with an end in view.— 
a., pupsu’ant [l'r. poursuivant, 
following], (to or of) in accord- 
ance with or in consequence of ; 
agreeable to.—n., pursu’ance, 

pursuivant (pér’swivant), n. [see 
PURSUANT], an attendant on the 
heralds; a state or royal mes- 
senger. 

pur’sy (vér’si), a. [from PURSE], eas- 
ily put out of breath ; fatand short. 

pur’tenance. See APPURTEN ANCE. 

purulent (pir’wlént), a. [L. paru- 
lentus (pus, putrid matter)}, in- 
flamed ; suppurating.—n., pip’- 
ulenee. 

purvey’ (purvd’), v. [O.Fr. purveir 
(Fr. pourvoir, from L. prévidére, 
to PROVIDE)], to get ready what 
is needed ; to procure ; to buy 
provisions.—2s., purvey’ance ; 
purvey’or. 

pus, n. [L. pus], matter coming out 
of a sore ; purulence. 

push, v. [O.Fr. pousser, from L. 
pulsdre, to beat], to press against 
with force ; to cause to move by 
pressure ; to be hard upon; to 
make an effort ;—n., a thrust ; an 
act of strong pressure ; energy ; 
force ; emergency. 

pusillan’imous, a. [L. pusillus, 
very small; aninvus, the mind], 


| 


puss 


small -minded ; mean -spirited ; 
wanting in courage.—n., pasil- 
lanim ‘ity. 

puss (pus) and pus’sy, ns. [perhaps 
imit.], a cat ; a hare ; a pet name 
for a child or girl. 

pustule (piis‘til), n. [Fr., from L. 
pustila, ® small blister], an in- 
flamed pimple.—as., pus’tilar 
and pus’tilous, covered with 
pimples. 

put, v. [A.S.], to lay or set; to 
place in a position.—pres. p., 
putting ; past and p.p., put. 

pi'tative, a. (Fr., from L. puidre, 
to think], supposed ; commonly 


pi’trefy, v. [Fr., from L. putre- 
facere (PUTRID, -FyY)], to make 
or to become rotten ; to decom- 
pose ; to rot; to make foul.— 
ns., paitrefaec’tion and pitres’- 
cence (putres’ens), state or pro- 
cess of becoming putrid ; putrid 
matter.—a., pittrescent, becom- 
ing rotten. 

pu'trid, a. [L. putridus (puter, 
rotten)], rotten; in a state of 


decay ; arising from decaying 
matter.—ns., putrid’ity and 
pu’tridness. 


pitt, v., (in golf) to strike the ball 
gently towards the hole; ast, 
pitted.—n., putt’er, a golf- 
club used in putting. 

piitt’ee, n. (Hindu, patti, a band- 
age], a strip of cloth wound round 
the leg from the ankle to the knee. 

put’ty, ». [Fr., from root of por), 
a mixture of whiting and linseed 
oil for fastening glass, ete. ;—v., 
to fasten or fill up with putty. 

puzzle (piel), n. [etym. ?], a diffi- 
eult question ; something to try 
one’s ingenuity ;—v., to put a 
difficult question to ; to perplex ; 
to work at a puzzle; to be at 
a loss. 

pye’my, n. [L., from Gk. pyg- 
maioi, dwarfs], a very small per- 
son or thing ;—a., very small. 

pyjamas (pija’mas), n.{ Persian], 
sleeping -suit of loose jacket and | 
trousers. 
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pylon, n. [Gk. pyle, a gate], gate- 


way to an Egyptian temple ; tall 
pillar-like structure set up for 
support of electric cables, etc., 
or as guide-post at an aerodrome. 
pyr’amid, n. [Gk. pyramis], a solid 
body, with its base a polygon and 
with triangular sides meeting in 
a point.—a., pyramidal, like 
a pyramid. 
pyre, n. (Gk. pyra, a. funeral pile 
(pyr, fire)], fuel for burning a 
dead body. 
pyri'tés, n. [Gk. pyrités, a flint 
(pyr, fire)], a mineral compound 
of sulphur and iron, or of sul- 
phur, iron, and copper. 
pyrom’eter, n. [Gk. pyr, fire; 
METER], an instrument for meas- 
uring extreme degrees of heat. 
pyrotech’nie (pirdtek’nik) and 
pyrotech’nical, as. [Gk. pyr, 
fire; techné, an art), pertaining 
to fireworks ; made up of fire- 
works.—n. pl., pyrotech‘nics, 
the art of making and displaying 
fireworks. —n., pyrotech‘nist, 
one who is skilled in fireworks. 
Pyrrhie (1) (pir’ik), n. (Gk.], a 
war-dance of the ancient Greeks ; 
a poetical foot of two short syl- 
lables ;—a., belonging to the 
ancient Greek war-dance. 
Pyrrhic (2), a., (victory) gained at 
too great a cost. 
Pythagore’an, a. [Gk. Pytha- 
goras), belonging to the philos- 
ophy of Pythagoras;—7., a 
follower of Pythagoras. 
Pyth‘ian, a., pertaining to Delphi 
(or Pythd), or to the priestess of 
Apollo at Delphi, 
py’thon (pi’thén), n. [Gk.], a 
gigantic kind of serpent, like 
the boa. 
pyth’oness, n. [Gk. Pythd, old 
name of Delphi], the priestess 
of Apollo at Delphi ; a witch. 
pyx, n. [Gk. pyzis, a box], the box 
in the Roman Catholic Church 
in which the Host is kept; the 
box at the Mint whieh holds 
the tested sample coins ;—v., to 
test coins, 


qualify 


7°) 


qua, conj. [L., ab. sing. 
whol], in so far as; in the char- 
acter ane 

quack, v. » imit.], to ery like a 
duck ; to alk foolishly ;—n., the 
cry of a duck; a pretender to 
knowledge or medical skill ;—a., 
pertaining to quacks; used by 
quacks.—n., quack’ery, the arts 
or practice of a quack ; false pre- 
tension. 

quad.-, quadri-, pref. [L. guatuor], 
four (as in QUADRANGLE, QUAD- 
ROON). 

Quadrages’ima, n. [L. fortieth], 
the forty days before Naster ; 
Lent; (Sunday) the first Sun- 
day in Lent. 

quad’rangle (quod’rdngl), n. [Fr., 
from L. quadrangulum (QUADRI-, 
angulus, a corner)], a figure hav - 
ing four sides and four angles ; 
aspace of ground with four sides, 
esp. when surrounded by build- 
ings.—a., quadran’gilar, 

quad’rant, n. (L. quadrans], the 
fourth part of a circle; an in- 
strument for measuring angles, 
or the altitude of the sun. 

quad’rate, a. [L. quadrdius, 
squared], square or squared ; 
balanced ;—w., a square ;—v., to 
square or to agree with ; to ad- 
just, as a gun.—a., quadpat’ic, 
pertaining to a square; refer- 
ring to a number or a quantity 
multiplied by itself.—n., quad’- 
pature, process of finding a 
square equal in area to some 


quadren’nial, a. [L. quadrien- 
nium, four years (QUADRI-, an- 
nus, a year)}, consisting of four 
pissed happening once in four 


quadrilat’ eral, a. [L. QUADRI-, 
latus, a side], having four sides ; 
—n., any figure with four sides. 
quadrille’, n. [Fr., from Sp. 
cuadrillo, asquadron (L. guatuor, 
four)], a game at cards for four 
persons; a dance with four 
couples ; the music for this danee. 


of qui,,quadroon’, n. [Sp. cuarteron, as- 


similated to QUADRI-], a child of 
a white person and a mulatto, 
only one-fourth black. 

quad’ruped, n. [L. QUADRI-, pes, 
a foot], a four-footed animal.— 
a., quadru’pedal. 

quad’ruple (quod’rupl), a. [Is 
QUADRI-, plus, fold], multiplied by 
four; four times as large ;—»., 
a fourfold quantity or amount ; 
—v., to multiply or to be multi- 
plied by four.—n., quadrup ‘let, 
one of four infants born at the 
same time.—v., quadru’plicate, 
to make four times as large ;—a., 
four times repeated.—n., quad« 
ruplica’tion, 

quaest’or, n. [L.], a Roman magis- 
trate who took charge of the 
public money, ete. 

quaff, v. [etym.?], to drink in 
large quantities ; to drink deep. 

quag’ga, n. [Hottentot], a wild ass 
of South Africa, striped like the 
zebra. 

quag’mire, n. [quag, imit. ; MIRE), 
ground so soft as to give yay 
under the se —a., Quag’gy, 
boggy ; swarm 

quail (1), % (fae ?], to grow 
afraid ; to become cast down; 
to lose heart ; to flinch. 

quail (2), n. [Fr., from Teut., 
imit.?], @ small bird like the 
partridge. 

quaint, a. [O.Fr. cointe, from L. 
cognitus, well known], unusual 
but attractive; fanciful.—n., 
quaint’ness, 

quake, v. [A.S. cwacian, imit. ?], 
to shake with fear ; to tremble ; 
to move up and down ;—n,, a 
shudder ; a quivering. 

Quia’ker, n., one of the Society of 
Friends, founded by George Fox 
about 1650.—n., Qua’kerism, 
the beliefs and manners of the 
Quakers. 

qualify (kwol’ifi), v. (Fr., from L. 
qualis, of what kind; -Fry], to 
make or to become fit for; to 
soften ; to reduce the strength 


quality 


ef; to limit.—n., qualifica’- 
tion, that which makes one fit ; 
capability ; modification. 

qual'ity, n. [L. qualitas, sort or 
kind], that which makes a thing 
what it is; property; charac- 
teristic ; high birth or character. 
—a., Qual’itAtive, pertaining to 
quality ; testing the quality. 

qualm (kwawm.or kwam), n. [A.S. 
cwealm, pestilence ?}, a sudden 
attack of illness or faintness ; 
an uneasiness of conscience, 

quanda’ry (or kwon’ddri), n. 
fetym. ?], a state of difficulty, 
doubt, or uncertainty; per- 
plexity ; dilemma. 

quan’tity (kwon’titi), n. [0.Fr., 
from L. quantus, how much], 
amount or bulk; a large amount; 
@ certain portion or part; the 
length of a vowel sound or of a 
note.—a., quan’tit&tive, per- 

ining to quantity ; measuring 

the quantity. 

quantum (/won’tum), n. [L.], an 
amount; a unit of energy; (pl.) 
quan’‘ta, 

quar’antine (i:wor’dntén), n. [Fr. 
quaranie, forty], the time, form- 
erly forty days, during which a 
ship suspected of having infec- 
tious disease on board must keep 
from sending anyone on shore ; 
isolation for fear of spreading 
infection ;—v., to keep apart for 
fear of infection. 

quarrel (1) [kwor’él), n. [O.Fr., 
from med. L. quadrellus(L. quad- 
rus, square)), a bolt for a cross- 
bow ; a diamond-shaped pane 
or paving tile; a glazier’s dia- 
mond ; a mason’s chisel. 

quarrel] (2), n. [O.Fr., from L. 
queréla, a complaint], an angry 
dispute ; a breaking up of friend- 
ship ; cause of dispute ;—vw., to 
find fault with; to become 
enemies ; to dispute.—pres. p., 
quarre!) 3 p.p., QUarrelled, 
—a., quar’relsome, bad- 
tempered ; easily mado angry. 

quarry (1) (kwor’i), n. {med. L. 
quadraria (L. quadrus, square)|, 
& place where stones are dug or 
squared for building purposes ; 
—v., to dig or cut stones from 
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a quarry.—ns., quar’pier and 
quar’ryman, 

quarry (2), n. [O.Fr. cwirée, from 
cuir, L. corium, a hide, in which 
the intestines were thrown to 
the dogs], the parts thrown to 
the dogs after the chase; the 
animal hunted. 

quart (kwért), n.. [Fr., from L. 
quartus, fourth], the fourth part 
of a gallon ; @ vessel holding two 
pints. 

quar’tan (kwér’tan), a. (L. quar- 
tdnvus, fourth], occurring every 
fourth day ; intermittent. 

quar’ter (kwér'tér), n., a fourth 
part; the fourth part of a 
hundredweight (28 lbs. avoir- 
dupois)—of grain—a measure of 
8 bushels—of the moon’s period 
-—of an animal (one leg, ete.)— 
of the horizon ; a. division of a 
town, etc.; mercy to a fallen 
foe ; (pl.) a place of lodging ;— 
v., to divide into four; to pro- 
vide with shelter and means of 
living ; to station; (heraldry) 
to arrange upon a shield.—ns., 
quar’ter-day, the day on which 
quarterly payments have to be 
made ; quar’ter-deck, the deck 
between the mainmast and the 
stern; quapr’tering, lodging for 
soldiers, ete. ; (heraldry) the 
division of a shield into four 
parts, or the coats of arms on 
them.—a., quap’terly, happen- 
ing every quarter ;—n., a maga- 
zine published: every quarter ;— 
adv., by quarters; once in a 
quarter.—ns., quar’termas’ter, 
the officer who looks after the 
lodging, provisions, ete., of 
troops ; the officer in a ship who 
attends to the helm, signals, etc. : 
quap’tern, a fourth part ; quar’- 
tern-loaf, a four-pound loaf, 
formerly a quarter of a stone ; 
quap’ter-staff, a long staff for 
fighting, held with both hands. 

quartet’ (kwértet’), mn. [Fr., from 
L. quartus], an arrangement in 
fours ; a piece of music for four 
types of voice or for four players ; 
the persons who perform it; a 
stanza of four lines, 

quapr’to, a., divided into four ;— 
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n., @ size of a book page, origin- (seo QUAIL)], to put down with 
ally the fourth part of a sheet ; force ; to subdue. 
(pl.) quartos, quench, v. [A.S.], to make an end 
quartz (kwdéris), n. [Ger.. quarz, of ; to put out, as fire, thirst, 
rock-crystal], a mineral entering etc.—as., quenchable, that can 
into the composition of granite be quenched ; quenchiess, that 
and other rocks, and often found cannot be quenched. 
mixed with gold. quern, n. [A.S.], a handmill for 
quash (kwosh), v. [O.Fr., from L. grinding corn. 
quassdre, to shake to pieces), to | quer’ulous, a. (L. quertilus (queri, 
beat down ; to crush or destroy ; to to complain)], given to complain- 
make void; to annul; to cancel. ing ; fretful. 
qua’si, conj. [L., as if], as it were ;| que’ry, n. [L. quaere, imp. of 


seeming ; in some respects. quaerére, to seek], a question; 
quassia (quosh’d), n., a tree having the mark (?) ;—v., to ask ques- 
a bitter bark useful as a tonic. tions; to make inquiry; to 


quater’nary, a. [L. quater, four express a doubt; to mark with 
times], arranged in fours; ap- a?t.—n., querist, one who asks 
plied to layers of rock newer than questions. 
the Tertiary ;—n., the number | quest, n. [Kr., from L. quaesétus 
four. (quaerére, to seek)}, effort to get ; 
quater’nion, 7., the number four ; search ; that which is sought 
agroup of four; (pl.)a method of after. 
working mathematical problems. | ques’tion (kwest’ydn), n. [L. quaes- 
quatrain (kwot'rdn), n., a stanza tio), a method of finding informa- 
of four lines in which the first tion ; that which is asked; a 
rhymes with the third and the subject of discussion; a point 
second with the fourth. of difficulty ; doubt ;—w, to 
qua’ver, v. [M.E., akin to QUAKE], ask questions ; to examine; to 
to tremble or shake ; to sing or find fault with ; to doubt.—a., 
play with a shake ;—wx., a shak- quest‘ionable, that may be 
ing or trembling of the voice or questioned ; doubtful; uncer- 
sound ; a note (B) (one-eighth tain ; suspicious. —n., question- 
of a semibreve). naire (kestyondr’), a list of 


quay e's n. (O.Fr., from C. ?], a questions for supplying inform- 
place for 1 or unloading ation for some special purpose. 
ships. queue (Ki), n. [Fr., as cur], a pig- 


quean (kwén), n. [A.S., aS QUEEN], tail hanging downthe back; a num- 
a young woman; a woman of ber of people in line ; single file. 
low character. quib’ble, n. [L. quibus, to whom $], 

quea’sy, a. [O.Fr. coisié, hurt ?], an evasion of the point at issue ; 
sick at the stomach; inclined a play upon words; a trifling 
to vomit. distinction ;—v., to turn from 

queen, x. [A.S. cwén, a woman], the point ; to play upon words; 
the wife of a king; a female to trifle in argument. 
sovereign; a woman of high|quick, a. [A.S., cwic], living; 
powers and influence ; a female easily roused; active; im- 
bee, ant, ete.—a., queen’ly, like patient ;—n., a sensitive part; 
a@ queen; stately.—ns., queen- —adv. (and quick’ly), without 
dow’ager, the widow of a king ; delay ; in haste.—v., quick’en, 
queen-moth’er, the mother of to make or to become quick ; to 


the reigning king or queen. rouse up ; to give greater speed 
queer, a. [Low Ger., across 1], out to; to move more swiftly ; to 
of the usual manner ; ; strange revive.—mns., qQuick’ening, a 
odd.—a., queer’ish, a little making or becoming alive; the 
queer. first niotion of the foetus in the 


quell, v. [A.S. cwelan, to kill or die womb; quick’lime, limestone 


quiddity 
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newly burned ; unslaked lime ;)quinee (quins), n. [O.Fr. cooing, 


quick’sand, soft sand in which 
one easily sinks; any untrust- 
worthy footing.—n., quick’set, 
a living plant set to grow ; haw- 
thorn, as part of a hedge ;—a., 
made of quickset.—wns., quick’- 
silver, mercury, so called from 
its colour and the mobility of its 
particles ; quick-step, a lively 
march or dance; the music 
played to it. 

quid‘dity, ». [med. L. quidditas, 
from L.q uid, what], the real nat- 
ure of anything; a trifling nicety. 

quid’nune, n. [L., what now ?], 
one who wishes or pretends to 
know all that is going on. 

quiescent (quies’ént), a. [L. quies- 
cens (quiescére, to rest)], at rest ; 
not moved or agitated.—n., 
quies’cence, rest ; repose. 

qui’et, a. (L. quiétus], at rest ; with- 
out motion ; free from noise or 
fear ; not causing offence ;—n., 
rest ; freedom from fear ; still- 
ness ; peace ;—v., also qui’eten, 
to bring to rest ; to stop noise ; 
to make peaceful.—ns., qui’et- 
ism, passionless attitude to life 
and its problems; qui’etness 
and qui’etude, state of rest; 
freedom from noise or fear. 

quie’tus (quié’ tus), n. [med. L. est, 
he is qvuir], a final release or 
settlement. 

quiff, n., lock of hair coming over 
the forehead. 

quill, n. [etym. ?], a large feather ; 
a pen made from a feather ; the 
spine of a porcupine ; the reed 
in a weaver’s shuttle; an in- 
strument for striking the strings 
of a musical instrument ;—r., 
to wind on a quill; to plait in 
small ridges. 

quil‘let, ». (formerly quillity, cor- 
rupted from quippiTy 2), a trick 
in argument ; a quibble. 

quilt, n. [O.Fr., from L. culcita, a 
cushion], a bedcover made by 
stitching two pieces of cloth 
together, with something soft 
between ; any bedcover ;—+v., to 
sew like a quilt. 

qui’nary, a. [L. quindrius (quin- 
que, five)], arranged in fives. 


from L. ecyddnium], a pear- 
shaped fruit with an acid taste, 
much used in making preserves. 

quinine (kwinén’ or -'nin), n. [Fr., 
from Peru. kina, bark], a medi- 
cine used to reduce fevers, made 
from the bark of the cinchona 
tree. 

Quinquages’ima, a. [L., fiftieth], 
fiftieth; (Sunday) the Sunday 
fifty days before Easter. 

quinguan’gular, a. [L. quinque, 
five], having five angles, 

quinquen’nial, a. [L. quinque, 
five ; annus, a year), happening 
every fifth year ; lasting for five 
years.—., quinquen’nium, a 
period of five years. 

quin’sy (-zi), n. [Fr. quinancie, 
from Gk.], inflammation of the 
throat. 

quin’tain, n. [0.Fr., from L. quin- 
tdna (quintus, fifth)], (in medie- 
val sport) a post with a revolving 
cross-piece for tilting at, broad at 
one end and with a bag of sand 
at the other. 

quin’tal, x. [Fr.], a hundredweight. 

quin’‘tan, a. [L. quintdna (see 
QUINTAIN)], happening every fifth 
day ;—., a kind of ague. 

quintessence (quintes’éns), n. [L. 
quinta essentia, fifth essence], the 
most concentrated essence ; the 
best and purest; part. 

quintillion (quintil’yén), n. [L. 
quinque, formed like MILLION], 
the fifth power of a million. 

quin’taple, a. [Fr., from L. quin- 
tus, fifth; -plus, fold], multi- 
plied. by five; five times as 
large ;—n., a five-fold quantity ; 
—v., to multiply by five. 

quip, n. [L. quippe, forsooth], a 
sharp reply ;—v., to taunt; to 
sneer at.—a., quip’pish, 

quire (1), n. [O.Fr. quaer, L. qua- 
terni, four each], twenty-four 
sheets of paper; one-twentieth 
of a ream. 


quire (2). See cHom. 


quirk, n. [etym. ?], a sudden turn- 
ing away from the point ; a smart 
reply ;_ retort.—a., quir’ky, full 
of quirks. 

quit, a. [Fr., from L. quiétus, 


quite 


quiet], free from obligation, ete.; 
clear ;—v., to set at rest ; to free 
from obligation ; to cease from ; 
to give up; (oneself) to behave. 
—pres. p., quitting ; p.p., quit- 
ted.—s., quit’-rent, rent paid 
for land freeing the tenant from 
other services ; quit’tance, dis- 
charge from debt. 

quite (kwit), adv., completely, en- 
tirely, wholly. 

quiv’er (1), v. [imit., as QUAVER 7], 
to shake all over; to shiver; 
to vibrate, 

quiv’er (2), n. [Fr. ewivre], a case 
in which arrows are carried.— 
a., quiv’ered (quiv’érd), having 
a quiver ; sheathed. 

quixot‘ie, a., like Don Quizote ; 
foolishly romantic; with im- 
possible ideals.—n., quox’otism, 
romantic notions, 

quiz, n. [etym.?], a puzzle; one 
who quizzes ;—v., to puzzle so 
as to make fun of; to look 
closely at.—pres. p., Quizzing ; 


p.p., quizzed. 

quoin (/oin), n. {a form of COIN], a 
wedge used for various pur- 
poses; a corner of a building 
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formed of larger stones ;—v., to 

steady with wedges. 

quoit (koit), n. [etym. ?],a flattened 
ring of iron for throwing at a 
mark ; (pl.) the game. 

quon’dam, a. [L.], former ; some- 
time. 

quér’um, n. [L. gen. pl. of qui, 
who], the smallest number of 
any society who can transact its 
business. 

quo’ta, n. [L. quot, how many], the 
number or amount to be given 
to each. 

quote, v. [med. L. quotdre (quot, 
how many)], to repeat another 
person’s words; to mention 
a price.—n., quota’tion, that 
which is quoted; the mention 
of the current price. 

quéth, v. def. [A.S. cwethan, to 
say], says or said, (I) or (he), ete. 

quotidian, a. [L. quotididnus, 
daily], happening every day ;— 
n., anything happening every 

day ; a kind of ague. 

quo’tient (qud’shéni), n. [Fr., from 

L. quotiens, how often (quot, how 

many)], the result got by dividing 

one number by another. 


R 


rab’bet, n. [O.Fr., rabat, from ra- 
battre, to REBATE], 4 groove cut 
on the end of a beam, so that 
another may fit into it. 

vab’bi (rab or rab’i) or pab’bin, 
n. (Heb., my master], a Jewish 
doctor or teacher.—a., rabbin’ic 
or rabbin‘ical. 

pab’bit, n. [etym. ?], a small rodent 
that. burrows in the ground. 

pab’ble, n. [M.E.], a disorderly 
crowd ; the lowest class. 

pab‘id, a. (L. rabidus], mad with 
rage ; affected with rabies ; un- 
reasonable ; intolerant. 

pa’bies (rd’biéz), n. [L.], madness 
of dogs, causing hydrophobia, 

raccoon. See RACOON. 

pace (1) (rds), n. (Seand. rds, A.S. 
raes), rapid motion ; any contest 
in speed ; the course of life ; the 
stream that drives a mill, or its 


channel ;—v., to run swiftly ; to 
contend in a race ; to drive ata 
high speed.—ns., race’-course, 
the course over which races are 
run; vace’-horse, a_ horse 
trained for racing. 

pace (2) (rds), n. [Fr. race], a divi- 
sion of mankind having a 
common ancestry ; people re- 
lated to each other by descent ; 
the family to which a person 
belongs.—as., va’cial (rd’shdl), 
pertaining to or marking a race ; 
va’cy, showing the qualities of 
one’s race; lively or exciting ; 
spirited.—n., ra’ciness. 

paceme (rdsém’), n. [Fr., from L. 
racémus, a cluster], a long cluster 
of flowers growing out of a 
central axis. 

rack (1), n. [Du. or Low Ger.], an 
instrument of torture on which 
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&@ person’s limbs are stretched ; 
a frame over a manger for hold- 
ing hay ; a framework on which 
articles are arranged ; a toothed 
bar into which the teeth of a 
wheel work ; great pain of body 
or of mind ;—v., to draw tight ; 
to torture on the rack ; to cause 
great pain or anguish.—n., rack’- 
pent, unreasonable rent ;—v., to 
exact too high a rent. 

rack (2), v. (prob. from same root], 
to draw off from the lees, as 
wine, etc. 

pack (3), n., (Scand. rek, drift ?), 
thin clouds or vapour drifting 
across the sky ; destruction. 

rack’et (1), racquet, n. [Fr. 


rail 


ing out rays; shining; brilliant. 
—ns., padia’tion; ra‘didtor, 
that which sends out heat or 
light ; an apparatus for cooling 
@ motor-car engine. 

ra‘dix, n. [L.], a root; a aa 
word ; the base in 1 

(pl.) Pa‘diecés. — a., rad‘ical, 
pertaining to the root ; reaching 
to or proceeding from’ the root ; 

dealing with first principles ; 
thorough-going; — n., a root 
word ; a person who advocates 
thorough political and social re- 
form.—ns., Rad’icalism, the 
principles of a Radical ; rad‘icle, 
the part of the seed which forms 
the root. 


raquette), a light bat used in| raf’fia, n., a kind of palm or its 


tennis, etc. ; a snow-shoe. 


fibre. 


rack’et (2), n. [imit. ?], clattering | raffle, n. [Fr.], a lottery in which 


sound; noisy talk or sport: a 
shady scheme for obtaining 
money.—n., rpacketeer’.—v., to 

in noisy sport.—a., 


several pay equal shares for an 
article, and then cast lots as to 
which of them shall get it ;— 
v., to sell by raffle. 


pack’ety. raft, mn. [Scand.], planks fastened 


Pacoon’, raccoon, n. [N. Amer. 


together to float in the water. 


Ind.], a flesh-eating animal of | raf’ter, n. [A.S.], any rough beam ; 


North America, valued for its fur. 
rac’quet. See RACKET. 


a beam supporting the roof of a 
house. 


P&d‘io, n., wireless telegraphy or | rag, n. (etym. ?, perhaps Scand.], a 


telephony ; wireless set.—n., 
Padiogram, a message sent by 
wireless telegraphy. 

rad‘ish, n. (Fr., from L. radi], a 
well-known root vegetable, used 
for food. 

Pa‘dium, 7., a metallic element 
with radioactive properties.—a., 
Padio-active, emitting rays that 
penetrate other substances.—ns., 
padiograph, a photograph taken 
by X-rays; Padiol’‘ogy, medical 
treatment by X-rays; Pradiol’- 


ra‘dius, n. [L., a ray], a straight 
line from the centre to the cir- 
eumference of a circle; the 
spoke of a wheel; the ray of a | pagout’ (rdgoo’), n. [Fr. ragotter, 


flower ; the outer bone of the 
fore-arm ; (pl.) padii.—v., Pa’- 


worn or torn piece of cloth; a 
clipping ; anything torn or worn 
out.—a., Pag’ged, worn into 
rags; wearing rags; tattered. 
—n., Pagamuf fin, a ragged per- 
son; a worthless fellow.—n., 
pag’wort, a coarse weed with 
ragged leaves and a yellow flower. 


Page (rdj), n. [F'r., 88 RABIES], great 


anger; anger breaking out into 
furious words or actions ; some- 
thing eagerly sought after ;—v., 
to show great anger; to act 
violently ; to spread widely, as 
fever, disease.—a., rA’ging, act- 
ing with rage, ete.; violent; 
furious. 


to restore taste], a stew of meat 
and herbs highly seasoned. 


diate, to diverge in straight | raid, n. (Sc., from same root as 


lines; to send out rays of light, 
heat, etc. ; to shine ;—a., hay- 
ing rays.—ns., ra’diance and 
ra‘dianecy, great brightness ; 
briliance.—a., rpa’diant, throw - 


ROAD], an invasion for destruction 
or plunder ; an unexpected visit 
by police ;—v., to invade for 
plunder. 


rail (1), n. [O.¥r. reille, from L. 
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régula, RULE], a bar of iron or of | rake (3), n. [etym. ?], the projec- 


wood ; a bar ofa fence ora gate ; 
one of the metal bars along a 
railway track ; the bar over the 
bulwarks of a ship or the railing 
of a stair ;—v., to enclose with 
rails.—»s., pai‘ling, a fence of 
rails ; material for rails; rail’- 
way and rail’road, a road with 
rails on which the wheels run. 

rail (2), v. [Fr., etym. ?], (at) to uso 
reproachful words ; to scoff.—a., 
pai‘ling, expressing reproach ; 
—mn., reproachful words ; insult. 
—n., pail’lery, reproach in jest; ; 
banter. 


rai’ment, n. [arraiment, from 
ARRAY], clothing of any kind; a 
single garment. 

rain, n. [A.S. regn or rénj, water 
dropping from the clouds ;—v., 
to fall in drops from the clouds ; 
to fall like rain.—ns., pain’bow 
([A.S. regenboga], a coloured bow 
in a rain-cloud when opposite the 
sun; rain’-gauge (rdn’-gdj), n. 
{see GAUGE], an instrument ‘for 
measuring the amount of rain 
that falls; vrain’fall, a fall of 
rain; the amount of rain that 
falls in a given time.—a., rai’ny, 
having much rain ; showery. 

raise (rdz), v. [Scand., same root 
as RISE), to lift or set up; to 
bring to a higher place; to in- 
crease as strength, price, pitch, 
ete. ; to stir up; to build up; 
to bring into sight or being ; to 
cause to grow; to set agoing ; 
to cause to swell. 

raisin (rdzn), n. [O.Fr., as RA- 
CEME], a dried ripe grape. 

pajah or raja (ra‘ja), n. [Hind., 
from Skt.], an indian prince or 


king. 

rake (1), n. [A.S.], an instrument 
with teeth for drawing light 
things together, or for smoothing 
the ground ;—v., to gather or 
smooth with a rake; to search 
with care; ransack; to direct 
gunfire lengthwise along a ship 
or a line of troops. 

rake (2), n. [formerly RAKE-HELL], 
a loose, ill-behaved man; a 
debauchee.—a., ra’kish, like a 
rake ; living a loose life. 


ton of a ship beyond the keel 
at both ends; the slope of a 
mast or a funnel.—a., P&’kish, 
having the masts sloping. 


val'ly (1), v. [Fr. RE-, allier, to 


ALLY], to bring into order again ; 
to come together after being 
seattered ; to regain health or 
value ;—n., act of rallying ; re- 
covery of order. 


pally (2), v. [Fr., same root as 


RAIL (2)], to poke fun at; to 
banter ; to chaff, 


ram, n. [A.S.], a male sheep; a 


long beam, formerly used for 
battering walls; a ship of war 
with an iron beak ; any engine 
for striking hard blows or exert- 
ing heavy pressure; — v., to 
strike as a ram; to drive with 
violence ; to crush into a small 
space.—n., Pram/’rod, a rod 
formerly used for ramming down 
the charge into a gun.—pres. p., 
ramming ; p.p., pammed,. 


pam’ble, v. [ctym.?], to wander 


about; to go from place to 
place without fixed plan; to 
talk in an aimless way ;—n, a 
going from place to place; an 
easy walk for pleasure.—a., 
rambling, wandering; aim- 
less ; confused. 


ram ‘ify, v. [Fr., from med. L. 


rdamificdre (L. ramus, a branch ; 
-FY)], to divide into branches ; 
to be subdivided ; to extend in 
many directions.—»., Pamifi- 
ca’tion,—as., pamose’ and ra’- 
mous, having branches. 


ramp, v. [Fr. ramper, to creep or 


climb], to spring or leap; to 
rear on the hind legs ; to creep, 
asa plant ;—nx., a spring or leap ; 
a@ short bend, slope, or curve.— 
v., Pampage (rampdj’), to storm ; 
—n., strong excitement. — as., 
Ppampa’geous (-jiis);  Pram’- 
pant, rising on the hind legs; 
raging; overgrowing the usual 
bounds, as plants ; rank. 


rampart, ». [Fr., from remparer, 


to fortify (RE-, EM-, pardre ; see 
PARRY)], that which defends; a 
bulwark; a fortified wall ex 
mound. 


Pan, v., past tense of RUN. 

ranch, n. [Sp.], large farm for the 
rearing of horses, cattle, or sheep. 
—n., panch’er, one who owns or 
works on a ranch. 

vran‘cid, a. [L. rancidus, rotten], 
having a sour smell or taste ; 
putrid.—n., rancid ‘ity. 

Pan’cour (rdng’kir), n. [O.Fr., 
from L. rancor, spite], deep- 
seated hatred; bitter enmity. 
—a., Pan’corous, malicious ; 


spiteful. 

ran’dom, a. [Fr. randon, from 
randir, to gallop], acting by 
chance; done without plan ; 
aimless.—adv., at Ppan‘dom, 
without aim ; by chance, 

pang, v., past of RING (2). 

Pange (rdnj), v. (Fr. ranger, to 
range, same root as RANK (1)], to 
set in rows ; to put in order ; to 
pass over; to wander without 
check ; to havea certain place or 
direction ;—n., things in a row ; 
a class or order ; a grate or cook- 
ing stove ; room to move over ; 
distance passed over; space for 
practising shooting ; power of 


mind.—»., pange-finder, an in- 


strument for calculating the 
distance of the target from the 
gun.—n., pan’ger, a person in 
charge of a public park; a dog 
that searches for game. 

Ppank (1), n. (Fr. rang, prob. from 
Teut.], a row ; a line of soldiers ; 
class or order; high social 
standing; (pl.) the common 
soldiers ;—v., to place in a line ; 
to put into a certain class; to 
have a certain place or degree. 

pank (2), a. [A.S. rane, strong], 
strong and coarse in growth ; 
with a strong taste or smell ; 
luxuriant ; fertile. 

Pankle (rdéngkl), L. dranculus, an 
ulcer), v., to be inflamed; to 
cause irritation. 

Ppan’sack, v. (Scand. rann, a house; 
sak, SEEK], to search through ; 
to leave no place unexamined ; 
to plunder completely. 

pan’som, n. [Fr. rancon, from L. 
redemptio (RE-, emére, to buy), 
purchased freedom ; price paid 
for release; redemption ;—v., 
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to set free by payment; to ree 
deem. 

rant, v. [Du.], to use high-sounding 
language ; to talk noisily ;—», 
high-sounding language; bome 
bast; bluster.—n., Pan’ter, a 
noisy talker. 

ranun’cdlus, n. [L., a little frog 
(rdna)}, a genus of flowering 
plants, including the buttercup, 
celandine, ete.; (pl.) Panun’+ 
euluses or ranun’culi, 

rap, v. (imit.?], to strike with a 
smart blow ;—m., a sharp, quick 
blow.— res. p., Papping 3; 7.p., 
rapped. 

rapacious (rdpd’shis), a. (L. rapaz, 
grasping], seizing by force ; liv- 
ing by plunder; greedy.—wxs., 
papac’ity and rapa’ciousness, 
disposition to take things by 
force ; greediness ; extortion. 

Pape (1), ». [prob. as RAP (2)], @ 
seizing and carrying away; 
forcible violation of chastity. 

pape (2), n. [L. rdpa or rdpum, a 
turnip], a plant, the seed of 
which yields oil, and its leaves 
food for sheep. 

rap'id, a. (L. raptdus], running 
very fast; moving swiftly ;— 
n., part of a stream running 
much faster than the rest (usually 
in pl.).—ns., papid’‘ity and rap’- 
idness, swiftness of motion; 
velocity ; celerity. 

pa'pier, n. [Fr., etym.?], a light 
sword with a narrow, finely- 
pointed blade, 

papine (rdp‘in), n. [L. rapina], a 
seizing and carrying off by 
force ; plunder ; pillage. 

rapparee’, n. [Irish], an Irish 
robber, 

pappeo’, n. [IFr. rdper, to grate], 
a coarse, strong kind of snuff. 

rapt, a. (L. rapére, to seize], filled 
with joy or thought.—n., Pap’- 
ture, extreme joy ; ecstasy.—a. 
rapturous, 

pare (1), a. L. rdrus, thin), thin ; 
not dense ; not often met with ; 
unusual ; scarce ; valuable.—v., 
rar’efy, to make or to become 
thin, or less dense.—n., rare- 
fae’tion, state of being thin or 
rare.—adv., rpare’ly, not often ; 
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finely ; with great skill.—ns., 
par’ity and rare’ness, state of 
being rare; a thing valuable 
because rare. 

pare (2), a. [A.S. hrére, raw], nearly 
raw ; not cooked enough. 

ras‘eal, n. [O.Fr. rascaille, rabble}, 
a low and mean person; a 
wicked or dishonest fellow.—wn., 
raseal’ity, low and dishonest 
conduct ; knavery; villainy.— 
a., vas’cally, like a rascal ; vile ; 
dishonest. 

pash (1), a. (Scand., quick ?], act- 

* ing or speaking thoughtlessly ; 
hasty; imprudent; so spoken 
or done. 

rash (2), n. [O.Fr. rasche ?], a num- 
ber of reddish spots on the skin ; 
an eruption. 

pash’er, n., a thin slice of bacon 
or ham. 

rasp, v. [O.Fr., from a Ger. root, 
to rub with a rough file; to 
grate upon ;—w., a rough file. 

Fasp’berry (razberi), n. [perhaps 
‘from med. L. raspa, wine refuse ; 
BERRY], a berry fruit usually 


red. 
pat, n. [A.8.], a gnawing animal 
like the mouse, but larger and 
to kill 

rats ; 


pres. p., patting 3 7.P., ted, 

patch, n. [etym. ?], a bar with teeth 
into which a catch falls.—v., 
ratch’et, a catch that acts on 
a toothed wheel. 

rate, n. [O.Fr., from med. L. rdtus 
(réri, to calculate)], a fixed price 
or yalue; amount of motion ; 
(municipal) tax per pound ; the 
class to which a ship belongs ; 
—-v., to calculate ; to puta value 
or tax on; to settle rank or 
position ; to be ina certain class. 
—a., pateable, that can be rated 
or valued ; subject to taxation. 
—n., Pate’payer, one who pays 
rates, 

rath or rathe (rath), a. and adv. 
{A.S. hradhe], (in poetry) soon ; 
early.—adv., Pra’ther, sooner ; 
more willingly; on the other 
hand; by preference ; in somo 
degree ; more properly. 

vati’fy, v. (Br., from med. L. rali- 
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ficdre (1. ratus, calculated ; -FY}, 
to make valid; to settle; to 
confirm ; to sanction.—wx., Pati« 
fiea’tion, sanction ; approval. 

Pa’tio (rd’shid), n. [L.,; reason, cal- 
culation], the size or amount of 
one thing compared with another ; 
proportion. 

patiocina’tion  (rdshidsind’shén), 
n. (L. ratidcinari, to reason), act 
or process of reasoning. 

pation (rdsh’6n), n., a fixed allow- 
ance of food or other n 
to each person. 

rational (ridsh’ondl), a. [lL ratio}, 
pertaining to reason ; having the 
power of reasoning ; sane ; accord- 
ing to reason.—s., rationale 
(rdshond'li), an account of some- 
thing with reasons and explana- 
tions; pationalism (rdsh’dndl- 
izm), beliefs founded entirely on 
reason ; Pationalist, one who so 
founds his beliefs.—qe., ration- 
alis’tic, in accordance with 
rationalism.—n.,  vPational‘ity, 
reasonableness ; soundness of 


mind. 

Pat'lin, rat/line or rat/ling, n. 
{etym. 7], one of the cross-ropes 
or steps in the rigging of a ship 
(usu, pl.). 

rattan’, n. { Malay), a palm with a 
long, smooth stem; a walking- 
stick of rattan. 

pa‘ttle, v. [M.E., imit.], to make 
® number of sharp, clattering 
sounds; to talk rapidly ;—2, a 
number of sharp, quick sounds ; 
a toy or instrument fer rattling ; 
rapid and noisy talk. 

rai‘tiesnake, 2, a poisonous 
snake with horny joints at the 
end of its tail, which rattle when 
shaken. 


raucous (raw’kus), a. [L. rauciis, 


hoarse), rough or harsh ijn sound, 

vav‘age (rdvij), v. [Fr., irom ravir, 
to RAVISH], to lay waste; to 
spoil and carry off ;—2., vio- 
lence ; havoc. 

rave, v. [O. Fr. raver (see REVERIE?)!, 
to act or talk as a madman; to 
be wild and furious. 

pav’el, v. [O.Du. ?], to undo any- 
thing twisted or woven ; to be+ 
come tangled; to become un- 


Ppavelin 
twisted.—pres. p., ravelling ; 
p.p., Pavelled, 


rav'elin (rdv‘lin), n. (Fr., from It. 
ravellino], an outwork of a fort- 
ress with an angle pointing 
outward. 

Pa'ven (1), n. [A.S. hrefn], a large 
bird of the crow family ;—a., of 
the colour of a raven ; black. 

raven (2), v. (O.Fr., from L. 
rapina, RAPINE], to take by vio- 
lence ; to devour greedily ;—n., 
prey ; plunder.—a., pav’enous, 
mad with hunger; eager for prey. 

ravine (rdvén’), n. [as above], a 
hollow worn by a stream; a 
deep and narrow mountain pass ; 
a gorge ; a defile, 

Pav‘ish, v. (Fr., from L. rapére, to 
seize], to carry off by force; to 
fill with great joy ; to force a 
woman.—n., prav’ishment, a 
carrying off by force; abduc- 
tion; great delight; violence 
towards a woman. 

Paw, a. (A.S. hréaw], in the natural 
state ; not ripe; not cooked or 
manufactured ; inexperienced 
damp and cold; not covered 
with skin, as a wound.—wn., 
Paw’ness, — a., paw’ - boned, 
with little flesh on the bones ; 
gaunt; spare; lean. 

Pay (1), n. (Fr., from L. radius, a 
ray], a beam of light or heat; 
one of the dorets in the head of 
@ daisy, etc. ;—v., to shine forth. 

Pay (2), n. (O.Fr., from L. raia, a 
(ray fish)], a kind of fish, with 
ray -like fins. 

rayon, n. (I'r.], artificial silk. 

raze, v. (Ir. raser, from rddére, to 
scrape}, demolish ; to level with 
the ground.—., Pa’zupre (rd’- 
chur), a mark by which anything 
is blotted out ; an erasure. 

pa’‘zor, n. (Fr., from L. rdsus (rda- 
dére, to scrape)], a cutting instru- 
ment for shaving. 

Pe-, red-, pref. (L.], back, behind ; 
again, anew; away, off (as in 
REDEEM, REJECT, REVIVE). 

Peach, v. [A.S., to stretch out; to 
hold forth ; to hand over; to 


extend to ; to gain or arrive at ; 
to hit ; to amount or to be equal 
fo; (after) to try to get ;—x, 
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power of reaching; distance 
stretched over; a straight por- 
tion of a river or a canal. 

péact (ré-akt’), v. (RE-, ACT], to re- 
turn the action in an apposite 
direction ; to recoil ; to act on 
each other.—., peae’tion, action 
which resists another action ; 
backward movement ; response 
to suggestion.—a. and n., reac’= 
tionary, causing or favouring 
backward movement; opposing 
progress, 

read, v. [A.S.], to gather the mean- 
ing of anything written; to 
speak aloud written or printed 
words ; to understand ; to study. 
—past and p.p., read (red).— 
as., pead (red), acquainted with 
books; prea’dable, interesting- 
ly written; reading (réding), 
fond of reading ;—n., study of 
books; meaning of a word or 
passage; a speaking aloud of 
something written; one of the 
stages of a bill in Parliament.— 
—ns., peader, one who reads; 
one who corrects proofs ; a 
reading-book; peading-book, a 
book for teaching reading ; 
reading-desk, a desk to support 
a book for reading; reading- 
room, a room in which news- 
papers, etc., are placed to be read. 

réadjourn’, v. (RE-], to adjourn 


a 

Péadjust’, v. [RE-], to put into 
order again, 

Péadmit’, v. (RE-]; to allow to enter 


again.—pres, p., peadmitting 3 
p.p., PrPeadmitted.—n., read- 
mis‘sion, 


pead’y (red’i), a. [A.S.], having 
everything right in time; fitted 
for use at once ; willing ; quick 
in action or in understanding ; 
at hand ; (to) on the point of.— 
adv., pead’ily.—n., read‘iness, 
state of being ready. 
reagent (rédjént), n. (RE-], a sub- 
stance that detects the presence 
of other bodies. 
pe‘al, a. (L. res, a thing], truly 
existing ; not fancied ; actual ; 
genuine ; belonging to fixed pro- 
perty.—s., réal’ity, that which 
exists: not mere fancy or 


Pealin 


appearance; (or ré’alty) fixed- 
ness of nature; truth; fixed 
property or land; re‘al estate, 
consisting of immovable property 
such as land or houses.—v., 
realize, to make real; to bring 
into actual existenve ; to know 
from experience ; to get as the 
result of effort ; to turn property 
into money.—n., prealization 
(rédlizd’'shon).—adv., ré’ally, in 
truth ; in fact. 

Pealm (relm), n. [O.Fr. realme,from 
L. regdlis|, the country over 
which a king reigns; the place 
over which power is felt, 

Peam (rém), n. [Fr., from Arab. 
rizmah, a bundle), twenty quires 
or four hundred and eighty 
sheets (of paper), 

Péan‘imate, v. (RE-], to bring to 
life again ; to fill with new life 
or spirit.—n., reanima’tion, 

peap, v. [A.S.], to cut grain; to 
gather a crop; to receive as a 
reward.—n., pea’per, one who 
reaps; a machine for cutting 
corn. 

Préappear’, v. [RE-], to come into 


sight again—vn, reappear’- 
ance, 

Pear (1), v. [A.S. reran], to raise or 
set up; to build; to train or 


educate ; to breed; to rise on 
the hind legs. 

pear (2), ». [shortened from 
ARREAR], the back part; the last 
part of an army ora fleet ;—a., in 
the back.—_s., pear-ad’miral, a 
naval] officer below a vice-admiral ; 
pear’-guard and pear’ward, a 
guard for the rear; the last 
troop ;—a. and adv., at the rear. 

rea’son (ré’zdn), n. (Fr. raison, 
from L. ratio], power of judging ; 
exercise of thought ; the ground 
of an opinion; the proof of a 
statement; the motive of an 
action; a fair and just view of 
things ; justice ;—v., to use the 
power of thought ; to pass from 
premises to conclusions ; to con- 
vince by reasoning.—a., rea’son- 
able, able to reason; rational ; 
according to reason; within 
bounds.—ns., pea’sonableness, 
agreement with reason; rea’son- 
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Pebut 
ing, process of bringing forward 


reasons; argumentation; that 
which is used as argument. . 
réassem’ble, v. [RE-], to come 
together again, 
réassert’, v. (RE-], to assert over 
again.—n., peasser’tion, 
*, © ([RE-), to transfer 
again, 
réassume’, v. [RE-], to take up 


réassure’, v. (RE-], to assure again ; 
to bring back confidence to; to 
free from fear.—n., reassip’+ 
ance, 

peave (rév), v. [A.S.], to take away 
by foree or violence.—past and 
p.p., Peaved or reft. 

rebate’, v. (U.Fr. rabatire (RE-, 
abattre, to abate)], to give dis- 
count.—., rebate’, deduction ; 
discount. 

reb’el, a. (Fr., from L. rebellis (RE-, 
bellum, war)], fighting against 
lawful authority; acting in re- 
volt ;—., one who rebels.—v., 
rebel’, to refuse to obey, or to 
fight against a lawful ruler; to 
rise against the government of 
one’s country.—pres. p., pebel- 
ling ; p.p., rebelled.—n., re- 
bellion (-yin), state of being a 
rebel ; resistance to law or govern- 
ment; revolt.—a., pebellious 
(yus), engaged in rebellion; re- 
sisting lawful government. 

rebound’, v. (O.Fr. rebondir ; RE-, 
BOUND (2)], to bound or spring 
back ;—n., act of springing back ; 
recoil. 

rebuff’, n. [O.Fr., from It. ribuffo, 
imit.], a sudden check ; an un- 
expected refusal ;—v., to give a 
sudden check to; to refuse 
harshly. 

rebuild’ (rébild’), v. [RE-], to build 


again, 

rebuke’, v. [O.Fr. rm-, bucher, to 
beat], to check or to find fault 
with ; to silence; to reprove; 
—n., a sharp reproof ; censure. 

pe’bus, n. [L., ablative of res, a 
thing], a puzzle where words are 
expressed by pictures; (pl.) 
re’buses, 

rebut’, v. [O.Fr. RE-, and root of 
BUTT (1)], disprove by argument 


recalcitrant 


or proof.—pres. p., Ppebutting ; 
p-p., pebutted.—mn., rebut’tal. 

recalcitrant (rekal’sitrant), a. (L. 
recalcitrdre [RE®-, calz, the heel)], 
kicking against authority ; refus- 
ing to go on or follow.—™., Pe- 
ealcitrance, 

recall’ (récawl’), v. [RE-], to call 
back ; to order home; to re- 
voke ; to call to mind ;—x., a 
cal] to return. 

recant’, v. {L. RE-, cantdre, to 
sing], to take back a statement 
or opinion; to retract; to 
withdraw.—., Peeanta’tion, a 
ial contradicting a former 


ne, 

el Olate, v. [RE-], to go over 
the chief points again; to sum 
up.—., Péeapitila’ tion, asum- 
ming up ; asummary of the chief 
facts or points. 

récap'ture, v. [RE-], to capture a 
second time ; to recover spoil or 
plunder ;—n., a recovering of 
something taken. 

recast’, v. [RE-], to cast, mould, 
or count up a second time; re- 
construct. 

recede (reséd’), v. [L. RE-, cédére, 

to go], to go or move back; to 

retire ; (from) to withdraw.—uns., 

pecess’, a going back or retiring ; 

a time during which business is 

stopped ; vacation; a nook in 

a@room; a quiet spot; Ppeces- 

sion (résesh’én), withdrawal ; 

restoration. 

receipt (rését’), n. (O.Fr., from L. 
Ppeceptus (recipére, to RECEIVE)], 
a getting or receiving ; place of 
receiving ; a written acknow- 
ledgment of something received ; 
the thing received ; a recipe ;— 
v., to give a receipt for. 

receive (résév’), v. (O.Fr., from L. 
recipére (RE-, capére, to take)], to 
take what is offered or sent; to 
admit into the mind; to take 
into one’s house; to treat as a 
friend ; to. undergo or suffer.— 
n., Pecei’ver, one who receives, 
esp. stolen goods ; a collector of 
rents, etc. ; a vessel for receiving 
what has been distilled, as ex- 
hausted steam; apparatus for 
transforming wireless waves into 
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sound; part of a telegraph, etc., 
apparatus. 

pecen’sion, 7. [L. RE-, censére, to 
value], act of reviewing or 
examining an ancient text; a 
text so corrected. 

re’cent, a. [Fr., from L. seeeee. 
fresh], lately come to 
modern; fresh; (geology) ved 
the creation ‘of man.—adv., 
re’cently. 

recep’tacle, n. [Fr., from L. re- 
cepldculum), that into which 
things are put; a reservoir.— 
ns., pecep’tion, act of receiving ; 
state of being received ; manner 
of receiving ; receiving wireless 
programmes ; entertainment ; 
welcome; Precep’tionist, one 
who receives guests and profes- 
sional clients.—a., recep’tive, 
able and willing to receive sug- 
gestions ; open-minded.—ws., 
pecep’tivenessand receptiv’ity, 
power of taking in. 

y and peces‘sion, 

under RECEDE. 

pecipe (res‘ipé), n. [L. recipére, to 
RECEIVE], directions for making 
up dishes, etc. ; (pl.) ree’ipés, 

recip‘ient, n. [L. recipiens (reci- 
pére, tO RECEIVE)], one who re- 
ceives, 

recip’rocal, a. [L. reciprécus, 
mutual], passing from one to the 
other ; given and received ; done 
or due by each to the other ; 
mutual.—v., pecip’rocate, to 
move backwards and forwards ; 
to act time about; to give and 
get in return.—ws., reciproca’- 
tion and recipro’city, a giving 
and getting ; interchange; mu- 
tual obligations ; movement 
backwards and forwards. 

recite’, v. [Fr., from L. recitdre, to 
read aloud (RE-, citare, to crTE)], 
to read aloud or repeat; to 
mention particulars ; to narrate ; 
to enumerate.—ns., reci’tal and 
recita’tion, act of reciting ; that 
which is recited ; a telling of a 
story, etc.; Preci’tal, a musical 
or dramatic performance.—a., 
pecitative’ (-/év’), like a recita- 
tion ;—n., music in which the 
words are almost as if recited. 


See 


Peck 
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peck, v. [A.S.], to care for ; to give , Pecommend’ (rekémend’), v. [Fr., 


thought or heed to. tat, reck’- 
less, taking no thought ; utterly 
careless.—n., peck’lessness, 
reck’on, v. [A.S. (ge)recenian, to 
explain), to count up; to cal- 
culate ; to rely (upon) ; to come 
to a conclusion; to make up 
accounts.—n,, reck’oning, a 
counting up or its result; an 
account of time; the charge at 
an inn, ete.; value; the cal- 
culation of a ship’s position. 
réclaim’, v. [(O.Fr., from lL. re- 
eldmdre (RE-, cldmdre, to cry 
out)], to demand back ; to bring 
from a wild to a tame state; to 
win back from wrong-doing ; to 
make waste land fruitful ; to cry 
out against.—n., péclama’tion, 
recovery; demand; reforma- 


recline’, v. [L. RE-, clindre, to 
bend], to lean back or to one 
side; to lie down.—as., pre- 
clined 3 recli’ning. 

recluse (rekloos’), a. (L. recliisus 
(RE-, claudére, to shut)], shut off 
from the world ; living entirely 
by oneself ;—n., a person who 
lives entirely by himself; a 
hermit. 

pec’ognize, v, [Fr., from L. recog- 
noscére], to know again; to 
acknowledge ; to admit the truth 
ot.—ns., recogni’tion, act of 
recognizing ; state of being re- 
cognized ; an acknowledgment 
of former knowledge ; anavowal; 
recog’nizance, an obligation 
entered into before a court or 
a magistrate. 

pecoil’, v. [O.Fr. reculer, to retire], 
to start or spring back ; to draw 
back quickly ; to rebound; to 
shrink ;—n., a back ; a 
rebound, 

pecollect’ (rekdlekt’), v., to call 
back to mind; to remember ; 
(oneself) to recover self-com- 
mond.—n., récollee’tion, a call- 
ing back to mind; power of 
remembering ; that which is 
remembered. 

récommence’, v. [RE-], to begin 
over again.—n., pédcommence- 
ment, a new beginning. 


from med. L. recommenddre (RE-, i 
commenddre, to COMMEND)], to 
bring under favourable notice ; 
to commit to the charge of; to 
praise ; to advise to something 
as being good or profitable.— 
n., Pecommenda’tion, anything 
that invites a favourable recep- 
tion ; an approval; a good word. 

récommit’, v. [RE-], to send back 
again, as to jail or to a. committee. 
—pres. p., reeommitting 3 p.p., 
recommitted. — ns., recom-< 
mit’tal and recommit’ment, 

pec’ompense, v. [L. compensdre, to 
COMPENSATE], to make an equal 
return: for; to pay back; to 
requite ;—»., repayment; re- 
muneration, ete. 

peconcile (rek‘énsil), v. [Fr., from 
L. reconcilidre (RE-, concilidre, to 
CONCILIATE)], to make friends 

again ; to cause to agree ; (one- 

self to) to bring oneself to accept ; 
to remove differences.—ns., Pe< 
coneilia’tion and rec’oneile- 
ment, renewal of friendship ; a 
removal of differences; atone- 
ment; harmony. 

pee’ondite, a. [L. RE-, condére, to 
hide], hidden away from view; 
secret ; abstruse ; obscure. 

peconnaissance (reckon'asdins), % 
(Fr. reconnattre, to discover), an 
examination or survey for en- 
gineering or military operations. 

peconnoitre (rekdnoi' tér), v. (0. Fr. 
for reconnaiire], to cast the eye 
over; to make a survey or 
examination. 

réconsid’er, v. [RE-], to consider 
again.—n., peconsidera’tion. 

reconstruct’, v. [{RE-], to build 
again; to build after a new 
plan.—n., peconstruc’tion, act 
of reconstructing ; that which is 
reconstructed. 

peconvey’ (rékénva’), v. [RE-], to 
take back to a former place: to 
give back to a former owner.— 
n., Peconvey‘ance. 

record’, v. [O.Fr., from L. recor- 
dari, to call to mind], to keep in 
remembrance by writing; to 
register ; to cause to be remem- 
bered ; to repeat; to celebrate, 


—ms., pec’ord, a written ac- 
count ; that. which has been 
recorded ; a gramophone disk ; 
Pecor’der, one who records; a 
judge in a city or borough court 
in England ; .a musical instru- 
ment resembling a flute. 
récount’ (1), v. [RE-], to count over 
again ;—n. (Pe’count), a second 
counting. 
recount’ (2), v. [O.Fr. reconter], to 
relate ; to enumerate; to detail. 
Pecoup (rékoop’), v. (Fr. . RE-, 
couper, to cut], to make up for ; 
to repay for expense incurred ; to 
indemnify.—n., recoup’ment. 
Pecourse (rékdrs’), n. [Fr., from L. 
recursum (RE-, cursus, COURSE)], a 
going to for help or protection ;— 
v., (to have) peecour’se (to), to 
resort to for advice, assistance, etc 
Pecover (1) (rékiuv‘ér), v. (O.Fr., 
from L. recuperdre, to RECUPER- 
ATE], to get. back what was lost ; 
to repair a loss or injury; to 
restore to health ; to grow well 
again; to gain in a court.—wx., 
recov ery, restoration to health ; 
act of recovering. 


Pécov’er (2), v. [RE-], to cover again. 


Peereant (rek’re-ani), a. [O.Fr. 
recroire, to change belief], mean- 
spirited ; apostate ;—n., one who 
begs for mercy ; a mean-spirited 
person; a renegade.—wn., Pec’- 
peancy, the spirit of a recreant ; 
apostasy. 

recreate (rékré-di’) (1), v. [RE-], to 
create again ; to make anew. 

Ppecreate (rek’ré-dt) (2), v. [L. RE-, 
credre, tO CREATE], to give new 
life to ; to refresh when wearied. 
—n.,  Preerea’tion, relaxation 
after toil; amusement.—a., ree’- 
Peative, fitted to refresh or 
recreate. 

Precrim ‘inate, v. [L. RE-, crimindri, 
to CRIMINATE], to accuse in re- 
turn; to meet a charge by 
making another.—x., recrimi- 
na‘tion, counter charge., — as., 
recrim‘inative and pecrim’- 
inatory, meeting one charge by 
another. 

Pécrudes’cence, n. [L. RE-, criidus, 
raw], a breaking-out again (of 
disease, etc, 
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recruit (rékroot’), v. (Fr. reeruter 
(RE-, crotire, L. crescére, to in- 
crease)], to supply what has been 
wasted ; to procure new soldiers ; 
to renew or to gain health, 
strength, etc. ;—7., a newly en- 
listed soldier. 
rec’tangle, n. (Fr., from late L. 
rectangulus (L. rectus, right; 
angulus, Al ANGLE)], a four-sided 
figure having all its angles right 
angles.—a., peetan’gular. 
vee’tify, v. (Fr., from late L. recti- 
ficdre (L. rectus, straight; -FyY)), 
to make straight ; to put right ; 
to purify by distilling, ete. ; to 
adjust.—n., rectifica’tion. 
rectilin’eal(-e-al) and pectilin’ear 
(-e-ar), as. (L. rectus, straight ; 
linea, @ LINE}, in a straight line ; 
bounded by straight lines. 
pec'titude, n. [Fr., from late L. 
rectitado (rectus, straight)), right- 
ness of thought or action; in- 
tegrity ; honour ; uprightness. 
rec’tor, n. (L. regére, to. rule], a 
clergyman in Anglican Church 
who has charge of a parish, and 
a@ right to the tithes,. ete. ; (in 
Scotiand) the headmaster of cer- 
tain schools, or the president of 
@ university court; the head of 
a Jesuit College.—a., reetor‘ial. 
—ns., pee’torship and rec’tor- 
ate, the office or rank of a rector ; 
rec’tory, the house or district of 
a rector, 
rec’tum, n. (L. rectus, straight], 
the lower part of the large 
intestine, 
pecum’bent, a. [L. recwmbens 
(RE-, cumbere, to lie)], leaning or 
lying down ;_ reclining.—wns., re- 
eum ’‘bence and recumbency. 
pecu’perate, v. [L. recuperdre, to 
recover], to get back health or 
strength ; to recover.—n, Pe- 
cupera’tion, recovery.—a., Pre- 
eu perative, tending to recovery. 
Pecur’, v. [L. RE-, currére, to run), 
to come again into the mind; 
to happen at regular times.— 
pres. p., Pecurring ; p.p., Pe- 
curred.—a., recur’ rent, return- 
ing at regular times.—n., Pecur’- 
rence, 
{L. RE-, 


recurve’, w. curvus, 


recusant 418 reduplicate 
crooked], to bend or curve back. whole again; to renew.—n., 
—ns., recurva’tion and re- redin ‘tion, 
cur’vature, rédirect’, v. [RE-], to direct again ; 


recusant (rek’fizdnt or réki’zdnt), 
a. {L. recusdre, to reject], obsti- 
nate in refusing; refusing to 
worship according to established 
forms ;—™%., one who thus refuses, 

red, a. [A.S.], of the colour of 
blood ;—»., a colour like blood ; 
crimson ; scarlet ;—comp., red- 
der; sup., reddest.—wns., red’- 
breast, the robin, a bird with 
red feathers on its breast; ped 
deer, the common stag; red’- 

a small fly-catching war- 

bler, having a red tail.—v., red’- 
den, to make or to grow red.— 
a., ved’dish, somewhat red.— 
adv., ped'-handed, in the very 
act.—a., ped’-hot, heated to red - 
ness.—n., ped lead, a paint made 
from oxide of lead.—a., red’- 
let’ter, marked with red letters, 
as the saints’ days in old calen- 
dars; fortunate; happy.—n., 
red-tape’, tape (often of a red 
colour) for tying up official 
papers; a too formal way of 
doing business. 

red-, pref. See rE-. 

redac’tion, n. [Fr., from L. redi- 
gére, to bring back (RE-, agere, to 
bring)}], an arranging of literary 
matter ; editing ; its result. 

redan’ (rédiin’), n. [O.Fr. redent, a 
double dent or notch], a field- 
work of two sides forming an 
angle towards the enemy. 

pedeem’ (rédém’), v. (Fr., from L. 
redimere (red-, RE-, emere, to 
buy)], to buy back to ransom ; 
to deliver from the power or 
the punishment of sin ; to make 
the most of; to perform, as a 
promise ; to atone for.—wns., Re- 
dee’mer, Jesus Christ, the 
Saviour of the world ; one who 
redeems ; redemp’tion, a buy- 
ing back; a setting free by 
payment; a clearing off of a 
burden; deliverance from sin ; 
salvation. — as., Predemp’tive 
and redemp’‘tory, serving or 
tending to redeem. 

redin’tegrate, v. [L. RED-, integ- 
rare, tO INTEGRATE], to make 


ped‘olent, a. [O.Fr., from L. re- 
dolére, to give out a smell), giving 
out a smell; spreading a sweet 
scent ; fragrant; suggestive of. 
—n., ped’olence, sweetness of 
smell. 

redouble (rédiivl), v. [Fr. RE-], to 
double or to be doubled again 
or several times; to increase 


greatly. 

redoubt’ (rédout’), n. [Fr., from 
It. ridotto (L. reductus, retired)], 
a@ small temporary fort on hill 
tops, mountain passes, etc. 

redoubtable (rédou’tdbl) and re- 
doubted, as. [Fr., from redouter, 
to fear greatly (RE-, L. dubitdre, 
to pouBT)], to be feared ; formid- 
able ; commanding respect. 

rédound, v. [Fr., from L. redun- 
ddre (RED-, unda, a wave)], to 
flow back ; to be driven back ; 
to result from ; to add to one’s 
credit ; to recoil upon.—a., re- 
dun‘dant, more than is needed ; 
using too many words.—ns., pe- 
dun’danece and redun’dancy, 
excess ; superfluity. 

’ (1), v. (Fr. RE-, and root 
of DRESS], to put right again ; to 
relieve from injustice ; to make 
amends for ;—™., a putting right ; 
relief, ete. 

ré’dress (2), v. [RE-], to dress over 
again. 

reduce’ (redis’), v. [L. RE-, dacére, 
to lead], to bring to a lower place 
or condition; to weaken; to 
bring into a new form ; to bring 
under one’s power; to grind 
down; to change from one 
denomination to another, as 
pounds to pence.—n., redue’tion, 
act of reducing ; a making less ; 
a bringing under one’s power ; 
a rule in arithmetic. 

redundant, See REDOUND. 

redu’plicate, v. (med. L. RE-, 
DUPLICATE], to double again ; 
to multiply ; to repeat the first 
letter or letters of a word ;—a., 
doubled ; with the edges curved 
outward, as leaves.—n., Pe« 
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daplica’tion, the doubling of a 
first letter or syllable. 

re-echo (ré-el’6), v. [RE]-, to echo 
back again; to reverberate ;— 
n., the echo of an echo. 

peed, n. [A.S. hréod], a tall kind of 
grass, with hollow stem, growing 
near or in water; a musical 
instrument made from a reed ; 
a slip of reed in a mouthpiece ; 
a long row of thin strips of reed, 
between which the threads of a 
web pass.—as., pee’ded, covered 
or fitted with reeds; having 
reed-like channels or ridges ; 
pee’dy, abounding im reeds ; 
like a reed in tone, 

reef (1), n. [Du. rif. a rift ?], a line 
of rocks lying at or near the sur- 
face of the water.—a., ree’fy, 
full of reefs. 

peef (2), n. (Scand. rif), the part of 
a sail that is taken in or let out ; 
—v., to roll or fold up part of a 
sail; to take in.—n., reef’er, 
one who reefs; a close-fitting 
jacket of thick cloth. 

reek, n. [A.S.], smoke; vapour ; 
—v., to send out smoke.—a., 
ree'ky, soiled with smoke; 
giving out much smoke. 

peel (1), ». [A.S. hréol], a frame 
turning on an axle, for winding 
yarn or thread; a spool; a 
bobbin ;—., to. wind upon a 
reel ; to go from side to side in 
walking ; to stagger. 

reel (2), n. [perhaps as above], a 
quick Scottish dance ; the music 
played for it. 

ré-elect’, v. [RE-], to elect again.— 
—n., re-elec’tion, 

ré-embark’, v. [RE-], to go on 
board ship again.—n., re-em- 
barka’‘tion, 

ré-enact’, v. (RE-], to pass a law 
again.—n., rpe-enact’ment, 

pré-enforce’, v. to enforce again ; 
see also REINFORCE.” Pe- 
enforce’ment. 

ré-en’'ter, v. (RE-], to enter or take 
possession again.—n., pe-en’try. 

pé-estab‘lish, v. [RE-], to estab- 
lish again; to restore.—2., Pe- 
establishment. 

peeve (1). v. [Du., connected with 
REEF (2)], to pass the end of a 
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rope through a hole or a ring.— 
p.p., Pove or reeved. 

peeve (2), n. [A.S. geréfa, a gover- 
nor], a chief officer ; a steward. 

ré-exam ‘ine, v. [RE-], to examine 
again.—n., pe-examina’tion, 

vefec’tion (réfek’shén), n. (Fr, 
from L. refectio, a repast], re- 
freshment by a meal; a repast. 
—n., pefeec’tory, a hall for 
meals ; a refreshment- or dining- 
room. 

pefer’, v. [O.Fr., from L. referre 
(RE-, ferre, to bring)], to send 
for consideration to someone 
else: (to) to speak about; to 
point to; to assign ; to send to 
for information.—pres. p., Pe- 
ferring ; p.p., preferred. — a., 
referable, that may be thought 
of in connection with something 
else; assignable ; ascribable— 
ns., referee’, one to whom a 
thing is referred ; an arbiter ; 
an umpire; ref’erence, act of 
referring ; submission of a dis- 
pute for settlement; a quoted 
passage ;—a., affording informa- 
tion, as books, etc.—n., referen’- 
dum, a vote by the whole people 
by which laws are approved or 
rejected, before they are placed 
on the statute book. 

refine’, v. [Rm-], to make or to be- 
come pure ; to free from dross ; 
to clarify ; to make or to become 
more elegant ; to cultivate.—ns., 
refine’ment, purity ; elegance 
of manners; culture; pefi‘nery, 
a place where things are refined. 

réfit’, v. [RE-], to fit again for use ; 
to repair after damage.—pres. 7., 
refitting ; p.p., refitted. 

reflect’, v. [L. RE-, flectére, to 
bend], to throw back from a sur- 
face, as rays of light or heat; to 
give back an image or likeness ; 
to be thrown back; (upon) to 
think closely over ; to reproach, 
—n., reflee’tion, a throwing 
back of light or heat ; a likeness 
shown by a mirror, etc. ; con- 
tinued thought; the power by 
which the mind becomes con- 
scious of its own thoughts or 
states; reproach.—a., Peflec’- 
tive, that can reflect; thought- 
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ful; meditative.—n., veflee’- 
tor, a polished surface that 
reflects light or heat ; a mirror ; 
a kind of telescope. 

Pé’flex, a. [L. reflexus], reflected ; 
involuntary, as the action of some 
muscles ;—n., reflected light; a 
copy.—a., peflex’ive, bending or 
turned back ; referring to some- 
thing past ; (grammar) referring 
to verbs or pronouns, where sub- 
ject and object are the same. 

reflvent, a. [L. RE-, fluére, to 
flow], flowing back; ebbing; 
returning.—n., pe "flux, a flowing 
back ; an ebb tay! flowing back. 

reform’, », (Fr., from L. reformare 
(RE-, formdre, ‘to form)], to make 
or to grow better; to amend ; 
to improve; to give up evil 
ways ;—n., a giving a new form 
to; a making better ; a change 
for the better.—ns., reforma’- 
tion, an amendment; an im- 

rovernent in life and manners ; 
eformation, the great change 

in religion when the Protestants 
separated from the Roman Cath- 
olic Church.—as., pefor’mative, 
forming anew; tending to re- 
form; refor’matory, bringing 
about reform ;—v., a school for 
reforming young offenders.—n., 
refor’mer, one who works for 
social reform; one who took 
part in the Reformation. 

ré-form’, v. [RE-], to give a new 
form to.—n., ré-forma’'tion. 

refract’, v. [L. re-, fructus (fran- 
gere, to break)], to bend back ; 
to bend from a straight line, esp 
rays of light, etc. ; to deflect.— 
n., refrae’tion, a refracting or 
bending ; the bend in a ray of 
light, etc., when it passes from 
one medium into another.—as., 
refrac’tive, causing refraction ; 
refrac’tory, ego Reg to obey ; 
dificult to melt; refran‘gible, 
that may be refracted. 

refrain’ (1). v. (O.Fr., from L. re- 
fréndre (RE-, frénum, a bridle), 
to hold back ; to keep from act- 
ing ; to abstain ; to forbear. 

refrain’ (2), n. [Fr., from Low L. 

~ refrangere (L. refrangere, to RE- 
FRACT)], the line or verse repeated 
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at the end of each part of a song ; 
the burden of a song. 

refrangible, See REFRACT. ‘ 

refresh’, v. [O.Fr. RE-], to make 
fresh again; to cool; to give 
new strength and life to ; to give 
rest after toil or pain.—n., Pe- 
fresh’'ment, renewed strength 
and life; that which refreshes ; 
food (often in pl.). 

refrig’erate rene araty, v. (L. re- 
frigerdre, to cool}, to make or to 
keep cool; to refresh.—a., Pre- 
frig’erant, making or keeping 
cool ;—n., that which causes 
coolness ; a cooling medicine. 
—ns., refrig’ erator, a place or 
machine for keeping food cool ; 
refrig’eration, the process ot 
refrigerating. 

reft, v. » st and p.p. of REAVE. 

pef‘uge (ref'7j), n. [Fr., from T. 
refugium], a place to flee to; @ 
place of safety from danger; 
anything that protects or saves ; 
asylum; stronghold.—n., pef- 
ugee’ (refajé’), one who flees 
for safety. 

reful’gent (réfil’jént), ‘a. [L. RE- 
fulgére, to shine], throwing off a 
bright light ; radiant; resplen- 
dent.—n., peful’ gence, radiance ; 
great brightness. 

refund’ (réfind’), v. [L. RE-, fun- 
dére, to pour), to pay back 
money ; to repay. 

refuse (réfae’ ), v. (Fr. refuser, prob. 

above], to send back what is 

offered ; to say no; to reject; 
to decline.—n., refuse (ref"tis), 
that which is cast aside ; dross ; 
—da., worthless ; of no ‘value — 
Ney refusal (réfit’ zal), act of re- 
fusing; saying no; a first 
chance either to accept or refuse, 

refute’, v. (Fr., from L. refitdre, to 
push back], to prove to be wrong; 


to overcome by argument; to 
disprove.—n., pefita'tion., 
‘, v (Fr. RE-], to” get 


back what has been lost; to 
recover. 
regal, a. 
ROYAL], 
royal. 
regale’, v. [Fr., from It. regalare], 
to entertain in a rich way; to 


{Fr., from lL. regdlis, 
belonging to a king; 
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give delight to the eye or the 
taste ; to fare richly. 

rega‘lia, n. pl. [L., neut. pl. of 
regdlis, ROYAL), the rights of a 
king; the royal ornaments, as 
sceptre, crown, ete. ; any badges 
of office ; the distinctive badges 
or dress of some societies, as 
Freemasons, Oddfellows, ete. 

’, v (Fr. RE-, garder, to 
look to], to keep in sight; to fix 
the eyes or the mind upon; to 
hold as an opinion ; to look on 
with respect or favour ; to care 
for ; to take into account ;—., 
@ look ora looking at ; respect or 
favour ; attention and interest ; 
consideration ; relation. — a., 
regard’less, heedless ; careless. 


register (rej‘istér), n. 


regular 


men‘tal, pertaining to a regi- 
ment ;—n. pl., the dress or uni- 
form of @ regiment. 


pegion (ré‘jon), n. [O.Fr., from L. 


regio, a district (regére, to rule)), 
a portion of space or of a coun- 
try ; a district or area. 

(Fr., from 
med, L. registrum, a record], a 
list of names ; a record ; a book 
containing lists or records ; the 
range of musical notes ;—v., to 
put into a list ; to keep account 
of ; to express.—as., registrar, 
the official who has charge of a 
register ; registra’tion, process 
of enrolling ; peg‘istry, act of 
registering ; the place where a 
register is kept; the things 


| regat’ta, n. [It.], a race-meeting for 
contests in sailing or rowing. 

Ppegen’‘erate (réjen’érdl), v. [L. RE-, 
generdre, to GENERATE), to cause authority of a sovereign; pre- 
to be born again; to turn from vailing. 
sin to holiness ; to give new life | P6’gress, n. (L. regressus, a going 
and strength to; to convert ;— back (RE-, gradi, to go)], a step- 
a, born again; changed in ping back ; a return; power of 
nature ; turned to love God.—| _ returning ;—v., regress’, to go 
”, Pegenera’tion, a turning back ; to return toa former place 
from sin to holiness ; a thorough or state.—n., Pegres'sion, a go- 
change of neture.—a., pegen’- ing back or returning.—a., 
erative, bringing about regen-| regres’sive, 
eration. regret’, n. (O.Fr. regrater, etym. ?], 

regent (réjént), a. [Fr., from L. sorrow for something remem- 


registered. 
peg’nant, a. [L. regndre, to REIGN], 
reigning ; having the power or 


regére, to rule}, ruling; taking a 
sovereign’s place for a time ;— 
m., one who takes a sovereign’s 
place; a director.—wx., Pe’‘gency, 
power or office of a regent ; 
government in name of another ; 
rulers during a minority. 


bered ; a mourning on account 
of loss ;—v., to feel grief; to 
remember with sorrow; to 
mourn the loss of.—pres. p., re- 
gretting ; p.p., regretted.—a., 
regret’ful, full of regret ; caus- 
ing or feeling regret. 


regicide (rej%sid), nm (lL. rex, a 
king; caedere, to kill], one who 
killsa king; the murder ofa king. 

regime (rdzhém’), n. (Fr., from L. 
regimen (regére, to rule)], manner 
of living; mode of ruling or 
governing. 

regimen (rej’imen), n. [as abovel, 
reguiar government ; estab 
lished order; a regulation of 
diet, exercise, etc. 

regiment (rej‘tmént), n. [Fr., from 

| L. regimentum, government), a 

body of soldiers under the com- 

mand of a colonel ; regimen | 
or mode of ruling.—a.. regi-! 


peg’ulap, a. [O.I'r., from L. regu- 
ldris (rehila, a rule))], according 
to rule ; done in the proper way ; 
steady in movement ; (geometry) 
having equal sides and angles ;— 
n., & soldier of a standing army ; 
a monk, a friar, etc., who has 
taken the vows.—n., ‘i 


state of being regular ; order : 


method ; punctuality.—«., reg’- 
ulate, to guide according to rule ; 
to keep in proper order ; to keep 
atthe proper speed.—., 

tion, act of regulating; state ot 
being regulated ; a rule or order 
to be observed.—-a., reg’ulative, 


rehabilitate 


tending to regulate.—n., reg’- 
ulator, one who regulates ; that 
which regulates speed. 

réhabil‘itate, v. [RE], to restore 
to former rank, rights, etc.; to 
reinstate. 

rehearse’ (réhers’), v. [Fr. rehercer, 
to harrow over again (see 
HEARSE)], to tell in the hearing of 
others; to try over before 
appearing in public ; to go over 
again.—n., rehear’sal, a going 
over again; practice before 
appearing in public. 

Reichstag (riks’tach), n. { Ger.], the 
Parliament of the former German 
Empire. 

reign (rdn), n. (Fr., from L. reg- 
num (regére, to rule))], kingly 
power ; the time during which 
a sovereign is in power ;—v., to 
be a king or chief ruler; to 
prevail. 

reimburse (réimbérs’), v. [RE-], to 
pay a person what he has spent or 
lost ; to refund ; to repay.—n., 
reimburse’ment, repayment. 

vein (rdn), n. (Fr. reine, prob. from 
L. retinére (RE-, tenére, to hold)), 
the strap of a bridle; the strap 
by which one guides a horse ; 
any means of guiding or govern- 
ing ;—v., to guide by a bridle ; 
to hold in ; to check. 

reindeer (rdn’dér), n. (Scand. 
hreinn ; DEER], @ deer with 
branching horns found in the 
northern parts of Europe and 
America.—n, pein’deer moss, 
@ moss on which the reindeer 
feeds. 

réinforce’, v. [RE-], to strengthen 
with fresh troops, etc. ; to make 
stronger.—x., reinforce’ment, 

reins (rdnz), n. pl. [O.Fr., from L. 
rénes)], the kidneys; the heart 
or the passions. 

réinstate’, v. [RE-], to restore to 
a former place or rank.—wx., 
reinstate’ment, 

réintroduce’, v. (RE-], to bring in 
again.—n., reintroduce’tion. 

réinvest’, v. (nE-], to invest again, 
as with clothes or office; to lay 
out money a second time.—xn., 
reinvest’ment. 

réinvig’orate, v. [RrE-], to give 
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fresh life or vigour to.—n, 
reinvigora’tion, 

réis’sue, v. [RE-], to send out a 
second time ; to republish ;—n., 
a second issue, as of a book. 

péit’erate, v. [RE-], to repeat over 
and over again.—n., peitera’- 
tion. 

reject’, v. [Fr., from L. rejectus, 
thrown back ([RE-, jacére, to 
throw)], to throw back or away ; 
to cast aside; to refuse to re- 
ceive.—n., pejec’tion, exclu- 
sion ; refusal. 

rejoice’ (réjois’), v. [O.Fr. resjoir 
(RE-, and root of soyY)], to feel 
glad; to be in great joy; to 
make joyful.—wzx., rejoi‘cing, the 
expression of joy ; the cause of 


joy. 

rejoin’, v. [RE-], to join again; to 
come again into one’s company; 
to say in answer to a reply.— 
n., Pejoin’der, an answer, esp. 
to a reply. 

rejuv’enate, v. [RE-, L. juvenis, 
young], to make young again.— 
n., Pejuvena’‘tion. 

rekindle, v. (RE-), to kindle again ; 
to arouse anew. 

pelapse (réldps’), v. [L. relapsus 
(RE-, ldbi, to slip)], to slip back 
into a former state; to grow 
worse after improvement ;—zx., 
@ fall backwards into a former 
state, 

relate’, v. (Fr., from L. reldtus 
(RE-, ferre, to bring)], to tell ; to 
give an account of ; (to) to stand 
in some connection (with); to 
refer.—s., rela’tion, a giving 
an account ; that which is told ; 
connection of one with another ; 
@ connection by birth or mar- 
riage ; Prela’tionship, state of 
being related; aflinity. — a., 
rel’ative, existing in connection 
with something else; arising 
from relation to such connec- 
tion; (grammar) expressing re- 
lation ;—., a connection by 
blood or marriage ; a pronoun, 
etc., expressing relation.—n., 
relati’vity, the theory that all 
things depend on something 
else, applied esp. to motion and 
to human knowledge. 


relax 


relax’, v. (L. RE-, larus, LAX], to 
make or to become slack or less 
strict; to ease from effort or 
attention ; to weaken.—n., Pe- 
laxa’tion, a making or grow- 
ing slack; ease from work or 
effort. 

relay’ (1), n. [Fr. relais, from re- 
layer, etym. ?], a fresh supply of 
anything ; a shift; a relief; a 
reserve.—v., to broadcast by 
wireless a programme received 
from another station. 

pelay’ (2), v. (RE-], to lay a second 
time.—past and p.p., pelaid, 

Pelease (rélés’), v. [Fr., from L. 
relaxdre, to RELAX], to let loose 
again ; to set free ; to liberate ; 
to discharge ; to give up a right 
or claim ;—~%., freedom from con- 
finement, etc. ; the giving up of 
a claim or right. 

rel’egate, v. [(L. relegdtus [RE-, 
legdre, to send)], to send away or 
to remove ; to banish ; to con- 
sign.—n., rvelega’tion, banish- 
ment ; consignment. 

Ppelent’, v. [RE-, L. lentus, slack], 
to grow soft or tender; to feel 
pity ; to become less hard or 
severe ; to cease from anger.— 
a., pelent’less, not to be moved 
by pity ; merciless. 

pel’evant, a. [med. L. relevans 
(RE-, levdre; see RELIEVE)], giving 
aid or support; applying to the 
matter in hand; pertinent ; 
applicable.—ns., rel’evance and 
pel’evancy,. 

peli‘able, etc. See RELY. 

pel‘ic, n. [O.Fr. relique, from L. 
relictus, left], that which remains 
after loss or decay of the rest ; 
the body without the soul; the 
dead body of a saint either whole 
or in part; a remembrance; a 
memorial.—., Pel’ict, a widow. 

pelieve (rélév’), v. (Fr. relever, from 
L. relevdre (RE-, levdre, to lift)], 
to free from weight or pressure ; 
to make more easily borne; to 
give help or comfort to; to set 
free from duty, etc. ; to cause to 
stand out from the surface, as a 
figure ; to introduce a variety or 


a contrast.—n., relief’ (réléf’), 


state of being relieved ; freedom 
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from or a lessening of fear, pain, 
ete. ; that which removes or 
lessens ; release from duty ; the 
raising of a figure above the sur- 
face on which it is carved. 
religion (réij‘én), n. [L. religio 
(RE-, ligdre, to bind ?)], belief in 
God and in man’s dependence 
upon Him; worship expressing 
this belief; life and action as 
related to duty towards God and 
man; any mode of faith and 
worship. —a., Pelig‘ious (-ts) 


pertaining to religion; paying 
attention to its duties; devout. 
—ns., pelig’iousness ; relig- 


ios‘ity, insincere religiousness. 

relinquish (réling’kwish), v. [Fr., 
from L. relinquére, to leave be- 
hind], to leave behind ; to cease 
from; to give up, as a claim ; 
to abandon.—n., Prelin’quish- 
ment, 

rel'iquary, n. (Fr. reliquaire (see 
RELIC)], a box or casket for 
holding relics. 

rel‘ish, n. [O.Fr. reles, relais, after- 
taste, from relesser, to RELEASE], 
a pleasant taste; a liking for ; 
power of pleasing; something 
added to improve the taste of 
food ;—v., to like the taste of ; 
to be pleased with; to give a 
pleasant taste to; to have a 
pleasant taste. 

pelue’tant, a. [L. RE-, luctdri, to 
struggle], striving against; un- 
willing ; disinclined.—n., relue’- 
tance, state of being reluctant ; 
unwillingness ; repugnance.— 
adv., pelue’tantly. 

rely’, v. [OF.r., from L. religdre 
(RE-, ligdre, to bind)], to lean or 
rest upon; (on) to trust in; to 
depend on.—a., reli‘able, fit to 
be relied on; trustworthy.—ws., 
reli‘ance, confidence; trust ; 
dependence; peliabil‘ity, the 
quality of being reliable.—a., 
peli‘ant, leaning on or trusting 
in ; confident. 

remain’, v. [Fr., from L. remanére 
(RE-, manére, to remain)], to stay 
behind, or to be left after others 
have been removed or lost; to 
be over after subtraction; te 
continue unchanged; to last ; 


remand 


to survive.—mn. pl., Pemains’, a 
dead human body; a corpse ; 
writings of one who is now dead. 
—n., Pemain’der, that which 
is left ; the sum left after sub- 
traction ; difference. 

remand’, v. (O.Fr., from late L. 
remanddre (RE-, manddre, 
order)], to send back; to re- 
commit (a prisoner) to custody ; 
-—n., an order to go back. 

remark’, v. [Fr. RE-, and root of 
MARK], to say ; to take notice of ; 
to note in the mind; to speak 
of what one thinks, sees, or hears ; 
—n., an expression of what one 
thinks, ete. ; a short statement. 
—da., Ppemar’kable, worthy of 
being remarked ; eminent ; un- 
usual, 

Pem’edy, n. [O.Fr., from L. re- 
medium (RE-, medéri, to heal)], 
that which heals a disease or puts 
tight what is wrong ; medicine ; 
cure ;—v., to put right; to re- 
move an evil; to cure; to re- 
dress.—as., reme’diable, that 
may be remedied; remé’dial, 
providing a remedy ; curative, 

Pemem’ber, v. [O.Fr., from late 
L. rememordri (RE-, memor, mind - 
ful)], to call to mind ; to keep in 
mind ; to use the power of mem- 
ory ; to recollect.—ns., Pemem(’- 
brance, a keeping in mind; 
something remembered ; that 
which brings to mind; power 
of remembering ; length of time 
during which a thing can be 
remembered ; remem ’brancer, 
one who or that which serves to 
remind ; an official] to remind 
others of business to be attended 
to. 

Pemind’, v. [(RE-], to put in mind 
of again ; to cause to remember. 


—., Pemin’der, that which 
recalls to mind. 
reminiscence (reminis’éns), n. 


(late L. reminiscentia (reminisci, 
to remember)], that which is 
remembered ; a story of some- 
thing remembered.—a., pemin- 
is’‘cent, recalling past things ; 
suggestive of. 

remiss’, a. [L. remissus, let slack 
(see REMIT-], slack in duty ; 
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wanting in energy or earnestness ; 
careless ; unpunctual.—mns., pe- 
mis‘sion, release from a. claim, 
debt, or punishment; pardon ; 
a@ lessening of pain or disease ; 
remiss’ness, carelessness ; want 
of energy, vigour, or punctuality. 


to | remit’, v. [L. RE-, mitiére, to send], 


to send back ; to give up;. to 
send to a distance, as money ; to 
hand over for decision ; to make 
or to become less painful or vio- 
lent ; to make inoperative, as a 
punishment, etc. ; to pardon.— 
pres. p., remitting; p.p., re- 
mitted.—mns., remit’tal, a giv- 
ing up ; a surrender; a sending 
toa distance ; remit’tanee, that 
which is sent, esp. money.—a., 
remit’tent, increasing and de- 
creasing by turns ; ceasing fora 
time ; fluctuating ; intermittent. 

pem’nant, n. [Fr. remenant, pres. p. 
of remanoir, to REMAIN], that 
which is left after a part has 
been removed ; a little bit; the 
unsold end of a piece of goods. 

Pemod’el, v. [RE-], to fashion over 
again ; to change the form of ; 
to recast. 

remon’strate, v. [L. RE-, mon- 
sirdre, to point out], to set forth 
strong reasons against something 
being done; (with) to try to 
turn from a course or habit ; to 
protest ; to warn.—n., remon’= 
Strance, strong reasons given 
against an action ; earnest advice 
or warning.—a., rpemon’strant, 
using remonstrance ;—n., one 
who remonstrates, 

remorse’, n. (O.Fr., from late L. 
remorsus (RE-, mordére, to bite)], 
pain of spirit arising from a sense 
of guilt; regret ; compunction. 
—das., Pemorse’ful, feeling re- 


morse ; Ppemorse’less, without 
pity; relentless; cruel.—ns., 
remorse’fulness; remorse’+ 
lessness, 


remote’, a. [L. remdtus, moved 
back], far back in time or in 
place; not agreeing in mean- 
ing; not closely related.—n., 
remote’ness, 

remould’, v. [RH-], to mould anew. 

Pemount’, v. [RE-], to mount 


again ; to give a fresh mount or 
horse to ;—n., a fresh horse. 

remove’ (rémoov’), v. (0. Fr., from 
L.. removére (RE-, movére, to 
MOVE)], to take away or out of 
its place ; to go from one place 
to another; to cause to dis- 
appear ;—n., the distance a thing 
is removed ; a step or degree in 
@ scale.—a., Pemov’able.—~x., 
Premov’al, change of place; dis- 
placement ; dismissal. 

pemu’'nerate, v. [L. remfnerdtus, 
given in return (RE-, munus, a 
gift)), to pay for work or service ; 
to recompense.—n., pemmunera’- 
tion, payment; wuages.—a., re- 
mu‘nerative, bringing remun- 
eration ; yielding profit. 

penais’sance, n. (Fr. renattre, to 
be boro again), or renas‘cence 
(L. RE-, nase), a new birth. 
—n., Renaissance, the revival of 
learning and the arts in the 
fifteenth century ; the style, etc. 
common at that time.—a., re- 
nas‘cent, born again; coming 
aoe into being. 
pé’nal, a. [(L. rén, a vag ta na 
REINS)], of or pertaining to 
kidneys. 

renard. Sce REYNARD. 

Pencoun’ter or pencon’‘tre (-fér), 
n. (Fr. RE-, and root of BNCOUN- 
TER], a meeting for a contest; a 
sudden and unexpected combat ; 
an unexpected encounter. 

rend, v. (A.S., to cut down], to pull 
to pieces by force; to burst 
asunder ; to tear.—past and p.p., 
pent, 

pen‘depr, v. (O.Fr., from L. reddére, 
to give back], to pay back; to 
return ; to give up ; to give out, 
as an account ; to cause to be- 
come ; to give as a reason, a ser- 
vice, etc. ; to translate from one 
language into another ; to show 
or set forth ;—n.,.a return; a 
payment of rent.—wxs., ren’der- 
ing, a giving up; translation or 
interpretation of the meaning of 
@ passage or a piece of music ; 
rendition (rendish’én), a sur- 
render of fugitives from justice ; 
a translation. 

Pendezvous (ron’dévoo), n. (ir. 
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rendez-vous, assemble your- 
selves], an appointed place of 
meeting, esp. for ships or sol- 
diers; a meeting by appoint- 
ment ;—v., to meet at an 
appointed place ; to muster. 

ren’egade, n. [Sp., from L. 
renegGre (RE-, negdre, to deny)), 
a person unfaithful to party or 
principles; an apostate; a 
deserter, 

penew’ (rénii’), v. [RE-], to make or 
to be made new again; to give 
again.—a. penew’able.—n., re- 
new’al, act of renewing; a 
beginning or giving again. 

ré‘niform, a. [L. rén, a kidney], 
kidney -shaped. 

ren’net (1), [M.B., same root as 
RUN], a preparation made from 
the inner lining of a _ calf’s 
stomach, used to curdle milk. 

pen’‘net (2), n. (Fr. rainette, from L. 
rdna, a frog ?), a variety of apple 
(from its speckled skin). 

renounce’, v. ([Fr., from L. 
renuntidre], to declare against ; 
to give up; to have. nothing 
more to do with ; not to follow 
suit at cards.—n., renuncia’- 
tion, a giving up of claim or 
interest ; abandonment; dis- 
avowal. 

renovate, v. [L. RE-, ndvus, new], 
to make new ; to bring back to 
freshness or vigour ; to revive ; 
to restore.—ns., Prenova'tion, 
process of renewing; state of 
being renewed ; Penovator. 

renown’, n. [(O.Fr., from L. re- 
némindre (RE-, ndmen, & name)]), 
great name; honour; fame.—a., 
renowned (rénound’), knownand 
praised ; famous ; celebrated, 

rent (1), n. (see REND], a forcible 
break or opening; a tear in 
cloth ; disagreement among 
members of a party. 

pent (2), n. (O.Fr., from L. reddita, 
paid back (reddére, to RENDER)], 
regular payment for the use of 
land or houses ;—v., to have or 
to give the use of for rent; to 


be let for rent.—a., ren’table, 
—ns., ren‘tal and rent’-roll, a 
list of persons paying rent, and 
the amount each one has to pay ; 


renunciation 


the yearly sum of the rents of an 
estate ; ren’ter, one who pays 
rent ; a tenant. 

renunciation, See RENOUNCE. 

reorganize, v. (RE-], to organize 
anew.—n., Peorganiza’tion. 

rep, repp, n. [etym. ?], cloth fabric 
with finely corded surface, 

pepair (1), v. [O.Fr., from late L. 
repatridre, to return to one’s 
country], to go often ; to betake 
oneself (to). 

repair’ (2), v. [Fr., from L. re 
pardre (RE-, pardre, to make 
ready)], to make whole again ; 
to put on a patch; to make 
amends for ;—»., a making right 
again; a mending; state of 
soundness ; a supply of loss.— 
a., rep’apable, that may be re- 
paired.—n., repara’tion, a re- 
newing or making amends ; 
something to make up for loss 
or injury ; compensation, 

repartee’, n. (Fr. repartie, p.p. of 
repartir (RE-, partir, to PART)], 
@ smart and ready answer; a 
retort. 

Prepast’, n. (O.Fr. repaistre (RE-, 
L. pascere, to feed)], a meal; 
food ; refreshment. 

pepatriate (repat'ridt or repat’ridt), 
v. (late L. RE-], to restore to one’s 
country.—n., pepatria’tion. 

pepay’, v. (O.Fr. RE-], to pay back ; 
to give in return for; to pay 
over again.—n., Prepay’ment, 
that which is repaid. 

repeal’, v. [O.Fr. repeler (RE-, 
apeler, to APPEAL)], to make no 
longer of force ; to revoke ;—n., 
@ repealing ; cancelling ; abro- 
gation. 

pepeat’, v. [I'r., from L. repetére 
(RE-, petére, to seek)], to say, do, 
or happen over again ; to speak 
from memory.—adv., pepea’- 
tedly, more than once; often. 
—ns., pepea’ter, one who re- 
peats ; a watch that strikes the 
last hour again on the touching 
of a spring ; a kind of rifle; a 
decimal in which the same figures 
are repeated; pepeti'tion, a 
doing or saying over again. 

Pepel’, v. [L. r&-, pellére, to drive], 
to drive or push back ; to ward 
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off.—pres, p., repelling; p.p., 
repelled.—a., repel lent, driving 
back ; disagreeable ; repulsive, 
repent’, v. (Fr. RE-, L. poentiére 
to repent), to feel pain or sorrow 
for one’s conduct; to change 
one’s mind from a wrong course ; 
to be sorry for and leave off sin. 
—n., Ppepen’tance, sorrow for 
sin, bringing about a new life. 
—a., pepen’tant, sorry for sin; 
showing grief for wrong -doing. 

pepereus’sion (répérkush’én), m 
L. RE-, percutére, to shake 
through], a striking or driving 
back; a quick and frequent 
repetition of the same sound ; 
reverberation.—a. | repereus’= 
sive, driving back or causing 
repercussion. 

repertoire (repértwar’), n. [Fr., 
from L. repertérium (reperire, to 
find out)], parts performed by an 
actor, or musical pieces by @ 
singer or instrumentalist. 

rep’ertory, n. [as REPERTOIRE], & 
place in which things are arranged 
so as to be easily found, a store- 
house ;_ repository ; magazine ; 
—a., (theatre) with a repertoire 
of plays performed by a group of 
actors. 

repetition, See REPEAT. 

repine’, v. [RE-], to lose heart and 
spirit ; to be discontented ; to 
grumble, 

replace’, v. (RE-], to put back inthe 
same place ; to fill the place of ; 
to repay.—2., peplace’ment, 

replen’ish, v. [O.Fr. replenir (RE- 
L. plénus, full)], to fill up again ; 
to put in a new supply.—n., 
replenishment. 

replete’, a. (Fr., from L. replétus 
(RE-, plére, to fill)], filled up; 
completely filled.—n., peple’- 
tion, state of being filled up; 
overflowing fullness; super- 
abundance. 

pep’lica, n. [It., same root as 
REPLY], a copy of a picture, etc., 
esp. by the painter of the original. 
—n., replica’tion, an answer to 
a plea in court; a repetition or 
@ copy. 

reply’, v. (O.Fr., from L. replicdre 
(RE-, plicdre, to fold)], to give an 
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answer; to respond ;—%., an 
answer ; something said or done 
in return ; response. 

Peport’, v. [Fr., from L. reportdre 
(RE-, portdre, to carry)], to tell 
what has been seen or heard ; 
to write down speeches, etc., for 
&@ newspaper ; (oneself) to come 
with information or for orders ; 
—n., that. which is reported ; an 
account of anything ; the result 
of an examination; common 
talk ; character; the noise of 
a shot, etc.—n., rpepor’ter, one 
who reports for the newspapers. 

Pepose’, v. [L. RE-, ponere, to 
place], to lay or lie at rest ; (on) 
to have confidence in; to rely 
on ;—™”., @ lying at rest; rest 
of mind; ease of manner.—~x., 
Ppepos’‘itory, a place where 
things are laid up for safety ; a 
storehouse. 

répossess’, v. (RE-], to get posses- 
sion of again.— n., Peposses’sion. 

Pepousse’ (repoos’d), a. ([Fr.], 
(metal) hammered into relief. 

peprehend’, v. [L. reprehendére), 
to blame; to find fault with.— 
a., peprehen’sible, blamable ; 
culpable.—n. preprehen’sion, 
reproof ; censure. 

Pepresent, v. O.Fr., from L. 
repraesentdre (RE-, praesentdre, to 
PRESENT)], to bring before the 
mind ; to be in the place of ; to 
act the part of ; to be a sign of ; 
to give an account of ; to picture 
in the mind.—»., pepresenta’- 
tion, a bringing before the mind ; 
ashowing what something is like ; 
a picture ; a description ; a play 
on a stage ; something done by 
a representative.—a., pepresen’- 
tative, representing ; acting for 
another ; delegated ; like others 
of the same kind ; typical ;—»., 
one who acts for others; a 
member of Parliament; a dele- 
gate ; an heir. 

Prepress’, v. [L. RE-, primere, to 
PRESS], to press back or to put 
down; to keep in check; to 
restrain.—n., Pepres’sion, act 
of repressing ; restraining power. 
—a., pepres’sive, fitted to re- 
press; checking ; restraining. 
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reprieve’ (réprév’), v. [0.Fr. repris, 
p.p. of reprendre (L. reprehendére, 
se@ REPREHEND)], to delay or 
mitigate punishment; to _re- 
lieve ;—., a delay or mitigation 
of punishment; a time of ease 
or relief ; a breathing space. 

rep’rimand (or reprimand’), n. 
[Fr., a8 REPRESS], a severe re- 
buke ;—v., to blame severely ; 
to give a reproof officially. 

réprint’, v. (RE-], to print again ; 
to print a second edition of.—™x., 
ré’print, a second printing. 

reprisal (répricdl), n. [I'r. reprie- 
saille, from repris, p.p of re- 
prendre (see@ REPRIEVE)), a pun- 
ishment of an injury by inflicting 
a similar one on the offender ; 
that which is seized for injury 
done ; retaliation. 

reproach’, v. [Fr. reprocher], to 
blame in severe words ; to charge 
with a fault ;—wn., a severe find- 
ing of fault; blameworthy 
action ; disgrace, — a@., Pe- 
proach’ ful, expressing reproach; 
deserving reproach. 

rep’robate, a. [L. RE-, probdre, to 
test], given over to wickedness ; 
profligate ; depraved ;—%., a 
person given over to wickedness ; 
—v., to disown; to consider 
beyond hope.—»., reproba’‘tion, 
a giving over to destruction ; 
state of being given over ; rejec- 
tion ; condemnation. 

réproduce’, v. [RE-], to produce 
over again; to make a copy of; 
renew ; to produce young.—~%., 
reproduc’tion.—as., reproduc’- 
tive and reproduc’tory, tend- 
ing to reproduce. 

reprove (réproov’), v. [O.Fr., from 
L. reprobdre (see REPROBATE)], to 
find fault with (a person); to 
blame strongly.—n., reproof’. 

rep’tile, a. [Fr., from L. reptilis 
(répére, to creep)], creeping ; 
moving on the belly, or with 
very short legs; low or base ; 
—n. an animal that crawls; a 
low-minded person. 

republic, n. [Fr., from L. réspub- 
lica, a commonwealth], a_ state 
the governor of which is chosen 
from time to time by the people ; 
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commonwealth.—a., repub’‘li- 
ean, pertaining to a republic ;— 
m., one who favours a republic. 
—., pepub’licanism, the prin- 
ciples or forms of a republican 
government ; fondness for re- 
publican government. 

répub’lish, v. [RE-], to publish 
again.—n., republica’tion. 

pepu’diate, v. (L. repudidre (RE-, 
pudére, to be ashamed)], to cast 
off ; to have nothing to do with ; 
to refuse to pay.—n., pepudia’- 
tion, a casting off; rejection ; 
disavowal. 

repugnant, a: (L. RE-, pugndre, to 
fight], distasteful ; (to) contrary 
to; disagreeing with.—n., re- 
pug’nance, strong dislike ; aver- 
sion ; reluctance, 

pepulse’, v. (L. RE-, pulsus, p.p. of 
pellére, to drive], to drive back ; 
to beat off ;—n., rejection ; 
refusal.—n., repuil’sion, a feel- 
ing of dislike ; power of repell- 
ing.—a., repulsive, tending to 
drive away; cold and uninvit- 
ing ; causing strong dislike. 

Pépur’chase, v. [RE-], to buy 
back ;—n., act of buying back ; 
that which is bought back. 

pepute’, v. [Fr., from L. reputdre 
(RE-, putdre, to think)], to ac- 
count or reckon ; to estimate ;— 
n., & person’s good pame; char- 
acter; reputation.—da., rep’d- 
table, having a good name; 
highly thought of.—mn., repiita’- 
tion, good name; estimate of 
@ person’s character; public 
honour. 

pPequest’, n. (Fr., from L. requisitus 
(RE-, quaerére, to ask)], a prayer ; 
@ petition ; that which is asked 
for; state of being much de- 
sired ;—v., to ask for or from ; 
to entreat ; to beseech. 

requiem (rek’wiém), n. [L., acc. 
of requies, rest], a hymn or Mass 
sung for the repose of the dead ; 
music composed in honour of 
the dead. 

require’, v. (O.F-., from L. re- 
quirére (see REQUEST)], to ask as 
@ cight; to claim; to insist 
apon having ; to be in need of ; 
to demand.—., require’ment, 
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that which is required ; some- 
thing needed. 

Ppequisite (rek’wizit), a. (L., a8 
REQUEST], that cannot be done 
without ; necessary ;—n., what 
cannot be done without.—n., 
requisition (rekwizish’én), that 
which is demanded; a written 
request or invitation ; a demand 
for supplies ;—v., to make a 
demand on or for. 

pequite’, v. (RE-, QuIT], to give 
back as good as one gets; to 
repay ; recompense.—n., Pe- 
qui’tal, a return, good or bad; 
compensation ; retaliation. 

peredos (rér’dos), n. [REAR, Fr, dos 
from L. dorsum, the back], the 
ornamental screen behind an 
altar. 

rescind (résind’), v. [Fr., from L. 
rescindere (RE-, scindere, to cut)], 
to cut off; to make no longer 
of force ; to repeal. 

Pé‘seript, n. [(L. rescriptum, a 
reply (RE-, scribére, to write)], the 
answer given to a question of 
law ; an edict ; a decree, 

rescue (res‘kii), v. [O.Fr. rescourre 
(RE-, excutére, to shake off)]}, to 
free from danger ; to take from 
the hands of an enemy ; to set 
at liberty ;—n., a freeing from 
danger or evil; deliverance ; 
release. 

research (résérch’), n. (Fr. RE-, 
SEARCH], a careful search after 
facts or truth ; investigation. 

resemble (rézembl), v. (Fr. RE-, 
sembler, LL. simuldre (similis, 
like)], to be like.—n., resem’« 
blanee, likeness in any way; 
similarity. 

resent (rézent’), v. [Fr. RE-, sentir, 
L. sentire, to feel], to take ill ; to 
be offended at.—a., resent’ ful, 
angry at wrong-doing ; easily 
made angry.—2x., pesent’ment, 
strong sense of wrong or injury ; 
continued anger. 

reserve (rézérv’), v. (O.Fr., from 
L. reservdre (RE-, servdre, to 
keep)], to keep back ; to keep 
for oneself ; to lay up for future 
use ;—n., something kept back ; 
something laid up for future 
use ; stiffness of manner ; troops 
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Preset’, v. 
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ready to assist when needed ; 
land kept for a specia) purpose. 
—n., peserpva’tion, something 
kept back; a thought not ex- 
pressed ; a clause ina deed with - 
holding something ; land reserved 
for a special] purpose.—a., Pe- 
served (rézérvd’), not free in 
manner ; stiff ; forma] ; cold. 
(rez’éruwar), n. (Fr., 
from late L. reservdtérium, & 
storehouse], a lake adapted for 
storing a water supply ; a place 
where a store of anything is kept. 
(O.Fr., same root as 
RECEIPT], to receive and hide 
stolen goods ;—n., a receiving 
and hiding of stolen goods,— 
pres. p., resetting; p.p., Pre- 
setted, 

reside (rézid’), v. [Fr., from L. 
residére (RE-, sedére, to sit)], to 
live in a place ; to have a settled 
home; to abide. —2., res‘i- 
dence, a residing or dwelling ; 
the place where one lives ; abode. 
—a., res‘ident, dwelling in ; 
living where one’s duties are to 
be performed ;—»., one who 
lives in a place ; a minister at a 
foreign court.—ns., res’idency, 
residence ; the dwelling-place of 
the minister at a foreign court ; 
residen’ter, a dweller.—as., pe- 


siden'tial (reziden’shdl), per- 
taining to residence; occupied 
by private houses; pesiden’- 


tiary, having residence ;—n., a 
priest bound to reside for a time 
at a cathedral church. 

Pes‘idue (rez’ida), n. (O.Fr., from 
L. residuum, a remainder], that 
which remains after a part is 


taken away.—as., resid’tal and 
Ppesid’ious, remaining, — ete. ; 
pesid' tary, belonging to the 


residue ; receiving the remainder 
(especially of a deceased person’s 
estate); — m., resid Qum, that 
which is left after purification ; 
dross ; refuse. 


resin (rez’in), n. 


resound 


necessity; patience.—a., Pre- 
signed, — adv., pesignedly 
(rezin’ed-ly). 


resile’ (rézil), v. [L. resilire, to leap 


back}, to start back ; to go back 
froma purpose ora point of view; 
to recoil.—a., pesil‘ient, bound- 
ing back; elastic ; springy.— 
n., Pesi lience or resiliency. 

(Fr., from L. 
résina), a half-liquid substance, 
easily set on fire, that flows from 
some species of trees; gum.— 
as., res’inous and res’iny, of the 
nature of resin ; got from resin, 


resist (rézist’), v. [O.Fr., from L. 


resistére, to stand against], to 
stand or to strive against; to 
hinder In acting; to oppose ; 
to obstruct.—n., pesis’tance,; a 
standing against force ; opposi- 
tion.—as., pesis’tible, that may 
be resisted ; resist‘less, that 
cannot be resisted. 


pesolve (rézolv’), v. [L. resolvere 


(RE-, solvere, to loosen)}, to break 
up into parts; to clear from 
doubt ; to make up one’s mind ; 
to declare by vote ; to disperse, 
as a tumour; (music) to make 
a discord pass into a concord ; 
——n., a making up of one’s mind ; 
something determined on.—da., 
res‘olute, fixed in purpose; 
determined.—»., Pesolu’tion, a 
resolving or separating ; a mak- 
ing up of one’s mind; that 
which is determined on; a de- 
cision come to by vote; (and 
pes’oluteness), constancy ; de- 
termination. — a, pesolved’, 
separated into parts; having the 
mind made up ; passed by vote. 


resonant (rez’éndnt), a. [L. RE-, 


sondre, to SOUND], throwing back 
or repeating sound; resounding. 
—da., Pres’onance, power of 
throwing back sound; an in- 
crease of sound by natural 
means, as by rocks, or a sound- 
ing-board ; reverberation, 


pesign (rézin’), v. [O.Fr., from L, | resort’ (rézdrt’), v. [O.Fr. resortir, 


resign dre, to unseal (RE-, signum, 
@ SIGN)], to give up, as a claim 
or an office; (oneself) to yield or 
submit.—n., Pesigna'tion, act 
of giving up; 


etym. ?], to betake oneself; to 
go for help or safety ;—n., a 
going to; a place to which one 
often goes ; haunt ; refuge. 


submission to! resound (rezound’), v. [RE-], to 
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sound back ; to echo; to sound 
loudly ; to be filled with sound ; 
to spread the fame of. 

resource (résdrs’), n. [Fr., from L. 
resuryere (RE-, suryere, to rise)], 
a@ source of supply ; any means 
of overcoming a difficulty ; (pl.) 
money or property ; any power 
or means.—a., resourceful, full 
of resource. 


Ppespect’, n. [F'r., from L. 


to look back on], a looking up 
to; honour paid to worth; 
reference (to); regurd; (pl.) 
good wishes ;—v., to look up to ; 
to take notice of ; to consider 
worthy of honour; to have re- 
gard to; to favour.—n., pre- 
spectabil‘ity, state or quality 
of being respectable.—as., re- 
spec’table, worthy of respect ; 
moderate in number or quality ; 
respect’ful, marked by respect ; 
showing respect; courteous , 
respec ’tive, having reference to ; 
referring to single persons or 
things ; particular, 
pespire’, v. [I'r., from L. respirdre 
(RE-, spirdre, to breathe)], to take 
and breathe out air; to 
breathe.—n., respira’tion, act 
or power of respiring ; a breath ; 
pes’pirator, a covering of gauze 
or tine wire, to keep cold air 
from the lungs or to filter harm - 
less gases.—as., respiratory, 
belonging to or serving for 
respiration ; res’pirable, fit to 
be breathed. 
respite (res‘pit), n. [O.Fr. respit, 
froin L. respectus (see RESPECT))], 
a putting off; postponement; 
delay ; a time of rest; a delay 
in the execution of a sentence ; 
—v. (respit’) to give a respite ; 
to put off an execution. 
pesplen‘dent, a. [L. rE-, splendére, 
to shine], shining ; very bright. 
—ns., pesplen’dence and re- 
splen’dency, state of great 
brightness ; brilliance. 


pespond’, v. [O.Fr., from L. re- 


spondére (Ru-, spondére, to pro- 
mise)], to give an answer ; to act 
agreeably with or suitably to. 
—d., respon’dent, answering ; 
coming up to what was- ex- 
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pected ;—n., one who answers, 
esp. in a lawsuit; defendant.— 
ms., Pesponse’, an answer; a 
reply to an objection; re- 
sponsibil‘ity, state of being 
responsible ; that for which one 
is responsible ; liability ;  obli- 
gation.—uas., pespon’sible, that 
may be called to account ; able 
to undertake ; trustworthy ; Pre- 
spon’sive, giving an answer; 
showing sympathy. 


rest (1), n. [A.S.], freedom from 


motion or disturbance ; time or 
place of quietness ; sleep ; that 
on which a thing leans ; a pause 
of the voice in reading or in 
music ; a mark in music ;—w, 
to be still ; to be free from work, 
ete. ; to lean or to depend (on) ; 
to set on a support ; to have con- 
fidence ; to remain. — as., res’« 
tive, unwilling to go forward; 
obstinate ; jibbing, as a horse; 
pest'less, continually moving; 
seeking change ; unsettled ; 
wakeful.—wn., Pest’lessness, 


rest (2), nm. (ir. reste, from L, 


restdre (RE-, st@re, to stand)], 
that which is left after part is 
taken ; the others. 


restaurant (res’tordnt or restéran’), 


n. [Fr., pres. p., of restauer, to 
RESTORE], a place where refresh- 
ments are supplied.—n., restau’- 
pateur (-/ér), keeper of a 
restaurant, 


restitu’tion, n. [O0.Fr., from L. 


restituére (RE-, statuére, to set)], 
a giving back of what was taken 
away ; a making good of loss 
or injury ; that which is given 
back. 


restore’, v. [Fr., from L. restaurdre 


(RE-, sta-, root of sédre, to stand)], 
to give back what has been taken 
away ; to replace ; to bring back 
to a former state or place.—n., 
restora’tion, act of restoring; 
state of being restored ; a bring- 
ing back to health ; that which 
is restored; the return of 
Charles II, in 1660.—a., pestor’- 
ative, fitted to restore ;—n., a 
restoring medicine. 


pestrain’, v. [Fr., trom L. restrin- 


gere (RE-, stringere to draw 
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tight)], to hold back; to keep 
in check.—n., restraint’, state 
of being restrained ; a lessening 
of liberty ; that which hinders 
or limits. 

restrict’, v. [L. restrictus, as RE- 
STRAIN], to keep within bounds ; 
to hinder from spreading ; to 
repress.—n., pestrie’tion, con- 
finement within limits; that 
which keeps in check.—a., Pe- 
stric’tive, tending to restrict. 

pesult’, v. (Fr., from L. resulidre 
(RE-, salire, to leap)), to arise 
out (of); to spring (from); to 
follow as a consequence ;—%., a 
consequence ; decision.—a., re- 
sul’tant, following as a result ; 
arising from combination ;—%., 
that which results. 

resume (rézim’), v. (O.Fr., from 
L. resiimére (RE-, siimére, to take)], 
to take back ; to take up or to 
begin again.—ns., res’dme (rez’- 
aimd), a summing up; a short 
statement; a summary; Ppe- 
sump ‘tion, act of resuming or 
taking back. 

resur’gent, a. [L. RE-, surgére, to 
rise}, reviving ; rising again, esp. 
from the dead.—ws., resur’- 
gence ; resurrec’tion, a rising 
from the dead. 

resuscitate, (résiis’itdt), v. [L. RE-, 
suscitdre, to rouse], to bring back 
from seeming death ; to renew 
the life of ; to come back to life 
again.—n., pesuscita‘tion. 

retail’, v. (O.Fr. RE-, failler, to cut 
(see TAILOR)], to sell to the 
general public ; to tell what one 
has heard.—n., pé'tail, sale of 
goods to the consumer. 

retain’, v. (O.Fr., from L. retinére 
(RE-, lenére, to hold)], to keep 
hold of ; not to let go or part 
with ; to secure by paying a fee 
beforehand.—wxs., petain’er, one 
kept in service ; a fee paid to a 
lawyer to conducta case ; peten’- 
tion, power of retaining ; state 
of being retained ; place of con- 
finement.—a., peten'tive, able 
to hold ; remembering easily.— 
n., peten’tiveness, 

retal’iate, v. [L. retdlidre (RE-, 
tdlis, of such a kind)], to give like 
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for like ; to return evil for evil. 
—n., petalia’tion.—as., retal’- 
iative and retal’iatory, re- 
turning like for like. 

retard’, v. [Fr., from L. retarddre 
(RE-, ltardus, slow)], to make 
slow; to keep from moving at 
the proper speed; to hinder ; 
to postpone; delay.—n., Pre- 
tarda’tion, a keeping back ; 
that which keeps back ; amount 
of delay.—a., pretard’ed, de- 
layed ; developing more slowly 
than usual. 

petech (rech or réch), v. [A.S. 
hrecan, to spit], to strain in 
vomiting. 

reticent, a. [L. RE-, facére, to be 
silent], keeping close silence ; 
giving no information.—n., ret- 
icence (ret’iséns). 

petic’‘iilate and retic’dlated, as. 
(L. réticuldtus (réte, a net)], made 
likea net ; having cross lines like 
network.—uns., ret’icule, a hand- 
bag ; pet’icle, lines ina telescope, 

ret‘ina, n. (L. réte, a net], a net- 
work of the optic nerves at the 
back of the eye, 

retinue (ret’inii), n. [O.F'r. retenir, 
to RETAIN], the attendants on a 
person of rank. 

retire’, v. [I'r. retirer], to draw 
back ; to go back or away; to 
give up one’s position ; to re- 
treat.—a., petired’, away from 
public view ; dope with public 
life; superannuated.—wns., Pe- 
tire’ment, a giving up of public 
life; a quiet place of abode; 
retir’al, the act of retiring.—a., 
petir’ing, not forward ; keeping 
inthe background ; shy ; modest. 

retort’, v. (Fr., from L. retortus 
(RE-, torquére, to twist)], to throw 
back ; to make a severe reply ; 
to reply toan argument or charge; 
—n., a quick and witty reply ; 
a sharp answer; a vessel used 
in distilling. 

retouch (réttch’), v. [RE], to touch 
again in order to improve ;—~., 
act of retouching. 

retrace’, v. (RE-], to go back the 
same way; to trace over again ; 
repeat. 

retract’, v. [L. retracius (RE-, tra- 
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hére, to draw)), to draw back ; 
to make shorter ; to unsay what. 
has been said ; to withdraw.—xn., 
retrac’tion, a drawing back ; 
(and petracta’tion) an unsay- 
ing; recantation.—a., petrac’- 
tile, that can be drawn back. 

retreat’, n. (O.F'r., from L. refrac- 
tus, as above], a drawing back ; 
a@ cetracing of one’s steps; a 
place of rest or safety ; a retire- 
ment before an enemy or from 
an unsafe position ; retirement 
for prayer and meditation ; the 
signal for retreat ;—v., to draw 
back before an enemy ; to retrace 
one’s steps; to go to a place of 
safety. 

Ppetrench’, v. (Fr. RE-, and root of 
TRENCH], to cut off; to make 
less or shorter; to cut down 
expenses.—v7., retrench’ment, a 
cutting off ; curtailment , a fort 
within another to prolong the 
defence, 

Prétribu’tion, n. (O.Fr., from L. 
retribitio (RE-, tribuére, to give)}, 
& return of a suitable kind ; 
reward or punishment ; retalia- 
tion.—as., rétrib’itive and ré- 
trib’itory, giving reward or 
punishment ; repaying. 

Petrieve (rétrév’), v. (0. Fr. retrou- 
ver, to find again (with change of 
vowel as in REPRIBVE)], to find 
again; to restore to a former 
good state; to repair.—n., 
retriev’er, a dog trained to find 
and bring back game. 

petro-, pref. (L.], pap get back 
een in return (as in RETRO- 


PROT). 

dulvobadie’s v. (L. TETRO-, cédére, 
to go], to go back’; to retire; to 
give back.—n., retroces’sion, 

pet’rograde, a. [L. RETRO-, gradi, 
to go), going backward; going 
from a@ good to a bad state ;—v., 
to go backward ; to fall from a 
good state—x., retrogres’sion, 
motion backward ; a falling off 
in quality ; deterioration.—c., 
retrogres’sive, tending to go 
backward ; passing from better 
to worse. 

Pet’rospect, n. [L. RETRO-, spectre, 
to see), & looking back; review 
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reverberate 


of the past ;—»., to look back. 
—n., petrospec’tion, act or 
power of looking back.—a., pe-« 
trospec’tive, looking backward ; 
referring to things that are past. 
return’, v. [O.Fr. rE-, and root of 
TURN], to come or turn back ; to 
appear again ; to say in reply ; 
to bring or send back ; to give 
an account or report ;—n., act 
of coming or of giving back ; 
money gained; a report or 
account given in 3; a reply. 
rPeunion (réi’nién), n. [RE-], a 
union after separation ; a meet 
ing of persons separated for a 
time; a festive meeting.—v., 
reunite’, to join together again ; 
to become firmly united. 
reveal’, v. (O.Fr., from L. reveldre 
(RE-, veldre, to VEIL)], to unveil ; 
to uncover; to lay open what 
has been hid; to make known by 
supernatural power.—n., peve- 
la‘tion, a revealing or making 
known ; that which ts revealed ; 
God’s truth made known in the 
Bible.—n., Revela’tion, the last 
book of the New Testament. 
peveille (revd’lii or rével’i), n. 
{O.Fr., awake (RE-, L. vigildre, to 
watch)], the sound of drum or 
bugle at daybreak to awaken 
troops. 
rev‘el, n. [O.Fr. reveler, from L. 
revelldre, to revel], a feast with 
great noise and fun ; loud merry- 
making ;—v., to spend time in 
poise and feasting; to have 
great enjoyment.—pres. p., pev’- 
elling ; p.p.,  rev’elled.—xn., 
pev’elry, noisy feasting. 
revenge (révenj’), v. (O.Fr. RE-, 
venger, L. vindicdre,.to vINDTI- 
CATE], to do harm in return; to 
punish for an injury ;—n., a 
returning of evil ; vengeance.— 
a., pevenge’ful, cherishing re- 
venge ; vindictive ; resentful. 
rev’enue (rev’én@), n. (Fr., p.p. of 
revenir, L. revenire (RK-, venire, 
to come)], income or profit ; the 
annual income of a nation ;—a., 
pertaining to the collection of 
taxes. 
rever’berate, v. [L. RE, verherdre, 
to beat], to send back, as sound ; 
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revolute 


to drive from side to side, as) revise’, v. [Fr. reviser (RB-, vidére, 


sound or heat; to be reflected 
or driven back ; to re-echo.— 
”., Peverbera’tion.—ca., re- 
ver’beratory. 

Pevere’, v. [Fr., from L. reveréri 
(RE-, veréri, to fear)], to look on 
with love, honour, and fear; to 
regard with respect and awe.— 
m., Pev’erence, fear mingled 
with honour and respect ; a title 
given to clergymen ;—v., to re- 
gard with awe and respect.—as., 
rev’erend, worthy of reverence ; 
a title given to clergymen ; 
Pev’erent, showing or feeling 
reverence; reveren’tial, aris- 
ing from or showing reverence ; 
respectful. 

Pev'erie, n. [Fr. réver, to dream], 
@ state of the mind akin to 
dreaming ; a waking dream. 

Peverse’, a. (O.Fr., from L. rever- 
sus (RE-, verdére, to turn)), turned 
backward or upside down; 
having an opposite direction ;— 
v., to turn the other way; to 
put in opposite order ; to give a 
decision contrary to one already 
given (in law) ;—»., the direct 
contrary ; the back, as of a coin 
ete.: a change to bad fortune ; 
@ misfortune.—n., rever’sal, a 
turning in an opposite direction ; 
repeal ; overthrow.—a., pever’- 
sible, that may be reversed.—n., 
Pever’sion (révér’shon), a return 
toa former state or form ; a right 
to future possession ; that which 
reverts or returns.—da., PeVveP’- 
sionary, to be possessed after 
someone else, 

revert’, v. [O.Fr., as above], to 
turn back ; to return to a former 
state or owner or his heirs ;. to 
refer to something already said. 

Preview (révii’), v. [RE-], to view 
again; to look back on; to 
examine with great care; to 
inspect troops ;—n., a second 
view ; a careful examination ; 
@ magazine in which notices or 
criticisms of books, ete., are 
printed ; an inspection of troops. 

revile’, v. [O.Fr. reviler (RE-, and 
root of VILE))], to address abusive 
language to ; to speak ill of. 


to see)], to look over for the pur- 
pose of correction ; to alter and 
amend ;—n., a second proof 
sheet.—ns., pevi’sal, act of re- 
vising ; revision (révizh’dn), a 
looking over for correction ; the 
result of revising. 

Pévis‘it, v. [Re-], to visit again. 

revive’, v. [Fr., from L. revivére 
(RB-, vivére, to live)], to bring 
back to life; to recover after 
weakness ; to recall to mind; 
to refresh; to restore. — ns., 
revi'val, recovery from weak- 
ness, etc. ; a renewal of life or 
interest; a new and deeper 
interest in religion; rev‘ival- 
ism ; revi’valist, one who helps 
on revivals ; pevi'ver, something 
that revives or restores. 

reviv'ify, v. [Fr., from late L. re- 
vivificdre (RE-, VIVIFY)], to cause 
to live again ; to bring new life 
to ; to resuscitate. 

revoke’, v. [O.Fr., from L. revocdre 
(RE-, vocdre, to call)], to make of 
no effect or force; to repeal ; 
to fail to follow suit at cards. 
—a., Pev’ocable, that may be 
revoked.—n., Pevoeca’tion, a 
calling back; an order or law 
making another of no force; 
repeal, 

revolt’, v. [Fr., from Tt. revoltare 
(RE-, L. volvére, to roll)], to turn 
away from or against; to take 
up arms against authority ; to 
shock or disgust ;—n., a taking 
up of arms against one’s govern- 
ment.—a., Pevol’ting, causing 
disgust. 

revolute, @ [L. RE-, volitus, 
rolled}, rolled back or down- 
ward, as the edge of a leaf.—n., 
revolu’tion, motion round an 
axis or a centre; a going round 
to the same point again ; space or 
time passed through by a revoly- 
ing body ; a,deep and sudden 
change, especially in the govern- 
ment of a country ; the change of 
sovereigns in 1688.—a., pevolu’- 
tionary, peitaining to a revolu- 
tion; wishing to upset.—v., 
revolu’tionize, to change com-« 
pletely.—., Pevolu’tionist, one 


who tries to bring about a 
revolution. 

revolve’ (révolv’), v.[L. RE-, volvére, 
to roll), to turn or roll round like 
& wheel; to move round a 
centre ; to turn over in the mind ; 
to ponder. 

pevol’ver, n., something that re- 
volves; a pistol with several 
revolving barrels, which can be 
fired one after another without 
reloading. 

revue (revi), n. [Fr.], kind of 
music-hall extertainment in the 
form of a loosely connected play. 

revul’sion (révul’shén), n. [Fr., 
from L. revulsio (ru-, vellére, to 
tear)], a sudden and complete 
change of feeling ; disgust. 

reward’, v. [O.Fr. rewarder (RE-, 
and root of WARD or GUARD)], to 
give in return for work or kind- 
ness; to repay either good or 
evil ;—7., something given in 
return for work or kindness ; a 
return for good or evil; the 
fruit of one’s work. 

rey’nard (ren’drd or rd’nard), n. 
{Fr., from Ger. Reinhard, the 
fox, ina famous German poem], 
a name for the fox. 

rhap'sody (rdp’-), n. (Gk. rhap- 
sddia, a recitation (rhaptein, to 
sew ; 6dé, a song)], a part of an 
epic poem to be recited at one 
time ; a wild jumble of lyrical 
sentences; (pl.) extravagant ex- 
pression of emotion.—n., rhap’- 
sodist, one who recites rhap- 
sodies, 

Rhen’ish (ren’-), a. [L. Rhénus, the 
Rhine], pertaining to the Rhine ; 
—n., a wine (Rhine wine). 

rhé’ostat, ». [Gk. rheos, a current ; 
statos, standing], an instrument 
for keeping an electric current at 
a steady rate. 

phet’orie (ret’), n. (Gk. rhétorikos 
(rhétor, a public speaker)], the 
art of speaking or writing with 
elegance and force; fine lan- 
guage; power of persuasion ; 
oratory.—a., rhetor’ical.—n., 
phetorician (retdrish’dn), one 
who practises rhetoric ; an orator. 

pheum (room), n. (Gk. rreuma, a 
flow], a thin fluid secreted in the 
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eyes, mouth or nose during a 
cold.—a., rheumatic, pertain- 
ing to or ill with rheumatism.— 
n., Pheu’matism, pain in muscles 
and joints, once thought to be 
caused by rheum. 

rhinoceros (rinos’erds), n. [Gk. 
rhis, rhinos, the nose; kéras, a 
horn], a large hoofed animal) of 
Africa with one or two horns on 
its nose; (pl.) phinoe’eroses. 

phododen’dron (rd-), n. (Gk. 
rhodon, a rose ; dendron, a tree}, 
an evergreen shrub with large 
showy flowers like roses. 

rvhomb and rhom’bus (rom’-), ns. 
[Gk. rhombos, a spinning-top], a 
figure having its four sides equal 
but its angles not right angles.— 
n., Phom’boid, a four-sided figure 
having its opposite sides equal, 

phu’barb (roo’barb), n. [O.Fr., 
from L. rheubarbum (L. Rha, the 
river Volga; barbdrum, foreign)], 
an edible plant originally from 
the banks of the Volga ; the root 
of one species used as medicine. 

rhumb (rim), n. [Fr., root of 
RHOMB], the principal meridian ; 
a line crossing different meridian 
lines at the same angle ; a point 
of the compass, 

rhyme (rim) or rime, 
[O.Fr. rime, from Gk. rhyehiide, 
RHYTHM], words or sounds 
repeated at regular intervals ; 
similar final sounds ;—v., 
make rhymes or verses; to 
correspond in rhyme. — ns., 
rhy’mer and prhym’'ster, a 
maker of rhymes ; a poor poet, 

rhythm (rithm), n. (Gk. rhythmos, 
motion], any regular measured 
motion; accents in verse or 
music at regular intervals ; sym- 
metry.—as., Phyth’mie and 
rhyth’miecal, having the nature 
of rhythm ; periodical. 

rib, n. [A.S.], one of the curved 
bones of the side; one of the 
curved timbers forming the 
sides of a ship ; one of the strong 
arches in a vaulted roof ; a thick 
vein of a leaf ;—v., to form with 
ribs or grooves ; to shut in with 
ribs.—pres. p., Pibbing; p.p., 
ribbed. 


ribald 


rib’ald, n. [Fr., etym. ?], a low, 
foul-mouthed fellow ;—ea., base ; 
low; obscene.—n., Pib’aldry, 
the talk of a ribald. 

pib’bon and rib’and or rib’band, 
ns. (Fr. riban), a long, narrow 
strip of silk, ete., used for trim- 
ming dresses ; a shred or tatter ; 
—v., to adorn with ribbons. 

rice (ris), n. (O.Fr., from Gk. oryza, 
from Pers. or Arab.], a grain 
grown in warm countries, where 
it forms a large part of the food 
of the people.—x., Pice’-paper, 
athin paper made by the Chinese 
from the pith of a plant found 
in Formosa. 

Pich, a. [A.S. rice], having much 
money or property ; well sup- 
plied; giving large returns ; 
containing much nourishment or 
seasoning, as food ; having great 
value, beauty, ete.—ns., rich’es 
(pl.) (Fr. richesse), much money ; 
great possessions ; wealth ; 
Pich’ness, state of being rich. 

Pick, n. (A.S.], a stack of grain, 
hay, or straw. 

Pick’ets, n. {etym. ?], a disease of 

children, causing soft or curved 

bones.—a., rick’ety, ill with 
rickets ; feeble ; tottering. 

Pick’shaw, n. [abbreviation of 

Japanese jinricksha (jin, man ; 

riki, power; sha, vehicle)], a 

two-wheeled vehicle drawn by a 

man, used in the East for carry- 

ing passengers. 

Pie’ochet (rik‘éshd or -shét), n.(Fr.], 

the rebound of a bullet, etc. along 

the ground or other surface, or 
of a flat stone on the surface of 
water ;—v., to rebound, ete.— 

pres. p., Picochet’ting ; p.p., 

Picochet’ted. 

Pid, v. (Scand.], to free from; to 

clear away by force ; to deliver. 

—pres. p., Pidding; past and 

p.p., Pid.—n., rid’dance, act 

of ridding; state of being rid ; 

freedom ; deliverance. 

irid’dle (1), n. [A.S. redelse, from 

redan, tO READ], a puzzling 

question ; something obscure to 
be guessed ;—v., to make or to 
solve riddles. 

d’dle (2), n. [A.S., to sift], a 
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shallow sieve for separating finer 
material from coarser ;—v., to 
separate with a riddle ; to make 
many holes in, as with shot. 

ride, v. [A.S., same root as ROAD], 
to be carried along on horseback 
or in a carriage ; to float, as a 
ship at anchor; to manage a 
horse ;—m., act of riding ; a road 
for riding.—pres. p., Piding $ 
p-p., ridden; past, rode.—x., 
Pi‘der, one who rides; some- 
thing added to a statement; a 
clause added to a bill or a motion. 
—a., Pi’'ding (1), travelling on 
horseback ; used for riding on ; 
used when riding. 

Pidge (rij), n. [A.S., a back], a 
raised line along the back or 
surface ; a long range of hills or 
mountains ; the line thrown up 
by a plough, esp. running the 
length of the field ; the top ofa 
sloping roof ;—v., to forma ridge 
on; to make into ridges.—a., 
Pid’gy, having or rising in ridges. 

rid’ieule, n. [L. ridiculum, a jest), 
something intended to cause 
laughter and contempt; the 
thing laughed at ;—v., to mock 
and laugh at.—a., ridie’dlous, 
causing laughter and contempt ; 
absurd ; droll. 

ri‘ding (2), n. [(th)riding, third 
part], one of the three divisions 
of Yorkshire. 

rife, a. [A.S. rif, abundant], abun- 
dant ; plentiful ; often met with. 

Piff’-raff, n. [Fr. rif et raf, plun- 
der and sweepings], sweepings ; 
body of disreputable people. 

Pifle (rif), v. [Fr. rifler, to scrape, 
to plunder], to cut with spiral 
grooves ; to carry away as booty ; 
to strip; to rob;—x., a gun 
with spiral grooves in its barrel. 
—ns., vPi‘fleman, a man armed 
with a rifle; pi’fle-range, a 
place for practising shooting. 

rift, mn. (Scand., root of RIvE], an 
opening made by riving; a fis- 
sure ; a cleft ;—v., to split; to 
burst open. 

vig (1), v. [etym. ?], to fit up, esp. 

a ship ; to dress ;—w2., the pecu- 

liar fit of the masts and sails of 

a ship; dress.—pres. p., Pig- 


rig 


ging: p.p., vigged.—n., rig- 
ging, the ropes, chains, ete., for 
the masts and sails of a ship ; 
the top of a roof. 

pig (2), 2. Same as RIDGE. 

rig (3), v., to influence conditions 
dishonestly ; to swindle. 

Fight (rit), a, [A.S.], straight ; 
according to the will of God ; in 
accordance with truth or duty ; 
not mistaken ; properly done or 
placed ; on the side away from 
the heart ; (angle) consisting of 
90° ;—adv. (and right’ly), in a 
right manner ; ina straight line ; 
immediately ; in agreement with 
truth or with God’s will; ina 
great degree ;-—n., that which is 
true or just ; the path of duty ; 
that to which one has a just 
claim; the right side of tho 
body ;—v., to put or to turn 
right ; to free from wrong.—wn., 
Pight’-angle, an angle of 90°. 
—4., Pighteous (rit/yus or 
rich’us) [A.S. riht, wis, manner], 
living in the way that is right ; 
according to God’s will.—n., 
Pighteousness, righteous con- 
duct.—as., rightful, according 
to justice ; held by a just claim ; 
Pight’-handed, using the right 
hand more than the left ; (screws) 
with thread turning to the right. 
—n., Pight’ness, state of being 


right. 

vig'id (rij‘id), a. (lL. rigidus], that 
will not bend; stiff; unyield- 
ing ; strict in opinion or in dis- 
cipline.—ns., rigidity and vrig’- 
idness, power to resist change 
of form ; stiffness of manners. 

rig’marole, ». [ragman-roil, on 
which the Scottish nobles signed 
obedience to Edward I.], a long 
rambling story. 

rigour (rig’ér), n. [0.Fr., from L. 
rigor, stiffness], stiffness ; sever- 
ity ; strictness.—a., rig’orous, 
very strict ; severe; inclement. 
—n., Pi’gor, a shivering fit, 
caused by chill, ete. 

rill, n. {Ger. rille, a turrow ?j, @ 
very small stream ;—v., to flow 
in small streams. 

Fim, n. [(A.S.], an edge or border ; 
the circumference of a wheel ;— 
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Pips © 

v., to put a rim on—pres. p., 

rimming $ 9.p., Pimmed, 

prime (i), n.. See RHYME. 

prime (2), 7. [A.S. hrim], hoar frost. 
—a., Pi‘my, showing rime. 

Pind, n. [A.8.], the outer. covering, 
as the skin of fruit, the bark of 
trees, etc. 

rin’deppest, n. [ Ger. rinder, cattle; 
PEST], a severe disease of catile. 

Ping (1), v. [A.S.], to sound or to 
eause to sound, as a bell; to 
resound ; to be filled with talk ; 
—n., the sound of a bell; a 
chime of bells; a loud sound, 
as of many voices.—pasi, Pang 
(or Pung) ; p.p., rung. 

ping (2), 2. [A.S.], a cirele; a thin 
ornament of metal worn on the 
finger ; a group of persons stand- 
ing round; an enclosure for 
races or games ;—v., to put a 
ring on or round ; to enclose.— 
ns., Ping’-dove (ring’-div), a 
dove witb a white mark round 
its neck; Pring’leader, the 
leader of a dance; a leader of 
mischief or riot; Ping’let, a 
little ring ; a small curl of hair, 
—a., Pring’-streaked, having 
streaks or lines round the body. 
—n., ving’worm, a disease of 
the skin showing rings of small 
pimples. 

rink, n. [akin to RANE OF RING], @ 
space of ice cleared for curling ; 
a floor for skating. 

vinse (rins), v. [Fr. rincer], to 
cleanse with clean water after 
the first washing. 

ri’ot, n. {etym. ?], disorderly con- 
duct ; noisy revelry ;—v., to act 
with disorder; to disturb the 
peace ; to feast or behave wildy. 
—a., Pi‘otous, fond of riot; 
tumultuous. 

rip, v. (Scand. ¢], to tear or cut 
open; to get at by cutting ; to 
undo sewing or knitting; «to 
tear up for search, etc., or alter- 
ation ;—., a torn place ; a seam 
given way.—pres. p., Pipping $ 
p.p., Pipped. 

pipe, a [A.8.], ready for use; full- 

grown ; perfect.—v., ri’pen, to 

grow ripe; to come to full 

growth; to bring to perfection. 


Pipple 


—n., Pipe’ness, state of being 
ripe ; completeness ; perfection. 

Pip'ple (1), v. [etym. 7], to show 
small waves on the surface of 
running water; to sound like 
water running over stones ;—mn., 
smal] waves op the surface of 
running water, 

Pip’ple (2), n. [B.], a comb for 
ripping off seeds from flax, ete. ; 
—v., to remove the seeds from 
flax, etc.—n., Pip’pler, an iron 
comb, eto. 

rise, v. [A.S.], to go upward ; to 
grow higher; to get on one’s 

«feet; to leave one’s bed; to 
grow in size, value, or power; 
to come out of the grave; to 
take a higher pitch in music ; to 
take up arms ;—n., act of vising ; 
the. distance risen through ; 
source; appearance; growth in 
size, etc. ; inorease of pitch.— 
pres. p., Pi'sing 3 p.p., ris’en 3 
pasi, rose.—a., ri’sing, coming 
into sight; getting higher; grow- 
ing in size, value, etc. ;—n., a 
coming into sight ; insurrection. 

Pisible (riz-), a. (I’r., from late L. 
risibUis (ridére, to laugh)), baving 
the power of laughing ; causing 
laughter.—n., Pisibil'ity, power 
of laughing, 

Pisk, n, [Fr., from It. risco, a steep 
rock], danger; hazard; peril ; 
chance of harm or loss ;—v., to 
put or get into danger ; to ven- 
ture.—a., ris’ky, attended with 
risk ; unsafe, 

Fite, n. [L. ritus, a custom], a re- 
ligious or solemn ceremony.— 
a., rit‘tal, pertaining to rites ; 
—n., the forins of worship, or 
a book, containing them.—wns., 
Pit‘dalism, a making use of a 
rituai, a movement towards a 
more elaborate ritual ; rit’dalist, 
one who uses a ritual; one in 
favour of ritualism.—a., ritualis’- 
tic, pertaining to ritual, 

ri'val, n. [L. rivdlis, riverside 
(rivus, a stream)], a person hay- 
ing the same aims as and com- 
peting with another; one who 
strives to get an advantage over 
another; a competitor ;—a., 


seeking after the same things ; 
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standing in competition ;—»., to 
be in competition with.—pres. OS 
rivalling ; p.p., Pivalled.—n., 
Pi'valry, state of being a rival ; 
competition ; emulation, 

vive, v, [Scand.], to split or tear 
asunder ; to be split asunder.— 
pres. p., Pi'ving 3 p.p., riv’en.— 
n., Pift. See rirt, 

viv’er, n. [O.Fr., from Low L. 
riparia, a bank or shore (L, 
ripa)), a large running stream, 
—n., Piv’er-horse, the hippo- 
potamus. 

Pivet, n. [Fr., from river, to 
fasten], a pin or bolt of metal 
inserted to join metal plates, ete, 
and then hammered. flat at both 
ends ;—v., to fix with a rivet ; 
to fasten very firmly.—pres. Dey 
riveting ; p.p., ri’veted.—n., 
piv’eter. 

viv Diet, n. [L. riviilus (rivus, a 
stream)], a small 38 
brook, 

Poach, n. [O.Fr. roche], a fresh 
water fish ora silver-white colour. 

Ppoad, n. A.S. rdd, past tense of 
ridan, to RIDE], @ place for rid 
ing ;. a way from one place to 
another; (often pl.) a place 
where ships may ride at anchor. 
—wns., Poad’-book, a guide-book 
for roads ; Ppoad’-metal, broken 
stones for roads; roadstead 
(réd’sted), a place where ships 
may. anchor; Poad’ster, a 
horse much on the roads; a 
strong bicycle, ete, ; Ppoad’way, 
the part of a road for vehicles. 

roam, v. [etym. ?], to move about 
without fixed purpose ; to wan- 
der aimlessly, 

roan (rén), a. (O.Fr., etym. ?], bay, 
brown, or dark, with spots of 
grey or white; of a mixed 
colour, with a decided shade of 
red ;-—., @ roan colour; a 
horse of this colour; grained 
leather from sheepskin. 

Poar, v. [A.8.], to cry aloud; to 
make a loud continued noise ;— 
n., a full loud cry ; the sound of 
wind, waves, etc. 

poast, v. [O.Fr.. rostir], to cook 
before a fire or in an oven; to 
heat too severely ; to dry up by 


heat ; to parch ;—n., that which 
is roasted. 

Pob, wv. [Fr. rober, from root of 
REAVE? rédf, clothing], to steal ; 
to take from by force; to take 
away unjustly.—pres. p., Pob- 
bing ; p.p., pobbed.—ns., rob’- 
ber, one who robs; pob’bery, 
theft by force ; pillage ; plunder. 

Pobe, n. [O.Fr., akin to above], a 
loose outer garment; a rich 
dress ; a dress showing rank or 
office ;—v., to put on a robe, 

Pob’in or rob’in-red’breast, n. 
[O.Fr. Robin for Roper), a well- 
known bird with a red breast. 

Pdb’ot, n. [from name of mechan- 
ical man in Capek’s play R.U.R.], 
aman-like machine; aman act- 
ing like a machine, 

Pobust’, a. [Fr., from L. robustus, 
strong], showing great strength ; 
in strong health ; vigorous. 

Poe, n. [Fr., from Arab.], a huge 
bird spoken of in Eastern stories. 

Poch’et, n. [O.Fr., a frock], a 
bishop’s garment with narrow 
sleeves or with none. 

Pocek (1), n. [O.F'r. roke, etym. ?], a 
large mass of stone; a fixed 
stone ; anything firm likea rock ; 
a defence or firm support.—n., 
Pock’ery, a mound with large 
stones, between which plants 
grow.—a., rock’y, full of rocks ; 
like a rock, 

Pock (2), v. [A.S.], to move or to 
cause to move backward and 
forward ; to totter ; to swing in 
a cradle.—n., pock’er, one who 
rocks ; a curved foot of a cradle, 


Pock (3), n. (Scand. ?], a distaff 
used in spinning. 

Pock’et, n. [(Fr., from root of 
ROCK (3)), a firework sent through 
the air, sometimes used as a 
signal or for saving life at sea ; 
sige directed through the 


rod, n. [A.S. rod, same root as 
ROOD], a long thin stick ; a slen- 
der branch of a tree; a fishing- 
rod ; a staff of office ; a measure 
of five and a half yards. 

Pode, past tense of RIDE. 

ro’dent, a [L. rddére, to gnaw), 
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Poll 
gnawing ;—n., a gnawing animal, 


as a mouse or a rat. 

podeo (rodd’o), n. [Sp. rodear, to 
go round], a round-up of cattle ; 
an exhibition of skill in doing 
this. 

rodomontade’, n. [Fr., from It., 
from Rodomonte, a boastful char- 
acter in the poem Orlando 
Furioso), vain boasting ; bluster, 

poe (1), (rd), n. (Scand, ?], the eggs 
of fishes. 

poe (2), (76), n. [A.S.], a small kind 
of deer ; the female of this.—x., 
roebuck, the male of the roe. 

Proga’tion, n. [L. rogdtio (rogdre, to 
ask)], supplication; Roga‘tion 
days, the three days before 
Ascension day. 

rogue (rég), n. [16th century slang], 
an ablé-bodied beggar ; an idle, 
dishonest person ; a name some- 
times used in affection.—n, 
poguery (rd’géri), the art or 
tricks of a rogue; dishonest 
dealing.—a., Poguish (rd’gish), 
like a rogue; mischievous ina 
playful way. 

rois’ter, v. [Fr. rustre, from b, 
rusticus, clownish (rus, the couns 
try)], to be bold and noisy ;—n, 
Pois’terer, a bold, noisy fellow. 

role, n. [Fr., from L. rotila, a little 
wheel], the part which anyone 
plays in life or on the stage of 
a theatre. 

Poll (rél), v. [Fr., from It. rotolare, 
to spin round (L. rota, a wheel)], 
to turn or to cause to turn likea 
whee! ; to wrap or to be wrapped 
round on itself ; to push forward 
by turning; to press with a 
rolier ; to move on wheels; to 
move, aS waves; to toss from 
side to side; to make a loud 
noise, as thunder or on a drum ; 
—n., that which is rolled up; a 
smal] loaf of bread shaped like 
a bun; a list of names; a long- 
continued sound; continued 
motion up and down.—ns., 
pol'ler, one who or that which 
rolls ; a heavy cylinder used for 
smoothing ; a long bandage; a 
heavy wave; Poll’-call, a call- 
ing over of a list of names.—a., 
poll‘ing, turning on an axis; 
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moving from side to side or on 
wheels ;—r., the motion of a ship 
from side to side. 

Pol‘lick, v. [etym. ?], to move in a 
careless, frolicking manner; to 
swagger. 

rolling-stock, n., all the wheeled 
vehicles used on a railway. 

R6’man, a. (L. Rémdnus}), belong- 
ing to Rome; pertaining to 
the Roman Cutholic religion; 
(roman) upright type as dis- 
tinguished from iialic;—n., a 
Native or a citizen of Rome.—a., 
Ro’man Cath’olic, belonging to 
the Church of Rome ;—n., a 
member of the Church of Rome. 
—mns., Ro’manism, the beliefs 
of the Roman Catholic Church ; 
Ro’manist, one who belongs to 
that Church. 

Pomance (rdmdns’), n. [Fr., from 
Low L. Rémdnicé, in the Roman 
or common language, as distin- 
guished from Latin], atale of love 
and adventure.—n., Romance, 
the languages sprung from Latin, 

as Italian, French, etc. ; a kind 
of tale written in those languages ; : 
any fiction.—a., belonging to the 
Romance tongues ;—v., to write 
romances; to tell unlikely stories- 
-—a., Poman’tic, like romance ; 
fictitious ; strange and varied ; 
(in literature), not rigid or formal. 
—n., Poman’ticism, fondness 
for romance. 

Romany, n. [Gipsy rom, a man], 
a gipsy, or his language. 

RO’mish, a., belonging to the 
Roman Church. 

Pomp, v. [another form of RAMP], 
to play noisily ; to frisk about ; 
—mn., noisy play ; a frisky girl.— 
a., Pom’‘pish, fond of romping. 

Pondeau (ron’dd), n. [(Fr., from 
rond, ROUND], a poem of thirteen 
(or ten) lines, of which the first 
words of the first line are re- 
peated at the end of the eighth 
(or sixth) and thirteenth (or 
tenth) lines. 

Pon’d6, n. [it., from Fr. RONDEAU], 
a@ musica) composition in which 
the first strain is repeated after 
the second and sometimes after 
the third or fourth. 


Réntgen pays (rint’gén rdz), n. pl. 
{after the discoverer], the same 
as X-rays. 

rood, n. [A.S., akin to Rop], a 
cross with Christ represented as 
hanging on it ; one-fourth of an 
acre, 

roof, n. (A.S. Ardf], the covering 
of a house ; the upper inside of 
the mouth ;—v., to cover over 
with a roof.—n., Poo’fing, ma- 
terials for a roof.—a., roofless, 
without a roof ; having no home. 
—n., roof’-tree, the beam along 
the ridge of a roof ; the roof, 

rook (1), n. [A.S. hréc], a kind of 
crow, named from its voice ;— 
v., to cheut.—x., Poo’kery, a 
place where rooks build their 
nests ; (collog.) a densely popu- 
lated district in the slums. 

rook (2), n. [O.Fr., from Pers.], the 
castle (a piece used in chess). 

room, n. [A.S.], empty ground or 
space ; a place to stand, sit, ete. ; 
a single apartment ; a place once 
held by another ; freedom to act. 
—a., Poo’my, having much 
room.—n., PoOo’miness, much 
room. 

roost, n. [A.S. hrdst], a resting- 
place for birds; a number of 
birds resting together ;—v., to 
sleep on a pole or on a branch.— 
n., Poos’ter, a domestic cock. 

Poot (1), n. (Scand. rét, akin to 
wort], the underground part of a 
plant which draws sap from the 
soil ; anything likea root ; a root 
for food ; a cause ; a word from 
which others are derived ; (mathe- 
matics) a number or quantity 
multiplied by itself to produce 
another; the value of the un- 
known quantity in an equation ; 
—v., to fix in the ground ; to 
plant firmly ; to be firmly fixed ; 
(out or up) to tear up by the root. 
—n., Poot’let, a small root. 

Poot, rout (rowt) (2), v. [A.S. 
wrétan), to dig up with the snout. 

pope, n. [A.S.], a thick cord of two 
or more strands ;—v., to fasten 
by a rope; (off) to separate by 


a rope.—wns., pope’-dancer and 
rope’-walker, a performer on a 
tight-rope; rdé’per, one who 
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makes ropes; pPé’pery, a place 
where ropes are made; Pope’- 
walk, a shed in which ropes are 
twisted.—a., Pd’py, stringy ; 
tenacious.—n., Pd‘piness. 

vor’qual, n. (Fr., from Seand.], a 
kind of whale of the largest size. 

po’sary (rd’zdri), n. [L. rosdrium, 
@ rose-bed], a rose garden; a 
garland ; a string of beads used 
by Roman Catholics to count 
their prayers ; the prayers thus 
counted; a book of beautiful 
thoughts. 

rose (1), v., past tense of RISE. 

pose (2), n. [A.S., from L. rosa, 
a shrub with prickly stems and 
large, beautiful, sweetly -smelling 
flowers; an ornament like a 
rose; a pipe or spout, with 
many small holes for scattering 
water; pink like the colour of 
& rose.—as., Posaceous (rézd’ - 
shis), pertaining to the rose.order 
of plants; having petals ar- 
ranged like those of a rose ; 
po'seate (-zédt), like a rose in 
eolour; blushing.—zs., Prose’- 
bud, a rose just beginning to 
open; rosette’ (rdzet’), [Fr., a 
little rose], a knot tied in the form 
of a rose; a rose-shaped orna- 
ment; pose’water, a perfume 
distilled from rose leaves ; rose’- 
window, a round window with 
lines branching from the centre ; 
pose’ wood, a wood of a dark red 
colour, with a faint smell like 
that of a rose.—a., Po’sy (rd’zy), 
like a rose; blushing; ruddy.— 
n., PO’siness. 

pose’‘mary (réz’mari), n. [O.Fr. 
rosmarin, from L. rdsmarinum 
(ros, dew ; narinus, MARINE)], & 
small shrub with a fragrant smell 
and @ bitter taste. 

ros’in (roz’in), n. [RESIN], solid 
resin got from turpentine and 
used for smearing fiddle strings, 
ete. 

pos’trum, n. [(L., a beak], the beak 
of a ship ; pl. (postra), the plat- 
form in the Roman Forum from 
which the orators spoke, so called 
because avorned with the beaks 
of ships taken in war; (sing.) 
any platform for speaking from. 
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—as., ros’tral, like a rostrum 
or beak. 

rot, v. [A.S.], to become decom- 
posed ; to cause to decay ;—2., 
process of rotting ; a disease of 
sheep and plants.—-pres. p., 
potting ; p.p., Potted. — a, 
rot’ten, going to pieces from 
decay ; unsound at heart.—n., 
rot’tenness. 

ro'tary, a. (L. réta, a wheel], turn- 
ing like a wheel.—v., rotate’, to 
turn like a wheel; to cause to 
turn; to act turn about with 
others.—-n.,  Pota’tion, motion 
round an axis; a regular suc- 
cession in a_ fixed order. 
—a., Pota’tory, turning like a 
wheel. 

pote, n. [O.Fr. rote, akin to ROUTE? ], 
a repetition of words without 
attention to their meaning. 

rotund’, a. (L. rotundus, ROUND], 
ofa round shape.—ns., potun’da, 
around building; potun’dityand 
rotund’ness, roundness. 

rouble (roobl), n. (Russian rubl), a 
Russian coin» nominally worth 
about 2s. 

pouge (roozh), n. [Fr., from L. 
rubeus, red), red paint for. the 
cheeks and lips ;—v., to colour 
with rouge. 

rpouge-et-noir (roo’zh-d-nwar’), n. 
(Fr., red and black], a game of 
cards, played on a table with 
red and black divisions, 

pough (rif), a. [A.S. rah], not 
smooth ; covered with hair; 
not polished ; rising in waves; 
stormy ; disagreeable ; coarse ; 
without details, as a sketch, ete. 
—v., Pough-cast, to make a 
rough mould; rough-hew, to 
give first form to ; rough’en, to 
make or to become rough.—., 
roughage, coarse-grained food, 
to stimulate digestive processes. 

roulette (roolet’), n. (Fr., a little 
ball], a game of chance, in which 
a little ball, running round a 
circle divided into red and black 
spaces, marks the result by the 
space on which it stops. 

round, a. (Fr., from L. rdtundus), 
like a ball or a circle or a cylin- 
der ; spherical ; circular ; cylin- 
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makes ropes; pPd’pery, a place 
where ropes are made; Ppope’- 
walk, a shed in which ropes are 
twisted.—a., Pd’py, stringy ; 
tenacious.—n., P6’piness. 

ror’qual, n. (Fr., from Scand.], a 
kind of whale of the largest size. 

po’sary (rd’zdri), n. [L. rosdrium, 
@ rose-bed], a rose garden; a 
garland; a string of beads used 
by Roman Catholics to count 
their prayers ; the prayers thus 
counted; a book of beautiful 
thoughts. 

pose (1), v., past tense of RISE. 

Pose (2), n. [A.S., from L. rosa], 
a shrub with prickly stems and 
large, beautiful, sweetly -smelling 
flowers; an ornament like a 
rose; a pipe or spout, with 
many small holes for scattering 
water; pink like the colour of 
& rose.—as., Posaceous (rdéed’ - 
ghis), pertaining to the rose.order 
of plants; having petals ar- 
ranged like those of a rose ; 
po’seate (-zédt), like a rose in 
colour; blushing.—ns., Pose’- 
bud, a rose just beginning to 
open; Posette’ (rdzet’), ([Fr., a 
little rose], a knot tied in the form 
of a rose; a rose-shaped orna- 
ment; pose’water, a perfume 
distilled from rose leaves ; Pose’- 
window, a round window with 
lines branching from the centre ; 
pose’wood, a wood of a dark red 
colour, with a faint smell like 
that of a rose.—a., po’sy (rd’zy), 
like a rose; blushing; ruddy.— 
n., PO’siness. 

pose’mary (réz’mari), n. [O.Fr. 
rosmarin, from L. résmarinum 
(ros, dew ; narinus, MARINE)], &@ 
small shrub with a fragrant smell 
and a bitter taste. 

ros’in (roz’in), n.. [RESIN], solid 
resin got from turpentine and 
used for smearing fiddle strings, 
ete. 

ros’trum, n. (L., a beak], the beak 
of a ship ; pl. (postra), the plat- 
form in the Roman Forum from 
which the orators spoke, so called 
because avorned with the beaks 
of ships taken in war; (sing.) 
any platform for speaking from, 
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—as., Pos’tral, like a rostrum 
or beak. 

rot, v. [A.S.], to become decom- 
posed ; to cause to decay ;—*., 
process of rotting ; a disease of 
sheep and plants.—pres. 9., 
potting ; p.p., Potted. — a, 
rot’ten, going to pieces from 
decay ; unsound at heart.—n., 
pot’ tenness. 

ré'tary, a. (L. réta, a wheel], turn- 
ing like a wheel.—v., rotate’, to 
turn like a wheel; to cause to 
turn; to act turn about with 
others.—-n.,  pota’tion, motion 
round an axis; a regular suc- 
cession in a_ fixed order. 
—a., pota’tory, turning like a 
wheel. 

rote, n. (O.Fr. rote, akin to ROUTE], 
a repetition of words without 
attention to their meaning. 

rotund’, a. (L. rotundus, ROUND], 
of a round shape.—ws., potun’da, 
around building; potun’dityand 
rotund ’ness, roundness. 

rouble (roovl), n. [Russian rubl), a 
Russian coin» nominally worth 
about 2s. 

pouge (roozh), n. [Fr., from L. 
rubeus, red], red paint for- the 
cheeks and lips ;—v., to colour 
with rouge. 

rouge-et-noir (roo’sh-d-nwar’), n. 
{Fr., red and black], a game of 
ecards, played on a table with 
red and black divisions. 

rough (rif), a. [A.S. rah], not 
smooth ; covered with hair; 
not polished ; rising in waves; 
stormy ; disagreeable ; coarse ; 
without details, as a sketch, ete. 
—v., Pough-cast, to make a 
rough mould; rough-hew, to 
give first form to ; rough’en, to 
make or to become rough.—*., 
roughage, coarse-grained food, 
to stimulate digestive processes. 

roulette (roolet’), n. [Fr., a little 
ball], a game of chance, in which 
a little ball, running round a 
circle divided into red and black 
spaces, marks the result by the 
space on which tt stops. 

pound, a. (Fr., from L. rétundus), 
like a ball or a circle or a cylin- 
der ; spherical ; circular ; cylin- 


Poup 
drical ; 
proximate ;—n., a circle or a 
ball or cylinder ; a return to the 
starting-point ; a song for three 
or four voices ; a course of duty ; 
the return of the seasons, ete. ; 
the rung ofa ladder ; the walk on 
duty of an officer or a guard ; 
shot for one loading ; a discharge 
of fire-arms ; avything that goes 
round ;—v., to make or to be- 
come round; to take off the 
corners ; to go or sail round ;— 
adv., on all sides; in a circle; 

from one person to another ; by 
@ longer course ;—prep., on all 
sides of ; about.—adv., round’- 
ly, in a round manner; fully ; 
‘plainly.—mns., round’ness, full- 
ness; smoothness; plainness ; 
Poun’del and poun’delay 
fRouND], a tune in which the 
parts are repeated a number of 
times; a lively tune or dance ; 
acatch ; a glee; Round’‘head, 
one of those who fought against 
Charles I. ; a Puritan ; round- 
rob’in, a petition with signatures 
in a ring so as not to show who 
signed first.—round-up, driving 

‘cattle into an enclosure.—wn., 
rounders, n., a ball game. 

poup, n. [Se., perhaps from Scand.] 
asale by auction ;—v., to sell by 
auction. 

touse (rouz), v. [etym. ?], to stir 
up ; to awake ; to be excited. 

pout (1), n. [O.Fr. route, a troop], 
& noisy crowd ; disorder caused 
by defeat ;—v., to break the 
ranks of ; to put to flight; to 
bellow, as cattle. 

tout (2). See Root (2). 

route (root), n. [Fr., from L. rupta, 
broken (way)!, the road travelled 
over; the way to; @ course; 
(rout) a military march. 

Poutine (rootén’), n. [Fr., dim. of 
ROUTE], a reguiar round of any- 
thing ; any course continued by 
force of habit. 


fove, v. [etym. 7], to wander over ; 


‘to roam : to pass through an eyé 
of a needle ; to twist slightiy.— 
n., PO’ver, a pirate ; a wanderer ; 
a twisting-machine in spinning ; 
‘senior Boy Scout. 


44} 
outspoken (number) ap-}) row (1) (rd), n. [A.S.], a line or 


pubescent 


rank of persons or things. 

pow (2) (ré), v. [A.S.], to move by 
oars ; to use an oar; to convoy 
by rowing ;—n., act of rowing ; 
a journey with oars. 

row (3) (rou), n. [etym. 7], a noisy 
quarrel; a disturbance.—a., 
row’dy, noisy and disorderly ; 
-——., a quarrelsome person.—wns., 
row’diness, row’dyism. 

Pow’an or pow’an-tree, n. [Scand.], 
the mountain ash. 

row’el (rou-), n. [Fr., from Low L 
rotella, a little wheel (L. réta,a 
wheel)], the sharp-toothed wheel 
onaspur; the ring ona horse’s bit, 

row'lock (riil’ék), n. [A.S. drlock, 
oarlock], a rest for an car on the 
side of a boat. 

poy’al, a. [Fr., from L. régédlis, 
kingly], belonging to or fit fora 

king ;—n., a large size of paper ; 

@ small sai] above the top -gallant 
sail; a stag with twelve or more 
points to its horn.—as., Poy’alist, 
one who supports kingly govern- 
ment; poy’alty, the office or 
character of a king ; a share of 
the profits paid to government, 
or to the owner of a patent or 
a@ copyright. 

pub, v. [M.E., etym. ?], to move 
firmly over ; to clean or smooth 
by friction; to spread thinly 
over ; to grate or fret ; to pass 
with difficulty ;—n., that which 
rubs; a joke that hurts; a 
difficulty.—pres. p., rubbing 3 
p.p., pubbed.—n., pub’ber, ons 
who or that which rubs ; an in- 
strument for cleaning, etc. ; the 
odd game at cards, cricket, eto. ; 
a piece of india-rubber; . (pl.) 
(collog.) india-rubber overshoes ; 
goloshes, 


pub’bish, n. [0.Fr. robeux, perhaps 


from root of RUBBLE], useless 
stuff; débris; any confused 
mass ; foolish talk. 


pub’ble, n. (Scand. ?], rough stone 


from the quarry ; stones worn 
with water ; irregular fragments 
of stone, 


pubes’cent, a. [L. rubescens (ruber, 


red)], growing red ; 
redness. 


tending to 


pubicund 


fu’bicund, a. [Fr., from L. rubi- 
cundus], inclining to be red ; 
ruddy ; rosy. 

pu’brie (roo’brik), n. [Fr., from L. 
rubrica, red chalk (ruber, red)), 
certain directions in the Prayer 
Book, formerly printed in red ; 
the heading of a statute; any 
fixed direction. 

evu’by (roo’bi), n. [O.Fr., from L. 
ruber, red), a precious stone of a 
red colour; anything red: a 
size of type in printing ;—a., 
ruby -coloured. 

puche (rovsh), n. [Fr.], a ruffle, 
pleated filling. 

pucksack (rook’sack), n. [Ger.], a 
bag slung from the shoulders for 
carrying provisions, clothes, etc. 

rud’der, n. [A.S., an oar or a pad- 
dle], the movable part by which 
a ship or a boat is steered. 

pud’dy, a. [A.S8., akin to RED], of a 
red colour; of a healthy flesh- 
colour.—n., pud’diness, 

rude, a. (Fr., from L. rudis, rough], 
unpolished ; without taste or 
skill ; without refinement ; coarse ; 
violent.—n., pude’ness, rough- 
ness ; coarseness ; violence. 

rudiment (roo’dimént), n. [Fr., 
from L. rudimentum|), the rude 
state of anything ; (pl.) first steps 
or beginnings ; first principles. 
—as., pudimen’tal and rudi- 
men’tary, pertaining to rudi- 
ments; undeveloped; elementary. 

rue (1) (roo), n. [Fr.. L. rata], a 
shrub with a strong smell and 
a bitter taste. 

Pue (2) (roo), v. [A.S. hréow, sorrow], 
to be sorry for; to repent (of). 
—pres. p., Pueing ; past and 
p.p., Pued (rood).—a., rue’ful, 
mournful ; sorrowful; doleful. 
—n., pue’ fulness. 

puff, ». [prob. from RUFFLE], a 
plaited or crimped collar ; any- 
thing plaited like a ruff ; a bird, 
the male of which has a ruff of 
feathers in the breeding season ; 
—v., to put in disorder ; to beat 
softly on a drum.—v.,’ ruf’fle 
{etym. ?], to make like a ruff ; 
to plait or wrinkle ; to disturb ; 
to become disordered ;—»., a 
plaited collar or trimming ; a dis- 
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turbance; a low beat of a 
drum. 

puf’fian, n. [O.Fr., from It. rufi- 
ano), a coarse, wicked fellow ;— 
a., cruel ; brutal.—n., puf’fian. 
ism.—a., puf‘fianly, like a 
ruffian ; brutal. 

pufous (roo’fus), a. [L. rafus, red], 
reddish ; of a yellowish or 
brownish -red. 

pug, n. [Scand., from same root as 
RAG ?], athick, woollen cloth, used 
for covering.—a.,rug’ged, rough 


and uneven; having strong 
bristly hair; rough in voice, 
manners, or appearance.—n., 
rug’gedness. 


ru’gby, n. [Rugby School], a form 
of football in which the ball may 
be carried. 

ru’gose, a. [L. raga, a wrinkle], 
full of wrinkles. 

ruin (roo’in), n. [Fr., from L. ruina, 
downfall (ruere, to fall)), a falling 
down ; unfitness for use ; state 
of being ruined; a cause of 
decay ; (pl.) the remains of a 
building, etc. ;—v., to cause to 
fall to pieces ; to make useless ; 
to bring to poverty ; to fall into 
decay.—a., ru’inous, causing 
ruin ; fallen into ruins, 

pule (rool), n. (O.Fr., from L. re- 
gila (see REGULATE) ], that which 
keeps conduct or action straight ; 
regulating order ; regular course ; 
act of keeping order ; a guide in 
drawing lines ;—v., to keep in 
order ; to have power over; to 
fix or settle, as a court ; to mark 
with guiding lines; to keep 
within certain limits, as prices.— 
n., PU’ler, one who rules ; a strip 
of wood used in drawing lines. 

rum (1), 7. [etym. ?], a spirit made 
from sugar-cane or molasses. 

rum (2), Pummy, a. [slang], 
queer ; odd. 

rumble, v. [ M.E., imit.], to make 
a low, heavy, continued sound ; 
—mn., a low, heavy sound ; a seat 
at the back of a carriage. 

ruminate (roo’mindt), v. [L. riimi- 
nari, to chew the cud], to chew 
over again, as cows do; (on) to 
ponder over.—a., Pru’minant, 
chewing the cud ;—7., an animal 
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that chews the cud.—., rumi- 
na‘tion, habit of ruminating ; 
careful thinking ; meditation. 

Pummage (riim’dj), v. [Fr. arru- 


Russian 


run ; discharge from a sore.—n., 
runway, strip of ground specially 
prepared for the starting and 
landing of aircraft. 


mage], to look into every corner ;| run’agate, n. [O.Fr. renegate], one 


to search carefully ;—n., a care- 
ful search by turning things over. 


who has broken faith ; an apos- 
tate. 


pum’mer, n. [Flemish], a large | pune (roon), n. [Scand.], one of the 


drinking -glass, 

Pu’mour (roo’mor), n. [O.Fr., from 
L. rimor], what people say ; 
common talk; a story without 


letters of the ancient Norse al- 
phabet.—a., pu’nie, pertaining 
to runes, or to the nations who 
used them. 


proper foundation ;—v., to spread | rung (1), v., past participle of RING. 
by report. rung (2), n. [A.S.], the step of a 


Pummy, n., a card game. 


ladder ; a rail or spoke. 


Ffump, 7. (Scand. ?], the lower end | run‘let (1), n. [O.Fr. rondelet, from 


of the backbone of an animal ; 


ronde, ROUND], a small barrel, 


tail-end ; a small part left be-| runlet (2). See RUN. 
hind ; a remnant. pupee (rupé’), n. [Hind., from Skt. 


rum ‘ple, v. [akin to A.S. hrimpan], 
to make folds or wrinkles in ; to 


ripya, silver], an Indian silver 
coin, nominally worth 1s. 4d. 


make uneven ;—n., a fold or| pup’ture, n. [Fr., from L. ruptira 


wrinkle. 

pun, v. [A.S.], to move quickly on 
one’s legs ; to go faster than in 
walking ; to flee ; to reach from 
place to place; to keep going 


(rumpére, to break)], act of break- 
ing; state of being broken; a 
quarrel ; a displacement of part 
of the intestine ; hernia ;—v., to 
break or part by force ; to burst, 


to and from; to have a certain | pural (roor’dl), a. [L. rus, riris, the 


direction ; to flow, spread, or 
melt; to blend together, as 
colours ; to continue in force ; 


country], belonging to the coun- 
try ; like the country ; rustic ; 
pastoral. 


to be not yet due, as a bill ; to] ruse (rooz), n. [Fr., from ruser, akin 


give out matter, as a sore; to 
be before the public, as a play ; 


to RUSH (1)], a means to deceive ; 
a wile ; an artifice. 


to shape by melting ; to pour;| rush (1), v. [O.Fr., prob. from 


to take several stitches at a 
time ;—., distance run over ; 
a course of events; favour or 
attention from the public; an 
unusual demand on a bank for 
payment ;—a., melted or cast 


Low L. refusdre (see REFUSE)], to 
move with speed and force; to 
enter on hastily ; to push hastily 
forward ;—n., a moving forward 
with speed and force ; a strong 
demand for. 


in a mould.—pres. p., punning ;|Push (2), n. [A.S.], a marshy reed- 


p.p., Pun; past, ran.—n., Pun’- 
away, one who runs away from 
duty, etc. ;—a., running away ; 
done by running away.—ws., 
pun’nel and run ‘let, a little run 
or stream ; a rivulet ; pun’ner, 


like plant with a round stem; 
a mere trifle.—as., rush’y, full 
of or made of rushes; Push- 
bottomed, with seat made of 
rushes.—2., pushlight, a taper 
made from the pith of the rush. 


a messenger; a rooting stem |Pusk, n. (Sp. rosca], a light kind of 


that runs along the ground ; the 


cake toasted in an oven, 


moving stone of a mill; a rope|pus’set, a. [O.Fr., from L. russus, 


to increase the power of a tackle ; 
a joop through which a rein 
passes.—a., Pun’ning, moving 
quickly ; kept for racing; fol- 


red (rubére)], reddish-brown ; 
homespun ;—., a reddish- brown 
colour ; a homespun dress; a 
reddish apple. 


lowing without break ;--n., act |Rus’sian and Russ, as. [Russian], 


of moving quickly ; the quantity 


pertaining to Russia ;—n., a 
15 
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native of Russia; the Russian) rustle (risl), v. [imit.), to make a 


tongue. 

Pust, n. [A.S., akin to RED], a red- 
dish-yellow coating formed on 
iron by moisture ; iron oxide ; 
anything acting like rust; a 
fungus growing on corn ;—v., to 
make or to become rusty ; to be- 
come useless by idleness.—a., 
pus’ty, covered with rust ; unfit 
for work from want of use. 

pus’tic, a. [L. rusticus (rus, the 
country))], belonging to the 
country ; having country man- 
ners ; awkward ; unpolished ;— 
n., an inhabitant of the country ; 
a simple, artless person.—v., 
pus’ticate, to send to the coun- 
try ; to expel fora time ; to go 
into the country.—., pustic’ity, 
awkwardness of manners; sim- 
plicity. 


noise like silk or leaves when 
shaken ; to steal cattle ;—n., a 
sound so caused. 

put (1), . [etym. ?],a wheel-track ; 
achannel ; a fixed habit ;—v., to 
mae a rut, 

put (2), x. (O.Fr., from L. rugitum 
(rugire, to roar)], strong desire ; 
—v., to have strong desire (said 
of deer, cattle, etc. in the mating 
season).—pres. p., Putting ; p.p. 


Pu . 

puth (rooth), n. (E., from RUE (2)], 
pity ; compassion ; cause of pity. 
—a., Pith’less, without pity or 
feeling ; merciless ; hard -hearted. 

pye (ri), n. (.AS.], a kind of grain 
like wheat,. but of  inierior 
quality.—n., pye'-grass, grass, 
like rye, grown as food for cattle, 

py’ot, n. (Hind.],a Hindu peasant. 


Saba’oth, n. pl. [Heb.], armies, as 
in the phrase, ‘ Lord of Sabaoth * 
(* Lord of Hosts ’). 

Sab’bath, n. [Heb., rest], the 
seventh day of the week, ap- 
pointed for rest and worship 
among the Jews, and the first 
day among Christians; a time 
of rest.—n., Sabbatar’ian, a 

] strict observer of the Sabbath , 
—a., pertaining to the Sabbath. 
—as., Sabbat’ic and Sabbat’- 
feal, pertaining to the Sabbath , 
bringing or enjoying rest ; (year) 
every seventh year among the 
Jews, when the land lay untilled ; 
@ year’s vacation every seventh 


year. 

sAble’, n. [(Fr., from Slav.], an 
animal akin to the weasel, 
valued for its dark, glossy fur ; 
the fur of the sable ; (pl.) a suit 
of mourning ;—a., dark in colour ; 
black ; made of sable fur. 

sab’ot (sdb’o), n. [Fr.], a wooden 
shoe worn by French peasants 
and workpeople. 

sabotage (sab’otazh), n. [Fr.], the 
destruction of machinery, etc., by 
dissatisfied workmen; wilful 


damage.—n., saboteur (sab’otér), 
one guilty of sabotage. 

sa‘bre, n. [Fr., from Ger. sibel], a 
heavy sword, curved at the point ; 
—v., to wound or kill with a 
sabre.—n., SAb’retache, an or- 
namental pouch worn by cavalry 
officers. 

sac, n. [F'r., from L. saccus, SACK], 
@ pouch or hollow in the body, 
usually containing fluid. 

saccharine (sdk’drin), a. [Fr., 
from Gk. sacchdron, sugar), per- 
taining to sugar; like sugar ; 
sweet ;—7., @ Very sweet com- 
pound made from coal tar, used 
instead of sugar. 

sacerdotal (sas’erddtal), a. [L. 
sacerdos, a priest], pertaining to 
priests or their office and duties ; 
priestly —n., sacerdo’talism, 
the spirit of a priesthood ; 
priestcraft. 

sachem (sd’chem), n., a chief of a 
tribe of American Indians. 

sachet (sash'd), n. (Fr.],a small bag 
for holding handkerchiefs or 
scented herbs. 

sack (1), n. [A.S., from Heb. sag], 
a bag of coarse cloth, for grain, 


gack 


potatoes, ete. ; that which a sack 
holds ; a loose coat ; the plunder 
of a town; dismissal from em- 
ployment ;—v., to put into a 
sack; to storm and plunder; 
to dismiss.—ns., sack’cloth, 
coarse cloth for sacks, or worn 
asa sign of mourning or repent- 
ance; sack’ing, cloth of which 
sacks are made. 

sack (2), n. (Fr. sec, from L. siccus, 
dry], a white wine from Spain or 
the Canary Isles. 

gack’but, mn. [Fr. saqueboie], a 
musical instrument akin to the 
trombone; (Bible) a _ stringed 
instrument. 

gac’rament, n. [Fr., from L. sac- 
rdmentum, the oath of faithful- 
ness taken by the Roman soldiers], 
a solemn religious ordinance 
appointed by Christ.—a., Sacra- 
men’tal, pertaining to or bound 
by a sacrament.—adv., sacra- 
men ‘tally. 

sA’cred, a. (O.Fr., from L. sacer], 
set apart, esp. for the service of 
God ; consecrated ; coming from 
God ; pertaining to the services 
of religion; not for common 
use; worthy of the highest 
reverence.—2., S&’eredness, 

sacrifice (sdk’rifis), n. (Fr., from 
L. sacrificitum (sacer, facére, to 
make)}, an offering upon an 
altar; that which is offered, esp. 
as atonement or thanksgiving ; a 
loss of one thing to gain another ; 
that which is so lost or destroyed ; 
—v., to make an offering (of) ; 
to lay on the altar of God; to 
give up for the sake of something 
else; to kill._—da., sacrificial 
(-fish’al), pertaining to sacrifice. 
—adv., sacrificially. 

gacrilege (sdk‘riléj), mn. [O0.Fr., 
from L. sacrilegium (sacer, sacred ; 
legére, to gather)], the sin of in- 
juring or wrongly using sacred 
things; a profanation. — a., 
sacrile’gious (-lé’jus), injuring 
or violating sacred things; 
guilty of sacrilege.—adv., sac- 
rile’giously. 

sa’crist, n. (O.F r., from L. sacer], a 
person who copies out music and 
takes charge of the books in a 
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eathedral.—ns., s&e’ristan, an 
officer who has charge of a church 
and the sacred vessels, ete.; a 
sexton ; s&e’risty, an apartment 
in a church where the sac 
red vessels, etc., are kept; a 
vestry. 

sad, a. [A.S., saed], heavy in mind ; 
full of grief; downcast; de- 
jected ; causing sorrow; dark- 
coloured ; not properly baked. 
—v., Sad’den, to make or te 
grow sad.—n., sad’ness.—adv., 
sadly. 

sad’dle. n. [A.S., from root of srr?], 
@ seat, generally of leather, on a 
horse’s back or on a bicycle ; 
anything like a saddle, as a piece 
of mutton, ete.—v., to put a 
saddle upon; (with) to fix a 
burden on.—mns., sad’dler, a 
maker of saddles and harness; 
sad‘dlery, work of a saddler; 
sad’dle-back, a hill hollowed at 
the top like a saddle; -bags, 
bags for small articles hung from 
a saddle ; -bow, the arch in front 
ofasaddle ; -eloth, a cloth placed 
underneath a saddle ; -tree, the 
framework of a saddle, 

Sad'‘dicee, n. [L., from Heb. 
Tsadok, the founder], one of a 
Jewish sect who did not believe 
in a resurrection or a future state. 
—a., Saddice’an, pertaining to 
the Sadducees. 

safe, a. [(O.Fr. sauf, from L. 
salvus), free from danger; that 
can be trusted ; that cannot do 
harm ; locked up ;—wn., a strong 
room or box for keeping money, 
ete. ; a cool place for meat, ete. 
—adv., safe’ly.—ns., safe-con’-« 
duct, a written order enabling 
@ person to travel with safety ; 
safe’guard, a protection; a 
guard against danger ;—v., to 
keep safe; to  protect.—ns., 
safe’-keeping, state of being in 
safety ; safe’ty and safe’ness, 
freedom from danger, etc. ; 
safe’ty-lamp, a lamp for giving 
light in mines, covered with wire- 
gauze to prevent explosions of 
gas; safety-valve (-vdilv), a 
valve on a steam-boiler which 
allows the steam to escape before 
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its pressure becomes too great 
for safety. 

saffron, n. [O.Fr., from Arab.], a 
plant of the crocus kind, having 
large flowers with a deep yellow 
centre ; a deep yellow colour ; 
a flavour.—a., deep yellow. 

sag, v. [Scand.?], to bend from 
weight or pressure; to lose 
firmness ; to give way.—pres. p., 
sagging ; p.p., sagged. 

Sag’a, n. [Scand., akin to saw and 
SAY], a story or egend among the 
Icelandic or Norwegian peoples ; 
a story of a thrilling deed. 

sSagacious (sdgd’shis), a. [L. sagaz, 
keen], wise ; not easily deceived ; 
far-seeing.—n., sagac‘ity (sd- 


gas‘iti), shrewdness of under- 
standing ; soundness of judg- 
ment. 


sage (1) (sd), n. [O.Fr. sauge, from 
L. salvia], a herb much used in 
cookery and medicine. 

Sage (2) (sd), a. [Fr., from L. 
sapére, to be wise], able to judge ; 
Sagacious ; prudent; well con- 
sidered ;—7., a wise man; an 
old man of sound judgment.— 
adv., sage’ly.—n., sage’ness. 

Sagittar’ius (sdjitdr’ius), n. (L.), 
the Archer, one of the signs of 
the Zodiac. 

sa’go, n. [ Malay], the starchy pith 
of certain palms used as food. 

sah’‘ib, n. [Hind., from Arab.], a 
title of respect given to Huro- 
peans in India. 

sail, n. [A.8.], a sheet of canvas 
spread to catch the wind and 
drive a ship forward ; the arm 
of a windmill ; a sailing-ship ;— 
v., to travel by water; to move 
smoothly ; to manage a ship ; + 
to begin a voyage.—ns., 
cloth, cloth for sails ; gail’er, 
a ship, with regard to its rate or 
style of sailing; sail’ing, the 
art of managing a ship ; naviga- 
tion ; seamanship ; sail’or, one 
who helps to manage a ship ; 
a seaman. 

saint, n. [Fr., from lL. sanctus, 
holy], a holy person; a true 
Christian ; one of the blessed in 
heaven ; a person put in the list 
of saints by the Roman Catholic 
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Church.—as., sain’ted, gone to 
heaven ; counted holy ; canon- 
ized; saint/like and saint’ly, 
like a saint. 

sake, n. [A.S.], end, cause, interest, 
purpose, or account (used mostly 
in phrases, as, for pity's sake). 

salaam (sdlam’), n. [Arab., peace], 
a wish for health or peace; @ 
salutation among Mohammedans. 

sal’ad, n. (O.Fr., from It. salata, 
salted (L. sal, SAuT)], a dish of 
various raw vegetables or fruits. 

sal‘amander, vn. [Fr., from L. or 
Gk. salamandra), a reptile re- 
lated to the frog, and once sup- 
posed to be able to live in fire. 

salary, n. [Fr., from L. saldrium, 
salt-money], money paid for 
work ; wages fixed.—a., sal’- 
aried, paid by a salary. 

sale, n. [A.S., from Scand. ?], ex- 
change of anything for money ; 
act of selling.—da., sale’able, 
that may be sold ; marketable. 
—n., salesman (sdlz’-), one en- 
gaged in selling ; a shopman. 

Salie (sdl’ik), a. (Fr.], belonging 
to the Salic tribe of Franks ; 
denoting a law to exclude women 
from inheriting lands, ete. 

s&'lient, a. [L. salire, to leap], jut- 
ting outwards ; projecting ; con- 
aor j—n., bulge in a battle- 
ine. 

saline (or s@’lin), a. [L. salinum, a 
salt-cellar], containing salt ; like 
salt ;—n., a salt spring ; solution 
of salt and water. 

sali'va, n. [L., spittle], the fluid 
that moistens the mouth.—a., 
sal’ivary, producing saliva.—v., 
sal‘ivate, to produce too much 
saliva.—n., saliva’tion. 

sal’low (1) (sail’6), n. [A.S.], a kind 
of willow. 

sal‘low (2) (sal’d), a. [A.S.], of a 
pale-yellow colour ; sickly.—n., 
sal’'lowness, paleness; sickli- 
ness. 

sal/ly, v. [Fr., from L. salire, to 
leap], to rush out suddenly ; to 
make a sudden attack upon be- 
siegers ; a flash of wit or fancy ; 
an act of thoughtlessness.—x., 
sal’ly-port, a gate or passage by 
which a sally ean be made. 
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salmon (sdm’én), n. [O.Fr., from 
L. salmo)l, a fish, much 
valued as food, that lives in the 
ocean and spawns far up rivers. 

saloon’, n. [Fr., from O.Ger. sal, 
a house], a show-room ; a large 
public room ; room-like railway 
carriage ; closed-in motor car. 

Salt (sawilt), n. [A.S.], a substance 
found in the earth, or by evap- 
orating sea-water, and used for 
seasoning and preserving food ; 
sodium chloride; the taste of 
salt ; anything that acts like salt ; 
wit ; (chemistry), a compound of 
an acid with a base ;—a., mixed 
with salt ; tasting of salt ;—v.; 
to mix or sprinkle with salt ; to 
preserve in salt.—ms., salt’- 
cellar [M.E., saler, from L. 
saldrium), a small vessel for 
holding salt; salt’-pan, a pan 
in which salt is evaporated from 
salt-water; a pit from which 
salt is got; saltpetre (sawli- 
pé'lér) (L. petra, a rock], a salt- 
nitrate of potash ; a name for 
nitre ; one of the ingredients of 
gunpowder. 

Sal'tant, a. [L. saltans, dancing 
(salire, to leap)], leaping ; danc- 
ing.—n., salta’tion, act of leap- 
ing.—a., sal’tatory. 

Salubrious (saloo’brius), a. [L. 
salibris, healthy], favourable to 
health ; healthy.—ns., salub’- 
riousness and salub’rity, power 
of restoring or of preserving 
health. 

Sal‘itary, a. (L. salatdris (salus, 
health)], good for health ;_ pro- 
moting health or safety ; bene- 
ficial ; wholesome. g 

salute’, v. [L. saliitdre], to meet 
with words of welcome; to 
honour by firing guns, dipping 
flags, ete. ; to wish health and 
happiness to ;—n., act of salut- 

; @ sign of honour or wel- 
come.—n., Saliita’tion, a salut- 
ing or paying respect to ; mode 
of saluting. 

sal'vage (sal’vdj), nm. [Fr., from 
late L. salvdre, to Save], money 
paid for saving goods or property 
from destruction, esp. of ships at 
sea; the saving of waste goods 


sanctify 


of any kind ;—v., to rescue goods 
from destruction. 

Salva‘tion, n. [L. salvdtio (salvus, 
SAFE)], deliverance from danger 
or destruction; freedom from 


before being served (late L. sal- 
vdre)), a plate or tray on which 
anything is offered. 

sal’vé, n. [L. salvé, welcome !], 
a firing of guns, as a salute; 
a volley. 

Samiar‘itan, a., pertaining 
Samaria ;—n., an inhabitant of 
Samaria or his language. 

same, a. (Scand. or A.S.], not 
another; of a like kind; iden- 
tical ; just mentioned. 

sim‘ite, n. [O.Fr., from Gk. 
hexamiton (hex, six; mitos, a 
thread )], a heavy silk cloth. 

samphire (stim’fir), n. (Fr. herbe 
de Saint Pierre}, St. Peter’s herb ; 
a plant growing on rocks near 
the sea-coast, used for pickles. 

sam ‘ple, n. [Fr., as EXAMPLE], a 
part of anything to show what 
the rest is like ;—v., to take or 
to test samples of. 

sam‘pler, n. [L. exemplar, a pat- 
tern], a pattern of work ; a piece 
of fancy needlework, showing 
various kinds of stitches; one 
who tests samples. 

san’ative and san‘atory, as. [L. 
sdndbilis, curable (sdnus, sound)], 
able to cure or heal ; curative.— 
n., Sanator’ium or (Amer.) 
sanitar’ium, a place where sick 
people are treated; a health 
station. 


sane’tify, v. [O.Fr., from late L. 
sanctificdre (sanctus, holy ; -FyY)], 
to make holy ; to set apart for 
religious uses ; to free from sin 
or defilement.—ns., sanetifiea’- 
tion, process of making holy ; 
state of being made holy ;. con- 


sanction 


secration.—a., sanctimo’nious, 
having the appearance of holiness 
without the reality.—ns., sane’- 
timony and sanctimo’nious- 
ness, holiness; appearance of 
holiness with reality ; sane’tity, 
state or quality of being holy ; 
purity of life; binding obliga- 
tion; inviolability ; sane’tuary, 
a sacred place; the holy of 
holies in the Jewish temple; a 
place of worship; the part of a 
church round the altar ; a place 
of refuge or protection ; sane’- 
tum, a sacred place; a private 
room ; Sane’tus, a part of the 
communion service, beginning 
with Sanctus, holy ; an anthem 
for these words. 

sanc’tion, n. [I'r., from L. sanctio], 
leave given ; authority ; backing 
or support ; a provision for en- 
forcing obedience.—v., to give 
authority to ; to approve of ; to 
make binding. 

sand, n. [A.S.], fine particles of 
stone ; stone crushed or broken ; 
(pl.) large tracts covered with 
sand ;—v., to cover, sprinkle, or 
mix with sand.—qa., san‘dy, 
covered with sand ; soft like or 
of the colour of sand.—ns., 
sand’-glass, a glass for measur- 
ing time by the running of sand ; 
sand’‘-paper, roughened paper 
for smoothing and polishing ;— 
v., to rub with sand-paper.—n., 
sand’‘stone, stone composed of 
sand pressed hard ; freestone. 

san‘dal, n. [Fr., from Gk. sanda- 
tion], a sole strapped to the foot ; 
a kind of slipper.—a.,san’‘dalled. 

sandalwood, n. [Fr., through 
late L. santalum, from Skt.], a 
wood with a pleasant smell from 
the East Indies and the South 
Sea Islands. 

sand’wich, n. slices of bread with 
meat, cheese, etc., between them, 
first used by John, Harl of 
Sandwich (1718-92), to avoid 
rising from the gaming-table ;— 
v., to make up in layers; to 
squeeze between two. 

sane, a. [L. sdnus], healthy ; sound 
in mind; acting or judging 
according to reason.—»., San ‘ity, 
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soundness of mind.—a., san’« 
itary, pertaining to health; 
fitted to preserve health ; deal- 
ing with the disposal of sewage. 
—n., sanita’tion, science of 
health ; measures for the dis- 
posal of sewage. i 

sang, v. past lense of SING. 

sanguine (sdng’gwin), a. (Fr, 
from L. sanguineus (sanguis, 
blood)], blood-red ; full of hope ; 
enthusiastic.—as., san’guinary, 
bloody ; attended with blood- 
shed ; bloodthirsty ; sanguin’- 
eous, resembling or constituting 
blood ; bloody. 

San’hedrim, n. [Heb., from Gk. 
synedrion (8YN-, hédra, a seat)), 
the ancient Jewish counci) of 
seventy who had charge of 
religious matters. 

sans, prep. (I'r.], without. 

sansculotte’ (-lot’), n. (Fr. sans, 
without ; culotte, breeches], a 
name for the mob during the 
Franch Revolution. 

San‘skrit, n. [Skt.], the ancient 
language of India, closely related 
to the chief languages of Europe. 

sap (1), v. [F'r., from late L. sapa, a 
hoe], to cause to fall by digging 
under ; to undermine ; to drain 
away ;—?, @ ditch dug under 
cover towards a fortification.— 
pres. p., Bapping ; p.p., sapped. 
—n., Sap’per, a soldier who 
works at fortifications. 

sap (2), n. [A.S.], the juice which 
gives life to plants.—a., sap‘less, 
without sap ; withered.—n., sap- 
ling, a young tree, because full 
of sap.—a., sap’py, full of sap ; 
juigy. 

sa’pience (sd’piéns), n. [L. sapiens 
tia, wisdom], wisdom; know- 
ledge. — a., sa’pient, wise; 
knowing (often used  sarcasti- 
cally). 

saponaceous (sdpdnd’shiis), a. 
(Fr., from L. sdpo, soap], like 
soap ; soapy. 

Sapphie (saf‘ik), a., pertaining to 
or like Sappho, a Greek poetess. 

sapphire (sdf‘ir), n. [Fr., from Gk. 
sappheiros), a precious stone of a 
—- blue colour ;—a., bright 

ue. 
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sap’sucker, n., a small black-and- 
white woodpecker common in 
North America. 

sa’raband, n. [Sp.], a slow and 
stately Spanish dance or the 
music for it. 

Saracen (sdr’asén), n. [late L., 
from Arab.], a name given by the 
Crusaders to the Mohammedans 
of Palestine.—a., Saracen’ic. 

sar’casm, n. [late L., from Gk. 
sarkazein, to tear the flesh (sarz, 
fiesh)), a bitter remark of scorn 
or contempt.—as., sareas‘tic 
and sareas’tieal, containing sar- 
casm; bitter.—adv., sapeas’- 


sarcenet (sar’sénet), n. [OF r., prob. 
from sarzin, SARACEN], a fine 
thin silk, used for linings, etc. - 

sarcophagus (sarkof’ dgiis), n. (Gk. 
sarz, flesh; phagein, to eat), 
originally a stone coffin. 

sardine’ (1) (sardén’), n. (Fr., from 
L. sardina or Gk. sarda]), a small 
fish of the herring kind, found 
near the island of Sardinia, pre- 
served in olive oil for food. 

sar’dius and sar’dine (-din) (2), 
ns. (Sardis, in Lydia], a precious 
stone; a cornelian ;—a., be- 
longing to the sardius. 

sardon’‘ic, a. [Fr., from Gk. sar- 
dénios, grinning ; Sardinian, per- 
haps from a plant said to twist the 
face), forced and unnatural, as a 
laugh ; sneering ; bitterly ironical. 

sar’donyx, n. [L. and Gk. sardonyx 
(sard, of Sardis; ONYx)), a kind of 
onyx stone of a reddish-yellow 
colour, said to have been found 
first at Sardis. 

sarsaparil’'la, n. (Sp. zarza, a 
bramble ; parrilla, a little vine ?], 
a Mexican plant somewhat like 
the bramble, the root of which 
is used in medicine. 

sapto’rial, a. [L. sartor, a tailor], 
belonging to a tailor or tailoring. 

sash (1), n. (Arab. shdsh, muslin], 
a searf worn over the shoulder or 
round the waist. 

sash (2), n. (Fr. chéssis, a frame], 
the frame for the glass of a 
window. 

Sa’tan, x. [Heb., the enemy], the 
enemy of man; the devil.—as., 


Saturn 


Satan‘ie and Satan‘ieal, caused 
by, belonging to, or like the devil. 
sateh’el, n. [(O.Fr. sachel, from 
L. saccellum, a little sack], a 
be for school-books, papers, 


sate and satiate (s/’shidt), vs. [L. 
satis, enough], to fill full ; to give 
enough to; to overfeed ;—a. 
(SA'tiate), filled full.—n., sati’- 
ety, state of having enough or 
too much, 

Sat‘ellite, . [Fr., from L. satelles, 
a body-guard], an attendant; a 
servile follower ; a smal) planet 
revolving round a larger. 

sat’in, n. [Fr., prob. from late L. 
sétinus (séta, silk, hair)), a silk 
cloth with a glossy surface.—ns., 
sat’inet, a thin kind of satin 
with warp of cotton and weft of 
wool ; sat/‘inwood, a wood like 
yellow mahogany from the East 
and West Indies.—a., sat’iny, 
glossy ; smooth. 

sat‘ire, n. (Fr., from L. satira, or 
satura, full], poetry exposing and 
ridiculing vice or folly ; severe 
remarks ; irony.—as., satir’ie 
and Ssatir’ieal, pertaining to 
satire; sarcastic; cutting. — 
adv., satirically.—n., sat‘irist, 
one who writes  satires.—v., 
sat‘irize, to attack with satire ; 
to censure keenly. 

sat'isfy, v. [L. satis, enough ; -Fy], 
to give enough to; to pay what 
is due; to set at rest; to con- 
vince ; to free from doubt.—n., 
satisfae’tion, state of being 
satisfied ; contentment; full pay- 
ment; that which gives content- 
ment.—a., satisfac’tory, civing 
satisfaction ; causing content. 
ment.—adv., Satisfac’tortily. 

sf‘trap (or sd?t’rdp), n. [Gk. satrd- 
pés}, a ruler of a province in 
ancient Persia. 

sat‘trate, v. [L. saturdtus (satur, 
full)], to fill full; to soak.—n., 
saturation, state of being 
saturated. 

Sat/urday, n. [A.S. Seter- or Se- 
tern-deg, from L. Satrunus, 
Saturn], the seventh day of the 
week, once sacred to Saturn. 

Sat‘urn, n. (L. Saturnue (eerere, to 


Satyr 


Roman gods ; the second largest 
of the planets. —n. pl., saturna’- 
lia, the annual feast ‘of Saturn ; 
great licence and indulgence — 
as., satupna‘lian, pertaining to 
the saturnalia ; dissolute ; licen- 
tious ; Satur’ nian, pertaining 
to Saturn or to his reign, called 
in fables ‘the golden age’; 
peaceful ; happy ; denoting the 
oldest kind of Latin verse; sat’- 
upnine, born under the influence 
fe Saturn ; heavy ; dull (opposed 
tO MERCURIAL) ; 5 gloomy. 

satyr (sdt’ir), n. (LL. scien: a god 
of the woods, part man and part 
goat. 

sauce (saws), n. [Fr., from L. sal- 
sus, salted (sal, salt)], a liquid 
dressing, to give relish to meat, 
etc. ; impudence ;—v., to give 
as a relish ; to be impudent.— 
ns., Sauce’pan, a small pan for 
making sauce, etc. ; sau’‘cer, a 
small plate under a cup.—a., 
sau’cy, acting boldly or rudely ; 
disrespectful.—n., sau’ciness, 
state of being saucy ; disrespect ; 
rudeness. 

sauerkraut (sour’krout), n. [Ger.], 
pickled cabbage. 

saun’ter, v. [etym.?], to walk 
about slowly ; to stroll ;—n., a 
leisurely walk. 

saur‘ian, a. [ Gk. sauros, a lizard), 
pertaining to lizards ;—n., one 
of the lizard tribe. 

sausage (saw’sdj), n. [Fr. saucisse, 
as SAUCE], meat, minced and 
seasoned, stuffed into a prepared 
intestine. 

sav’age (sdv’dj), a. [O.Fr. salvage, 
from L. silvdticus (silva, a wood)], 
in a state of nature ; untaught ; 
eruel ; fierce ;—n., a person in 
a primitive state ; an unfeeling or 
cruel man.—7s., 
and sav’agery, state of being 
savage ; cruelty. 

savan’na or savan’nah, n. [Sp., 
a meadow, prob. from W. Ind.], 
a level piece of land without 
trees ; a prairie. 

savant(sav’ ‘ong orsav' ant), n. (Fr.], 
a@ learned man, expert in his 
own subject. 
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sow)], one of the oldest of the ) save, v. [Fr. sauver, from L. salvare | 


saxifrage 


(salvus, SAFE)], to rescue or to 
keep back from danger ; to keep 
from being spent or lost ; to 
lay up; to spare —prep., ex- 
cept ; leaving out; deducting. 
—4., SA'ving, keeping safe ; not 
spending much ; thrifty ; m. pl., 
money saved ;—prep., with the 
exception of. 

sav’eloy, n. (Fr. cervelas, a dried 
sausage (lL. cerébrum, brain)], a 
kind of sausage, at first made 
of brains. 

sa‘viour (sd’vyor), n. [O.Fr., from 
L. salvdtor (salvus, sare)], one 
who saves from danger; Sa’v- 
jour, Jesus Christ, the Redeemer 
of the world. 

SA’vory, 7., a hardy annual aro- 
matic herb of the mint family, 
used in cookery. 

Sa‘vour (sd‘vdr), n. [O.Fr., from L. 
sapor, taste], the taste or smell 
of anything ;—v., to have the 
nature or appearance (of); to 
like.—a., sa’voury, having sa- 
vour ; pleasing to the taste.—un., 
a tasty dish served at the end 
of a meal. 

Savoy’, n., a kind of cabbage with 
curled leaves, originally from 
Savoy. 

Savoy’ard, n., a native of Savoy. 

saw (1), v., past tense of SER. 

saw (2), n. [A.S. saga], a thin steel 
blade with sharp teeth for cut- 
ting ;—v., to cut or to be cut 
with a saw.—p.p., sawed or 
sawn.—wns., saw’dust, the dust 
brought down by a saw when 
cutting ; saw’fish, a fish with 
a snout toothed like a saw; 
saw’mill, a mill for sawing tim: 
ber ; saw’pit, a pit over which 
a log is placed to be sawn; 
saw’yer, one who saws. 


sSav‘ageness | saw (3), 7. [A.S. sagu, a saying (see 


SAY)], @ saying; a proverb; a 
maxim. 

sax’horn, n., a wind instrument 
of music invented by Adolphe 
Saz, a Belgian. 

saxifrage (sdk’sifrdaj), n. [L. sar- 
um, a stone ; frangére, to break), 
@ mountain or rock plant, for- 
merly supposed to have the 


Saxon 


power of dissolving stone 
the bladder. 

Sax’on, n. [A.S.], one of the Teu- 
tonic people who conquered Eng- 
land in the 5th cent. ; a native 
of Saxony, or his language ;— 
a., belonging to the Saxons. 

sax’ophone, n. [after Sax, the 
inventor], a powerful brass wind 
instrument. 

say, v. [A.S. secgan], to utter in 
words ; to tell; to declare.— 
pres. p., Saying 3; past and p.p., 
said.—n., say’ing, that which 
is said; a common statement ; 
@ proverb. 

seab, n. [Scand.], a coating of 
blood, ete., over a sore; a 
disease of sheep.—as., scabbed 
(scabd) and seab’by, suffering 
from scabs.—ns., seab’/bedness 
and seab’biness, 

seab’bard, n. [M.E. scaubert or 
scauberk), the sheath of a dagger 
or sword. 

seaf’fold, n. (O.Fr. escadafault, a 
funeral canopy], a raised plat- 
form for workmen, or on which 
criminals are executed ;—v., to 
furnish with a_ scaffold.—wz., 
seaf’folding, a platform for 
workmen; materials for a 
scaffold. 

seald (1) (scawld), v. [O.Fr. escalder, 
from L. excalddre (Ex-, calidus, 
warm)], to burn with a boiling 
liquid ; to wash with very hot 
water ; to expose to a boiling 
heat ;—2., a wound caused by 
hot steam or liquid. 

seald (2) (scawld), n. [Scand.], an 
ancient Scandinavian poet. 

Seale (1), m. [L. scala, a ladder), a 
number of steps; a measure 
marked at regular intervals ; the 
musical notes in order ; regular 
steps or degrees ; the size of a 
plan, etc., compared with what it 
represents ;—v., to go up by 
steps; to climb up.—a., sea’- 
lable, that can be climbed. 

seale (2), mn. [O.Fr. escale, akin to 
A.S. scealu)], one of the thin 
plates covering a fish or a ser- 
pent ; a very thin plate ; a flake 
of skin, etc. ; the plate or bowl 
of a balance; (mostly pl.) a 


inj 
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balance ;—v., to take the scales 
from ; to take or to come off in 
scales ; to weigh in a balance.— 
as., sealed (skdld) and sea‘ly, 
covered with scales ; like scales. 

sealene’ (-lén’), a. [Gk. skalénus, 
uneven), having the sides un- 
equal, 

seallop (skol’op) or seol’lop, 7. 
[0.¥Fr. escalope, a SHELL), a shell- 
fish having the edges of its shell 
formed into a series of small 
curves ; a series of curves on the 
edge of anything ;—v., to cut 
into curves. 

sealp, n. (Scand. ?, akin to scaL- 
Lop], the skin of the head ; the 
skin of the head with the hair on 
it, torn off as a token of victory ; 
—v., to take off the scalp, 

seal’pel, n. [L. scalpellum (scal- 
pére, to carve)], a small knife 
for dissecting and performing 
operations, 

secamp (1), n. [from SCAMPER 7], a 
rascal (often used playfully).— 
v., secam’per [O.Fr. escamper 
(Ex-, L. campus, field)], to run 
with speed ; to move at a quick 
pace ;—n., a quick flight. 

seamp (2), v. [ScANT ?], to do work 
in a dishonest or an imperfect 
manner. 

sean, v. [L. scandére, to climb], to 
mark the feet in a verse of 
poetry ; to look closely into ; to 
examine carefully.—pres. p., 
scanning 3 p.p., secanned.—xns., 
sean’ning and sean’sion, act of 
marking the feet in a verse. 

sean‘dal, n. (O.Fr., from Gk. skan- 
ddlon, a snare), an action that 
brings shame; an action that 
offends the moral feelings; an 
untrue and hurtful report ; dis- 
grace incurred.—v., scan‘dalize, 
to give offence to; to shock ; 
to bring disgrace upon. — a., 
sean’dalous, causing scandal or 
offence ; bringing shame or re- 
proach.—n., sean’dalmonger, 


one who gossips maliciously and 
spreads scan 
Scandina’vian, a., p 
Scandinavia ;—n., an fnbabitant 
of Scandinavia, or “his language. 
seant and sean’ty, as. [(Scand., 


short), not long, large, or plen- 
tiful enough ; deficient.—adv., 
sean‘tily.—ns., scan’tiness and 
seant’ness, 

sean‘tle, v. [O.Fr. eschantillon, a 
corner-piece (EX-, and root of 
CANT (2) ?)], to divide into pieces. 
—n., seant’ling, a little piece ; 
a sample; a bit cut for a pur- 
pose ; a proportion ; a piece of 
timber less than five inches in 
breadth and thickness, 

seape, n. [Gk. skapos], the shaft 
of a column, ete. 

scapegoat, n. [ESCAPH, GOAT], the 
goat on whose head the Jewish 
high priest laid his hands while 
confessing the sins of the people, 
and let go into the wilderness 
(see Lev. xvi. 5-22); one who is 
blamed for the faults of others. 

seape’grace, n. [ESCAPE, GRACE], 
one beyond the infiuence of 
grace ; a reckless fellow. 

BSeap’Olar, a. [L. scapulae, the 
shoulder-blades], pertaining to 
the shoulder ;—»., and seap’- 
ulary, part of the dress of cer- 
tain religious orders, passing 
over the head and hanging down 
both front and back ; a bandage 
for the shoulders. 

sear (1), n. [Fr. escare, from Gk. 
eschdra, @ fire-place], a mark 
left by a wound ; any mark or 
injury ;—v., to mark with a sear ; 
to become scarred. — pres. /p., 
scarring 3; p.p., scarred. 

sear (2) or seaupr, n. [Scand., to 
SHEAR], a high rock or steep bare 
bank ; a rock standing by itself. 

sBearce (skdrs), a. [O.Fr., from late 
L. (ex)carpus, for L. excerptus, 
selected], not plentiful; not 
easily got; rare.—ns., sear’city 
and searce’ness, state of being 
scarce; deficiency; famine ; 
want.—advs., searce’ly and 
searce, with difficulty ; barely. 

seare, v. [Scand.?), to frighten 
away: to strike with sudden 
fear ;—n., a sudden causeless 
fright.—-n., scare’crow (-krod), 
anything set up to scare off 
crows or other birds; any 


scarf ( “ed (Oke. éscharpe, or Du. 
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scherf], a length of wool or silk 
worn round the neck or shoulders; 
pl., searfs or scarves.—xn., 
searf’-skin, the outer skin. 

searf (2), v. (Scand. ?], to cut the 
ends of two pieces of timber or 
metal, so that they may be 
joined by overlapping ;—wn., the 
joint so formed. 

searify, v. [Fr., from L. scarificdre, 
to scratch open]. to scratch or 
eut the skin slightly ; to open 
small veins with a lancet; to 
loosen soil ; to hurt the feelings, 
—n., searifica’tion. 

sear’let, n. [O.Fr. escarlate, from 
Pers. saqaldt), the brightest red ; 
scarlet, cloth ;—a., of the colour 
of scarlet. —-ns.,  Scarlati’‘na 
(skarlaté'nd) and sear’let-fe’ver, 
a fever marked by red spots or 
patches on the skin; seap’let- 
pun’ner, a climbing bean-plant 
with scarlet flowers. 

searp, n. [O.Fr. escarpe, akin to 
SHARP], a steep slope ; the inner 
side of the ditch of a fortification, 


opposite the counterscarp; an 
escarpment. 
seithe, v. [Scand.], to harm or 


injure ;—%., harm ; injury.—as., 
sceA‘thing ; scAthe’less, with- 
out hurt ; unharmed. 

seat’ter, v. [ M.E., imit.?], to throw 
in all directions ; to disperse, or 
to be dispersed ; to put to flight. 
—n., Seat’ter-brain, a giddy or 
heedless person. 

seavenger (skdv'énjér), n. [M.E. 
scavager, an inspector (O.Fr. 
scavage, duty on goods)], one who 
cleans the streets ; any cleansing 
agent.—ns., sSeav’engery and 
scavenge . 

seene (sén), n. [L., from Gk. skéné, 
a tent], a place in which plays 
are acted ; the stage of a theatre ; 
the fittings or pictures around a 
stage ; a part of a play less than 
an act; the time, place, etc., in 
which anything happens ; a num- 
ber of objects or events seen at 
onetime ; aview ; an unpleasant 
display of feeling or passion.— 
n., Seé’nery, the paintings, etc., 
around a stage ; the hills, rivers, 
ete,, which make up a landscape. 


seent 


—as., seé/nie 
seé’nical. 

seent (sent), v. [Fr., from L. sentire, 
to perceivel, to know by the 
smell ; to fill with smell or per- 
fume ;—n., sense of smelling ; 
smell, esp. that by which an 
animal is tracked ; perfume; any 
means of discovery. 

seeptic (skep’tik), n. [Fr., from Gk. 
skeptikos, thoughtful], a doubter ; 
one who doubts the existence of 
God ;—a. and scep’tical, un- 
convinced ; not admitting the 
truth of the Scriptures or the 
existence of God; doubting.— 
n, seep’ticism, state of being 
a sceptic ; doubt ; disbelief. 

Sceptre (sep’iér), n. [O.Fr., from 
Gk. sképtron, a staff], a staff 
borne by a_ sovereign ;_ the 
symbol of the power of a king. 
—a., seeptred (sep’téred), bear- 
ing a sceptre; having kingly 


power. 
sehed’ulo (shed’&, or (U.S.A.) 
(O.fr., from L. 


(or sen‘ik) and 


sked’il), n. 
scheda, a piece cut off], a list 
of names or goods ;—v., to mark 
in a schedule. 

scheme (ském), n. [Gk. schéma, 
form, appearance], the plan 
according to which something is 
to be done; a combination for 
@ purpose ; something proposed 
to be done ; a plan or sketch ;— 
v., to make a plan; to contrive, 
—a., sché’ming, fond of form- 
ing plans or plots ; intriguing. 

schism (sizm), ». [Fr., from Gk. 
schisma, a split], a division or 
split, esp. in a church ; discord. 
—as., schismat’ie and sehis- 
mat’ieal, tending to cause divi- 
sion.—n., sehis’matic, one who 
separates because of difference 
of opinion. 

sehist (shist), n. [Fr., from Gk. 
schistos, split], rock which easily 
splits into thin plates.—a., sehis’- 
tose, like schist ; easily splitting. 

scho’lium (skd’liwm), n. (L., from 
Gk. schdlion, a note], a note on 
the margin of a classical author ; 
an illustration added toa problem 
in mathematics ; (pl.) scho’lia.— 
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scintilla 


a commentator.—a., schdlias’s 
tie, pertaining to a scholiast. 

sehool (skool), n. [O.Fr., from L. 
schola, from Gk. schélé, leisure, 
discussion], a place for teaching ; 
those who are taught ; those who 
follow the same teacher, or who 
hold the same opinions or beliefs ; 
opinions or customs common at 
a certain time; a shoal of fish 5 
—v., to teach ; to train ; to give 
advice to.—n., sechol’ar (skol’ar), 
one who is at school; one who 
has received a good education ; 
a learned man; a student sup- 
ported from the funds of a 
college.—a., schol’arly, learned, 
befitting a learned person.—n., 
scholarship, the qualities of a 
scholar ; real learning ; a bur- 
sary.—a., scholas’tic, pertaining 
to schools or to scholars, or to 
the learned men of the Middle 
Ages; marked by great nicety 
and accuracy.—n., school’man, 
a learned man of the Middle Ages. 

schooner (skoo’nér), n. [E., from 
scun, A.S. sciinian, to glide], a 
swilt-sailing ship with two or 
more masts fore-and-aft rigged, 
or square-rigged on the foremast. 

schottische (shotésh’), n. [Ger. 
schottisch, Scottish], a dance 
resembling a polka or the 
music for it. 

sciatiea (sidt’ikd), n. [late L., from 
Gk. ischion, the hip-joint], a pain 
in the nerve about or below the 
hip -joint. 

science (si’éns), n. [Fr., from L. 
scientia, knowledge (scire, to 
know)], that which one knows ; 
knowledge of principles and 
causes ; the arrangement of facts 
in their relation to each other ; 
the organized knowledge which 
has been accumulated on any 
subject.—a., scientific, pertain- 
ingto orusedinscience; accord- 
ing to science ; having a know- 
ledge of science; treating of 


science.—n., sci’entist, one 
learned in science. 
seimitar (similar), mn. [0.Fr., 


from Pers.], a curved sword used 
by the Turks and Persians. 


n., Scho’liast, a writer of scholia, ' scintilla (siniil’d), n. [L.], a spark ; 


seiolism 


a glimmer.—v., scin’‘tillate, to 
throw out sparks ; to sparkle.— 
n., Seintilla’tion, act of throw- 
ing out sparks ; a twinkling light. 

sciolism (si’dlizm), n. [L. scidlus, 
knowing little], knowledge mere- 
ly on the surface ; shallowness. 
—n., sei’olist, one whose know- 
ledge lies only on the surface. 

scion (si’én), n. [Fr., from scier, to 
saw (L. secdire, to cut ?)], a shoot 
or branch of a tree or plant for 
grafting ; a young member of a 
family. 

seirrhus (sir’vis or skir’-), n. [Gk. 
skiros, a hard swelling], a hard 
swelling on a gland; a kind of 
cancer; a tumour.—a., seir’- 
phous. 

scissors (siz’drz), n. [O.Fr. cisoires, 
from L. coedére, to cut], a pair 
of cutting blades movable on a 
pin through the middle of both. 

sclerosis (sklerd’sis), n. [ Gk. scleros, 
hard], a thickening or hardening 
of the tissues. 

seoff, v. [Scand.?], to speak of 
with scorn ; to show contempt ; 
to mock at ;—n., mocking words ; 
asneer.—n., scof’fer.—a., scof’- 


fingly. 

seéld, v. [M.E.], to find fault in 
loud words ; to chide harshly ; 
—n., one who scolds; a noisy, 
fault-finding woman. 

seol’'lop. See scALLop, 

seonce (skons), n. [O.Fr. esconce, 
from L. absconsus, hid], a small 
fort ; a protection, esp. for the 
head ; the head itself ; a candle- 
stick fixed to a wall ; the socket 
for the candle ; a chimney seat. 

scone (skon or skdn), n., @ small 
plain cake, often cook ona girdle. 

scoop, n. (Scand. ?], a curved piece 
of metal for lifting liquids, grain, 
ete. ; alargeladle ; a deep shovel ; 
—v., to lift with a scoop; to 
make hollow ; to dig out. 

scope, n. [Gk. skdépos, a mark], 
free room ; opportunity. 

sceorbu’'tie, a. [Fr., from Low L. 
scorbitus, scurvy], pertaining to 
ov of the nature of scurvy. 

scorch, v. [O.Fr. escorcher, from 
Low L. excorticdre (mx-, cortex, 
bark)], to burn slightly ; to dry 
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up the surface of ; to singe; to 
cause pain by heat ; to be burned 
on the surface ; to be dried up. 

score, n. [A.S. scor, akin to SHEAR], 
a notch cut to keep count; the 
number twenty ; the number of 
points made in a game ; an ac- 
count ; a reason ; a line drawn ; 
the musical notes for all the 
parts ;—v., to mark with lines or 
notches ; to keep count ; to gain 
points; (Amer.) to censure.—n., 
scorer, 

scor’ia, n. [Gk., dross], useless 
matter from melted metal; 
ashes from a volcano (esp. in pl., 
seor’iae). 

scorn, ». [O.I'r. escorne, etym.?], 
a looking upon with contempt ; 
expression of contempt ; an ob- 
ject of contempt ;—v., to look 


on with contempt; to count 
unworthy of regard; to mock 
at.—n., scor’nep, one who 


scorns or mocks at religion; a 
scoffer.—a., scorn’ful, showing 
great contempt ; disdainful. 

scor’pion, n. [I’r., from L. scorpio, 
Gk. skorpios, a prickly animal 
or plant], an insect of the spider 
kind, having a poisonous sting 
in its tail; one of the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac; a whip 
with hard knots or tails. 

Scot and Seots’man, ns. [A.S.], a 
native of Scotland.—as., Seot’- 
tish, Scots, Scotch (1), pertain- 
ing to Scotland, to its people, 
products or language.—n., Seot’- 
ticism, a word or idiom peculiar 
to Scotsmen. 

seotch (2), v. [etym, ?], to cut on 
the surface ; to wound ;—n., a 
slight cut or wound. 

seoteh (3), 7. [etym. ?], a wedge 
placed before a wheel to prevent 
a vehicle from moving downhill; 
—v., to fix such a wedge in 
position. 

seot’free, adv. [O.Fr. escot, tax: 
FREE], free from payment, tax, 
or duty ; unharmed. 

seoun’dre}, n. [etym. ?], a man of 
no principle ; a worthless person, 
—n., secoun’drelism, rascality ; 
knavery. 

scour, v. [(O.F'r. escurer (Ex-, L. 


seourge 
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ciirdre, to cURE)], to clean by | serawl, v. [etym. ?], to write care- 


hard rubbing; to remove dirt 
or grease ; to run quickly over. 

scourge (skérj), n. [O.Fr. escorge 
(ex-, L. corium, skin ; see EXCORI- 
ATE)], & whip; any means of 
punishment; aconstant trouble ; 
a destroyer ;—v., to whip; to 
chastise ; to afflict greatly. 

seout (1), n. (O.Fr. escouter, from 
L. auscultdre, to listen], a soldier 
sent to watch the enemy and re- 
port; a member of the Boy 
Scout organization ; an Oxford 
college servant ;—v., to go or act 
as a scout. 

scout (2), v. [Scand., akin to 
sHooT ?], to sneer at; to treat 
with contempt. 

seow, n. [Du.], a boat with flat 
bottom and square ends. 

seowl, v. (Scand., to cast down the 
eyes], to look angry or gloomy ; 
to frown ;—n., a lowering of the 
eyebrows ; an angry look. 

serag, n. (Scand. ?], anything lean 
and rough ; the bony part of the 
neck.—a., serag’gy, thin and 
rough. 

seram’ble, v. [akin to scRAPE], to 
struggle with others to get some- 
thing ; to climb by hands and 
knees ; to cook (eggs) by stirring 
them in milk and butter ;—., a 
rush to get first ; a rude struggle. 

serap, n. [Scand., same root as 
SCRAPE], a thing scraped off; a 
small bit of anything ; a scuffle ; 
a quarrel ;—v., to break up as 
useless.— pres. p., Strapping ; 

serapped.—., scrap’- 

book, a book for pictures, 
newspaper cuttings, etc. 

serape, v. [Scand.], to rub with 
something sharp or rough; to 
clean or smooth thus ; to gather 
with difficulty ;—n., a difficulty ; 
a@ predicament; distress.—n., 
sera’per, a tool for cleaning the 
surface of wood, etc.; an in- 
strument on a door-step for 
scraping the soles of boots. 

seratch, v. (Scand. ?], to mark with 
something sharp; to make a 
ragged mark on ; (out) to delete ; 
—n., a mark with the nails or any 
sharp point ; a slight wound. 


lessly ;—n., careless writing.— 
adv., seraw’ly. 

seream, v. [Scand., to terrify], to 
make a loud sharp cry; to cry 
in fright or great pain ;—”., a 
loud sharp cry; a cry of 
or terror. 

sereech, v. [Scand., from same root 
as SHRIEK], to utter a harsh shrill 
ery ;—”., a shrill and sudden cry. 
—n., sepeech’-owl, an owl! that 
utters a harsh shrill cry. 

sereed, n. isame root as SHRED], a 
long harangue or letter. 

sereen, n. [O.Fr., from Ger. ?], 
anything that hides or keeps off 
danger ; a partition in a church ; 
a protection from heat, cold, ete. ; 
a coarse riddle for coals, etc. ;— 
v., to keep from sight or danger ; 
to sift.—n., sereenings, refuse 
matter. 

serew (skroo), n. [O.Fr. escroue], a 
round piece of wood or metal 
with a sloping ridge, called a 
thread, running round it, for 
fastening or drawing things to- 
gether ; anything like a screw ; 
the propeller of a steamship, ete. ; 
a& mean person; a worn-out 
horse ;—v., to tighten by a screw ; 
to extort.—ns., serew’-driver, a 
tool for turning screw-nails ; 
serew’-nail, a nail ending ina 
screw. 

serib’ble, v. [L. scribére], to write 
carelessly ;—n., careless writing. 

seribe (scrib), n. [(L. scriba, a 
writer], one who writes ; a Jew- 
ish teacher of the law. 

serimmage (scrim’dj), n. [corrup- 
tion of SKIRMISH], a general row ; 
a free fight. 

serimp, v. (Scand. ?], to give too 
little; to make too small; to 
curtail ;—a., too small. 

serip (1), n. [ScRIPT], a certificate 
of stock or shares in a company. 

serip (2), n. [A.S. scripp], a little 
bag ; a satchel ; a wallet. 

seript, n. [L. scriptus (scribére, to 
write)], that which is written ; 
type in imitation of handwriting. 

serip’ture, n. [L. scriptira (scri- 
bére, to write)], a writing.—n., 
Seriptures, the Bible. —da., 


scrivener 


serip’tural, contained in the 
Bible ; according to the Bible, 

seriv’ener, n. [O.Fr., from Low L. 
seribdnus (scribére, to write)), a 
writer ; one who prepares deeds 
or agreements ; one who places 
money at interest for another. 

serof ila, n. [L. scrofa, a breeding 
s0w], a disease of the glands, esp. 
of the neck.—a., serof’tlous, 
ill with scrofula. 

seroll, n. [O.Fr. escroue, from 
Teut.?], paper or parchment 
rolled up; a roll of writing; a 
first copy; a rough draft; an 
ornamental spiral curve, 

serub, v. [M.E., from root of 
SHRUB), to rub hard; to clean 
by rubbing; to work hard ;— 
nm, @ mean fellow; anything 
mean ; a thicket of low shrubs. 
—pres. p., scrubbing; p.p., 
serubbed. — a., scrub’by, 
small and mean ; stunted. 

seruple (skroopl), n. [Fr., from L. 
seripulus, dim. of scrilpus, a 
sharp stone], a weight of twenty 
grains ; a very small quantity ; 
hesitation as to what one ought 
to do ;—v., to hesitate in acting. 
— a, seru’piilous, having 
scruples ; cautious in acting ; 
conscientious ; very careful.— 
ns., scrpupiilos’ity and sceru’- 

ess. 


Serutiny (skroo’tini), n. (Li. sora- 
tinium (scratdri, to search)), a 
close looking into; a carefui 
examination; an examination 
of votes to correct results,—n., 
seritineer’, one who makes a 
serutiny.—v,, seru‘tinize 
look closely into ; 
careful examination of, 

seud, v. [Scand., akin to SHOOT], to 
move swiitly along (of a boat) ; 
to run before a gale ;—n., act of 
driving along; loose clouds 
driven by the wind ;—pres. p., 
Scudding 3; 7.p., scudded. 

seuffie (skujl), v. [H., akin to 
SHOVE and SHUFFLE], to fight at 
close grips or in confusion ; to 
push each other about ;—n., a 
confused fight. 

sceull, n. (etym. ?], a small oar with 
@ curved blade ; a small boat ;— 
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»., to row with sculls; to work 
an oar at the stern of a boat with- 
out raising the blade out of the 
water.—n., seull’er, one who 
sculls ; a boat worked with sculls, 

seul'lery, n. (O.Fr. escuelier, from 
L. scutelldrius, dish-keeper], a 
room adjoining the kitchen for 
washing -up, 

seull’ion (skul’ yon), n. (Fr. escouil- 
lon, a dish-cloth], a servant for 
kitchen work, 

seulp’tor, 7. [L. sculpére, to carve], 
one who carves images.—n., 
sculp’ture, the art of carving or 
moulding images in stone, bronze, 
etc. ; carved figures, etc. ;—v., 
to carve figures, 

seum, n. [Scand,], the worthless 
part of a liquid, which rises to 
the top; anything worthless ;— 
v., to take off the seum.—pres. p., 
scumming ; p.p., seurnmed, 

scup’per, n. [O.Fr. escope, SCOOP? ], 
a channel for carrying off water, 
etc., from the deck. 

seurf, n. [A.S., from a root, to 
scratch], thin, dry scales on the 
skin ; anything like scales on a 
surface.—a., seupr’fy, covered 
with scurf.—n., seur fines. 

scurrilous, a. [L. scurra, a buf- 
foon], using low or foul words ; 
vulgar ; obscene.—wns., seupril’- 
ity and seurr’ilousness, low or 
foul talk ; abusive language, 

seu'rry, v. [etym.?], to run 
hurriedly ;—., the act of run- 
ning hurriedly. 

seur’vy, m. [SCURFY], a disease 
showing itself in dark spots on 
the skin and causing general 
weakness due to lack of fresh 
fruit and vegetables in diet ;—a., 
mean ; Tale eerie scur’viness, 
—adv. ., SCUP’ 

seutage (skii’tdj), th [L. sciitum, a 
shield], money paid by a vassal 
to free him from personal service 
in war. 

scutch’eon. See ESCUTCHEON, 

seut’tle (1). m. [A.S., from L. scu- 
bates: a tray], a vessel for holding 
coals. 

seut’tle (2), n. [O0.Fr. escoutille, a 
hatchway, from Teut.J, a small 
opening in the deck of a ship, or 
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the lid which covers it; a hole | 
in the side or bottom of a ship ; 
—v., to cut a hole in a ship, to 
sink by allowing the water to 
enter 

scut’tle (3), v. [scup], to run off 
with haste; to hurry away ;— 
n., &@ quick run. 

Scythe (sith), n. [A.S. sithe], a 
curved blade on a long handle, 
for cutting grass, corn, ete, ;— 
v., to cut with a scythe. 


Sea, n. [A.S.], a great extent of salt 


water, smaller than an ocean; 
the salt water on the earth’s sur- 
face ; the swell of the sea in a 
storm ; a large wave; any large 
sheet of water; water as op- 
posed to land.—ns., sea’-beach, 
the beach along the edge of the 
sea ; Sea’-board, the land along 
the "edge or border of the sea ; 
Sea’-breeze, a wind blowing 
from the sea to the land; sea’- 
coast, the land along the border 
of the ' sea ; Sea’farer, one whose 
business is on the sea ; a mariner ; 
& sailor.—as., sea’ ‘faring, going 
to sea; employed as a sailor ; 

sea’ -girt, surrounded by the sea. 
—as., sea’ ~going, sailing on the 
deep sea ; sea’-green, of colour 
like that of the sea.—ns., sea’- 
gull, a gull that lives near the 
Sea; sea’-horse, the walrus ; 

Sea’-king, one of the leaders of 
the ancient Norsemen; sea’- 
level, the level of the surface of 
the sea; se@a’man, a sailor; 

sea ‘manship, the art of working 
a ship; sea’-mark, a mark on 
land used as guide by sailors; 
sSea’plane, an aeroplane for ris- 
ing from and lighting on water ; 

sea’port, a town near the sea 
having a harbour ; sea’-robber 
and sea’-rover, a robber on the 
seas; a pirate; sea’-room, 
room for a vessel to move freely 
and safely ; sea’shore, the land 
close to the sea.—a., sea’-sick, 
sick through the rolling or pitch- 
ing of a ship.—n., sea’«sickness. 
seal (1), n. [O.Fr. seel, from L. sigil- 
lum, a seal (see SIGN)], a stamp 
for marking wax ; wax marked 
with a seal; a fastening for a 


letter, etc. ; that which confirms 
or makes sure ;—v., to fasten 
with wax, etc.; to put a seal 
on; to keep tightly closed; to 
ratify.—n., seal’ing-wax, wax 
for sealing letters, 

seal (2), nm. [A.S. selh], a sea- 
animal hunted for its valuable 
skin and oil.—n., sea‘ling, pro- 
cess of catching seals. 

seam, n. [A.S., from root of srw], 
the line formed by sewing; a 
piece of sewing ; any line where 
two edges are joined ; a narrow 
layer of rock or ore ;—v., to join 
by sewing ; to make'a seam on. 
—ns., seamstress (or sem’strés) 
and semp’stress, a woman who 
makes her living by sewing.—a., 
Sea’my, having or showing 
seams ; applied to the worse and 
baser aspects of life. 

seance (sd-ans’), n. [Fr., from 
seoir, L. sedére, to sit), a sitting, 
as of some public body ; a meet- 
ing of spiritualists to receive 
messages from the world of 
spirits. 

sear or sere, a. [A.S.], dried up ; 
no longer green; withered ;— 
v., Sear, to dry or wither ; “to 
make hard or unfeeling; to 
burn as with a hot iron. 

search (sérch), v. [Fr. chercher from 
L. ciredre, to go round (cireum, 
round)], to look about (for); to 
try to find ; to look throug! 
n., & looking about for; a try- 
ing to find.—a., searching, look- 
ing about for; looking closely 
into; thorough.—n., seapch’- 
warrant, a written order to enter 
and search private premises, 

season (sézdn), n. [O.Fr., from L., 
satio, a planting (serére, to sow)], 
a fit time; one of the four 
periods of the year; a short 
time ;—v., to fit for use; to 
give a flavour to.—a., sea’son- 
able, in season; happening at 
the proper time; convenient ; 
timely ; fitted for the season.— 
n., Sea’soning, that which gives 
relish to food; anything that 
increases pleasure. 

seat, n. (Scand.], something to sit 
on; @ chair; a right to sit; 


sebaceous 


manner of sitting; a place of 
abode, or of authority ; the place 
where a thing is manufactured 
or established ;—v., toset on a 
seat; to fix ina place; to fit with 


seats, 

sebaceous (sébd’shits), a. [L. semum 
fat], consisting of fat ; like fat. 

86’cant (or sek’-), a. [L. secans (se- 
cadre, to cut)], cutting ; dividing 
into two ;—x., one line cutting 
another ; the straight line from 
the centre of a circle to one ex- 
tremity of an are, produced to 
meet the tangent to the other 
extremity. 

Secateurs (sekaterz), n. pl. [Fr.], 
scissors for pruning bushes. 

secede’ (séséd’), v. [L. SE-, cédére, 
to go], to go away ; to withdraw, 
esp. from a political or a religious 
body.—s., Seeé’der, one of the 
Secession, or body of Presby- 
terians who left the Church of 
Scotland about 1733; seces’- 
sion, separation, esp. from a 
political or a religious body. 

seclude (séklood’), v. [L. sB-, 
claudére, to shut], to keep apart ; 
to withdraw from notice; to 
isolate. — a., secli’ded, kept 
apart ; separated ; retired.—n., 
seclusion (sékloo’zhdén), state of 
being secluded ; retirement.—a., 
seclu’sive, tending to seclude ; 
keeping apart. 

sec’ond, a. [Ir., from L. secundus], 
following or coming after ; next 
in rank, power, or value after the 
first ;—x., the sixtieth part of a 
minute of time or angular 
measurement ; one who assists 
at_a duel ;—v., to give aid or 
encouragement to; to support 
(a proposal) ; (sekond’) to trans- 
fer (an officer) from normal work 
to take up special duty.—as., 
sec’ondary, not in the first 
rank ; derived ; moreadvanced ; 
sece’ond-hand, not new; used 
before ; see’ond-rate, of inferior 
quality. — n., see’ond-sight, 
power of seeing future or distant 
events. 

se’eret, a. [O.Fr., from L. secrélus 
(SE-, cernére, to separate)], kept 
from sight or notice; known 
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only to one or to a few; not 
revealed ; unknown ;—x., some- 
thing concealed or kept from 
being known; the hidden ex- 
planation; that which has not yet 
been discovered or made known. 
—a., se’eretive, not given to tell 
what one knows ;_ reticent.—n., 
se’crecy, state of being hidden; 
privacy; ability to keep a 
secret ; concealment. 
see’retary, n. [L. secretarius, con- 
fidential], one who looks after 
correspondence, etc. of another 
or of a business organization ; 
a@ minister at the head of a de- 
partment of government; or 
secretaire’, a desk or set of 
drawers for holding papers.—a., 
secretar’ial.—n., secretar’iate 
or secretariat, the secretarial 
department ; sec’retaryship. 
secrete’ (sékrét’), v, [see SECRET], 
to set apart ; to put in a hidden 
place.x—n., seere’tion, the act 
of separating substances from a 
fluid ; that which is set apart.— 
a., secre’tive.—a., secre’tory, 
doing the work of secretion. 
seet, n. (O.Fr., from L. secta, sect 
(sequi, to follow)], those who 
follow a certain leader ; a society 
holding religious opinions differ- 
ent from the usual; a school of 
thought ; a party ; a faction— 
a., sectér’ian, belonging to a 
sect ; too much attached to sect 
or party ;—n., one belonging to 
a sect.—ns., sectarianism ; 
see’tary, one of a sect. 
see'tile, a. [L. sectilis (secare, to 
cut)], that can be cut into slices, 
see’tion (sck’shdén), n. [Fr., from 
L. sectio, a cutting], a cutting ; 
a bit cut off ; a part of a book or 
of a country ; a view of the in- 
side by a straight cut through.— 
a., see’tional, pertaini toa 
section ; fragmentary ; partial. 
sec’tor, n. [L. sector (secdre, to 
eut)), that which cuts ; the part 
of a circle bounded by two radii 
and the arc between ; a mathe- 
matical instrument for measur- 
ing angles, etc. 
see’ilar, a. (O.Fr., from L. secii- 
lum, an age], pertaining to this 
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world ; not sacred ; happening 
once in a hundred years or after 
long periods; pertaining to a 
layman ;—n., a layman as differ- 
ing from a clergyman; not 
bound by monastic vows.—v., 
sec‘ilarize, to make worldly ; to 
change from sacred to common 
use.—s., seec’ilarism, the be- 
liefs of a secularist ; sec‘dlarist, 
one who does not believe in 
religion or worship; one who 
values only the affairs of this 
life; seeiilar‘ity, attention only 
to the present life. 

secure (sékiir’), a. [L. sécirus (SE-, 
cira, care)], free from care ; safe 
from danger or fear; easy in 
mind ;—v., to keep safe; to 
shut in; to make sure of.—a., 
Secir’able, able to be secured. 
—ns., secar’ity and secure’- 
ness, freedom from danger; a 


feeling of safety; a pledge; 
confidence, 
sedan’ and sedan’-chair, ns. 


{from Sedan in France}, a covered 
chair for one person, carried by 
two bearers. 

sedate’, a. [L. séddtus, calmed (se- 
dére, to sit)], not easily moved by 
excitement ; serious ; composed ; 
quiet.—n., sedate’ness.— a., 
sedative, tending to calm the 
nerves or to ease pain ;—n., a 
medicine for so doing. 

sed’entary, a. [Fr., from L. seden- 
tdrius (sedére, to sit)], accustomed 
to sit; carried on in a sitting 
position ; inactive. 

sedér’unt, n. [L., they sat (sedére, 
to sit)], a meeting, as of a court or 
committee ; the members present. 

Sedge (sej), n. [A.S. secg, akin to 
saw (2)], a coarse plant with 
blades like swords, growing in 
swamps.—a., sed’gy, grown over 
with sedge. 

sed‘iment, n. [L. sedimenitum (se- 
dére, to settle)], that which falls 
to the bottom of a liquid; dregs; 
lees.—a., sedimen’tary, per- 
taining to or formed by sediment. 

Sedition (sédish’én), n. [O.Fr., 
from L. seditio (SED -, ire, to go)], 
a rising against the law ; insur- 
rection ; mutiny.—a., seditious 


seethe 


(sédich’us), pertaining to sedition ; 
guilty of sedition. 

seduce’ (sédiis’, v. [L. SE-, diicére, 
to lead], to lead aside ; to tempt 
to wrong-doing.—ns., seduc’- 
tion and seduce’ment, a leading 
away from virtue or purity.—a., 
sedue’tive. alluring ; enticing. 

sed‘dlous, a. [L. sédiilus}, busy ; 
diligent ; constantly attentive. 

see (1), v. [A.S.], to know by the 
eye ; to have the power of sight ; 
to take notice of ; to call upon ; 
to know ; to take heed ; (into) 
to examine.—past, saw; p.p. 
seen. 

see (2), n. [O.Fr., from L. sédes, a 
seat], the district over which a 
bishop or an archbishop pre- 
sides ; a diocese. 

seed, n. [A.S.], that which is sown ; 
that from which anything 
springs ; offspring ; children ;— 
v., to grow and produce seed. — 
ns., seed’/ling, a plant grown 
from seed; seeds’man, one 
who deals in seeds; a nursery- 
man; seed’-time, the time for 
sowing seed ; spring. — a., 
see’dy, full of seeds; run to 
seed ; shabby ; worn out. 

see’ing, conj., inasmuch as ; since 
it is so; considering (followed 
by that). 

seek, v. [A.S.], to look for; to try 
to find or reach ; to strive after ; 
to ask for. — ‘past and Dp. 
sought. 

seem, v. [A.S.], to appear to be; 
to have a show ; to look as if it 
were; to pretend. —a., seem’- 
ing, having the appearance of ; 
—n., appearance; show.—a., 
seem ‘ly, becoming ; proper ;— 
adv., in a becoming manner.— 
n., seem ‘liness, 

seer, n. (SEE, ER], a person who 
foresees what is to happen; a 
prophet. 

see’saw, a. [a doubled form of 
Saw (2)], moving backwards and 
forwards or up and down ;—n., 
a plank balanced in the middle, 
for two persons sitting one at each 
end, who move up and down in 
turn ;—v., to move up and down. 

seethe, v. [A.S.], to boil; to soak 
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or cook in hot water ; to be hot. 
—past, seethed or sod; p.p., 
seethed or sodden. 

segment, n. [L. segymentum (secdre, 
to cut)], a part cut off; part of 
a circle cut off by a straight line. 

seg’pegate, v. [L. ségregdtus (SE-, 
grex, a flock)], to set apart ;—a., 
separated from others. 

Seid'litz (scd’lits), a., pertaining to 
Seidlitz, in Bohemia.—ns., Seid- 
litz water, mineral water from 
Seidlitz ; Seidlitz powder, a 
powder having the same medi- 
cinal effect. 

seigneur (sdn’yér) or seignior 
(sé’nydr), n. [Fr., from L. SENIOR), 
a title of honour; the lord of a 
manor.—a., seignioral or sei- 
gnioral (sénydr’idl), or seilgneu- 
rial, pertaining to a seigneur.— 
ns., seign’iory, the authority or 
district of a seigneur; Grand 
Seign’eur, the Sultan of Turkey. 


serml- 


ing one’s own desires.—a., self- 
deny’ing, denying oneself ; not 
indulging one’s wishes.—n., self- 
esteem’, a high opinion of one- 
self.—a., self-ev’ident, without 
need of proof.—n., self-interest, 
one’s own interest.—a., selfish, 
thinking of none but oneself.— 
ns., sel’fishness, state of being 
selfish ; self-posses’sion, pres- 
ence of mind; self-command ; 
confidence in oneself.—as., self- 
Pp ‘, able to command 
one’s feelings; calm; undis- 
turbed ;_ self-righ’teous (ri’- 
tyus), thinking oneself faultless ; 
self’same, the very same ; self- 
sufficient, sufficient in oneself ; 
needing no help; self’-seeking, 
seeking one’s own interest or 
happiness ; selfish ;—n., selfish- 
ness.—n., self’-will, obstinacy. 
—a., self’-willed, taking one’s 
own way. 


seis’mic (sis’mik), a. (Gk. seismos, | sell, v. [A.S.], to give for payment ; 


an earthquake], pertaining to an 
earthquake.—n., seis’mograph, 
instrument for recording vibra- 


to take a price for ; to be sold; 
to betray for payment.—past 
and p.p., sold, 


tions of an earthquake. selvedge or selvage (sel’vij), n. 


seize (séz), v. [O.I'r. seisir, saisir), 
to lay hold of; to catch sud- 


[ Du. selfegge, self-edge}, an edge 
of cloth needing no hem. 


denly; to take by force; to|sem/’aphore, n. [Fr. sémaphore 


become stuck.—ns., sei’zin, 
sei’sin (se’zin), and sa’sine (sd’- 
gin), a law term meaning posses- 


(Gk. séma, a sign; pherein, to 
bear)], a means of signalling by 
projecting arms, flags, ete. 


sion; seiz’ure, the act of seiz- |sem’blance, n. [Fr. sembler from 


ing ; the thing seized ; capture ; 
attack of apoplexy. 


L. similis, like], real or seeming 
likeness ; appearance. 


s6lah, n. (Heb.], a word used in |sem/‘i-, pref. [L.], half, partly, ete. 


the Psalms, probably a direction 

. to the musicians. 

sel’'dom, adv. [A.S., dat. pl. of 
seld, rare], not often. 

select’, v. [L. sn-, legére, to gather], 
to choose from among others ; 
to pick out ;—a., picked out ; 
best of its kind.—n., selee’tion, 
process of choosing ; that which 
is picked out. 

self, a. [A.S.], the very one; no 
other ;—n., one’s own person or 
interest ; (pl.) selves.—uns., self- 
conceit’ (-sét’), a high opinion 
of oneself; self-deceit’ (-sét’) 
and self-decep’tion, state of 
being deceived by oneself ; self- 
doni’al, practice of not gratify- 


—ns., sem‘ibreve, half a breve ; 
the longest musical note (©) in 
general use; semicircle, the 
half of a circle.—a., semicir’- 
etilar.—n., semicd’lon, the 
mark (;) used to separate part 
of a sentence more fully than 
a@ comma does.—a., semicon’- 
seious, half-conscious. — ns., 
semifi’nal, last round but one 
in a competition; semi’quaver, 
half a quaver; a musical note 
(2s) of a semibreve ; semitone, 
half. a tone; one of the 
smaller intervals of the musical 
scale.—a., sem’i-transpaér’ent, 
half transparent ; that cannot be 
distinctly seen through, 


senninal 


seminal, a. {O.Fr., from L. sémi- 
ndlis (sémen, seed)], pertaining to 
seed ; consisting of seed ; con- 
tained in seed.—n., sem ‘inary, 
(formerly) a place where plants 
grew from seed; (now) a place 
of education. 

Semit‘ie, a., pertaining to the 
descendants of Shem (Semites) 
or their languages (Hebrew, 
Arabie, ete.). 

Semolina (semdlé’nd), m. [It. 
semola, from L. simila, finest 
fiour], the fine hard parts of 
wheat rounded by the millstones, 
but not ground into flour, 

Sempiter’nal, a. (O.Fr., from L. 
sempiternus, trom semper, al- 
ways], never-ending; everlasting. 

Semp’stress, See SEAMSTRESS, 

sé’nary, a. [L. séndrius (sént, six at 
a time)], made up of six. 

sen‘ate, n. [O.Fr., from L. sendtus, 
@ council of old men (senex)], a 
body of men who make laws 3 the 
upper house of the legislature in 
France, the United States, etc.; 
or Sen&'tus, one of the govern- 
ing bodies of a university.—n,, 
Sen‘itor, a member of a senate. 
—a., sendtor’ial, pertaining to 
a senate, 

send, v. [A.S.], to cause to go to 
another ; to cause to be con- 
veyed ; to causea message to be 
delivered ; to throw or hurl,— 
past and p.p., sent. 

Seneschal (sen’éshdl), ». [O.Fr., 
from Teut. (Gothic, sin(ista), 
old(est) ; and schalh)], oldest or 
chief servant; a steward; an 
officer in charge of feasts and 
ceremonies. 

se’nilo, a. [L. senilis (senex, an old 
man)], pertaining to the weak- 
ness brought on by old age.— 
n., Senility, 

Senior (sé’nydr), a, [L., comp. of 
senex, old], older ; higher in rank 
or office ; in the highest class in 
a school or college ;—n., ono 
who is older; one higher or 
longer in office ; one in the high - 
est class ; an aged person,—n., 
senior’ity, state of being older 
or higher in rank or office. 

Sen’na, n. [Arab.], the dried leaves 
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of a kind of cassia, used as 
medicine, 

sense (sens-, n. [Fr., from L. sensus, 
feeling], power of hearing, seeing, 
ete. ; power of judging correctly ; 
sound judgment; meaning ; 
understanding ; discernment ; 
(pl.) the (five) senges, seeing, 
hearing, smelling, tasting, feel- 
ing.—n., sensa‘tion, a knowing 
by the senses; an impression 
made through the senses; strong 
excitement, or its cause.—as., 
sensa‘tional, pertaining to sen- 
sation; causing great excite- 
ment; sense’less, without sense 
or feeling ; unconscious ; acting 
foolishly ; unwise ; sensible, 
able to perceive or to be perceived 
by the senses ; guided by reason ; 
wise.—n., sensibil’ity, state of 
being sensible ; power of feeling 
or perceiving ; fineness of feel- 
ing.—a., sen’sitive, having the 
power of feeling or perceiving ; 
easily and keenly impressed or 
hurt.—uns., sen’sitiveness ; sens 
sor’ium, the centre to which im- 
pressions on the senses are con-« 
veyed ; the brain.—asg., sensor’s 
‘al, pertaining to the brain ; 


ity, 
indulgence of the bodily appe- 


the point ; pompous ; sen’tient 
(-shiént), having sensation 3 per- 
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sentine) 


by the senses.—n., sent’ 
iment, thought affected by feel- 
ing; tenderness; opinion; a 
thought expressed in words ; 
sensibility —a., sentiment‘al, 
having or expressing sentiment ; 
showing too much feeling ; ap- 
pealing to feeling.—wns., senti- 
ment’alism and sentimental’- 
ity, character or manner of one 
who is sentimental ; proneness 
to sentiment ; sentiment’alist, 
one who appeals to sentiment. 
sen’tinel, n. (O.Fr., prob. from It. 
sentinella}, a person set to watch, 
to give notice of danger ; a sen- 
try.—ns., sentry, a soldier on 
guard; sen’try-box, a shelter 
for a sentry. 

sep’al, n., one of the leaves of the 
calyx of a flower. 

sep’arate, v. [L. SE-, pardre, to 
arrange}, to set apart; to take 
the parts asunder; to come 
asunder ; to come between ; to 
keep apart ; to be divided ;—a., 
apart ; aside; distinct.—a., sep’- 
arable, that may be separated. 
—adv., sep’arately, apart ; one 
by one.—n., separa’tion, a 
dividing or setting apart; state 
of being separate ; disunion. 

se’pia, n. [Gk., the cuttle-fish], a 
dark brown colour got from the 
cuttle-fish. 

se’poy, n. [Pers., a horseman], 
formerly a native soldier in the 
British army in India. 

sept, n. (O.Fr., form of SECT], a 
clan or race. 

September’, n. [L., from septem], 
the seventh month of the Roman 
year ; the ninth month of ours. 

septe’nary, a, [L. septéni, seven at 
a time], made up of sevens ; 
lasting seven years. 

septen’nial, a. [L. septem, seven ; 
annus, a year), | seven 
years ; happening once in seven 


years. 

sep’tic, a. [Gk. sépein, to make 
putrid], causing putrefaction. 

septuagena’rian, n. [L. septud- 
gendrius (septudginta, seventy)], 
one between seventy and eighty 
years of age. 

Septuages’ima, a. [L., seventieth], 


serenade 


used of the Sunday seventy days 
before r. 

Septuagint (sep’tidjint), n. [L. 
septuaginta, seventy], the Old 
Testament in Greek, said to have 
been translated by seventy-two 
men at Alexandria in the third 
century B.c. (often written LXX). 


sepulchre (sep’ulkér), n. [L. sepul- 


chrum], a  burial-place. — a., 
sepul’chral, grave; hollow in 
tone.—mn., sep’ulture, burial. 

sé‘quel, n. [O.Fr., from L. sequéla 
(sequi, to follow)], that which 
follows ; result or consequence ; 
continuation of a story. 

sé’quence, n. (O.Fr., from L. se- 
quentia (sequi, to follow)], act of 
following; order in which one 
comes after another; a conse- 
quence; a regular series of 
chords in music. 

seques‘ter or seques’trate, v. 
([O.Fr. sequester, from L. seques- 
ter, a trustee], to put into the 
hands of a trustee ; to hold pro- 
perty till all charges on it be paid ; 
to divide a bankrupt’s possessions 
fairly among his creditors; to 
seclude ; to cause to retire from 
society.—a., sequestered, with- 
drawn from public view; se- 
cluded.—n., sequestra‘tion, a 
taking possession of disputed 
property ; division among cred- 
itors ; retirement from society ; 
sequestrator, a trustee or 
curator, 

sé’quin, n. [Fr., from It. zecchino, 
from Arab. zecca], an ancient 
gold coin of Venice, worth about 
10s.; an ornamental disk of 
silver, jet, etc., used as trimming 
for dresses. 

seraglio (seral’yo), n. [It., from L. 
séra, a bar (serére, to join)], an 
enclosed place ; the part of the 
palace of the Sultan occupied 
by the women ; the harem. 

ser’aph, n. [Heb., from Arab.], an 
angel of the highest rank ; (pl.) 
ser’aphs or ser’aphim.—as., 
seraph’‘ic and seraph‘ical, per-; 
taining to a seraph; pure; 
sublime. 

sere. Sce SEAR. 

serenade’, n. (Fr. and It., from L. 
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serénus, calm, SERENE], music 
performed by night, esp. under 
a lady’s window ; music fitted 
for being so used ;—v., to per- 
form @ serenade. 

Serene’, a. (L. serénus, clear], fair ; 
free from clouds; bright; at 
peace.—ns., seren’‘ity and ser- 
ene’ness, state or quality of 
being serene ; clearness; calm- 
ness ; composure. 


serf, n. [Fr., from L. servus], a 
worker bought and solid with 
the soil; thrall.—n., serfdom, 


condition of a serf ; servitude. 

Serge (sé7j), n. [Fr., from L. séricus, 
silken], a kind of twilled woollen 
cloth. 

Sergeant (sar’jént), n. [O.Fr., from 
L. serviens (servire, to SERVE)], a 
non-commissioned officer above 
&@ corporal; -major, the highest 
non-commissioned officer. — n., 
also ser’jeant, a title (before 
1874) given to lawyers of the 
highest rank; serjeant - at - 
arms, an office in the Lord 
Chancellor’s court ; an officer of 
the House of Lords or Commons. 

Series (ser’iéz), n. [L. from serére, 
to join], a number of things in 
order of nature or likeness ; 
Sequence ; (mathematics) a num- 
ber of terms arising out of each 
other by a fixed law; progres- 
sion.—a., se’Pial, consisting of 
a series ; appearing at set times ; 
—., &@ magazine or a newspaper ; 
a tale or story coming out in 


parts. 

ser‘ious, a. [O.Fr., from L. serius, 
earnest], earnest; thoughtful ; 
meaning what is said ; not trif- 
ling ; important ; attended with 
danger.—adv., ser‘iously.—xn., 
sep’iousness, 

Serjeant. See SERGEANT. 

sermon, n. [O.Fr., from L. sermo, 
speech], a discourse ona religious 
subject.—v., ser’monize, to 
make sermons ; to preach. 

ser’pent, n. [Fr., from L. serpens 
(serpére, to creep)], a reptile with- 
oub feet that creeps by means of 
its scales and ribs ; a snake ; one 
of the groups of stars ; a wind- 
instrument of a serpent-like 
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form; a cunning person.—a., 
ser’pentine, like a serpent ; 
twisting ; winding ; ~» green 
porphyry, a mineral of a greenish 
colour. 

Ser’rate and serra’‘ted, as. [L. 
serra, & saw], notched like a saw. 

serried (serid), a. [Fr. serrer, 
to crowd], pressed together ; 
crowded. 

sér’um, n. L.], the whey or watery 
part of curdled milk; the 
watery part of the blood.—a., 
sér’ous, like serum; thin ; 
watery. 

ser’vant, n. [O.Fr., pres. p., of ser- 
vir, L. servire, to SERVE], one 
who serves or obeys orders; a 
person engaged to do household 
work ; attendant.—v., serve, to 
be a servant (to); to obey the 
orders of ; to work for ; toattend 
to; to bring food to the table 4 
(for) to do in place of.—n., ser’- 
vice (sér’vis), work of a servant ; 
something done by the order of 
or for the good of another ; 
official or religious duties ; mark 
of respect; manner of servi 
food; dishes for the table.—a., 
ser’viceable, useful ; helpful ; 
causing advantage ; 
serviette (servyet’), 
napkin.—a., servile, like a 
slave ; without spirit ; cringing. 
—ns., SePvil‘ity, state of being 
a slave ; the feelings or attitude 
of a slave ; meanness of spirit ; 
Ser’vitor, an attendant; a 
waiter ; a footman ; ser’vitude 
(L. servitido], slavery ; a burden 
upon land or property. 

Sesame (ses‘dmi), n. [L., from Gk.], 
an Asiatic plant from the seeds 
of which a valuable oil is got. 

Sesquipeda‘lian, a. [L. sesqui, 
one-half more; es, a foot], a 
foot and a half long, said of very 
long words. 

session (sesh’dn), n. [Fr., from ].. 

sessio, a sitting (sedére, to sit)], 

the sitting of any assembly, or 
the time during which it sits ; 

the ministers and elders of a 

Presbyterian congregation.—n. 

Court of Session, the highest 

civil court in Scotland. 
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set, v. [A.S.], to cause to sit; to stormy ; without beauty or or- 
put in a place; to make or to nament.—ns., severity, and 
become firm ; to stiffen; to fix severe’ness, strictness; cruel 
beforehand ; to appoint ; to put treatment; exactness; inclem- 
in a setting; to fit music to ency. 
words ; to make ready for use ;| sew (s0), ¥. [A.S.1, to join or to 
to pass out of sight, as the sun ; work with a needle and thread ; 
to have a certain direction ; to stitch—n., sew’ing, work 
(oneself) to put forth an effort ; with the needle ; needlework. 
—n. {partly from O.Fr. setie, | sewer (1) (si’er), n. [O.Fr. seweria, 
SECT], a number of persons or sluice (ex-, L. aqua, water)}, a 
things acting or used together ; channel for carrying off dirty 
—a., fixed ; not to be moved or| water.—mns., sew‘age (st’aj), that 
changed ; regular; arranged.— which runs down a sewer; 
pres. p., setting ; past and p.p., sew’erage, the sewers of a town, 
set.—ns., set’ting, a putting in or the plan of them ; sewage. 
place ; the direction of a stream ; | Sower (2) (sa’ér), n. [(O.F'r. asseour, 
a going down, as of the sun ; the from asseoir, L. assidére (AD-, 
hardening of anything soft ; the sedére, to sit)], an officer who 
surroundings of a gem, etc. ; seated the guests at a banquet. 
set’ter, one who sets; a dog| sex, ». [Fr., from L. sexus], the 
taught to crouch down when it| quality of being male or female. 
sees game. —a., sex’tal, pertaining to sex ; 
sé'ton, n. [Fr., from L. séta, a marking sex. 
bristle], the drawing of silk | Sexagena’rian, n. [L. sexdgéndrius 
threads, etc., underneath the (sexdginta, sixty)], one between 
skin to cause a discharge of sixty and seventy years old.— 
matter; the threads, etc., so u., Sexages’‘ima, sixtieth ;—~%., 
inserted. (Sunday), the second Sunday 
set’tle, v. [A.S. setlan], to take or to before Lent, about sixty days 
put into a seat ; to set or to get before Easter. 
into a fixed position; to bring | Sex’tant, n. [L. sextans, a sixth 
ocr to come to rest; to sink or part], originally the sixth part of 
to cause to sink to the bottom ; a circle ; an instrument used in 
to remove differences ; to pay ; navigation for determining a 
to come to an agreement; to ship’s position. 
make up one’s mind ; to people | Sex’ton, ». {corrupted from SACRIS- 
a country. —ns., set’tle and TaN), a person in charge of a 
settee’, a long, high-backed church or attendant on a clergy- 
seat; set’tlement, state of man ; a gravedigger. 
being settled ; agreement; pay- sex’tiple, a. [L. seztus, sixth ; 
ment; adjustment; a fixed -plus, fold], sixfold ; six times 
place of abode; set’tler, one 
who settles ; a colonist. 
sev’enféld, a. [-roLp], folded or 
multiplied seven times; seven 
times as much. 
sever, v. (O.Fr., from L. sépardre, 
to SEPARATE], to take away by 
force ; to put apart; to divide 
into parts; to be separated.— 
n., Severance, separation. 
sev’eral, a. [as SEVER], more than 
one or two; different ; distinct. 
severe’, a. [L. sevérus, strict], strict herring family. 
in feeling or in treatment ; hard ;| Shade, n. [A.S.], that which keeps 
judging harshly ; very painful ; off light or heat; a place with 


as large. 

shab’by, a. [ScABBY], much worn ; 
wearing threadbare clothes ; 
mean in appearance or in con- 
duct.—n., Shab‘biness,—adv., 
shab’bily. 

shack, n. (Amer.), a rude cabin. 

shack’le, n. [A.S.], a fetter; any- 
thing that prevents free action ; 
(pl.) shaek’les, handcuffs ;—v., 
to fetter ; to confine. 

shad, n., an edible fish of the 
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less light; the darker part of 
a picture ; partial darkness; a 
ghost ; a very small difference H 
{pl.) shades, departed spirits or 


shamrock 


shale, n. [Ger., akin to scALE and 
SHELL], a rock easily broken into 
slabs or slates.—a., sha‘ly, con- 
sisting of shale. 


their abode ;—v., to keep off | Shall, v. [A.S., to owe, to be ob- 


light or heat; to mark with 
different degrees of colour.—ns., 
shading, the marking of sha- 
dows in a picture; shadow 
(shad’6), a shade of a distinct 
form; a shaded place; dark- 
ness; an appearance and noth- 
ing more; a_ constant com- 
panion ;—v., to darken; to 
follow closely.—as., shad’owy, 
marked by shadow; with little 
light ; dim; unreal) ; sha‘dy, 
under shade ; somewhat dark : 
not able to bear examination ; 
suspicious.—n., sh&’diness, 
Shaft, ». [A.S.], a long straight 
rod ; the pole of a carriage ; the 
handle of a weapon ; an arrow 5 
the deep narrow entrance into 
a mine; the middle part of a 
pillar.—a., shaf’ted, having a 


handle. 

Shag, . (A.S.], rough hair or 
wool ; coarsely cut tobacco.— 
a., Shag’gy, covered with long 
hair or wool.—n., shag’giness, 

Shagreen’, n. [see CHAGRIN], kind 
of leather made at first from the 
skin of the backs of horses, now 
from shark’s skin. 

Shah (sha), . [Pers.], the King of 
Persia. 

shake, v. [A.S.], to move quickly 
backwards and forwards; to 
tremble or cause to tremble ; to 
weaken the force of ; to be in 
great fear; to be unsteady ;— 
nm, @ rapid moving backwards 
and forwards; (music) a quick 
repetition of two notes.—past, 
shook ; pp., shaken.—n., 
sha‘ker, one who shakes ; (pl.) 
Sha kers, the name of a religious 
sect who tremble during wor- 
ship ; a name formerly given to 
Quakers.—a., shaky, © easily 


moved ; unsteady ; feeble. 
Shakespear‘ian, a., in the manner 
or style of Shakespeare; relat- 
ing to Shakespeare. 
shak’6, n. [Hung.), a kind of mili- 
tary cap. 


liged], used in forming the future 
tense of verbs. 

shal'lop, n. (Fr. chaloupe, akin to 
SLOOP], a light boat with or 
without a sail. 

shallot’, n. [O.Fr. eschalote, from 
L. escolénia, from Ascalon, in 
the Holy Land], n., a plant like 
garlic or onion. 

Shallow (shdl’s), a. [M.B. echa- 
lowe], not deep; having little 
knowledge ;—»., a tract of 
shallow water.—a., shallow- 
brained, having little power of 
mind.—n., shallowness, want 
of depth. 

sham, n. [a form of SHAME], that 
which is not what it seems; de- 
ception ; imposture ;—a., other 
than it seems ; false ;—v., to pre- 
tend ; to feign.—pres. p., sham- 
ming ; p.p., shammed. 

sham ‘ble, v. [etym. ?), to walk as 
if the knees were weak —n., @ 
shuffling walk. 

sham’bles, n. pl. [A.S. scamel, 
from L. scamnum, a bench], 
a slaughter-house; scene of 
bloodshed. 

shame (shdm), n. [A.S.], a painful 
feeling caused by wrong -doing 
or by undue exposure; that 
which lowers or disgraces ; dis- 
honour ;—v., to make one feel 
ashamed ; to degrade; to cause 
to blush.—as., shame’ faced [for 
shamefast), easily confused : 
bashful ; modest ; shame’ful, 
causing or bringing shame; dis- 
graceful; indecent; shame’- 
less, having no shame.—ns., 
shame’ fulness, shame ’less- 
ness, 

sham’my, n., [corrupted from 
CHAMOIS], chamois leather. 

shampoo’, v. [Hind., to squeeze], 
to wash, rub, and brush the 
head ;—., process of sham- 
pooing, 

shamrock, n. [Ir.], a three-leaved 
Plant; the national emblem of 
Ireland. : 


shanghai 


shanghai (shang-hi’), v. [from the 
town Shanghai}, to make insen- 
sible and kidnap for service on 


a ship. 

shank, n. [A.S.], the leg between 
the knee and the ankle; the 
stem of anything; the part of 
an instrument which connects 
the head with the handle. 

shan’ty, ». [etym.?], a small, 
mean dwelling. 

shape, v. [A.8.], to give form to ; 
to fit; to cut out, as a dress ;— 
n., form or appearance.—das., 
shape’less, without shape or 
beauty of form; clumsy; de- 
formed; shape’ly, pleasing in 
form ; symmetrical. 

shard or sherd, n. [A.S., from 
root of SHEAR], a bit broken off 
(esp. of crockery, etc.). 

share, v. [A.S. sceran, to SHEAR], 
a part cut off; a part set aside 
for one ; a portion ; a minimum 
part of a company’s capital ; 
allotment; the cutter of a 
plough ;—v., to divide ; to get 
or give to each his part.—., 
share’holder, one who holds a 
share or shares ; a partner. 

shark, ». [etym.?], a voracious 
fish, with large sharp teeth; a 
swindler ; a cheat. 

sharp, a. [A.S.], that can cut; 
having a fine edge or point; 
quick to understand; acute ; 
painful ; fierce, as a fight ; hav- 
ing a sour or biting taste; (in 
music) above the true pitch ;— 
n., a mark ({) in music to raise 
a note half a tone.—v., Shar’pen, 
to make sharp ; to make fine the 
edge or point ; to make quick ; 
to make painful or severe ; to 
raise a musical note a semitone. 
—ns. Sharp’ener, a tool for 
sharpening ; shar’per, a cheat ; 
aswindler ; Sharp’ness; sharp’- 
shooter, a good marksman ; 
sniper. — as., sharp-sighted 
(-si/téd), having keen sight or 
quick understanding; sharp- 
witted, having a. keen wit; 
intelligent ; long-headed. 

shat’ter, v. [a form of SCATTER], 
to break in pieces ; to make unfit 
for use. 
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shave, v. [A.S.], to cut off hair with 
a razor; to cut or pare in thin 
slices ; to skim the surface ;— 


n., & cutting off of hair with a” 


razor; a narrow escape.—p.p., 
shaved and shaven. — ns., 
shave'ling, a monk or friar, so 
called from his shayen crown ; 
sha’ver, one who shaves; a 
barber; a youngster; shav‘ing, 
the act of shaving or paring ; the 
thin slice cut off. 
shaw, n. [A.S.], a small wood ; a 
thicket. 
shawl, n. [Pers.], a woven or knit- 
ted covering for the shoulders. 
she, pron. [A.S. séo], the female 
person or animal referred to ; 
obj. her 3 poss. her, hers. 
sheaf, mn. [A.S., same root as 
SHOVE], a bundle of things of the 
same kind, esp. stalks of corn ; 
(pl.) Sheaves.—a., shea’fy, like 
a sheaf. 
shear, v. [A.S., same root as 
SHARE and SHORT], to cut with 
shears, etc.; to cut the wooi 
from; to reap corn.—p.p., 
sheared or shorn.—»., shear’- 
ling, a sheep that has been 
sheared only once.—n. pl., 
shears, a large pair of scissors ; 
anything made like shears ; 
strong poles fastened together at 
the top for lifting heavy weights. 
sheath, n. [A.S., scath], a case for 
a sword, ete. ; that which sur- 
rounds and fits closely; the 
base of a leaf round the stem.— 
»., Sheathe, to put into a sheath ; 
to surround closely ; to cover 
over.—n., shea ‘thing, that which 
sheathes, as the covering of a 
ship’s bottom, etc. 
sheave, n. [M.E., shive], the 
grooved wheel of a pulley over 
which the rope passes ; a sliding 
cover for a keyhole. 
shebeen’, x. [Ir.], a place where 
spirits are sold without a licence. 
shed (1), ». [a form of SHADE], a 
slight building for temporary 
shelter ; an outhouse. 
shed (2), v. [A.S.], to pour out; to 
throw off ; to let fall, as tears or 
leaves ; to separate or divide.— 
pres. p., Shedding ; p.p., Shed. 


sheen 


sheen, ». [A.S. scénc], light from 
a bright surface; brightness ‘ 
glitter. 
sheep, n. [A.S.], the commonest 
wool-bearing animal; a weak, 
silly person.—as., sheep’-cote, 
sheep’-fold, and sheep’-pen, a 
place of shelter for sheep.—a., 
shee’pish, having the nature of a 
sheep; timid ; bashful.—ns., 
shee’pishness ; sheep’-shear- 
ing, the cutting off of the wool 
or fleece ; the time of doing so ; 
sheep’-walk and sheep’-run, 
land on which sheep are pastured. 
sheer (1), a. [Scand., pure], un- 
mixed ; simple ; precipitous. 
sheer (2), v. [Du., to SHEAR], to 
turn from the straight course ; 
to swerve ; to shy. 
sheet, n. [A.S. scéte, akin to scéotan, 
to sHooT], a broad, thin piece of 
anything ; a covering of linen or 
cotton for a bed ; a large surface 
of water ; a sail; a rope fixed 
to the lower corner of a sail to 
bring it to the wind s—v., ‘to 
cover with a sheet.—ns., sheet’~ 
anchor, the largest anchor, 
thrown or shot out in very great 
ger; & sure support; the 
best hope of safety ; sheet’ing, 
cloth for sheets ; sheet’-light- 
ning, broad flashes of lightning. 
Sheik (shdk or shék), n. [Arab. ], the 
head of an Arab family, tribe, 
or village. 
; Shek’el, ». [Heb., to weigh], a 
; Jewish weight of about half an 
; ounce ; a silver coin of the value 
. of about 2s. 6d. 
L Shelf, n. [A.S.], a “board fixed 
L against a wall to hold articles 
on; a sand-bank or a ledge of 
rock ; a long flat layer of rock a 
r (pl.) sheives.—v., shelve, to fit 
= with shelves ; to put ona shelf . 
to set aside.—n., shel’ving, act 
of putting in shelves ; a setting 
aside ; shelves, or their material. 
a Shell, n. [A.S., akin to SCALE], a 
y hard outside covering ; the outer 
| part of an egg, ete. ; the pod of 
peas, etc. ; the hard covering of 
or some kinds of fishes ; the walls 
and roof of an unfinished house ¢ 
. | &@ Trough coffin; case of metal 
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filled with explosives and hurled 
from a gun ;—v., to take off or 
come out of the shell ; to storm 
with shells.—n., shell’fish, a 
name for many kinds of water- 
animals having a covering of shell. 
—4a., shelly, consisting of shell, 
or shells.—n., shell-shock, 
mental disturbance caused by 
exposure to bombardment and 
other severe strains. 

shellae’, n. [suern, LAC], lac puri- 
fied and hardened into thin 
plates. 

shel’ter, mn. [A.9.  scild-truma 
(SHIELD ; truma, hand)], anything 
that covers or protects ; a re- 
fuge ; a place of safety ; state of 
being protected ;—v., to cover ; 
to protect; to give shelter to; 
to take shelter, 

shelve (1). See sHELr. 

shelve (2), v. [E., akin to SHOAL], to 
slope downward ; to incline.— 
a., shel’vy, gradually sloping ; 
shallow. 

shepherd (shep’érd), n. [SHEEP, 
HERD], one who looks after sheep; 
the minister of a church j—v., to 
tend sheep ;—/., shep’herdess, 

sher’bet, m. [Arab.], a pleasant 
drink of fruit juices sweetened 
in water, 

sherd. See smarp. 

sheriff, n. [A.S., SHIRE, REEVE], 
the chief law-officer or judge in 
a shire or county —ns., sher’- 
iffalty, shrie’valty (shré'valti), 
sher’iffdom, and sher’‘iffship, 
the office, district, or authority 
of a sheriff. 

sher’ry, n., a kind of wine, named 
from Xeres in Spain. 

shew. See snow. 

Shib’boleth, ». [Heb.], a word by 
which the Wphraimites were de- 
tected by the Gileadites (see 
Judges xii.5, 6); unreasonable 
test word or doctrine of a party. 

Shield, n. [A.S.], a frame covered 

with skin or metal to ward off 

blows, ete. ; anything or anyone 
that protects; the surface on 
which coats of arms are marked ; 

—v., to protect or defend ; to 

keep from harm. 


shiel‘ing, n. [Sc.], a Highland hut 


ee 


———_ 


shift 


or rude cottage ; 
sheep. 

shift, v. [A.S., to divide], to change ; 
to alter position ; to put on other 
clothes ; to put out of the way ; 
to change in opinion or character ; 
—n., that which is shifted; a 
plan tried when others have 
failed ; change of workmen; @ 
woman’s undergarment.—as., 
shift'less, without a plan or aim ; 
shifting, often changing; un- 
steady ; fickle; shif’ty, un- 
trustworthy ; changeable.—ns., 
shif’tiness, shift’/lessness. 

shillelagh (shild’la), n., athick stick 
or staff, named from a place in 
Wicklow, Ireland, famous for 
oak trees. 

shilling, n. [A.S.], a silver coin of 
the value of 12 pence. 

shil’ly-shal’ly, v. [shail I? shall 
T?), to hesitate or trifle ;—%., 
hesitation. 

shimmer, v. [A.S. scimrian], to 
shine with a tremulous light ;— 
n., a tremulous light. 

shin, n. [A.S.], the bone between 
the knee and the ankle; the 
front of the leg. 

shine, v. [A.S. scinan], to give out 
a clear and steady light ; to be 
pright ; to be lively and enter- 
taining ; to be outstanding ;— 
n., a brightness.—pres. p., Shin- 
ing; past and p.p., shone 
(shon).—a., shining, giving 
forth light ; bright ;—w., bright- 
ness of light.—a., shi’my, un- 
clouded ; bright ; glossy. 

shingle (1) (shinggl), n. [formerly 
shindel, Li. scindula (scindére, to 
split)], a thin piece of wood used 
as a roof-tile; hair cut so 
that the ends are evenly exposed 
all over the head like roof shingles. 

shingle (2) (s/inggl), n. [Seand. ?1, 
loose stones on the seashore or in 
the bed of a river; gravel.—a., 
shingly, covered with shingle. 

shingles (shingglz), n. pl. [O.Fr., 
from L. cingulum, a girdle), a 
skin diseaso often appearing 
round the waist. 

ship, n. [A.8.], a large sea-going 
vessel with masts and sails ; and 


a shelter for 


large sailing vessel ;—v., to pub 
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or receive on board a ship.— 
pres. p., Shipping; p.p., Shipped, 
—mzs., Ship’board, the deck of 
a ship; ship’-bréker, a broker 
who buys and sells ships, ete. ; 
ship’-master, the captain of a 
ship; ship’mate, a fellow sailor ; 
ship’ment, process of shipping ; 
that which is shipped; cargo ; 
ship’-money, money for pro- 
viding ships in time of war; 
ship’per, one who sends goods in 
ships ; ship’ping, a collection of 
ships.—a., Ship’shape, in good 
order; tidy.—n., ship’wreck 
(rek), the breaking up of a ship ; 
the loss of a ship at sea ; a ship 
that is wrecked ; complete de- 
struction ;—v., to destroy a ship ; 
to ruin anything.—zs., ship’- 
wright (-rit), a builder of ships ; 
ship’yard, a place where ships 
are built or repaired. 

shire, n. [A.S. scir, a division], a 
district under a sheriff ; a county. 

shirk, v. [etym.?]. to get off from 
to slink away from work.—a., 
shir’ky. 

shirt, n. [A.S., akin to sHorT or 
SKIRT], an undergarment worn by 
men ; or shirt-waist, a garment 
covering the body trom neck to 
waist, worn by women and 
children ; a blouse.—n., shir’- 
ting, cloth for shirts. 

shiv’er (1), ”. [H.], a thin slice ; 
a small piece broken off by sud- 
den force ; (pl.) the small pieces 
into which a thing is broken ;— 
v., to break or to be broken to 
pieces. 

shiv’er (2), v. [M.E., perhaps akin 
to QUIvER], to shake, as from 
fear or cold; to tremble.—a., 
shiv’ery, trembling. 

shoal (1), ». [A.S. scolu], a great 
number ; a crowd, esp. of fish ; 
—v., to crowd. 

shoal (2), . [SHALLOW], shallow 
water ; a sand-bank ;—a., hav- 
ing little depth ;—v., to become 
of less depth.—a., shoa‘ly, full 
of shoals or shallow places. 

shock (1), a. [a form of sHAG 7], 
bushy ; shaggy; also shock’- 


headed, 
shoek (2), ». [Old Du.], & number 
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of sheaves of corn set up to- 
gether ; a stook ;—v., to make 
up into a shock ; to stook. 

shock (3), 7. (Fr. choc, from Ger. ?, 
akin to SHAKE], a sudden shake 
caused by a blow; a dashing of 
one thing against another; an 
onset, as of battle ; a sudden and 
overpowering feeling ; an electric 
discharge felt by the nerves :— 
v., to give a shock to; to strike 
with terror or  disgust.—a., 
shock’ing, causing sudden fear, 
disgust, or horror; revolting, 
horrible. 

shod, v., past tense of SHOR. 

shod’dy, n. [A.S., same root as 


SHED (2)?)], waste stuff shed or | 


thrown off; cloth, ete., torn 
to threads and woven again ;— 
a., of the nature of shoddy ; 
sham. 

Shoe (shoo), n. [A.S.], a covering 
for the foot ; metal rim fixed to 
the hoof of a horse; anything 
made or used like a shoe ; (pi.) 
shoes and (poetry) shoon ;—v., 
to furnish with shoes ; to put on 
shoes.—pres. p., shoeing ; pasi 
and p.p., shod.—ns., shoe’- 
horn, an instrument used in 
putting on a shoe; shoe’-black, 
one who blacks shoes. 

shone, v., past tense and p.p. of 
SHINE. 

shook, v., past tense of SHAKE. 

shoot, v. [A.S.], to let fly or to go 
with great force ; to send from 
& bow ora gun; to fire a gun; 
to hit or kill with a shot ; to jut 
out; (up) to grow very fast; 
to bud; (ahead) to outstrip ;— 
n., act of shooting; a young 
branch.—n., shoo’ting-box, a 
house for use during the shooting 
season ; Shoo’ting-star, a light 
suddenly shooting across the 
sky ; a meteor, 

shop, n. [A.S.], a place in which 
things are made or sold ;—v., to 
buy goods in a shop.—pres. Dus 
shopping ; p.p., shopped.—xns., 
shop’keeper, one who keeps or 
owns a shop; shop’lifting, 
stealing from a shop; shop’- 


shovel 


about a shop to see that all goes 
right. 

shore (1), 7. [M.E., etym.?], a 
piece of wood, etc., set against a 
building or a ship in dock to 
support it ;—-+v., to prop. 

shore (2), n. [A.S. scoren, from 
sceran, to SHEAR], the land at tho 
edge of the sea, etc.—a., shore’« 
less, without a shore; boundless, 

shorn, v., p.p. of SHEAR. 

short, a. [A.S., from root of 
SHEAR], not long; not long 
enough ; too small in amount ; 
(of) not coming up to; not hav- 
ing enough (of); easily crum- 
bled, as pasty, ete.—a., short’- 
coming, a falling short; de- 
ficiency ; neglect.—v., shor’ten, 
to make short ; to contract ; to 
lop off ; to make less in amount. 
—n., short’hand, a method of 
writing in symbols to keep pace 
with speaking.—adv, short’ly, 
before long; in a short time ; 
in few words.—as., short’- 
handed, without sufficient assis- 
tants ; short’-sighted, not able 
to see far ; wanting in foresight. 

shot, n. [A.S.], act of shooting ; 
that which is fired, as bullets or 
small pellets ; one who shoots. 

should (shood), v., past tense of 
shall, used with other verbs to 
express futuring or obligation. 

shoulder (shél’dér), n. [A.S8.], the 
joint on which the arm turns ; 
the parts around the arm-joint fi 
the upper part of the foreleg 
of an animal; anything like a 
shoulder, as part of a hill; a 
support ;—v., to push with or 
to take upon the shoulder.—ng., 
shoul’der-blade, the fiat bone 
of the shoulder; shoul‘der- 
knot, a knot worn as an orna- 
ment for the shoulder, 

shout, n. [etym. ?], a loud ery* a 
sudden cry ; a cry to call atten- 
tion ;—v., to make a loud ory ; 
to speak very loud. 

shove (shiiv), v. [A.S.], to move by 
pushing ; to drive forward ; to 
push aside ;—n., act of pushing : 
a@ push, 


man, a man employed in a shop ; | shovel, n. [from SHOVE], a broad, 
slightly hollowed blade with a 


Shop'walker, one who walks 
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handle, for lifting earth, ete. ; 
a light spade ;—v., to throw up 
with a spade or shovel.—pres. p., 
shovelling ; p.p., shovelled. 

show or shew (sh0), v. [A.8.], to 
bring or to come into sight ; 
to cause to be seen; to make 
clear ; to explain ; to give or be- 
stow as a favour.—p.p., shown 
or showed. —xs., show, that 
which is shown ; great display ; 
unreal appearance ; show’bread 
or shewbread, loaves set before 
the Lord in the sanctuary. 

show’er, n. [A.S. scar], a short fall 
of rain or hail; anything like a 
fall of rain; an abundant supply ; 
—v., to rain in showers ; to give 
abundantly.—a., show’ery, hav- 
ing many showers. 

shrap’nel, n., a shell containing 
bullets as well as powder, in- 
vented by Gen. Shrapnel. 

shred, n. [A.S.], a long narrow 
piece torn off; a strip; a frag- 
ment ;—v., to cut into shreds. 

shrew (shroo), n. [A.S.], a noisy, 
troublesome woman; a scold ; 
a small insect-eating animal like 
a mouse that lives under ground. 
—as., shrewd, shrew - like ; 
clever; sharp-witted ;  keen- 
sighted; shrew’ish, like a 
shrew ; given to scolding.—n., 
shrew ’ishness. 

shriek (shrék),v.{form of SCREECH], 
to give a loud, sharp cry of fear 
or great pain; to scream sud- 
denly ;—n., a loud, sharp cry. 

See SHERIFF. 
shrift, 7. 


shrike, n., a bird having a strong 
hooked bill ; also called butcher- 
bird. 

shrill, a. 
piercing ; 
or sound. — adv., 
shrillness. 

shrimp, n. [akin to SHRINK and Sc. 
scrimp, to make too small], a 
small shell-fish with a thin body 
and long legs ; a dwarf. 

shrine, n. [Fr., from L. scrinium, 
a chest], a place where sacred 
things are kept ; a place sacred 
by its associations; an altar ; 
a tomb. 


[Seand.?], loud and 
very sharp in tone 
shrilly ; 7., 


shunt 


shrink, v. [A.S.], to go into smaller 
bulk; to contract; to draw 
back from ;—%., shrink’ age, a 
becoming less.—pasi, shrank 3 
p.p., Shrunk. 

shrive, v. [A.S., from L. scribere, 
to write), to hear confession and 
grant absolution ; to pardon.— 
past, Shrove or shrived ; p.p., 
shrived or shriven.—w., shrift, 
act of shriving ; absolution after 
confession, 

shriv’el, v.[Scand. ?], to wither up ; 
to become wrinkled.—pres. p., 
shrivelling ; p.p., shrivelled. 

shroud, 2». [A.S.], that which 
covers; the dress of a dead 
body ; (pl.) shrouds, the ropes 
steadying the masts of a ship ; 
—v., to cover; to hide; to 
shelter ; to dress a dead body. 

Shrove’-tide, mn. ([SHROVE (see 
SHRIVE), TIDE, time], the time 
for shrift before Lent ; Shrove- 
Tuesday, the day before Ash 
Wednesday, the first day of Lent. 

shrub (1), ». [A.S.], a tree-like 
plant branching directly from 
the root.—n., shpub’bery, a 
place planted with shrubs.—a., 
shrub’by, full of shrubs; like 
a shrub. 

shrub (2), n. [Arab., same root as 
SHERBET and SIRUP], a 
made of lemon juice, sugar, and 
some spirit, usually rum. 

shrug, v. (Scand. ?], to draw up 
(the shoulders) to express doubt 
or dislike ;—2., a drawing up of 
the shoulders.—pres. p., shrug- 

ging ; p.p., shrugged. 

shud’der, v. [M.E.], to shake, as 
with fear or cold ;—-n., a tremb- 
ling or shaking. 

shuf’fle, v. [a form of SCUFFLE], to 
shift from side to side ; to change 
the place often ; to mix together, 
as cards ; to walk without lifting 
the feet properly ; to rub the feet 
on the floor; to avoid giving a 
clear answer ; (off) to throw off 
or cast aside ;—n. (also shuf’- 
fling), the act ‘of shuffling. 

shun, v. [A.S. scunian], to keep 
away from; to avoid.—pres. p., 

shunning ; p.p., shunned. 
shunt, v. [ M1. shunten, from A.S8. 


1. oo th De ie 
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scyndan, to hasten], to turn (a 
train, etc.) aside; to turn to 
another set of rails; to switch 
off or aside. 

shut, v. [A.S.], to close or fasten ' 
(out) to hinder from entering ; 
(up) to make fast; to fold to- 
gether.—pres. p., shutting 3 past 
and p.p., shut.—n., shut’ter, 
@ covering of wood or iron for 
a window. 

shut’tle, n. [A.S., same root as 
SHOOT], that by which a weaver 
shoots the thread from side to 
side of the web ; anything used 
in a similar way.—n., shut’tle- 
eock, a cork stuck with feathers 
used in the game of shuttlecock 
and battledore ; the game itself. 

Shy, a. [A.S.], keeping at a dis- 
tance ; easily frightened ; bash- 
ful ;—v., to start suddenly aside ; 
to throw. 

Sib‘ilant, a. [L. sibildre, to hiss], 
making a hissing sound 3—n., a 
letter with a hissing sound, as 


8 or 2. 

Sibyl (sib’il), n. [L. Sibylla], an old 
heathen prophetess; a fortune 
teller.—a., sib’ylline. 

Sick, a. [A.S.], ill with weakness or 
disease ; inclined to vomit 3 in- 
disposed ; (of) tired of ; disliking. 
—n., Sick’ness, illness; indis- 
position.—v., siek’en, to make 
or to become sick.—a., sick’ly, 
weak ; feeble.—n., sick’liness. 

Sick’le, mn. [A.S., from L. secula 
(secdre, to cut)], a curved knife 
for cutting grain. 

Side, n. [A.S.], a bounding line or 
surface ; the edge or outer line ; 
one of the longer edges; the 
body between the hip and the 
shoulder ; the slope of a bill ; 
one set of persons or opinions as 
distinct from another ; party ; 
—a., being on the side ;—v., 
(with) to hold the same opinions 
as ; to take part with.—n., side’- 
board, a table or dresser at one 
side of a dining-room.—a., side’ - 
long, not directly forward ci 
oblique ;—adv., in the direction 
of the side; to the side.—n., 
side’-saddle, a lady’s saddle.— 
advs., Side‘ways and side’wise, 


towards one side; leaning or 
moving to the side.—n., siding, 
a short line of rails connected 
with the main line.—v., sidle, 
to go sideways. 

sidereal (stdé‘ial), a. [L. sidus, 
a star], relating to the stars; 
(time) measured by the apparent 
motions of the stars. 

siege (séj), n. [Fr. siége, from L. 
sedére, to sit], the settling down 
of an army round a fortress ;— 
v., to besiege. 

sien’na, n., a reddish-brown colour 
made of earth from Siena, 
Tuscany. 

sier’ra, n. [Sp., from L. serra, a 
saw], a ridge of jagged mountains. 

Sies‘ta, n. [Sp., from L. sexta, the 
sixth (hour)], a short sleep at or 
about midday. 

sieve (siv), n. [A.S., akin to sirr], 
a vessel with a perforated bottom 
for separating fine particles from 
coarse, or for straining liquids. 

sift, v. [A.S.], to separate, as with 
a sieve ; to look closely into. 

sigh (si), v. [A.S.], to take a long, 
deep breath in fatigue, grief, 
etc. ; to long greatly ; to make 
a sound like a sigh ;—n., a long, 
deep breath, 

Sight (sid), n. [A.S. gesihth], the 
power of seeing ; knowledge by 
the eye; that which is seen ; 
something worth seeing ; a con- 
trivance on a gun to assist in 
taking aim ;—v., to come in 
sight of.—as., sigh’ted, having 
the power of sight ; sight’less, 
without the power of sight; 
sight’ly, pleasing to the sight.— 
n., Sight’seer, one who. visits 
interesting places. 

sign (sin), n. [O.Fr., from L. sig- 
num), a mark by which a thing is 
represented ; that which marks 
nearness or presence ; a move- 
ment expressing a thought, wish, 
or command ; a wonderful event ; 
a miracle; one of the twelve 
groups of stars through which 
the sun is supposed to pass every 
year; (mathematics) a mark 
showing the relation of one 
quantity to another ;—v., to make 
known by a sign ; to give a sig- 


| etape) 
nal; to write one’s name (to).— 
ns., Sign’-board, a board marked 
with a person’s name or business ; 
sign’-post, a post on which a 
sign hangs ; a guide-post. 

sig‘nal, n. ([Fr., from root of sien], 
something to give notice; the 
notice given ;—a., worthy of 
note ;—v., to give notice by 
signs.—pres. p., Signalling ; p.p., 
signalled.—v., sig’nalize, to 
make eminent; to signal.—a., 
sig’natory, bound by signature ; 
—n., & person who has signed 
a document.—., sig’nature, a 
person’s name written by his own 
hand ; the sharps or flats at the 
beginning of a piece of music. 

sig’net, ». (Fr., from L. signum 
(see SIGN)], a seal; the seal of a 
sovereign ;—a., having a seal cut 
upon it, as a signet-ring ;—v., to 
affix a seal to. 

signify, v. [Fr., from L. signum, 
-Fy], to make known by signs or 
words; to give notice of ; to 
mean ; to be of consequence,— 
n., Signif‘ieance, that which a 
thing means ; importance ; con- 
sequence.—a., significant, hav - 


ing meaning ; expressive; im- 
portant. — ., ca’tion, 
meaning ; sense 


Sikh (sik or sék), n. [Hind., from 
Skt.], one of a religious and 
military sect in the Punjab, India. 

si'lence, n. [Fr., from L. silentium 
(silére, to be silent)], state of being 
silent ; absence of noise or sound ; 
state of not speaking ; freedom 
from agitation ;—v., to cause to 
be quiet; to put to rest; to 
stop ;—int., be quiet.—a., silent, 
free from noise ; saying nothing ; 
not inclined to speak ; taciturn ; 
not pronounced. 

silhouette (siloo-el’), n. [Htienne 
de Silhouette, a French minister 
in 1759], a solid black portrait 
showing the outline only. 

sil’iea, n. (L. silez, flint], the sub- 
stance of which flint, sand, and 
sandstone are mostly composed. 
—a., Siliceous (silish’us), per- 
taining to or containing silica. 

silk, n. [A.S. seole, L. séricum], fine 
threads spun by silkworms ; cloth 
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Siltr’ian, a., 


sil’van, 
sil’ver, n. 


similar 


of such threads ;—a., made of 
silk; like silk.—a., sil’/ken, made 
of silk; like silk.—ns., silk’- 
mercer, a silk merchant; silk’- 
worm (-wérm), the worm which 
spins silk threads.—a., sil’ky, 
like silk ; smooth ; downy. 


sill, n. [A.S.], a base or foundation; 


a piece of stone or timber across 
the bottom of a door or a win- 
dow; threshold; the lowest 
part of a window frame. 


sil‘labub, n. [etym. ?], a dish made 


of wine, milk, and sugar. 


sil'ly, a. [A.S. selig, happy], harm- 


less ; foolish ; weak in mind,— 
n., Silliness, weakness of mind ; 
foolishness, 


si/lo, n. [Sp., from Gk. siros], a pit 


or airtight building for storing 
grass and other green fodder, 


silt, n. (Scand., to strain ?], sand 


or mud deposited from running 

or standing water ; sediment ;— 

v., to choke with mud. 

pertaining to the 

Silures, an ancient people of 

England and Wales; denoting 

Palaeozoic strata of rock first 

studied in South Wales. 

See sYLVAN. 

[A.8.], a soft, white, 
ringing metal, taking on a high 
polish ; coins and plate made of 
silver; anything like silver ;— 
a., made of or like silver ;—v., to 
cover or plate with silver; to 
make or to grow white.—m., sil’- 
vering, process of plating with 
silver ; the silver so laid on.— 
a., sil’very, like silver ; glisten- 
ing; ringing.—wns., sil’ver-fir, 
a fir tree with whitish bark ; 
sil’ver-fox, a fox having silver 
tips on its black fur; sil’ver- 
smith, one who works in silver. 
—a., Sil’ ver-tongued, of musical 
speech ; eloquent ; persuasive. 

sim‘ian, a. [L. simia, an ape], like 
a monkey. 

similar, a. [Fr., from L. similis], 
like ; nearly the same ; same in 
shape. — ns., Similar’ity, like- 
ness; resemblance; simile 
{sim’ilé), a form of expression 
in which a thing is spoken of 
as like something else—as, he 
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fought like a lion ; simil’itude, 
likeness ; comparison ; a copy. 

sim‘mer, v. [imit.], to boil gently ; 
to begin to boil. 

sim’nel, n. [L. siminellus, fine 

bread], a rich cake eaten at mid- 
ent. 

si’mony (or sim’oni), n. (Fr., from 

Simon Magus], the practice of 
buying and selling offices in the 
Church (see Acts vili.19).—a., 
simoni’acal.—n., Simonist. 

simoom’ (simoom’), n. {Arab.], a 

hot dry wind from the desert, 
blowing over Arabia, Syria, ete. 

Sim‘per, v. (Scand. 7], to smile in 
a silly, affected manner —n., an 
affected smile. 

sim’ple, a. (Fr., from L. simplex), 
without a fold; of only one 
part ; uncompounded ; un- 
adorned ; easily understood 7 
unsuspecting ; straightforward ; 
weak in mind ;—n., something 
not mixed or compounded ; a 
medicine made from herbs.— 
as., Sim’ple-hearted, sim’ple- 
minded, free from guile; sin- 
cere.—ns., Sim’pleness and sim- 
Plie’ity, freedom from mixture, 
cunning, or difficulty ; weakness 
of mind ; sim’pleton, a silly 
person ; one of weak mind.—v., 
simplify, to make simple; to 
make easily understood.—n., 
simplifica’tion, act or result of 
simplifying.—adv., simply, in 
a simple manner; by itself ; 
merely. 

sim‘ilate, v. [L. simuldre, to pre- 
tend], to put on the appearance 
without tho reality ; to pretend . 
to counterfeit.—ns., simtla’- 
tion, act of simulating; imita- 
tion in form; a pretence , 
sim‘dlator, a pretender; an 
impostor. 

Simulta‘neous, a. [L. simul, at 
the same time], existing or hap- 
pening at the same time.—ns., 
Simulta’neousness, simul- 
tane’ity. 

sin, n. [A.S.], a breaking of the law 
of God; any wrong -doing ; neg - 
i of duty ;—v., to break God’s 

law; to do wrong.—pres. D., 

. sinning ; p.p., sinned.—a., sin’- 


singe (sinj), v. 


singular 


ful, guilty of sin; wicked $ un- 
holy.—n., sin’ fulness.—a., sin’- 
less, without sin ; pure ; holy.— 
ns., Sin’ner, one who has sinned ; 


sin’-offering, an offering to 
atone for sin. 


since (sins), adv. [M.B. sithens 


(A.S. siththan, after that)], from 
the time when ; before now — 
prep., from the time of; ever 
after ;—conj., seeing that; be- 
cause, 


sincere’ (sinsér’), a. [L. sincérus, 


pure], straightforward; true H 
honest.—n., sincer’ity, quality 
of being sincere ; straightforward- 
hess ; freedom from pretence, 


sine (sin), n. [L. sinus, a curve], (of 


an angle in a right-angled tri- 
angle) the ratio between the side 
opposite the angle and the 
hypotenuse. 


si‘necure (or sin’ékir), n. (L. sine, 


without ; cara, care], an office 
giving an income with little or 
no work. 


sinew (sin’ii), n. [A.S.], the bana 


that joins a muscle to a bone ; 
that which supplies strength and 
vigour. — a., sin’ewy, having 
strong sinews ; vigorous; active, 


sing, v. [A.S.], to make music with 


the voice ; to tell in verse 3 to 
praise in song.—past, sang or 
Sung ; p.p., sung. 

(A.S. sengan], to 
burn slightly on the surface ; to 
scorch ;—n., a slight burn, — 


pres. p., Singeing 3; p.p., singed 
(sinjd). ; 


single (sing-gl), a. [late T,. singulus, 


one at a time), one and no more 3 
unmarried ; (in sport) one on 
each side; not folded or doubled ; 
honest ;— v., to pick one out ; 
to take alone.—as., single. 
handed, without help; unas- 
sisted ; single-hearted, Single. 
minded, without cunning ; sins 
cere.—ns., Singleness, freedom 
from guile ; honesty of purpose ; 
Singlestick, a stick used in 
fencing ; a fight with single- 
sticks.—adv., Singly, one by 
one ; by oneself, 


singtlar (sing’gular), a. [L. singu- 


laris), standing alone; apart from 
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others ; out of the usual; rare ; 
distinguished ; (grammar) de- 
noting one person or thing.—n., 
singilar’ity, quality of being 
singular; individuality; any- 
thing rare or curious ; rarity. 

sin‘ister, a. [L., the left hand], 
unlucky ; dishonest ; suspicious. 

sink, v. [A.S.], to go down lower 
and lower ; to go below the sur- 
face ; to fall to the bottom ; to 
put under water ; to enter deeply 
as into the mind; to fail in 
strength or value; to bring or 
to come to ruin ; to become less 
in amount ; to dig, as a well ;— 
a basin or drain to carry off dirty 
water ; a degraded place or con- 
dition—past, sank or sunk ; 
:p.p., sunk or sunken. 

sin’us, n. [L. sinus, a fold], a bend 
or fold ; a bay or gulf ; a cavity 
in a bone, esp. between the nose 
and ear ; a recess,—a., sin‘fate 
{L. sinudre, to bend), having a 
waved margin ;—v., to be curved 
in and out.—a., sin’dous, bend- 
ing in and out ; wavy ; winding. 
—n., sintos’ity, waviness. 

Sion. See ZION. 

Sioux (sd), n., a tribe of North 
American Indians, formerly very 


warlike, 

sip, v. [A.S., akin to sup], to drink 
in small quantities ; to take up 
with the lips; to taste liquor ; 
—n., act of sipping; a slight 
taste.—pres. p., Sipping; p.p., 


sipped. 

si’phon (si’fon), n. [Fr., from Gk. 
siphon, a pipe], a bent tube for 
drawing off liquid from a vessel. 
—as., si’‘phonal, si’phonate, 
siphon ‘ic. 

sir, n. [O.Fr. sire, senre, from L, 
SENIOR], an address of respect to 
men ; the prefix to the name of 
a knight or a baronet. 

sire, n. [see sir], a father ; the head 
of a family ; a title given to a 
sovereign ; the male parent of 
a horse or other animal; (pl.) 
ancestors. 

sir’en, n. (Gk. seirén], an enticing, 
dangerous woman ; a temptress ; 
an instrument for use in fog or 
as a warning of hostile attack, or 


for measuring the pulses in a 
musical note; —a., bewitching ; 
fascinating ; seducing. 

Sir’ius, n. (Gk. seirios, scorching], 
the brightest of the fixed stars 
(called also the Dog-star). 

sirloin, n. [Fr. surlonge (sur, over ; 
longe, LOIN)], the upper part of a 
loin of beef ; a loin. 

siroc’co, n. {It., from Arab.], a hot 
wind from Africa blowing over 
Sicily and Southern Italy. 

sir’‘rah, n., a contemptuous use 
of SiR. 

sir’up. See SYRUP. 

sis’ter, n. [A.S. sweoster], a female 
having the same father and 
mother; senior nurse in a 
hospital ; a female associate,— 
ns., sis'terhood, state or duty 
of a sister; female associates 
united in faith or in work; 
sister-in-law, the sister of one’s 
husband or wife; the wife of 
one’s brother.—as. sis’terly and 
sis’terlike, like or becoming a 
sister. 

sit, v. [A.S.], to rest on the haun- 
ches ; to use a seat ; to press or 
weigh ; to brood or incubate ; 
to blow from a certain direction ; 
to have a right to a seat ; to hold 
a meeting or meetings.—pres. p., 
sitting ; past and p.p., sat.—n., 
sit’ting, state of one who sits ; 
room or right to sit ; act or time 
of sitting; a session; a meeting; 
a sederunt, 

site, n. ([Fr., from L. situs], the 
place where anything is fixed ; 
the ground on which a house is 
built ; the place where an event 
takes place. 

sith, adv. [A.S.], (biblical) since ; 
seeing that. 

sit’dated, a. [late L. situdtus, 
from situs, SITE], having a fixed 
place ; located ; circumstanced. 
—n., Sitia’tion, the place where 
a person or a thing stands ; posi- 
tion with respect to others ; em- 
ployment ; circumstances. 

six, a. and n. [A.S.], one more than 
five.—a., six’fold, six times as 
many: multiplied by six.—n., 
six’pence, six pennies.—a., six’- 
penny, worth sixpence.—adv., 
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sixthly.—a. and n., sixty, ten 


times six. 


sizar, n. [Fr. size, a fixed quantity 


of food, -rR), 


fees. 


size (1), n. [shortened from Assizr], 
the space taken up by a body ; 
amount measured by the space 


it fils ; bulk ; importance. 
size (1), and si’zing, ns. [It. sisa, 
as ASSIZE], thin glue to mix with 


colours, or to varnish and stiffen 


a surface. 

skald. See scaLp (2). 

skate (1), n. [Du.], a sole of wood 
or iron with a steel blade, 
fastened to the boot, for sliding 
on ice ;—v., to slide with skates. 

skate (2), ». [SCAND.], a large flat 


fish. 

skedad'dle, v. [U.S. 
(collog.) to run away. 

skein (skdn), n. [O.Fr., from C. 7), 
a quantity of thread tied ina coil ; 
a hank. 

skel’eton, n. [Gk. skelétos, dried], 
the bones of an animal without 
skin or flesh; outline; frame- 
work. 

skep, n. [Icel. skeppa, basket], a 
straw beehive. 

skep’tic. See ScEPTIC. 

sketch, n. [Du., from L. schédius, 
hastily made (Gk. schédon, near)], 
a first drawing or plan ; an out- 
line ;—v.,to drawa rough plan ; to 
give the outlines or chief points. 
—a., sketehy, like a sketch ; 
not carefully done ; incomplete. 

skew (ski), a. [etym. ?], turned to 
one side ; not at right angles, as 
a bridge ;—v., to be crooked ; 
to make skewed ;—adv., askew ; 
obliquely. 

skew’er, ». [E., same root as 
SHIVER, a splinter], a pin for 
fastening meat while roasting ; 
—v., to fasten with a skewer. 

ski (shé or sicé), n. [Scand.], a long, 
narrow wooden runner attached 
to the shoe, used for sliding over 
snow ;—v., to move on skis. 

skid, n. (Scand. ?], a piece of iron 
placed under a wheel to check 
it when going downhill ; a drag ; 


etym. ?], 


a student at | skied. 
the university of Cambridge or 
of Dublin who pays reduced 


skit 


a fender for a ship ;—v., to put 

on a drag; to slip sideways on 

a slippery road. 

See sky. 

skiff, »., a small, light boat. 

skill, n. [Scand.], ability to know 
or to do; readiness from con- 
stant practice; dexterity ; ex- 
pertness.—as., skilful, full of 
skill; dexterous; skilled (skild), 
expert ; qualified ; trained. 

skillet, n. [F'r. escuelletic, from L. 
scutella (scutra, a dish or plate)], 
a small pot with a long handle, 
used in cooking, 

skim, v. [., same root as scuM], to 
take off cream, scum, ete. from 
the surface of a liquid ; to fly or 
pass lightly over the surface ; to 
read carelessly.—pres. p., skim- 
ming; p.p., skimmed.—n. be 
skim’-milk, milk from which the 
cream has been skimmed. 

skin, n. [Scand.], the natural cover- 
ing of animals and plants ;—v., 
to take the skin off ; to cover, 
as with skin.—qa., skin’-deep, no 
deeper than the skin;  super- 
ficial ;  slight.—ns., skin‘flint, a 
very mean and greedy person ; 
skin’ ner, one who skins; a 
dealer in skins.—a., sixin’ ny, 
having nothing but skin ; lean ; 
emaciated. 


skip, v. [Scand.], to move by light 


leaps and bounds ; to frisk as a 
lamb ; to omit (as in reading) ; 
—n., a light leap or bound.— 
pres. p., skipping ; Pp. 
skipped. 


skip’per, n. [Du., snipprrR], the 


master of a merehant ship. 


skirl, n. (Sc. shrill], the shrill sound 


of the bagpipes ; a shriek. 


skir’mish, v. [O.}r. eskermir (Fr. 


escarmouche)), to fight in small 
parties ;—n., a fight between 
small parties. 


skirt, n. [M.E., akin to samt], the 


lower part of a loose garment ; 
the part of a woman’s dress be- 
low the waist ; the outer edge ; 
—v., to run along the side of ; 
to be on the edge of, 


skit, n. [Scand. ?, akin to sHoor], 


a humorous or sarcastic attack in 
words.—a., skit’tish, easily 
16 


skittles 


startled ; nervous ; 
coquettish. 

skit’tles, n. pl. [Scand.], a game in 
which wooden pins are knocked 
down by being bowled against ; 
ninepins. 

skua (skii’a), n. [Scand.], large 
dark-coloured, predatory gull. 

skulk, v. [Scand., akin to scow1], 
to keep out of sight; to sneak 
away ; to hide for shame ; to be 
afraid to be seen. 

skull, n. [ M.E., akin to suet], the 
bony covering of the brain.—n., 
skull’-cap, a close-fitting cap. 

skunk, n. [N. Amer. Ind.], a kind 
of weasel which defends itself by 
emitting a strong -smelling liquid; 
a mean fellow. 

sky, n. [Scand.], the arched cover- 
ing which seems to be over our 
heads.—v., to hit (a ball) high 
into the air; to hang a picture 
high on the wall; ».p., skied.— 
a., Sky’-blue, blue like the clear 
sky.—s., sSky’-lark, a_ bird 
which rises high in the air, sing- 
ing as it flies; sky’larking, 
larking or making fun; a bit of 
fun ; skylight, a window in the 
roof; sky’sail (or skysl), the 
square sail above the ‘ royal’; 
sky’-seraper, a three-cornered 
skysail; a very tall building.— 
a. and adv., sky’ward, toward 
the sky. 

slab, 7». [etym. ?], a thin flat piece 
of wood or stone; a slice (of 
cake, etc.) ; a plank ; a board. 

slack, a. [A.S.], not right; not 
firmly fixed ; not busy; care- 
less in conduct or business ;— 
n., the loose part of a rope ;—v., 
(also slaek’en), to become or 
make less tight; to lessen 
speed ; to become slack.—n., 
slack’ness, looseness; negli- 
gence.—n., Slacks, loose trousers. 

slag, n. [Scand., akin to SLACK], 
the dross of melted metallic ore ; 
ashes or cinders from a volcano 
or a furnace. 

slain, v., p.p. of SLAY. 

slake, v. [A.S., from root of SLACK], 
to put out, as fire ; to quench, 
as thirst ; to mix with water, as 
lime, 
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excitable ;; slam, v. (Scand. ?, imit.], to shut 


slaughter 


with a loud noise ; to close vio- 
lently ;—n., a noisy shutting; 
(in bridge) winning every trick 
or all but one.—pres. p., slam- 
ming ; y.p., slammed, 

slan’der, n. [O.Fr., from L. and 
Gk., same root as SCANDAL], a 
false report intended to hurt ;— 
v., to harm by saying what is not 
true.—a., Slan’derous, speaking 
or containing slander ; libellous ; 
defamatory. 

slang, . [etym. ?], an expressive 
kind of speech not accepted as 
correct Unglish words or 
phrases used by classes of persons 
among themselves ;—+v., to abuse. 

slant, v. [Scand.], to be off the 
right line or level ; to lie at an 
acute or obtuse angle ; to slope ; 
—n., a slope ;—a., not perpen- 
dicular ; not parallel. 

slap, v. [imit.], to strike with the 
hand or with anything flat ;— 
n., ® blow with the open hand. 
—pres. p., slapping; p.p., 
slapped.—adv., slap’-dash, in 
a hurried or careless manner ; 
all at onee. 

slash, v. [O.Fr., akin to sticer], to 
eut in long slits; to cut care- 
lessly ; to ornament by cutting 
slits ;—., a long cut; a stroke 
at random; a slit in cloth to 
show the colours underneath. 

slat, n. [etym. ?], thin, narrow piece 
of wood ; a lath. 

slate, n. [Fr. esclat, from late L. 
exclapitdre, to break in pieces], 
a dark-coloured stone easily split 
into slices ; a slice of such for 
writing on or for roofing houses ; 
—v., to roof with slates.—a., 
slaty, of the nature of slate. 

slat’tern, n. [E., from slat, to 
splash], an untidy and careless 
woman.—da., Slat’ternly, like a 
slattern ; careless in dress ;— 
adv., untidily. 

slaughter (slaw’tér), mn. [Scand., 
same root as SLAY], destruction 
of life ; bloodshed ;—v., to take 
away life ; to kill or slay, esp. of 
many at once.—n., Slaugh’‘ter- 
house, the place where animals 
are killed for food. 
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Slav, n. [Fr. slave, from L. or Gk.], ) sleet, mn. [B.], 


that race of mankind comprising 
most of the Russians, Bulgarians, 
Serbo-Croats, Slovenes, Poles, 
Czechs, and Wends, 

slave, n. [L. sclavus, a Slay cap- 
tive], one who is the property of 
another; one who is wholly 
under the power and will of 
another ; one who works like a 
slave ; one given up to a habit 
or passion ;—v., to work as a 
slave.—ns., Slave’-driver, one 
who looks after slaves at their 
work; a hard master; slave’- 
holder, one who owns slaves ; 
sla’ver (1), a ship carrying 
slaves; a dealer in slaves; 
sla’very, state of being a slave ; 
the practice of holding slaves ; 
slave’-trade, the trade of buy- 
ing and selling slaves.—a., sla’- 
vish, like a slave; base; ser- 
vile ; laborious, 

slav’er (2), v. [Scand., akin to 
SLABBER], to drop spittle from 
the mouth ; to wet with spittle ; 
—., spittle falling from the 
mouth. 

Slay, v. [A.S. sléan], to kill; to 
put to death.—past, slew (sloo) ; 
p.p., Slain, 

Sledge (1) (slej), sled, and sleigh 
(sla), ns. [M.E., akin to stipr], a 
earriage with runners for sliding 
over ice or snow ;—v., to drive 
in a sledge. 

Sledge (2) (sicj) and sledge’- 
harmamer, ns. [A.S. slecge, akin 
to stay], a heavy hammer used 
by blacksmiths, 

sleek, a. [Scand.], smooth and 
glossy. 

sleep, v. [A.S.], to rest with the 
mind and body more or less in- 
active ; to lie at rest; to live 
without thought or care ;—1n., the 
state of rest in sleep ; slumber. 
—past and p.p., slept.—ns., 
slee’piness ; slee’per,, a beam 
to support railway limes; a 
sleeping -car.—a., sleepless, un- 
able to sleep;  wakeful.—n., 
sleep’-walker, one who walks 
in his sleep ; a somnambulist.— 
a., Slee’py, heavy with sleep; in- 
clined to sleep.—adw., slee’pily. 


slink 


rain and snow 

or hail falling together ;—v., to 
rain and snow at the same 
time. 

sleeve, n, [A.S., akin to sLip], the 
part of a garment for the arm ; 
—v., to fit with sleoves, 

sleigh, See SLEDGE (1), 

sleight (slit), n. [Scand., akin to 
SLY], a sly trick; quickness of 
action; (Sleight - of - hand), 
quick motion of the hands to 
deceive the eyes, 

slen’der, a. [O.Fr.], thin; narrow; 
easily broken ; of small amount. 
—n., Slen’derness, 

sleuth (slooth), ns. [Scand. sloth, 
a track], a detective; sleuth- 
hound, a dog that tracks by 
scent ; a bloodhound, 

slew. See SLAY. 

slice, n. [O.Fr., akin to sur], a 
thin piece cut off; a broad 
knife for serving fish ;—v., to 
cut into slices. 

slide, v. [A.S.], to move by slip- 
ping; to pass smoothly over ; 
to lose one’s footing ; to cause 
to slip ;—», a slippery way, 
especially on ice; the fall of a 
mass of earth and stone (or land- 
slide) ; a picture for a magic- 
lantern.—past and p.p., slid.— 
n., Sli’ding-scale, a scale of taxes 
or wages varying according to the 
prevailing conditions, 

slight (slit), a. [Du.], having little 
size or strength; not severe ; 
doing little damage ; of no great 
value ;—n., contempt ; neglect ; 
discourtesy ;—v., to consider of 
little use or value; to pass 
without notice. 

slim, a. [Du.], slender ; slight. 

slime, m. [A.8.], sticky earth or 
mud; ooze; mire.—a,, sli’‘my, 
covered with slime. 

sling, n. [Scand.], a strip of leather 
having a cord attached to each 
end, for throwing stones; a 
band by which anything is hung 
up into position; a band from 
the neck to support an injured 
arm or hand ;—v., to throw from 
a sling ; to hang so as to swing. 
—past and p.p., slung. 

slink, v. [A.S.], to creep away in 
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sluice 


disgrace ; to sneak out of sight. , slot (1), n. [O.Fr. esclot ?], a narrow 


—pasi and p.p., Slunk, 

slip, v. [M.E., akin to L. lubricus 
(see LUBRICATE)], to move by 
sliding ; to lose grip or footing ; 
to fall into error ; to pass with- 
out being seen; to put in 
secretly ; to cut slips from a 
plant ;—xn., a false step ; a twig ; 
a thin piece of paper; a band 
for a dog; a sloping place on 
which ships are built, etc. ; any- 
thing easily put on.—pres. p., 
slipping ; p.p., slipped.—zs., 
slip’-knot (-not), a knot which 
slips along the rope or cord ; 
slip’per, a loose shoe.—as., 
Slip’pery, easily slipped upon ; 
not easily held; not standing 
firm; often changing one’s 
opinion ; slip’shod, careless in 
dress or manner ; slovenly. 

slit, v. [A.S.], to cut into long 
pieces ; to make a long cut in ; 
—., @ long narrow cut or open- 
ing.—pres. p., slitting; p.p., 
slit and slitted. 

Sliv’er, n. [A.S.], a piece of wood 
torn off ; a splinter, 

slob’ber, v. [E.], to let the spittle 
fall like a child or an idiot ; to 
make wet. 

Sloe (sid), n. [A.S.], the blackthorn 
or its fruit. 

slog, n. [etiym. ?], to hit with force ; 
to work hard and steadily. 

slo’gan, n. [Gael.], a Highland 
war-cry ; a political watchword ; 
a catchy phrase. 

sloop, n. [Du., akin to SHALLOP], 
a one-masted ship, with fore and 
aft sails. 

slop, . [A.S., akin to stip], water, 
ete., carelessly spilled ; (pl.) thin 
liquid food ; dirty water ; loose 
garments ;—v., to cause to run 
over ; to spill liquid.—pres. p., 
slopping ; p.p., slopped.—a., 
slop’py, muddy ; wet and dirty ; 
careless ; foolishly sentimental. 

slope, 7. [ M.E., akin to stip], that 
on which one easily slips; any 
line or surface neither perpen- 
dicular nor horizontal; any 
rising or falling ground ;—+v., to 
form with a slope ; to slant.—a., 
slép‘ing. 


groove or slit for a door-boit, 
coins, etc. 

slot (2), n. [(Scand., akin to SLEUTH], 
the track of a deer. 

sloth, n. [A.S., from the root of 
SLOW], slowness ; unwillingness 
to work; laziness; an animal 
which lives in trees and moves 
slowly on the ground.—a., sloth’s 
ful, unwilling to exert oneself ; 
lazy.—n., sloth’fulness, lazi- 
ness ; indolence. 

slouch, 7. [Scand., akin to suacKk], 
a@ drooping of the head or shoul- 
ders ; a careless, hanging ap- 
pearance ; a clownish person ; 
@ drooping hat-brim ;—v., to 
droop the head; to walk in a 
lazy manner.—a., slou’ching, 
drooping ; walking awkwardly. 

slough (1) (slou), n. [A.S. sloh], & 
hollow place full of mire ; a bog, 


—a., Slough’y, miry; boggy; 
marshy. 
slough (2) (slif), n. fakin to 


SLEEVE ?], the skin of an animal 
cast off; the dead part which 
separates from a sore ;—¥v., to 
come or to cast off ; to form a 
slough.—a., slough’y, of the 
nature of slough. 

sloven (sliv’én), m. [Du. ?], one 
careless or dirty in dress ;—a., 
slov’enly, careless ; negligent ; 
untidy.—n., slov’enliness, 

slow (sl0), a. [A.S.], taking much 
time; inactive; making little 
progress ; behind in time ; not 
ready.—n., Slow’ness, state of 
being slow. 

sludge. See sLusn. 

slug (1), n. [akin to stoG?], a 
small kind of bullet for a gun. 

slug (2), nm. [M.E. sluggen, to 
SLOUCH], a lazy person; a snail 
without a shell.—n., slug’gard, 
a slow and lazy person.—a., 
slug’gish, slow; indolent; lazy. 
—n., slug’gishness. — adv., 
sluggishly. 

sluice (sloos), n. [O.Fr. escluse, 
from L. exclusa (see EXCLUDE)], 
a sliding gate for regulating the 
flow of water; the stream of 
water through a sluice ; a source 
of supply. 
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slum, 7., an overcrowded and dirty 
street or district in a town. 

slum ‘ber, v. [M.B. slumeren (A.S8. 
slima, sleep)], to sleep lightly ; 
to be in a careless state ;—n., 
light sleep.—a., shim berous or 
slumbrous, causing sleep ; giv- 
ing way to sleep. 

slump, v. [imit.], to gather into one 
mass,—n., the whole amount ; a 
rapid fall of price; a sudden 
drop in the value of stocks and 
shares, 

slung, v., past tense and p.p, of 
SLING. 

slunk, v., past tense and p.p. of 
SLINK. 

slur, v. [Du. slewren, to trail], to 
soil or to disgrace ; to cover 
over; to pass over with little 
notice ; to speak slightingly of ; 
to pronounce indistinctly ; to 
sing or play in a gliding manner ; 
—2., &@ reproach ; a mark (7) in 
music.—pres. p., slurring 3 p.p., 
slurred. 

slush or sludge, 7. [Scand. ?], 
soft mud ; half-melted snow; a 
mixture for greasing wheels.— 
a, slush’y, sludg’y, covered 
with slush. 

slut, m. [Scand.?], an untidy 
woman. — a., Sslut’tish. — n., 
slut’tishness, 

sly, a. [M.E., akin to stay], eun- 
ning ; crafty; wily; clever at 
doing things without being seen. 
—adv., sly’ly.—n., sly’ness. 

smack (1), m. [A.S., smec, taste], 
taste ; flavour ;a small amount ; 
—v., (of) to have a taste of. 

smack (2), . [imit.], a smart blow ; 
aloud kiss ;—v., to hit sharply ; 
to kiss loudly. 

smack (3), ». [Du.], a small coast- 
ing or fishing vessel. 

small (smawl), a. [A.S.], little ; 
requiring little time or room ; 
not much worth; of little 
strength. 

small’pox, 7., a contagious and 
infectious disease showing small 
pocks or blisters on the skin. 

smart, v. [A.S.], to feel or to cause 
pain ;—a., causing sharp pain ; 
active; quick in thought or 
speech ; fashionable in appear- 
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ance ;—n., & sharp pain; deep 
grief.—n., smapt’ness, state of 
being smart. 

smash, v. [imit.], to break in 
pieces violently ;—n., a sudden 
break ; a collision ; a wreck. 

smat’ter, v. [etym.?], to know 
slightly ;—n. (also smat’tering), 
a slight taste ; superficial know- 
ledge.—n., smat’terer, one who 
has only a superficial know- 
ledge. 

smear, v. [A.S.], to cover with 
anything greasy or sticky ; to rub 
grease or oil on,—a., Smear’y, 
sticky. 

smell, v. [E., akin to SMOULDER], 
to perceive by the nose; to 
affect the nose; to give forth a 
smell ;—2., the sense by which 
odours are detected by the nose ; 
the power of smell.—past and 
p.p., smelt, 

smelt (1), m. [A.8.], a small fish of 
the salmon family. 

smelt (2), v. [Scand.], to melt ore 
so as to separate the metal from 
earth or dross, 

smnile, v. (H., from Teut.], to show 
joy by the features; to look 
greatly pleased or amused; to 
be favourable ; to express slight 
contempt ;—»., a soft laugh ; a 
pleasant or favourable look; a 
slight look of contempt.—adv., 
smi’lingly. 

smirch, v. [E., akin to SMEAR], to 
smear over, to make dirty. 

smirk, v. [A.S. smercian], to smile 
affectedly ;—n., an affected smile. 

smite, v. [A.S.], to hit hard; to 
kili; to defeat in battle.—past 
smote; y.p., smitten, 

smith, n. [A.S.], a worker in 
metals.—n., smith’y (smith’i), 
the workshop of a smith ; a forge. 

smock, n. [A.S.], a loose outer 
garment ; an overall. 

smog, 7., a noxious mixture of 
smoke and fog over large towns. 

smoke, n. [A.8.], visible vapour 
from anything burning; any- 
thing like smoke ;—+v., to give 
out smoke ; to expose to smoke ; 
to draw in and puff out the smoke 
of tobacco,—a., smé’ky, giving 
out smoke; dirty with smoke ; 
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like smoke.—n., smdker or difficulty.—as., snag’ged and 
smoking-coneert, (collog.) an snag’e’y, full of snags. 


evening entertainment for men 
at which smoking is permitted ; 
a smoking compartment on a 


train. 

smodlt, n. [A.S. 7], a second-year 
salmon. 

smooth (smooth), a. [A.S.], even on 
the surface ; without roughness ; 
soft to the touch ; moving gently 
or evenly ; soft or flattering ;— 
v., (or smoothe) to make even ; 
to make easy or comfortable.— 
ns., SMmooth’ness, state of being 
smooth; smoothing-iron, a 
polished iron for smoothing 
clothes.—as., Smooth’-spoken, 


smooth’-tongued, plausible ; 
flattering. 
smote, v., past tense of SMITE. 


smother (smiith’ér), v. [M.E. 
smorther (A.S.smorian,to choke)}, 
to kill by depriving of air; to 
conceal; to suppress; — n., 
smoke ; thick dust. 

smoulder (smdl’dér), v. [M.E., 
akin to SMOTHER], to show smoke 
without flame ; to burn slowly ; 
waste away. 

smudge, v. [etym.?], to blot or 
blur writing, drawing, ete. ; to 
soil or stain.—n., a smear; a 
dirty mark; an outside fire to 
produce dense smoke. 

smug, a. [Scand. 7], self-satisfied. 

smug’gle, v. [Low. Ger., akin to 
sMocK], to import or export 
without paying duty ; to intro- 
duce in a hidden manner. 

smut, n. [H., from Teut.], a spot 
of dirt; dirty matter; a disease 
of corn in which the ear becomes 
black ;—v., to stain ; to blacken 
with soot, ete. ; to gather smut ; 
to taint or be tainted with mil- 
dew.— pres. p., smutting ; p.p., 
smutted.—a., smut’ty, soiled 
with smut ; immodest. 

snack, 7. [form of sNaTcH], a light 
meal, 

snaf’fle, mn. [Du. snavel, a horse’s 
muzzle ?],a bridle without a curb. 

snag, n. (Scand. 7], a short branch ; 
the tree stump left by cutting ; 
po baw sticking up above the 

surface; a broken tooth; a 


snail, n. [A.S. snegl, from snaca, 
@ SNAKE], a soft slimy crawling 
animal with or without a shell. 

snake, 7. [A.S. snaca], a serpent.— 
as., » Snak’y, cunning ; 
deceitful. 

snap, v. [Du.], to break suddenly ; 
to catch at with the mouth ; to 
try to bite; to make a sharp 
noise ;—n., a sudden crack, 
break, or bite ; a sharp sound ; 
a fastening of a brooch.—pres. p., 
snapping ; p.p., snapped.—a., 
snap’pish, given to snap at ; ill- 
natured ; peevish ; snarling.—mns. 
snap’dragon, a garden plant of 
the foxglove family with showy 
flowers.—snap’shot, a photo- 
graph taken instantaneously. 

snare, n. [A.S., a cord], a running 
noose to catch animals ; a trap ; 
that by which one is. brought 
into trouble ;—v., to catch by a 
snare ; to bring into trouble. 

snarl, v. [Du., imit.], to growl like 
a dog ; to speak angrily ;—n., an 
angry answer ; a surly word. 

snatch, v. [M.B.], to seize hastily 
or without leave ; to catch and 
earry off ;—n., a taking hold 
of hastily ; a short fit of action ; 
a small bit. 

sneak, v. [A.S., same root as 
SNARE], to creep away without 
being seen; to act in a mean 
manner ;—7., one who acts 
meanly. — a., snea’ky. — n., 
snea’‘kiness, 

sneer, v. [ M.1., akin to SNARL], to 
curl up the nose in contempt ; 
(at) to show contempt by look 
or tone ;—n., a word or look of 
contempt. 

sneeze, v. [A.S. fneosan, modified 
to sn-], to expel air audibly and 
violently through the nose ;— 
n., act of sneezing. 

sniff, v. [MLE., akin to SNUFF], to 
draw air audibly through the 
nose, sometimes in order to show 
contempt ; to draw in with the 
breath ; to perceive by the smell ; 
—n., act of sniffing ;. that which 
is sniffed. 

snip, v. [Du., to clip ?], to cut off 
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sharply with scissors ; to cut off 

the point ;—x., a cut; a shred. 

p., Snipping; p.p., 
snipped. 

Snipe, n. (Scand., the snipper], a 
bird with a long bill, found in 
marshy places ;—v., to go snipe- 
shooting ; to fire at an enemy 
from a hiding -place.—n., sniper. 

sniv’el, v. [M.E., akin to snurFr], 
to run at the nose; to ery as 
a child.—pres. p., snivelling ; 
p.p., snivelled, 

snob, ». [etym.?], an ignorant 
upstart; one who apes gentility ; 
one who treats his inferiors in a 
contemptuous manner; a jour- 
neyman shoemaker.—a., snob’- 
bish, pertaining to a snob; 
vulgar ; pretentious.—ns., snob- 
bishness and snob’bery, man- 
ners of a snob ; affectation. 


snood, n. [A.S.], the band of a > 


maiden’s hair. 

snooze, v. [imit. ?], to sleep lightly ; 
—n., a quiet sleep. 

snore, v. [imit.], to breathe noisily 
in sleep ;—n., a noisy breathing 
in sleep. 

Snort, v. [M.E., imit.?], to force 
air with violence through the 
nose ;—n., act of snorting. 

Snout, ». [M.E., akin to A.S. 
snyutan), the long nose of an 
animal; the mouth of a pipe; 
muzzle ; nozzle. 

Snow (snd), m. [A.S.], frozen moist- 
ure falling in soft white flakes ; 
anything very white ;—v., to fall 
a8 snow.—ns., snow’ball, a mass 
of snow pressed into a hard ball ; 
name given to the snowball-bush, 
bearing clusters of white bell- 
shaped flowers; snow’-bird, 
the snow bunting; snow’drift, 
@ mass of snow blown by the 
wind ; snow’drop, a small plant 
with white drooping flowers, 
often appearing amid the snow ; 
snow’-line, the line on a 
mountain above which snow 
never melts; snow’plough, a 
machine for clearing snow from 
roads, etc.; snow’shoe, a flat 
shoe to keep the foot from sink- 

in snow; snow’-wreath 
(réth), a mass of dritted snow.— 
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a., Snow’y, white with or like 
snow ; pure ; spotless. 

snub, v. [Scand., same root as 
SNIP], to check sharply ; to treat 
with contempt ;—n., a sharp 
check; a with con- 
tempt.—pres. p., snubbing 3 p.p 
snubbed.—n., snub’-nose, a 
short stumpy nose. 

snuff (1), v. (Du. ? akin to SNIFF], 
to draw up into the nose; to 
draw air into the nose to express 
contempt ;—n., a finely pow- 
dered tobacco taken into the 
nose ; the amount taken at one 
time.—n., smuff’-box, a box for 
holding snufi.—a.,snuf’fy, soiled 
with snuff. 

snuff (2), v. [etym. ?], to snip off 

the burnt part of a wick.—ns. pl. 

snuf’fers, scissors for snuffing 3 

snuff’-dishes, small trays for 

snuflers.—v,, snuf’fle, to breathe 

hard orto speak through the nose. 

snug, a. (W.J], close and warm ; 
in a comfortable position; in 
good order, 

So, adv. [A.S.], in that, or the same 
way or degree; very; about 
that time, number, or quantity ; 
on this account ;—conj., on con- 
dition that ; in case that. 

soak, v. [A.S., akin to suck], to 
steep in liquid ; to suck up; to 
wet through and through. 

soap, 7. [A.8.], a mixture of oil or 
fat with soda or potash, used in 
washing ;—v., to rub over with 
soap.—n. pl., Soap’suds, water 
mixed with soap; soapy water.—. 
a@., $0a’py, pertaining to or mixea 
with soap. 

soar, v. [Fr. essorer, prob. from 
Low L. exawrdre (Ex-, aura, the 
air)], to mount in the air; to 
fiy as a bird ; to mount high in 
thought. 

sob, v. [E., imit.], to weep with 
short, quick breaths or with a 
sudden heaving of the breast ;— 
n., sobbing; a short, quick sigh. 
—pres. p., sobbing; p:p., 
sobbed, 

sd’ber, a. [Fr., from L. sdbrius (so, 
se,apartfrom ; ébrius, drunken)], 
not drunken; temperate; not 
easily moved by passion; dark 


sobriquet 


in colour ;—v., 

to calm.—us., 
sobriety. 

sobriquet (sdbrikd), n. (Fr.], nick- 
name ; assumed name. 

so’ciable (sd’shabl), a. [Fr., from L. 
socidbilis (socius, a companion)}, 
fond of company; friendly ; 
giving opportunities for con- 
versation, etc.—ns., so’ciable’- 
ness and sociability, state of 
being sociable ;  friendliness.— 
a., social (so’shal), relating to 
society ; fond of company ; 
mee for conversation or 
pleasure.—ws., so’cialism, the 
doctrine that individual freedom 
should be subordinated to the 
interests of the community, and, 
consequently, a plan for making 
the land and wealth of a country 
common property ; so’cialist, 
one who believes in socialism.— 
a., Socialis ‘tic, relating to social- 
ism.—v., So’e! 

society (sosi’éli), mn. [Fr., from L. 
societas], a number of persons 
united for a common purpose ; 
the people of a place or period ; 
the fashionable or upper classes ; 
company and conversation. 

sociol’ogy (sdshiol’dji), mn. [Fr. 
sociologie (1. socius, a companion ; 
-LoGyY)], the science which treats 
of the nature, ete., of human 
society ; social science. 

sock, n. [A.S., from L, soccus, a 
light shoe worn by comic actors], 
a short stocking. 

sock’et, n. [O.F'r. soket, from soc, 
ploughshare}, a hollow place for 
fixing anything into; the part 
of a candlestick which holds the 
candle ; the hollow in which an 
eye or a tooth is set, or in which 
a joint turns. 

sod (1), v. [past tense of SEETHE). 

sod (2), n. [K., akin to SEETHE], 
ground filled with the roots of 
grass ; a piece of turf ;—v., to 
eover with sod.—pres. p., sod- 
ding ; ».p., sodded. 

so’da, vn. [It., prob. from L. solida, 
SOLID], oxide of sodium; car- 
bonate or bi-carbonate of so- 
dium, formerly got from sea- 
weed, or sea-sali.—n., so’da 


so’berness and 
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to make serious ;, 


soldier 


wa'ter, water mixed with soda 
and carbonic acid. 

sodden. See SEETHE. 

so’fa, n. [Arab.], a long seat, having 
a back and ends or arms. 

soft, a. [A.S.], yielding to the 
touch ; not hard ; mild in man- 
ner or tone ; weak in mind ; not 
hurting the eye ; foolish ; silly ; 
(drink) non-alcoholic ; — %., 
soften (sofn), to make or to grow 
soft; to become kind and gentle ; 
to tone down.—n., soft’ness, state 
of being soft. 

soil (1), n. [Fr., from L. slum), the 
ground ; earth in which plants 
grow ; mould ; loam. 

soil (2), v. (O.Fr., from L. suillus, 
swinish (sus, a pig)), to dirty on 
the surface ; to smear; to take 
on dirt; to disgrace ;—n., that 
which soils ; a spot or stain. 

soirée (swa’rd), n. [Fr., evening], 
an evening party; a social 
gathering. 

sojourn (siij’-, soj‘urn), or sd’jurn). 
v. (Fr. sojourner (suB-, L. diur- 
nus, daily)), to stay for a time ; 
to be a stranger ;—n., a swelling 
for a time. 

solace (sol’ds), n. [Fr., from IL, 
sdldtium (sdldri, to console)], that 
which consoles or cheers ; that 
which gives ease from pain or 
grief ;—v., to give comfort in 


sorrow ; to cheer. 
{Scand.], the 


so’/lan-goose, 7. 
gannet, a common sea-bird. 

sol’ar, a. [L. sdldris (sdl, the sun)], 
pertaining to the sun ; produced 
or regulated by the sun. 

sold, p.p. of SELL. 

sol'der, n. [Fr., from L. soliddre 
(solidus, S0LmD)], melted metal 
used for fastening harder metals 
together ;—v., to unite pieces by 
solder, 

soldier (sdl’jér), n. (O.Fr., from 
late L. solddrius, the pay of a 
soldier], one who serves in an 
army; a man of bravery or 
experience in war.—a., sol’dier- 
like or sol’dierly, like or be- 
coming a soldier;  brave.—n., 
sol’diery, a body of soldiers ; 
the whole of the soldiers of a 
country. 
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sole (1), ». [A.S., from L. solea], 
the under part of the foot, or of 
a boot or shoe; the under part 
of anything; foundation ;—v., 
to put on a sole. 

sole (2), . [L. solea, the sole of the 
foot], a kind of flat fish. 

sole (3), a. [O.Fr., from L. sdZus], 
by oneself; only; single. — 
adv., sole‘ly. 

solecism (sol’ésizm), n. [L., from 
Gk. soloikismos, a way of speak- 
ing Greek at Solio}, an incorrect 
use of language; absurdity in 
anything. 

solemn (sol’ém), a. [O.Fr., from L. 
solemnis, annual, solemn], kept 
with much religious ceremony ; 
devout; serious.—n., sclem’- 
nity, an act of religious worship ; 
ritual; gravity: impressiveness. 
—v., sol’emnize, to observe 
with proper ceremonies; to 
make serious ; to compose the 
mind for worship. 

sol-fa’, v., to sing the notes of the 
seale with the syllables sol, fa, 
ete. ;—a., denoting a system of 
musical notation. 

solfeggio (solfej’d), n. [It., from 
above], an exercise on the notes 
of the scale. 

solicit (sdlis‘it) v. [O.Fr., from 
L. sollicitdre, to stir up], to ask 
earnestly from ; to entreat; to 
beseech ; to rouse to action.— 
ns., Solicita’tion, act of solic- 
iting ; earnest request; con- 
tinued asking; solie’itor, a 
person who conducts law busi- 
ness ; a lawyer.—da., solie’itous, 
earnestly asking or desiving ; 
anxious ; concerned. — ”, 
solic’itude, state of being solic- 
itous; uneasiness of mind ; 
anxiety. 

solid, a. [O.Fr., from L. solidus], 
hard through and_ through ; 
having its parts strongly built ; 
not hollow or cracked ; having 
length, breadth, and thickness ; 
sound or weighty, as an argu- 
ment ;—»., anything with its 
parts firmly knit; a strong and 
firm body; (mathematics) that 
which has length, breadth, and 
thickness.—n., solidar’ity, a 
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union of interests, rights, and 
duties ; community ; fellowship. 
—v., solid’ify, to make or be- 
come solid; to harden. — ns., 
solidifica’tion, the act of mak- 
ing or of becoming solid; solid’- 
ity and sol’idness, the state of 
being solid ; density ; stability. 

soliloquy (sélil’é6kwi), n. [L. sdlus, 
alone ; loqui, to speak], a speech 
made when alone ; a talking to 
oneself.—v., Solil’oquize, to talk 
to oneself. 

solitaire’ (solitdr’), n. [Fr., from 
L. solitdrius (sdlus, alone)), a 
single jewel in a setting ; a game 
played on a special board by one 
person.—a., solitary, living 
alone; with no _ inhabitants ; 
happening only once ;—n., one 
who lives alone.—n., solitude, 
state of being solitary ; want of 
company ; a lonely place. 

so’lo, n. [It., as above], a piece of 
music played or sung by one 
person; (pl.) so’los.—n., so’- 
loist, one who sings or plays 
a solo. 

solstice (sol’stis), n. [Fr., from L. 
sdlstitium (sol, the sun ;_ sistére, 
to stop)], the point of its course 
at which the sun is farthest north 
or south, and seems to stand still 
and then turn back ; the longest 
or the shortest day. 

sol'able, a. [Ir., from L. solibilis 
(solvére, to loosen)], that can be 
dissolved.in a fluid ; able to be 
explained or worked out.—wns., 
solubility ; soli’tion, a loosen- 
ing or separating into parts ; 
dissolution ; explanation; a 
liquid with something dissolved 
in it; the working out of a 
problem. 

solve, v. [L. solvére, to loosen], to 
separate into parts; to find out 
the meaning of ; to make clear ; 
to work out.—a., sol’vable, able 
to be solved or explained.—n., 
solvabil'ity.—a., sel’vent, hav- 
ing the power of dissolving ; 
able to pay one’s debts ;—x., 
that which can dissolve some- 
thing.—n., sol’vency. 

sombre (som’bér), a. [Fr. (prob.' 
EXx-, L. wmbra, shade)], dark in 
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colour; low in spirits. — »., 
sSom’‘breness. — adv., som’- 
brely. 

some (sim), a. [A.S.], consisting of 
an indefinite number or quan- 
tity ; in or to a certain degree ; 
more or less ; those on one side 
as distinct from others; a cor- 
tain (one).—n., some’body, a 
person not clearly known; a 
person of importance. — adv., 
Some’how, in some way or 
other.—n., some’thing, a thing 
not clearly defined; a bit of 
anything.—advs., some’time, 
at one time or other; some’- 
times, now and then; occa- 
sionally ; some’what, in some 
degree ;—n., an uncertain quan- 


sorcerer 


8énus, a2 SOUND], a poem of four- 
teen lines, in which the 1st, 4th, 
éth and 8th, the 2nd, 3rd, 6th 
and 7th, and usually the 9th, 
1lth and 13th, the 10th, 12th 
and 14th rhyme with each other. 
—n., ‘sonneteer’, one who 
writes sonnets. 

sonor’ous (sdndr’us), a. [L. sondrus 
(sdnus, a sound)], sounding when 


struck; giving a loud, clear 
sound; deep in tone. —x., 
sono’‘rousness. 


soon, adv. [A.S.], in a short time; 
at an early hour ; willingly, 

soot, n. [A.S.], the loose black par- 
ticles from smoke.—a., soo’ty, 
pertaining to soot ; causing soot; 
dirty with soot ; like soot. 


tity ; something.—advs., some’- | sooth, a. [A.S.], true ; faithful ed 


where, in some place or other ; 
some‘whither, to some place 
or other. 

somersault (siim’érsawlt) and 
somerset, ns. [O.F'r. sombre- 
saut (L.sUPRI, saltus, from satire, 
to leap)], a leap in which one 
turns heels over head. 

somnam’bilate, v. [L. somnus, 
sleep ; ambuldre, to walk), to 
walk in one’s sleep.—ns., Som- 
bam/bilism, sleep-walking ; 
somnam‘bilist. 

somnif‘erous, «a. [L. somnus, 
sleep ; ferre, to bring], causing 
sleep ; soporific ; narcotic. 

somnolence, n. [L. somnolentia], 
sleepiness ; drowsiness. — a., 
som’‘nolent, sleepy ; drowsy. 

son (stim), n. [A.S.], a male child ; 
one treated with great kindness ; 
a term of affection.—ns., son’- 
in-law, the husband of one’s 
daughter ; son’ship, the char- 
acter or state of a son, 

sona’ta, n. [It., from L. sondre, to 
SOUND], a musical composition, 
usually consisting of three or 
more movements in different 
rhythms. 

Gong, v. [A.S., same root as SING], 
a short piece of poetry set to 
music; poetry; a small sum 
or price.—n., song’ster, one 
skilled in singing; a singing 
bird ;—f., song’stress. 

sonnet, n. [Fr., from It., from L. 


n., truth.—v., Ssooth’say, to say 
the truth ; to foretell ; to predict ; 
to prophesy.—n., sooth’sayer, 
one who foretells ; a prophet. 

soothe, v. [A.S., same root as 
sooTH], to please with kind 
words or actions; to ease; to 
relieve ; to flatter or humour. 

Sop, 7. [A.S., same root as sup], 
bread dipped in broth, gravy, eto. ; 
something given to keep one 
quiet ;—v., to steep in a liquid. 
—pres. p., sopping; p.p., 
sopped. 

sophism (sof‘izm), n. [O.Fr., from 
Gk. stiphos, wise], a misleading 
argument ; a fallacy.—n., soph’- 
ist, a teacher of philosophy, etc.; 
one who reasons falsely.—as., 
sophis’tie ond sophis’tieal, 
pertaining to the sophists ; false 
and misleading ; unsound.—v., 
sophis’‘ticate, to make false or 
impure ; vitiate ; adulterate ; to 
deprive of simplicity.—n., soph’- 
istry, the practice of the sophists; 
misleading reasoning. 

soporif’erous and soporif‘ie, as. 
[L. sopor, sleep ; ferre, to bring], 
causing or inducing sleep.—n., 
soporifie, that which causes 
sleep. 

sopran’o, ». [It., from L. supra, 
above], the highest kind of 
female or boy’s voice ; a soprano 
singer ; (pl.) sopran’os. 

sor’cerer, n. [O.Fr., from late L. 


. 


sordid 


sortidre, to cast lots], one who 
practises witchcraft ; one skilled 
in sorcery ;—/., SoP’ceress.—t., 
sor’cery, magic ; witchcraft. 

sordid, a. [Fr., from L. sordidus], 
dirty ; low in mind or thought ; 
mean.—n., sor’didness. 

sore, a. (A.S., painful], feeling or 
causing pain; painful ;—»., @ 
place where pain is felt ; bruised 
flesh or broken skin ;—adv. (and 
sore’ly), in a sore manner.—w%., 
sore’ness. 

sor’rel (1), n. [O.Fr., akin to sour], 
a plant with leaves having a sour 
taste. 

sor’rel (2), a. (Fr. sor, akin to 
SERE], reddish-brown ;—”., a 
reddish-brown colour; a horse 
of this colour. 

sor’row (sor’6), n. [A.S., same root 
as SORE], pain of mind; grief ; 
mourning ;—v., to feel pain of 
mind ; to be sad.—a., sor’row- 
ful, causing or showing sorrow ; 
sad ; painful. 

sor’ry, a. (as SORE], sore in mind ; 
pained at loss or disappointment; 
feeling regret ; feeling pity (for) ; 
of little worth or value. 

sort, n. (O.Fr., from L. sors, a lot), 
a kind of class; persons or 
things having the same qualities ; 
order or rank ; manner of being 
or acting ;—v., to arrange in 
lots; to put in order; (out) to 
select.—n., sop’tep, one who 
sorts letters, as in a post-office, 

sortie (sdr’té), n. [Fr., p-p. of sortir, 
to make a sally], a sudden attack 
from a besieged place. 

sot, n. (O.Fr. ?], a stupid, drunken 
fellow ; one who is always drink- 
ing.—a., sot’tish, having the 
nature of a sot; stupid through 
drink. 


sou (soo), n. [Fr., from L. solidus, a | 


eoin], a French copper coin, 
worth five centimes. 

sou’briquet. See SOBRIQUET. 

souchong (sooshong’), n. [Chinese, 
little sort], a fine kind of black 
tea. 

sough (siif, or sou, sooch), n. [A.5., 
imit.], a sighing or murmuring 
as of wind in trees ;—v., to sigh 
as the wind. 
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sought (savwt), past tense and p.p. of 
SEEK. 

soui (sdl), n. [A.S.], the seat of life 
and thought in man; energy ; 
spirit ; the leading spirit in any 
work, etc. ; a human being.— as., 
souled, having soul, chiefly in 
phrases high-souled, great-souled, 
ete. ; soul‘less, without soul or 
feeling ; spiritless ; mean. 

sound (1), a. [A.S., akin to SANE], 
unbroken; without a flaw ; 
healthy in mind or body ; deep, 
assleep ; free from error ; ortho- 
dox ; laid on with force. 

sound (2), n. [A.S., akin to Swim, 
that which one can swim across], 
a narrow part of the sea; 
the air-bladder of a fish. 

sound (3), n. [Fr., from L. sondre], 
that which can be heard ;—+v., to 
strike the ear ; to cause to sound ; 
to examine ; to test; to direct 
by a sound ; to signal ; to spread 
abroad. 

sound (4), v. [Fr. sonder, prob.from 
Seand. sund, SOUND (2)], to 
measure the depth of water; to 
try to find out a person’s 
thoughts; to examine with a 
probe ;—n., a long probe.—x., 
soun‘ding, act of finding depth ; 
(pl.) a part of the sea not too 
deep to be sounded. 

soup (scoop), n. [Fr., akin to sup], 
a food consisting of meat or vege- 
tables boiled in water, 

sour, a. [A.S.], having a sharp, 
bitter taste; not sweet; ill- 
natured ;—v., to grow or to 
make sour or ill-natured.—x., 
sour’ness, 

source (sdrs), n. [Fr., from L. sur- 
gére, to rise (see SURGE)], that 
from which anything rises or 
begins ; that which causes life ; 
origin ; author. 

sour-crout. See SAUERKRAUT. 

souse (sous), n. [Fr., from same 
root as saucr], pickle made with 
salt; that which is kept in 
pickle ;—v., to steep in pickle ; 
to plunge into ; to fall upon sud- 


denly; to wet through and 
through. 
south, n. [A.S.], the direction 


where the sun is at midday in 
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the Northern Hemisphere. — 
a., south-east’, half-way be- 
tween south and east ;—n., the 
south-east point.—as., south- 
eas’terly, from or toward the 
south-east ; Ssouth-eas‘tern, be- 
longing to the south-east ; south’ - 
erly (siith’érli), from or toward the 
south ;—adv., toward the south. 
—a., south’ern (suth’érn), per- 
taining to the south ; toward the 
south ;—2., one who lives in the 
south.—as., south’ernmost and 
south’most, farthest to the 
south;  south’ward, toward 
the south ; south-west’, south- 
wes'terly, etc.—n., south- 
wes'ter (or sow-wes’tér), a gale 
from the south-west ; a water- 
proof hat with a flap over the 
neck, 

south’ernwood, »., a shrubby, 
aromatic plant. 

souvenir’ (soovénér’), n. [Fr., from 
L. subveniré (SuB-, venire, to 
come)], something to keep a 
person from forgetting ; a keep - 
sake. 

sovereign (sov'érin), a. [Fr., from 
late L. superdnus (see SUPRA)], 
having the highest. power or posi- 
tion ; above all others ; belong- 
ing to a king or chief ruler ;—n., 
a king or a queen; a gold coin 
worth twenty shillings. — n., 
sovereignty (sov'rinti), the state 
of being sovereign; sovereign 
power ; supremacy. 

soviet (sdv'yet), n. [Russian], an 
assembly elected by all the people 
of a district in Russia for manag - 
ing the affairs of the district. 

sow (1), m. [A.8.], the female pig ; 
an oblong mass of melted metal 
(see PIG). 

Sow (2) (sd), v. [A.S.], to scatter 
seed on the ground ; to spread 
abroad ; to plant by seed.—p.p., 
sown and sowed. 

Soya (soi’ya), n. [Japanese], an 
edible bean grown in the Far 
East. 

spa, n., a spring of mineral water, 
so called from Spa, in Belgium ; 
a health resort with mineral 


springs. 
Space (spds), n. [O.Fr., from L. 


spar 

spatium], place or room; dis- 
tanee of place or time ;—v., to 
place things with spaces be- 
tween.—a., spa’cious (spd’shus), 
having plenty of space; very 
large, 

spade, n. [A.S.], an instrument for 
digging, having a broad fiat 
blade and a long handle ;—v., 
to dig with a spade. 

span (1), v. [A.S.], to stretch or 
bridge over; to measure with 
the fingers outstretched ;—n., 
the length between the point of 
the outstretched thumb and 
little finger; nine inches; the 
distance crossed by an arch, ete. ; 
a space of time ; a yoke of oxen 
or horses,—res. p., Spanning ; 
p.p., Spanned.—n., span’ner, 
an instrument for tightening 
serew nuts. 

span (2), past of SPIN. 

span‘drel, n. [etym. ?], the space 
between the curve of an arch and 
the rectangular frame around it, 

spangle (spdng’gl), n. [A.S. spang], 
a small piece of glittering metal ; 
anything that sparkles ;—v., to 
ornament with spangles; to 
sparkle, 

Spaniard (spdin’ydrd), n., a native 
of Spain.—a., Span‘ish, per- 
taining to Spain, its people, ete. ; 
—n., the language of Spain, 

spaniel (spdin’yeél), n. [Sp. espanol], 
a dog, with long thick hair and 
hanging ears, of Spanish breed. 

spank, v. [H., imit. 7], to strike 
with the open hand ; to walk or 
sail quickly.—n., span’ker, one 
who spanks ; a fore-and-aft sail ; 
a fleet horse. 

spar (1), . [ M.1., perhaps akin to 
SPEAR], any long, narrow piece 
of wood ; the cross-woods of a 
fence ; a mast, yard, etc., of a 
ship. 

spar (2), 7. [A.S.],a kind of mineral, 
flaky and shining.—a., spar’ry, 
consisting of or like spar. 

spar (3), v. [O.Fr. esparer], to 

strike with the spurs, as cocks 

do ; to fight with the fists in fun 
or in earnest; to quarrel in 

words ;—»., a fight.—pres. p., 

sparring ; p.p., sparred, 


2a 


SP 


sparable 


spar’able. See sparrow. 

spare, a. [A.S.], small in quantity ; 
thin ; over and above what is 
needed ; kept for future use ;— 
v., to use in small quantities ; to 
do without ; to show mercy to ; 
to lay up for future use.—n., 
Spare’ness, leanness ; thinness. 
—a., sparing, using little ; 
frugal; saving.—adv., spiir’- 
ingly.—n., spar’ingness. 

spark, n. [A.S.], a small particle of 
fire ; any small sparkling body ; 
that which can be kindled into 
life or action; a gay young 
fellow. 

spar’kle, n., a little spark; a 
gleam ; brightness ;—v., to give 
out sparks ; to shine ; (of drink) 
to send up small bubbles. 

sparrow (spiir’d), n. [A.S.], a 
small, brown, chirping bird.— 
ns., Spar’row-bill and spap’- 
able, a small nail in soles of 
boots and shoes (so called from 
its shape); spar’row-hawk, a 
small hawk which preys upon 
sparrows, etc. 

sparse, a. [L. spargére, to scatter], 
thinly scattered ; scanty; rare. 
—s., Sparse’ness and spapr’- 
sity.—adv., sparse’ly. 

Spar’tan, a., pertaining to ancient 
Sparta; courageous; able to 
endure ;—2., a native of Sparta ; 
a brave person. 

spasm, 7. [I'r., from Gk. spasmos], 
a sudden, violent, and involun- 
tary contraction of the muscles ; 
@ paroxysm; a sudden effort 
soon over.—as., spasmod’ic 
(also spasmod’ieal), pertaining 
to spasms; acting by fits and 


starts. 

spastic, suffering from muscular 
spasms due to faulty nervous 
control.—adv., spasmod ‘ically. 

spate, n. [etym. ?], a river flood. 

spats, n. pl. [from SPATTER-dashes], 
short gaiters. 

spatter, v. [from spat, to spit], to 
scatter moisture ; to cover with 
spots of mud ; to speak ill of, 

spav'in, n. [O.F'r. esparvain, akin 
to root of SPARROW], a swelling of 
the joints of a horse’s leg.—a., 
Spav‘ined, ill with spavin. 
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spawn, vn. [O.Fr., espandre, from 
L. expandére, to EXPAND], the 
eggs of fish or frogs; offspring ; 
—v., to lay eggs as fish do; to 
bring forth.—n., spaw’ner, a 
female fish. 
speak, v. [A.S.], to utter words ; 
to make thought known by 
words ; to make a speech; to 
make mention.—past, spoke or 
spake; p.p., spo’ken.— ns., 
spea’ker, one who speaks; 
Speaker, the chairman of the 
House of Commons ; spea’ker- 
ship ; spea’king-trumpet, an 
instrument for carrying the voice 
to a great distance. 
spear, n. [A.S., akin to SPAR (1)], a 
long shaft pointed with iron, used 
in fighting, hunting, or in catch- 
ing fish ;—v., to kill with a spear. 
—ns., Spear’man, one armed 
with a spear ; spearmint, mint 
with spear-shaped leaves. 
special (spesh’dl), a. [L. specidlis 
(species, a kind)], of a particular 
kind; differing from others ; 
out of the common ; fitted for 
a particular purpose ; belonging 
to one only.—adv., specially, in 
a special way ; most of all; in 
a high degree.—v., specialize, 
to attend to special points ; to 
fit for special use.—ns., special- 
ism, devotion to a special branch; 
specialist, one skilled in some 
special branch of knowledge ; 
speciality (speshidl’iti) and spe- 
cialty (spesh‘dlti), that in which 
@ man is highly skilled ; a special 
product; species (spé’shéz), a 
number of things which have the 
same nature or characteristics ; 
animals or plants classified by 
qualities which they have in 
common; a subdivision of a 
genus ; speele (spé’shé), coined 
money, as distinct from bank 
notes.—v., specify (spes’ifi), to 
make particular mention of ; to 
point out clearly ; to give details. 
—n., specific, a medicine of 
special use in a special disease ; 
—d., marking a species ; point- 
ing out clearly ; giving details.— 
n., Specifica’tion, a written 
statement giving details. 


specimen 


specimen (spes’imén), n. [L., from 
specere, to look], a part to show 
the nature of the whole; a 
sample ; a pattern. 

specious (spé’shis), a. [I'r., from 
L. specidsus], fair to see ; seom- 
ingly worthy, esp. at first sight ; 
plausible.—n., spe’ciousness. 

speck, n. [A.S.], a small spot; a 
blemish ; a stain; a very small 
bit ;—v., to mark with spots. 

speck’le, n., a little speck or spot 
of a different colour ;—v., to 
mark with small spots.—da., 


speck’led, spotted. 
spec’tacle, n. (Fr., from L. spec- 
tdculum, a show], something 


seen ; a great show ; a remark- 
able sight; (pl.) glasses in a 
frame to help weak sight.—da., 
spectace’ilar, grand ; showy. 

specta’tor, n. [L., from spectdre, 
to look on], one who looks on. 

spec’tre (spek’iér), n. [O.Fr., from 
L. spectrum, a vision], a spirit 
become visible; a ghost.—a., 
spece’tral, pertaining to or like a 
spectre ; ghostly ; made by the 
spectrum.—zs., spee’trum, the 
colours of a ray of light separated 
by means of a prism; (pl.) 
spee’tra ; spec’troscope, an 
instrument for separating and 
examining the colours of a ray 
of light. 

spec’ilate, v. [L. speculdtus (specu- 
lari, to observe)], to turn a matter 
over in the mind ; to buy in hope 
of selling at a high profit.—wns., 
specila ‘tion, act of speculating ; 
a mental view in search of truth ; 
a buying in the hope of selling at 


a profit ; spece’ilator.—c., 
spece’iilative, in the habit of 
speculating ; pertaining to or 


formed by speculation. 

spee’dlum, n. (L., a mirror (spec- 
ere, to look)], a mirror of polished 
metal for e parts of the 
body ; (pl.)spee’tila.—a., spec’- 
tilar, pertaining to a speculum ; 
like a mirror. 

speech, n. [A.S., from sPEAK], 
power of speaking ; the use of 
words to express thought ; words 
used in speaking; an address ; 
an oration; language. 
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sperm 
speech’less, dumb ; 
n., Speech’lessness. 
speed, n. [A.S.], quickness of 
motion; progress; success ; 
amount of motion in a given 
time ;—v., to move or cause to 
move quickly ; to make haste ; 
to make or become successful ; 
to wish success to.—past and 
p.p., sped.—a., spee’dy, quick, 
swift ; rapid.—n., spee’diness, 
—adv., spee’dily. 
speedometer, n. [SPEED + METER], 
an instrument for measuring the 
speed of a bicycle, motor car, etc. 
spell (1), ». [A.S. spelian, to act for 
another], a turn (of work); a 
short space of time. 
spell (2), n. [A.8., a story], words 
supposed to have a magic power ; 
a  charm.—a., spell’bound, 
bound by a spell ; fascinated. 
spell (3) v., to tell or write the 
letters of a word ; (out) to read 
slowly and with difficulty.—past 
and p.p., spelled or spelt (1).— 
ns., spell'ing, act of saying or 
writing the letters of a word ; 
spell’ing-bee, a spelling match ; 
spell’ing-book, a book for teach- 
ing spelling. 
spelt (2), ». [A.S.], a kind of grain. 
epee py n. [Du., akin to PEWTER], 
zine. 
spen’cer, n., a short knitted jacket, 
named from Harl Spencer; a 
fore-and-aft sail behind the fore 
or the main mast. 
spend, v. [A.8., from late L. dis- 
pendeére, to DISPENSE), to pay out 
money for goods, etc., to lay out 
or use; to wear out by using ; 
to pass, as time.—past and p.p., 
spent.—»., spend’thrift, one 
who spends money foolishly. 
Spenser’ian, «a., pertaining to 
Edmund Spenser, or 
stanza in the Faerie Queen. 
sperm, n. [Fr., from L. sperma, 
seed], animal seed; eggs of fish 
or frogs; spawn.—da., sper- 
mat’ie.—ns., sperm’-oil, oil 
got from the sperm-whale ; 
Sperm’-whale, a kind of whale 
from which sperm-oil and sper- 
maceti are got; spermace’ti 
[L. cétus, a whale], fat from the 


silent. — 


spew 


sperm-whale, used 
candies, etc. 

spew (spa), v. [A.S.], to vomit ; 
to cast forth with disgust. 

sphagnum (sfag’num), n. [Gk. 
sphagnos, a moss], kinds of moss 
found in marshy places, used for 
packing or dressing wounds. 

sphere (sfér), n. [Fr., from L. | 
sphaera, Gk. sphaira, a ball], a 
round body every point of whose 
surface is equally distant from 
the centre; a globe; the extent 
of a person’s work or in fluence ; 
—v., to put ina sphere ; to make 
perfectly round.—as., sphér’ic 
and sphér‘ical.—ns., sphéric’- 
ity (sferis‘iti), state of being 
spherical; sphér’oid, some- 
thing nearly but not quite a 
sphere.—a., sphéroi‘dal. 

sphinx (sfinr), n. [L., from Gk.1, 
a fabulous monster with the body 
of a lioness and the head of @ 
woman, supposed to devour all 
who were unable to answer its 
riddles ; a stone statue of this 
in Egypt ; an inscrutable person. 

spice, n. (Fr., from L. SPECIES], a 
vegetable product with a strong 
aromatic taste, used for season- 
ing; a trace ;—v., to season 
with spice.—n., spi’eery, the! 
whole class of spices; place 
where spices are kept. — @., 
spi‘ey, full of spice; witty ; 
fragrant ; pungent ; smart, racy, 
—n., Spi’einess. 

spick and span, a. [SPIKE AND 
SPOON], neat, smart, and new. 

spider, n. [A.S. spiniher (see 
SPIN)], an eight-legged insect- 
like animal which spins a web 
to catch flies. 

spig’ot, n. [Provencal espigot, from 
L. spica, spike], a pin or plug for 
stopping the outlet of a cask. 

spike, n. (Scand. ?, akin to SPOKE 
(1)), a big nail; an ear of corn ; 
—v., to pierce with a spike ; to 
plant with spikes; to drive a 
nail into the touch-hole of a 
cannon.—n., spikelet, a small 
spike.—a., spi’‘ky, full of spikes ; 
like a spike. 

spikenard (spik’nard), n. [O.Fr., 
from L. spica nardi], a sweet- 


in making | 
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smelling oil from the nard plant, 
which bears spikelike flowers. 

spile, n. [E., akin to spre], a pin 
to stop a hole ; a bung; a pile. 

spill (1), ». letym. ?], a thin piece 
of wood or twisted paper used 
for lighting candles, etc. 

spill (2), v. [A.S., to destroy], to 
allow to run out, as water, etc. ; 
to pour out ; to be wasted. 

spin, v. [A.S., akin to span], to 
draw out and twist into threads ; 
to whirl round; (out) to draw 
out to a great length; to pro- 
long.—pres. p., Spinning ; past 
span or spun ; p.p., spun.—ns., 
spin’ner, one who spins; a 
long-legged insect ; spin’neret, 
that part of a spider’s body by 
means of which it spins its thread ; 
spin’nery. 

spinach (spin’dch), n. (O.Fr., from 
Pers. ?], a vegetable with leaves 
used for food. 

spin’dle, n. [A.S.], the rod on 
which the thread is twisted and 
rolled in spinning ; a measure 
of yarn ; a pin round which any- 
thing turns ; an axis ; a shaft. 

spin‘drift, n. {ctym. ?], fine spray 
blown along the surface of water. 

spine, n. (O.Fr., from L. spina), a 
thorn ; something sharp-pointed ; 
the backbone.—as., spi’nal, per- 
taining to the backbone; spi’- 
nose, spi’nous, and spi’ny, like 
a@ spine ; thorny. 

spinet’ (or spin’et), n. [Fr., from 
L. spina, SPINE], an old-fashioned 
piano (so called because its 
strings were struck with pointed 
quills). 

spin‘ney, n. [SPINE], a small wood 
or thicket. 

spin’ster, n. [A.S., one who spins], 
an unmarried woman. 

spir‘acle, n. [L. spirdeulum (spi- 
rdre, to breathe)], the hole 
through which whales,  etc., 
breathe ; any small passage for 
air. 

spire (1), n. [A.S., a reed-stalk], a 
stalk or blade; something tall 
and tapering to a point; a 
steeple.—as., spir’al, like a 
spire ; spir’y, having spires. 

spire (2), n. [L. spira, a coil], any- 
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thing twisted; the thread of a)splay, v. [a contraction of DISPLAY], 


screw; a curl.—a., spir‘al, 
winding like the thread of a 
screw ;—2., & curve so winding. 
adv., spir’ally. 

spir’it, n. [O.Fr., from L. spiritus], 
the breath or life of man; the 
part of man which lives and 
knows ; a ghost ; one who takes 
a leading part; state of mind ; 
real meaning ; mental vigour ; 
distilled liquid ; alcohol; (usu. 
pl.) strong drink ;—v., to carry 
off secretly.—as., | spir’ited, 
lively ; animated ;. spir‘itless, 
without life or spirit; dull; 
dejected ; spir’itial, of the 
nature of spirit ; pure in heart ; 
pertaining to divine or sacred 
things ; relating to the after life ; 
—n., a traditional American 
Negro hymn.—»v., spir’itialize, 
to make spiritual ; to make pure 
in heart; to give a_ spiritual 
meaning to.—ns., spir’itdalism, 
the belief that spirits send 
messages to the living through 
mediums; spir‘itialist, one 
who believes in spiritualism ; 
spir'itial’ity, state of being 
spiritual ; purity of heart.—a., 
spir’ithous, containing alcohol 
or spirit, 

spirit. See spur. 

spit (1), n. [A.S.], a pointed piece 
of iron on which meat is roasted ; 
—v., to put on a spit ; to pierce 
with a spit.—pres. p., spitting ; 
p.p., Spitted. 

spit (2), v. [A.S.], to cast out of the 
mouth.—pres. p. spitting ; p.p., 
spit ; past, spat.—ns., spit’tle, 
that which is spit out ; the fluid 
in the mouth; saliva; spit- 
toon’, a vessel for spitting into. 

spite, n. [for prsPirE], ill-feeling, 
ill-will, or hatred ;—v., to vex ; 
to annoy; to thwart,—a., 
spite’ful, full of spite ; desiring 
to vex.—%., spite’ fulness, 

splash, v. [Fr., imit.], to dash 
water about; to dabble in 
water ;—n., water or mud dashed 
about.—»., splash’board, a 
board on a vehicle to protect the 
occupants from mud.—a., 
splash’y, wet and muddy. 


to slope or slant, to put out of 
joint ;—a., turned outwards, as 
in splay-foot ;—n., a slope: or 
bevel on the sides of a door or 
a window. 

spleen, ». [L. and Gk. splén], a soft 
gland near the stomach, . once 
supposed to be the seat of anger 
and melancholy ;, ill-nature ; bad 
temper ; lowness of spirits.—n., 
splenet’ic, one affected with 
spleen ;—a. (and splenet’ical), 
bad-tempered ; low in spirits. 

splen’dent, a. [L.. splendére, to 
shine], shining ; lustrous. 

splen‘did, a. [L. splendidus), shin- 
ing brightly ; having a grand 
appearance ; very famous.—n., 
splendour (splen‘dér),: bright- 
ness ; grandeur ; show. 

splice, v. [ Du. splilsen, from root of 
SPLIT], to join two ends of a rope 
by weaving the strands together ; 
to join pieces of wood or of metal 
by overlapping the ends j——n., & 
joint made by splicing. 

splint, n. [Du.], a piece of wood 
split off; a thin piece used to 
bind a broken limb ;—v., to 
bind with splints.—n., splin’ter, 
a small piece split off ;—v., to 
split into long, thin pieces; to 
splint ; to bind up. 

split, v. [Du.], to divide from end 
to end; to burst asunder; to 
dash to pieces ; to separate ;— 
n., a crack or rent; a breach 
in a political party, etc.—pres. 
p., splitting ; past and p.p., 
split. 

splurge, n., an ostentatious display. 

splut’ter, v. [imit.], to talk indis- 
tinctly ; to stammer;—n, a 
confused noise. 

spoil, v. [Fr., from L. spolium, 
booty], to make useless ; to in- 
jure ; to destroy ; to take from 
by foree ;—n., that which is 
taken by force.—past and p.p., 
spoilt or spoiled. 

spoke (1), ». [A.S., akin to SPIKE], 
one of the rays of a wheel from 
the nave to the rim; a step of 
a ladder.—n., spoke’-Shave, a 
tool for smoothing spokes, ete. 

spoke (2), past tense of SPEAK. 


Spokes’man, 7. [SPOKE (2)], one 
who speaks on behalf of others ; 
an advocate. 

spolia’tion, n. [L. spolidre, to 
SPOIL], the act of plundering. 

spon’dee, n. [ Gk. spondé, a drink- 
offering], a measure in poetry of 
two long syllables marked —-, 
first used in songs accompanying 
drink-offerings.—a., spondi#‘ic, 
pertaining to or consisting of 
spondees. 

sponge (spinj), n. [A.S., from L. 
spongia], the skeleton of a sea- 
animal used to suck up water ; 
a mop for cleaning out a cannon ; 
dough ; a light cake ; a hanger- 
on ;—v., to wipe with a sponge ; 
to gain in a mean way.—a., 
spongy, like a sponge ; wet and 
soft. 

spon’sor, n. [L. spondére, to pro- 
mise], one who promises for 
another ; a surety ; a godfather 
or godmother, 

sponta’neous, a. [L. sponte, of 
one’s own accord], of one’s own 
free will; unforced ; without a 
visible cause.—zs., spontane’ity 
and spont&’neousness, state of 
being spontaneous. 

spool, ». [Du.], a reel for thread ; 
—v., to wind upon a spool, 

spoon, n. [A.S., a chip], a small, 
shallow bowl with a handle, used 
in preparing or taking food ;— 
v., to use a spoon.—n., Spoon’- 
bill, a long-legged bird having a 
bill like a spoon.—a., spoo’ny, 
soft or silly; too fond.—wx., 
spoon’ ful, a small quantity ; as 
much as a spoon can hold. 

spoor, n. [Du.], marks made by 
the feet ; trail ; trace. 

sporad’‘ie, a. [Gk. sporadikos 
(speirein, to sow)], happening 
only here and there. 

spore, n. [Gk. sporos, a seed], a 
minute seed of ferns and other 
non- flowering plants. 

spor’ran, 7. [Gael., a purse], the 
leather purse or pouch worn in 
front of a kilt. 

sport, mn. {a contraction of DIS- 
PORT], a making of fun; that 
which makes mirth; an object 
of mirth ; racing, hunting, fish- 
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ing, and the like ; an abnormal 
form of a plant or animal; (pl.) 
athletic games ;—v., to make 
merry ; to have fun; to take 
part in racing, ete.—as., sport’- 
ful, merry ; frolicsome ; spor’- 
ting and spor’tive, pertaining 
to or fond of sports.—x., sports’- 
man, one who is fond of sport ; 
one who takes life as a game and 
faces whatever it brings with 
equanimity. 

spot, n. [M.E., akin to spout], a 
dirty mark; a stain; a small 
part of different colour ; a place; 
—v., to make dirty marks; to 
cover with spots; to detect.— 
pres. p., spotting; p.p., spotted. 
—as., spotless, without a spot ; 
pure ; innocent; spot’ted and 
spot’ty, covered with spots. 

spouse (spouz), n. [Fr., from L. 
sponsus (spondére, to promise)], 
husband or wife.—a., spou’sal, 
pertaining to a spouse or to 
marriage ; espousal. 

spout, v. [ M.E., from sprout ?], to 
flow out with force ; to speak 
much ;—2., the end of a pipe or 
the mouth of a vessel; a pipe 
for rain water ; a jet of water.— 
n., Spou’ter, a great talker. 

sprain; v. [O.Fr. espreindre, from 
L. exprimére (EX-, premere, to 
PRESS)], to twist or wrench the 
muscles ;—x., injury caused in 
this way. 

sprang, v., past tense of SPRING. 

sprat, n. [A.S.], a small fish some- 
what like a herring. 

sprawl, v. [A.S.], sit or lie with the 
limbs spread ungracefully. 

spray (1), ». [K., from Teut.], par- 
ticles of water, etc., driven by the 
wind ;—v., to blow spray upon. 

spray (2), n. [A.S.], a small branch 
with leaves or blossoms. 

spread (spred), v. [A.S8.], to open 
out ; to scatter ; to form into a 
broad surface; to pass from 
one to another.—past and p.p., 
spread.—n., spread’-eagle, an 
eagle with outstretched wings ; 
with the arms and legs spread out. 
—a., boastful ; bombastic. 

spree, n. [etym. ?], a bit of fun ; 
a drinking frolic, 


sprig 
sprig, n. [etym. ?], 


twig ; a small nail. 

spright/ly (sprit’li), a. 
SPRITE], full of life; 
alert. 

spring, v. [A.S.], to move quickly 
and suddenly ; to leap from the 
ground ; to come up from be- 
neath the ground; to result ; 
to appear ; to be descended ; to 
cause to explode ; to overstrain ; 
(back) to rebound ;—n., a quick 
and sudden motion; a leap; a 
source ; upflow of water; elas- 
tie force ; an elastic body used 
to produce or to regulate force ; 
the first season of the year.— 
past, sprung or sprang 3 7.p., 
sprung.—n., springe (sprinj), a 
spring noose for snaring animals ; 
—wv., to catch in a snare.—wn., 
spring’ -tide [see TIDE], the high- 
est tide (opposed to NEAP-TIDE). 
—a., spring’y, pertaining to or 
like a spring; full of springs ; 
elastic.—n., spring‘iness. 

sprinkle (sprinkl), v. [A.S., same 
root as SPRING], to scatter in 
small drops; to cover slightly, 
as with dust ;—n. (and sprink- 
ling), act of sprinkling ; a thin 
layer; a small and scattered 
number. 

sprite, n. (O.Fr., from L. spiritus, 
breath), a spirit ; an elf. 

sprout, v. (A.S., akin to spout and 
SPURT], to begin to grow; to 
bud ;—”., a bud ; a young shoot. 

spruce (sproos), a. (Fr. pruce, from 
Ger. Preussen, Prussia ?], neat or 
smart.—n., Sppuce or spruce’- 
fir, a fir the sprouts of which were 
used in flavouring spruce -beer. 

spruce’-beer, 7. [for Ger. sprossen 
bier, beer of sprouts], beer flav - 
oured with sprouts of fir. 

sprung, v.,.past tense and p.p. of 
SPRING. 

spry, a. [7], lively, smart, brisk. 

spume, n. [L. spima), froth ; 
foam ;—v., to throw up spume. 
—as., Spu’mous and spu’my, 
foamy ; frothy. 

spun, v., past tense and p.p. of SPIN. 

spunk, 2. [Ir., akin to sPoNnGE], 
energy of spirit ; courage. 

spur, n. [A.8.], a spike or spiked 


a shoot or 
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active ; 
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wheel attached to a rider’s boot 
for urging on his horse; any- 
thing that urges on ; a projection 
on the leg of a cock or the base 
ofa flower ; a range of mountains 
at an angle with a larger one ;— 
v., to prick witha spur ; to urge ; 
to go forward with great haste.— 
pres. P., spurring ; DP-D., 
spurred.—as., spurred hav- 
ing a spur; spur’ring, using 
spurs; riding at great speed.— 
”., Spupr’-wheel, a wheel with 
teeth round its rim. 

spurge (spérj), n. [O.Fr. espurge, 
from lL. expurgdre, to EXPUR- 
GATE], a plant with a hot, milky 
juice, used as a medicine. 

spir‘ious, a. [L. spurius, not 
genuine], not of the right kind ; 
not what it seems to be; coun- 
terfeit. 

spurn, v. [A.S., from root of sPuR], 
to drive away, as with the foot ; 
to treat with contempt ;—x., 
scornful treatment. 

spurt and spirt, vs. [A.S. spryttan, 
akin to sprout], to flow out in a 
sudden stream ; to gush out with 
force ;—n., a sudden flow from 
a tube or an opening ; a strong 
and short-lived effort ;—v., to 
make a strong and sudden effort. 

sput'ter, v. [ireq. of spout], to 
scatter drops of spittle; to 
throw off drops with noise ; to 
speak quickly and indistinctly ; 
—mn., drops thrown off; rapid 
speaking. 

spy, v. [O.Fr. espie (L. spectre, to 
see)], to get sight of ; to see at 
a distance; to watch what is 
going on ;—n., one who watches 
and reports what others are 
doing ; a person sent to find 
out the strength, ete, of an 
enemy ; an informer.—wn., spy’- 
glass, a glass for spying; a 
small telescope. 

squab (skwob), a. [Seand. ?], fat 
and short, squat; without 
feathers ;—m., an unfeathered 
pigeon ; a short, fat person; a 
stuffed cushion or sofa. 

squab’ble (skwob’l), v. (Scand. ?], 
to contend noisily ; to wrangle ; 
—n, & noisy quarrel. 
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squad (skwod), n. [Fr.. from It.) squeal, 2 (Seand., for squeakle], 


squadra, SQUARE], a number of 
men at drill; a small party of 
men at work, 

Squadron (skwod’ron), n. [O.Fr., 
from root of squaD], a band of 
horse soldiers of two troops, from 
120 to 200 men; part of a fleet 
commanded by a flag-officer. 

Squalid (skwol’id), a [L. squdli- 
dus], very dirty and mean.—uns., 
squalor and squal’idness, 

squall (skwawl), v. [Scand.], to ery 
out loudly; to scream as a 
child ;—n., a loud cry ; a strong 
blast of wind or rain.—a., 
squal’ly, gusty ; blustering. 

Squander (skwon’dér), v. [etym. ?], 
to spend heedlessly ; to disperse 
or waste, 

Square, a. [O.Fr. esquarre, from 
late L. (Bx-, quadrdre, akin to 
quatuor, four)], haying four equal 
sides and four right angles ; 
forming a right angle; rightly 
fitted ; giving equal justice ; 
fair; leaving no balance ;—n., 
@ square figure; a four-sided 
space with houses on all sides ; 
an instrument for testing right 
angles ; a body of soldiers in a 
square ; the product of a num- 
ber multiplied by itself ;—v., to 
make like a square ; to put right 
or even; to multiply a number 
by itself ; to agree exactly. 

Squash (skwosh), v. [O.Fr. esqua- 
cher (Ex-, L. cdgére, to drive)], to 
erush into a flattened mass; to 
squeeze to pulp ;—n., anything 
soft and easily pressed; unripe 
fruit; a sudden, heavy fall; 
game played with rackets and 
soft ball. 

Squat (skwot), v. [O.Fr., from root 
of SQUASH], to sit on the crossed 
legs ; to sit close to the ground : 
to settle on land without legal 
right ;—a., sitting close to tho 
ground; short and thick.— 
pre. p., squatting; ».p., 


squatted.—_., squat’ter, one 
who settles on land withouta title. 
squaw, n. [N. Amer. Ind.], a North 
American Indian woman. 
squeak, v. [imit.], to utter a short, 
cry. 


sharp, shrill 


to utter a shrill, long-continued 
cry ;—., @ long, shrill ery. 

squea’mish, a. [ M.E. skweymous, 
from O.I'r. escoymous], easily 
made sick; too nice; easily 
offended.—n., squea’mishness. 

Squeeze, v. [A.S. ewisan], to press 
tightly ; to crush small; to 
make one’s way, as through a 
crowd ;—»., act. or result of 
squeezing. 

squib, ». [etym.?], a paper tube 
filled with gunpowder, and 
thrown burning into the air; 
a small firework; a witty or 
sarcastic saying. 

squill, n. [l. and Gk. squilla, a 
sea-leek], a plant of the onion 
kind, used in medicine, 

squint, v. [etym.?], to have the 
eyes at different angles : to look 
sideways ;—a., not straight ;— 
n., & crooked look; a slight 
glance. 

squire, n., a form of ESQUIRE. 

squirm, ¥v. [imit.], to wriggle in 
discomfort. 

squirrel, n. [O.Fr., from late L. 
sctrellus, Gk. skiowros (skia, a 
shadow ; oura, a tail)], a small 
animal with a bushy tail, in- 
habiting trees, 

squirt, v. [E., akin to ware], to 
force a liquid from a narrow 
pipe ;~—n., an instrument for so 
doing ; a syringe. 

stab, v. [M.E.], to pierce with a 
sharp point; to wound or kill 
with a sword, etc. ; to hurt by 
falsehood or slander :—»., a 
wound from a pointed weapon. 
—pres. p., stabbing; p.p., 
stabbed. 

sta’ble (1), a. [0.Fri, from L. sta- 
bilis (stare, to stand)], standing 
firmly ; not easily moved ; last- 
ing.—s., Aang ts and sta’ble- 
ness, power of standing.—v., 
stabilize, 

stable (2), n. [O.Fr., from L. 
stabulum), a shelter for horses or 
eattle ;—v., to put into a stable. 
—n., Sta’bling, room to lodge 
horses or cattle. 

staccato (stakat’o), a. (It. staccare, 
to separate], with each note sung 


or played in a distinct, pointed 
manner (opposed to LEGATO). 

stack, n. [Scand.], a pile of wood, 
hay, or straw; a tall chimney 
or a block of chimneys ;—+v., to 
heap up. 

sta/dium, n. [Gk. stadion], a race- 
course; a Greek measure of 
606} feet ; a sports ground ; pl. 
sta‘dia. 


staff, nm. [A.S.], a long, narrow 
Piece of wood; a walking-stick ; 
a rod of office ; the handle of an 
instrument ; the pole of a flag ; 
@ body of assistants (pl. staffs) ; 
the lines in music on which the 
notes are written (pl., staves). 

stag, n. [A.S.], the male red deer. 

stage (stdj), n. [O.Fr. estage, a 
storey, from Low L. staticum (L. 
stdre, to stand)], a platform for 
actors or orators ; a theatre; a 
platform for workmen ; resting- 
place ; the distance between two 
resting-places ; a marked amount 
or period.—ns., stage’-coach, a 
coach that carries passengers 
from one stage to another ; stage- 
play, a play performed on a stage 
or in a theatre ; stage’-player ; 
staging (sidjing), a stage for 
workmen when building. 

stag’ger, v. [Scand.], to walk un- 
steadily ; to reel from side to 
side ; to cause to doubt ;—n., an 
unsteady movement; a reeling 
from side to side ; (pl.) a disease 
of horses, etc. 

stag’nant, a. [L. stagndre, to cease 
to flow], (water) standing still ; 
impure from not flowing; dull 
from want of use.—v., stag’nate, 
to cease to flow ; to become foul 
from want of motion; to vege- 
tate; to rust.—ns., stagna’- 
tion and stag’nancy. 

staid, a. (stay, -ED], quiet and 
regular in habits. 

stain, v. [formerly distain, from 
O.Fr. desteindre (pDis-, teindre ; 
tingére, to TINGE)], to make a dirty 
mark upon ; to soil ;—n., a dirty 
mark ; di .—d., Stain’less, 
without stain; pure; spotless ; 
(steel) that doesn’t rust. 

stair, n. [A.S.], a number of steps 
one above another; one of the 
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stamp 
steps.—n., Stair’ease, a flight of 
stairs. 


stake, n. [A.S., akin to sTACK], a 
piece of wood driven into the 
ground; the post at which 
martyrs were burnt ; something 
risked ;—v., to support with 
stakes ; to risk. 

stal’actite, n. (Gk. stalaktos, a 
drop], a stalk of lime hanging 
from the roof of a limestone cave, 
formed by dripping water.—n., 
stal’agmite, a similar stalk rising 
from the ground. 

stale, a. [O.Fr., from root of 
STALL], not fresh ; worn out by 
use.—., Stale’ness, 

stalk (1) (stawk), n. [M.E., from 
A.S. stala), the stem of a plant ; 
anything like a stem. 

stalk (2) (stawk), v. [A.S.], to walk 
with long steps; to stride; to 
approach (game) in a stealthy 
manner. 

stall (stawl), n. [A.S.], a compart- 
ment in a stable for cattle or 
horses ; a table on which things 
are set for sale; a seat in the 
theatre on the ground floor ;— 
v., to put or keep in a stall ; (of 
an aeroplane) to go out of control 
from loss of speed. 

stallion (stdl’ydn), n. (Fr.], a male 
horse for breeding purposes. 

stal’wart (sfawl’-), a. [A.S., roots 
of STALL and worrTs), strong ; 
brave ; manly ; sturdy. 

sta’men, n. [L., a thread] (pl., sta’- 
mens), one of the thread-like 
stalks forming the male organs 
of a flower, 

stam‘ina, n. [L. stamen, pl. stam- 
ina], strength ; endurance. 

stam’mer, v. [A.S., from root sta, 
to sTAND], to hesitate in speak- 
ing ;—n., a hesitation in speak- 
ing ; a defect in speech. 

stamp, v. [A.S.], to strike the 
ground with the foot; to make 
a mark on; to fix deeply; to 
crush to a powder ;—n., an in- 
strument for stamping or cutting 
material ; a mark made with a 
stamp ; character or value; a 
heavy hammer for crushing ; an 
official mark indicating payment 
of some account ; adhesive label 


stampede 


with design, for placing on letters 
and documents to show that 
postal or other fee has been paid. 


stampede (sitimpéd’), n. [Sp. 
estampido, from estempar, to 
STAMP], a rush of frightened 


eattle ; panic. 

stance, n. [O.Fr. estance, from L. 
sidre, to stand], standing room ; 
site ; position taken up for play- 
ing a stroke in golf, cricket, etc. 

stanch (sianch) or staunch 
(stawnch), v. [Fr., from late L. 
stancare, aS STAGNATE], to stop 
a flow ;—a., stout and strong ; 
firm in character. 

stanchion (s/an’shdn), n. [O.Fr., 
from L., as STANCE], a prop or 
support ; an iron bar in front 
of a window or a stall. 

stand, v. [A.S.], to be in an upright 
position ; to be on one’s feet; 
to cease from moving ; to remain 
firm or in the same place ; to be 
of a certain height ; to be situ- 
ated on ; to bear or endure; to 
hold a certain course, as a ship. 
—past and p.p., stood.—ws., 
stand, the place on which one 
stands ; a raised platform for 
viewing races, ete.; a stall: 
stan’dard, something set or 
fixed ; a rule or measure ; a flag 
as a symbol of royalty, regiment, 
ete. ; a pole with a flag ; an up- 
right support ;—a., according to 
rule ; having a fixed value.—a., 
stan’ding, erect or on foot ; 
fixed by rule or law; likely to 
last; not flowing; not cut 
down ;—n., continuance ; right 
to be heard ; rank and place ; 
—n., Stand’-pipe, a tower-like 
pipe at a reservoir or other 
source of water. 

stank, v., past tense of STINK. 

stan’nary, a. [L. stannum, tin], 
relating to tin mines, ete. ;—n., 
a tin mine. 

stan’za, n. [It., as STANCE], a divi- 
sion of a poem ; a verse. 

sta’ple (1), n. [A.S.], a loop of metal 
into which a pin or bolt fastens, 
or for holding wire in place. 

sta’ple (2), n. [O.Fr., akin to 
above], an established mart or 
market; the chief trade of a 
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district ; fibre of unmanufac- 
tured wool, cotton, etc.; raw 
material ;—a., important in the 
markets ; made in large quan- 
tities ; principal or chief.—n., 
sta’pler, one who classifies fibres. 

star, n. [A.S.], one of the self- 
luminous heavenly bodies; an 
ornament in the shape of a star ; 
a mark in printing (*) ; a famous 
performer ;—v., to adorn with 
stars ; to shine like a star.—pres. 
p., Starring ; p.p., starred.— 
ns., Star’-fish, a star-shaped sea- 
animal; star’-gazer, one who 
gazes at or reads the stars; a 
dreamer ; star’light.—as.,star’- 
less, without a star; star’ry, 
full of stars; arranged like the 
rays of a star. 

star’board, n. [A.S., akin to 
STEER], the right side of a ship 
looking towards the bow (oppo- 
site of LARBOARD, now PORT). 

starch, n. [A.S., akin to sTARK], a 
white substance which, when 
mixed with water, stiffens linen, 
etc.; the carbohydrate con- 
stituent of food ;—»., to stiffen 
with  starch.—as., starched, 
stiffened with starch ; stiff in 
manner ; Star’chy, like starch ; 
stiff in manner. 

stare, v. [A.S.], to look with the 
eyes wide open; to look right 
in one’s face ;—wn., a fixed look. 

stark, a. [A.S. stearc], stiff; 
strong; downright; — adv., 
quite ; entirely. 

star’ling, n. [A.S. ster, -LING], a 
small bird of dark, glossy 
speckled plumage, which can be 
taught to whistle, ete. 

start, v. [E., from Teut.], to move 
suddenly ; to get or givea sudden 
fright ; to rouse; to begin; to 
set in motion; to set out; to 
spring out suddenly ;—n., a 
sudden leap or motion ; a sudden 
alarm ; a beginning ; a setting 
in motion; a setting out. 

startle (siar’il), v. [freq. of START], 
to give a person a sudden fright ; 
—n., a sudden fright or surprise. 
—a., startling, alarming. 

starve (starv), v. [A.S.], to kill or 
die by hunger or cold ; to be in 


state 


great want.—n., starva’tion, 
state of being starved. —a., 
starveling (starv‘ling), thin and 
weak from want ;—2., a half- 
starved animal ; a weakly plant. 

state, n. [O.Fr., from L. stratus], 
the condition in which a person 
ora thing is ; place or surround- 
ings; rank or position; great 
show ; a country with laws and 
a@ government ;—v., to give an 
account of.—as., stat’ed, fixed ; 
happening at regular times ; 
state'ly, showing great rank or 
state; of noble appearance.— 
ns., State’ment, that which is 
told; an account; a narrative ; 
a report; state’liness, stately 
appearance; dignity; state’- 
room, a splendid room in a large 
house ; a private cabin on board 
a ship; states’man, a man 
skilled in affairs of government ; 
one who directs the business of 
acountry; states’manship, the 
qualities of a statesman.—a., 
statesmanlike, having the qual- 
ities of a statesman; becoming 
to a statesman. 

stat‘ie and stat‘ieal, as. [Gk. 
statikos, stationary], pertaining to 
bodies at rest or in equilibrium ; 
acting by mere weight or pres- 
sure.—n., stat’ies, the science 
which treats of bodies at rest. 

station (sid’shon), n. [Fr., from L. 
statio (stare, to stand)], a stop- 
ping-place ; a place where police, 
troops, etc., are stationed; a 
person’s place or duty ; occupa- 
tion ; place among others ; con- 
dition of life; a place where 
trains stop to take up or set 
down passengers ;—v., to place 
or set ; to appoint to a place or 
duty.—a., sta’tionary, at rest ; 
making no progress.—n., sta’- 
tion-master, one who has charge 
of a railway station. 

sta’tioner, n. [one having a STAND], 
a bookseller; one who sells 
writing paper, etc.—a., sta’- 
tionery, belonging to a sta- 
tioner ;—n., goods sold by 
stationers. 

Sta’tist, n. [see STATE], one who 
collects and arranges facts.—as., 
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statis’tic and statis‘tical, deal- 
ing with facts and figures.—ns., 
statis’ties, facts and figures 
collected and arranged ; statis- 
tician (stdtistish’an), one skilled 
in arranging facts and figures. 

statue (stdi’a), n. [O.Fr., from L. 
statua, a standing image], a like- 
ness or piece of sculpture cut in 
stone or cast metal.—n., 
stat‘lary, the art of making 
statues ; one who makes statues ; 
a group of statues.—a., statu- 
esque (stdtiesk’), having the 
appearance of a statue; digni- 
fied; imposing.—n., statuette 
(stdtiet), a little statue. 

stat’ure, nm. [L. statira, height 
(stare, to stand)], height (of a 
person). 

st&’tus, n. [L., as above], a person’s 
state or condition; rank; stand- 
ing. 

stat’ute, n. [L. stattitwm, set up 
(statuére)], a law made by Parlia- 
ment; a fixed law; a rule or 
guide for public action.—a., 
stat’utory, made by statute ; 
with the authority of a statute. 

staunch, etc. See sTancH, 

stave, n. [from staves, pl. of 
STAFF], one of the narrow strips 
of which a cask is made; the 
lines on which musical notes are 
written ; a verse of poetry ;— 
v., to break in a cask; (off) to 
put off or to delay.—past and 
p.p., staved or stove. 

stay, v. [O.Fr. ester, from L. stdre?], 
to continue in a place or state ; 
to dwell ; to cease or to cause to 
cease from moving or acting ; 
to wait or to cause to wait; to 
fix firmly ; to keep from falling ; 
to prop up;—™m., that which 
stays or supports; abode for a 
time ; a stoppage from moving ; 
a rope to support a mast ; (pl.)a 
stiffened bodice worn by women ; 
a corset. 

stead (sted), m. [A.S., akin to 
STAND], standing ground ; place 
or room of another; the frame 
of a bed.—a., stead’fast, firmly 
fixed; resolute; not easily 
moved.—., stead’fastness.— 
a., steady, firm in position ; 
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not easily moved; faithful to 
duty or purpose; happening 
regularly ;—v., to make steady ; 
to keep firm or constant; to 
become steady. 

steak (stake), n. [Scand.], a slice of 
meat cooked or ready for cooking. 

Steal (s/él), v. [A.S.], to take what 
is not one’s own ; (away) to slip 
away unnoticed ; to do anything 
secretly.—past, stole; p.p., 
stolen.—wn., stealth (stelth), the 
doing of anything hiddenly; a 
concealed act.—a., steal’thy, 
done in a hidden way ; secret. 

steam, 7. [A.S.], vapour rising 
from boiling water ; water in a 
state of mist or vapour; any- 
thing rising like steam ;—v., to 
give out steam; to be driven 
by steam ; to soften by passing 
over steam ; to cook by steam.— 
ns., steam’boat, steam/ship, 
Steam’-vessel, stearn’-engine, 
a boat, ete., moved by steam; 
stea’mer, a ship moved by 
steam ; an engine for use on 
roads ; a vessel for cooking or 
washing by steam. 

steed, n. [A.S., akin to stuD (1)], 
a spirited horse. 

steel, n. [A.S.], iron hardened by 
being combined with carbon ; a 
bar of steel for sharpening knives ; 
weapons made of steel ;—a., 
made of steel ;—v., to point or 
edge with steel; to make ob- 
durate.—a., steely, like steel. 

steel’yard, n. [Low Ger. staal-hof, 
sample-yard], a balance with a 
long and a short arm, the thing 
to be weighed being supported 
on the short arm, and a known 
weight slid along the other until 
they balance. 

Steep (1), a. [A.S.],; sharply in- 
clined ; hard to climb ;—2., a 
sharp incline.—ns., stee’ple, a 
tall, tapering tower; a spire; 
steeplechase, a race over hedges, 
ditches, etc., originally with a 
steeple in view ; steep’ness. 

steep (2), v. [Scand.], to soak; 
wet through and through, 

steer (1), n. [A.S.], a young ox. 
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to pursue a course.—ns., steer’- 
age (stér’dj), act of steering ; the 
effect of the helm ; that part of 
a ship for which the lowest fare is 
paid; steers’man, one whosteers. 

stellar, a. [L. stella, a star], per- 
taining to the stars ; full of stars. 
—as., stellate and stel’lated, 
like a star. 

stem (1), m. [A.8.], the trunk of a 
tree ; the stalk of a flower or 
fruit ; a race or family ; the bow 
of a ship ; the part of a word to 
which the terminations are added. 

stem (2), v. [Scand.], to stop the 
flow of ; to go against the stream. 
—pres. p., stemming; ».p., 
stemmed. 

stench, n. [A.S., root of STINK], a 
very bad smell ; a stink. 

sten’cil, . [O.Fr. estenceler, to 
sparkle; akin to TINSEL?], a 
metal place or wax sheet pierced 
with a pattern, through which 
colour or ink is applied ;—v., to 
paint or print by means of a 
stencil.—pres. p., stencilling ; 
p.p., stencilled. 

stenog’raphy, nn. [Gk.  sténos, 
narrow ; -GRAPHY], shorthand 
writing.—n., stenographer, 
shorthand typist.—a., steno- 
graphic, 

sientoép‘ian, a. [Gk. Stentdr, a 
loud-voiced heraldj, very loud 
(in voice). 

step, n. [A.§.], the distance passed 
over by the foot in walking; a 
small space; one of the foot- 
pieces of a stair or a ladder; 
manner of walking ; a footprint ; 
a footfall; a movement or 
action ;—v., to move one foot 
past the other ; to walk slowly ; 
to fix a mast in its place— 
pres. p., stepping ; p.p., step’- 
ped.—n., step’ping-stone, a 
stone for stepping on when 
crossing water or mud; a help 
towards success. 

step’-child, n. [A.S. steop, or- 
phaned], the child of one’s hus- 
band or wife bya former marriage. 

steppe (step), n. [Russian], a great 
plain. 


Steer (2), v. [A.S.], to guide a ship | stereoseope (stér’iéskdp), n. (Gk. 
steréos, solid ; scoPE], an instru- 


or vehicle ; to direct or govern ; 
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ment with a magnifying glass 
for each eye for viewing two 
pictures of the same thing, thus 
giving the figures the appearance 
of standing out from the surface. 
—a., stereoscop’ic. 
ster’eotype, n. [ Gk. steréos, solid ; 
TYPE], a metal plate impressed 
with an exact copy of type set 
up for printing ;—a., printed 
from stereotypes ; following the 
common pattern ;—v., to make 
stereotypes, or to print from 
them; to fix unalterably.—a., 
ster’eotyped, printed from 
stereotypes ; fixed or settled. 
sterile (ster’il), a [O.Fr., from 
L. séterilis], barren ; unfruitful ; 
without ideas ; unimaginative.— 
n., Steril’ity.—v., sterilize, to 
destroy hurtful germs. 
ster’ling, a. [A.S. steorling, starling 
(stamped on the first coins)?), 
denoting British money ; of good 
quality ; pure ; real. 
stern (1), a. [A.S.], having a hard 
look ; severe in manner. 
stern (2), n. [Seand., akin to 
SEER], the hinder part of a ship, 
where the helm is; hinder part 
of an animal.—a., stern’most, 
farthest astern.—v.,  stern’- 
sheets, that part of a _ boat 
between the stern and rowers. 
ster’num, n. [L., from Gk. sterndn, 
the breast], the breast-bone. 
sternita’tion, n. [L. sterniitdre, to 
sneeze], act of sneezing.—as., 
sterni’tative and sterni’ta- 
tory, causing sneezing ;— 7., 
that which causes sneezing. 
ster’torous, a. [L. siertére, to 
snore], snoring; breathing 
hoarsely.—n., ster’torousness. 
steth’oscope, n. [Gk. sléthos, the 
breast; -Scorr}, an instrument 
for listening to the beating of the 
heart or the sound of the lungs. 
—a., stethoseop’ie, pertaining 
to or done by the stethoscope. 
stevedore (s/é’véddr), n. [Sp., from 
L. s‘ipdre, to press together], onc 
who loads or unloads a ship. 
stew (sti), v. [Fr., from a root akin 
to STOVE], to cook without allow- 
ing to boil; to simmer ;—n., 
stewed meat ; a state of worry. 
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steward (stii’ard), n. [A.S. stigu, 
a sty ; weard, a WARD], one who 
takes care of another’s property ; 
a head servant ; one who looks 
after the food, etc., on board 
a ship ;—f., stew’ardess.—n., 
stew’ardship, the office of a 


steward. 

stick, n. [A.S.], a small branch cut 
off ; any long, thin piece of wood ; 
anything likea stock.—v., to pierce 
withanything pointed ; to fasten or 
to be fastened ; to be unable to 
move ; to stop or hesitate ; to 
cling to .—past and p.p., stuck. 
—a., stieck’y, causing to stick ; 
gluey. 

stickle’back (stikl’bak), n. [A.S. 
sticel, a spine], a very small fish, 
so called from the prickles on its 
back. 

stick’‘ler, n. [M.E. stightlen, to 
arrange], one who insists on 
trifling points. 

stiff, a. [A.S.], not easily bent; 
hard to turn or move; thick 
like paste ; ill to deal with ; not 
natural or easy ; (wind) blowing 
hard.—v., stiffen, to make or to 
grow stiff.—n., stiff’ness.—a., 
stiff’-necked, refusing to yield ; 
obstinate ; stubborn.—x., stiff’- 
neckedness, 

stifle (stil), v. [Scand., to block], 
to stop the breath; to choke 
with foul air; to smother; to 
suffocate. 

stig’ma, n. [Gk., from stizein, to 
prick], a mark of disgrace; a 
stain on character ; the top of the 
pistil of a flower ; (pl.) stig’mas 
and stig’mata.—v., stig’ma- 
tize, to mark with disgrace. 

stile (1), n. [A.S. stigel (stigan, to 
climb)], a step or steps over a 
fence or wall. 

stile (2). See STYLE. 

stilet’to, n. [It., from L. stilus, a 
pointed instrument], a dagger 
with a thin, pointed blade; a 
piercer for use in embroidery ; 
(pl.) stilet’tos. 

still (1), v. (L. stilldre, to drip], to 
purify by heating into vapour 
and cooling again in a receiving 
vessel ;—n., apparatus used in 
distilling. 


still 
. Still (2), a. [A.S.1], at rest > without 


Oo noise ;—adv., till now ; for all 

; that ;—v., to cause to rest ; to 

s make quiet.—a., still’-born, 

d dead when born.—n., stillness, 

> rest ; freedom from noise.—a., 

a Stil’/ly, still; quiet j—adv., sil- 
ently ; calmly, 


stilt, mn. [Scand.], a long pole with 
; a rest for the foot, to raise a 
person above the ground in walk - 


r ing ; a long-legged wading bird ; 
oO —wv., to walk on stilts.—a., 
oO Stil’ted, not free or easy ; 
ce. pretentious, 
; Stim‘dlus, n. [L. stimulus, a goad), 
that which rouses to action 21a 
3. spur ; (pl.) stim ’uli.—a., stim’- 
l, Qlant, causing increased action ; 
8 urging on ;—n., that which 
causes inereased action 3 that 
oO which excites or urges on.—+v., 
n stim‘ilate, to prick or spur ; 
to excite to action ; to urge on. 
4 —n., Stimila’tion.—a., stim’- 
k Ulative, tending to stimulate _ 
ot n., that which stimulates, 
= Sting, v. [A.S., akin to root of 
0 STICK ?], to prick with a fine, 
“ sharp poisonous point ; to give 
3 acute pain (to) ;—n., the defen- 
"= sive weapon of bees, wasps, ete. ; 
the pain caused by a sting ; the 
1, effect of cruel words.—past and 
.e p.p., stung. 
iO stin’gy (stin’ji), a. [from STING], 
very mean; niggardly ; close- 
10 fisted.—n., stin’giness, mean- 
a ness, ete. 
1e Stink, v. [A.S.], to have a strong 
LS bad smell ;—n., a bad smell,— 
a- past, stank 3 ».p., stunk.—n., 
stink’pot, an earthen pot full 
0 of a stinking stuff which, when 
a broken, suffocates with its fumes. 
Stint, v. [A.S., to make dull], to 
keep within narrow bounds si to 
a limit ; to pinch; to set a task 
er to;—x., a bound or limit; a 
a task ; a restraint. 


; sti’pend, n. [L. stipendium, wages], 
money paid for a person’s ser- 


to vices ;_ clergyman’s salary.—a., 
ar stipend ‘iary, receiving a stipend; 
1s —n., one who receives a fixed 
in 


wage, 
Stip’ple, v. [Du, stip, a Point], to 
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stock 


engrave, paint, or draw by means 
of dots not lines 3—n., this method 
of work —ns., stip’pler ; 
stip’pling. 
stip’dlate, v. [L. stipulart, te bar- 
gain], to make a bargain 3 to fix 
terms.—uns., stipila‘tion, a bar- 
gain; an agreement; stip’. 
olAtor. 
stip’ule and Stipe, ns. [L. stipes, 
a stem], a small leaf at the base 
of another, ete. 
stir, v. [A.S.], to begin to move ; 
to put in motion ; Gin cooking) 
to give a rotary motion to in- 
gredients with a spoon ; (up) to 
excite ; to rouse to action —N., 
commotion ; bustle; tumult.— 
pres. p., Stirring ; ».p., stirred, 
stir’rup, n. [A.S. stig-rdp (stigan, 
to mount ; rap, a rope)], a foot- 
rest hung from a saddle.—n., 
stir’rup-cup, a drink taken on 
starting out. 
[A.S., from root of 
STICK], a passing through of a 
needle and thread; the thread 
left in the cloth ; a loop round 
a needle in knitting ; a pain in 
the side ;—»,, to form stitches ; 
to sew. 


stith’y, nm. [Scand.], an anvil; a 


smith’s workshop. 


sti’ver, n. [Du.], a Dutch coin 


worth about one penny ; 


any - 
thing of little value. 


stoat (stot), n. fetym. ?], a kind 


of weasel (becomes the ermine 
in winter dress), 


steck, m. [A.S.], that which is 


fixed ; the stem of a tree; an 
upright block of wood 3; that 
part in which others are fixed ; 
one’s family or race 3; goods for 
use or for sale ; the cattle on a 
farm; shares in a bank, ete. ; 
a stupid person ; a stiff necktie ; 
a sweet-smelling garden flower 2 
(pl.) Government funds; a 
wooden frame with holes for the 
hands or feet of an offender ; the 
frame on which a ship is built ;— 
v., to lay in a supply 3 to supply 
or fill—ns., stockade’, stakes 
driven into the ground to form 
a fence or breastwork ; stock’- 
bréker, one who buys or sells 


stocking 
stocks and shares ; stock’dove, 
a wild pigeon; Stock Exchange, 
the place where stocks or shares 
are bought and sold; stock’- 
hdlder, one who bolds stock in 
a company ; stock’-jobber, one 
who speculates in stocks ; stoek’- 
jobbing, speculation in stocks. 

stock’ing, n. [H., a little stock], a 
knitted covering for the foot 
and leg. 

Sto’ie, n. [ Gk. sfoikos, from sida, a 
porch], a follower of Zeno, who 
taught in a porch at Athens; a 
person free from passion; one 

and composed whatever 
may happen.—as., sto’ie and 
sto‘ical, pertaining to the 
Stoics ; indifferent to pain or 
pleasure.—n., sto’icism  (std’- 
isizm), indifference to pain or 
pleasure, 

stoke, v. [Du., same root as 
sroox ?], to stir a fire; to put 
on fuel.—s., sto’ker, one who 
attends to a furnace; stoke’- 
hole, the mouth of a furnace. 

stole (1), v., past tense of STEAL. 

stole (2), n. [Gk. sidlé, a robe], a 
loose garment reaching from the 
neck to the feet ; a long narrow 
searf worn by priests when con- 
ducting service ; a fur necklet. 

stolid, a. [L. stolidus, foolish], 
dull or stupid ; heavy ; slow.— 
ns., Stolid’ity and stol’idness, 
dullness ; stupidity ; denseness. 

stom’ach (stim’ak), n. [0.Fr., 
from Gk. stémachos], the bag 
which receives and digests the 
food ; inclination ;—v., to bear 
with ; to brook; to endure.— 
ns., Stom’acher (sidam’dkér), a 
covering for the breast and 
stomach ; stomach’ie, a medi- 
eine for aiding digestion ;—qa., 
pertaining to the stomach ; help- 
ing digestion. 

6tone, ». [A.S.], hardened earthy 
matter; rock for building; a 
weight of fourteen pounds; a 
bard deposit formed in 
bladder; the hard centre of 
fleshy fruits; a gem ;— adv., 
quite, as in stone-blind, ete. ;— 
v., to throw stones at; to take 
the stones out.—wns., 
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fruit, fruit containing stones or 
kernals ; stone’s’-cast and 
stone’s’-throw, the distance a 
stone can be thrown; stone’- 
ware, a coarse form of pottery ; 
earthenware.—a., sto’ny, like 
stone ; full of stones; without 
pity. 

stood, v., past tense of STAND. 

stook, n. [Se.], a group of sheaves 
set up in the field ;—w., to set 
up sheaves in stooks, 

stool, n [A.S.], a seat without a 


ack. 

stoop, v. [A.S.], to bend forward ; 
bow one’s head; to take a 
lower position ;—n., a bending 

forward. 
stop, v. [A.8., from late L. stuppea, 
tow], to fill up an opening ; to 
keep or cease from going for- 
ward; to bring or come to a 
stand; to stay; to leave off; 
to put an end to ;—%., a stand- 
still; a means of regulating 
musical sounds; a punctuation 
mark.—pres. p., stepping 3 ».p., 
stopped.—s., stop’-cock, a 
cock for regulating the flow of 
water; stop’gap, that which 
fills up a gap; a shift; an ex- 
pedient; stop’page, state of 
being stopped; a halt; an 
obstruction ; stop’per or stop’- 
ple, that which closes the mouth 
of a vessel ;-—v., to plug.—uns., 
stop-press, news inserted in a 
newspaper after printing has 
begun ; stop’-wateh, a watch 
that can be stopped at any 
moment, used in judging races, 


etc. 

store, n. [O.Fr. estor, from L. in- 
staurdre, to renew), that which 
is laid up for use ; a place where 
goods are sold or kept ;—v., to 
lay up ; to place in a warehouse. 
—ns., stér’age, room or price 
paid for storing; store’house 
or store-room, a house for 
storing ; a barn ; a magazine. 


the | sto’rey or sto’ry (1), 2. [O.Fr. 


estorée, 28 STORE], a fiat of a 
building ; a set of rooms on the 
same floor ; pls. storeys, stories. 
—as., storeyed ; storied, 


stone’- | stork, 7. [A.S.], a wading bird with 
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long bill and long legs.—., straight’ness.—aviv., straight’- 


stork’s’-bill, a wild flower of 
the same order as the geranium. 

storm, mn. [A.S.], a violent move- 
ment in the air, usually with a 
heavy fall of rain or snow; 
thunder and lightning ; an angry 
outbreak ; an assault on a fort ; 
—v., to blow with great fury ; 
to be very angry ; to attack with 
shot and shell.—a., stor’my, 
troubled with storms ; angry or 
passionate ; violent. 

story (1). See STOREY. 

sto’ry (2), . [O.Fr. estoire, from 
L. historia, HISTORY), an account 
of what has happened; a tale 
or narrative ; a short novel ;— 
v., to narrate.—a., storied, told 
in story ; famous ; celebrated. 

stout, a. [O.Fr. estout, perhaps 
from L. stultus, stupid], firm- 
looking ; strongly-built; reso- 
lute; fat ;—mn., strong porter 
(a drink).—., stout’ness, 

stove (1), n. [A.S. stofa], a closed-in 
fireplace for warming or cooking. 

stove (2), past tense of STAVE. 

stow (s/d), v. [A.S. stéw, a place], 
to put in its proper place; to 
lay in a safe place; to fill by 
packing.—ns., stow’age (std’ij), 
room ; money paid for stowing 
goods; stow’away, one who 
hides on board a ship. 

strad’dle, v. [E., from STRIDE], to 
stand or walk with the legs wide 
apart ; to sit with the legs hang- 
ing on different sides ;—n., act 
of straddling ; ungainly walking. 

strag’gle, v. [ M.E., freq. of straken, 
to wander ?], to wander ; to fall 
out of the ranks; to be found 
here and there; to grow with 
the branches wide apart.—n., 
Strag’gler, a wanderer; one 
who falls out of the ranks; a 
vagrant.—a., strag’gly. 

straight (sirdt), a. [A.S., akin to 
STRETCH], drawn tight ; without 
a bend; true and just ;—adr., 
in a direct line or manner; at 
once.—v., straigh’ten, to make 
Straight; to put in order.— 
a., Straightfor’ward, honest ; 
open; frank ;— adv., straight 
on; in a right manner.—n., 


way, at once ; without delay. 
strain (1) (sirdn), n. [A.S.], race ; 
stock ; inherited quality. 

strain (2) (sirdn), v. [Fr., from ‘L. 
stringére, to draw tight], to draw 
too tight; to put too much 
weight on; to exert to the 
utmost; to injure by a twist; 
to press closely ; to carry too 
far ; to pass (soup, etc.) through 
a sieve ; to make uneasy ;—n., 
injury caused by too much 
effort ; a sound or song; style 
or manner.—n., strai’ner, a 
filter ; sieve. 

strait (sfrdt). a. [O.Fr., from L. 
strictus (stringére, to draw tight)], 
strict or narrow ;~—n., a narrow 
passage of the sea or among 
mountains ; a difficulty or per- 
plexity (often in plural).—v., 
Strai'ten, to make strait; to 
give too little room to ; to make 
or become poor.—a., strait’- 
laced, strict or narrow in 
opinion.—n., strait’ness, nar- 
rowness ; strictness. 

strand (1), n. [A.S., an edge], the 
edge of the sea or of a lake ;— 
v., to run aground ; to be driven 
on_shore.—a., stranded, left in 
difficulties. 

Strand (2), n. [O.Fr., from O. Ger.], 
one of the twists of a rope ;—v., 
to break a strand. 

strange (sirdnj), a. [O.Fr. estrange, 
from L. extrdneus, EXTRANEOUS], 
belonging to another country : 
not known, seen, or heard 
of before; unfamiliar — ns., 
strange’ness, state of being 
strange ; stpan’ger (strdn’jér), 
one from another district; an 
unknown person ; a visitor. 

strangle (stréng-gl), v. [O.Fr., from 
L. stranguldre}, to kill by squeez- 
ing the throat; to choke; to 
suppress. —n., stpangtla’tion, 
act of strangling ; state of being 
strangled. 

strap, n. [A.S., from L. struppus], 
a long, narrow strip of leather, 
wood, or metal for binding or 
fastening ;—r., to fasten with a 
strap; to hit with a strap.— 
pres. p., Strapping ; pp., stPap- 


stratagem 


ped.—a., strap’ping, well 
made ; strong and manly. 

strat’‘agem, n. [O.Fr., from Gk. 
stratégéma (stratos, an army ; 
agein, to Jead)], a plan to deceive 
an enemy ; a clever action.—as., 
strategie (straté’jik or -tej’ik) 
and strateg’ical, pertaining to, 
or done by strategy.—ns., strat’- 
egist, one skilled in directing an 
army; strat’egy, the art of 
guiding the movements of armies; 
skill in directing any movement ; 
generalship. 

Strath, n. [ Gacl., akin to STRATUM], 
(in Scotland) a wide valley 
through which a river flows.— 
n., Strathspey’ (-spd’), [valley of 
the river Spey], a lively Scottish 
dance, and the music played 
for it. 

strato’sphere, n. [L. as stratum 
+ SPHERE], the layer of atmos- 
phere lying more than seven 
miles above the earth’s surface, 
in which temperature remains 
constant. 

stra‘tum, n. [L., from stratus, p.p., 
of sterncre, to spread out)], a bed 
or layer, as of earth, stone, or 
coal; (pl.) stra’ta.—a., strat’- 
iform, lying in layers. — v., 
stratify, to form or arrange in 
layers.—n., Stratifica’tion, ar- 
rangement in layers. 

stratus, n. cloud in bands or 
layers. 

straw (1), . [A.S.], a stalk of corn, 
after the grain has been threshed 
out ; a mass of straws; a thing 
of little value.—x., straw’berry, 
a red berry with a delicious taste, 
the fruit of the genus Fragaria ; 
the plant itself. 

straw (2), past and p.p. of STREW. 

stray, v. [O.Fr., from L. sirdta, a 
street], to wander ; to lose one’s 
way ; to go wrong ;—a., gone, 
out of the way; loose ;—xn., 
something gone astray. 

streak, n. [A.S. séfrica, STROKE]. 
a long thin mark different in 
colour from the rest ; a line of 
light ;—v., to mark with lines of 
different colours;  stripe.—a., 
strea’ky, having streaks. 

stream, vn. [A.S.], running water ; 
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anything flowing, as light or air ; 
—v., to flow freely ; to pour out ; 
to go in a long line ; to float in 
the wind ; to send forth rays.— 
ns., Strea’mer, a long, narrow 
flag which streams in the wind ; 
stream ‘let, a little stream.—a., 
stream-lined, built so as to give 
the least resistance in moving 
through the air, 

street, n. [A.S., from L. strdia, 
paved], a paved road; a road 
with houses on one or both 
sides. 

strength, n. [A.S.], state of being 
strong ; power to do or to resist ; 
vigour of any kind ; that which 
makes strong ; the quality of a 
liquid ; forces of a country ; 
numbers of an army, ete,—v., 
streng’then, to make or to be- 
come strong; to add strength 
or security to. 

stren’tous, a. [L. sirénwus, active], 
pressing eagerly on; requiring 
effort ; resolute. 

stress, n. [form of DisTRESS], force 
or pressure ; strain; violence, 
as of weather; weight or im- 
portance ; emphasis. 

stretch, v. [A.S. streccan, akin to 
STRING and STRONG], to draw or 
to be drawn out; to lie at full 
length ; to draw tight; to pull 
too far; to exaggerate; to 
spread or to be spread ;—x., a 
long line or surface ; full extent. 
—n., stret’cher, anything that 
stretches ; a cross-piece for a 
rower’s feet ; a frame for carry- 
ing disabled persons. 

strew (stroo) or straw, v. [A.S.], 
to scatter ; to spread here and 
there.—p.p., strewed or strewn. 

stri’ae, n. pl [L., a furrow], fine 
lines or grooves, as of colour on 
the surface of shells ;—a., stri’- 
ate or stria’ted, marked with 
striae ; channelled ; forrowed. 

strick’en, a. [see STRIKE], wounded; 
worn out, as with years. 

strict, a. [L. strictus, p.p. of strin- 
gére, to draw tight], close or 
tight ; not loose or vague ; close 
to rule: precise ; severe.—ns., 
strict’ness, preciseness ; sever- 
ity ; strie’ture, a narrowing of 
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any passage of the body ; 
unfavourable remark ; censure. 
stride, v. [A.S.], to take long steps ; 
to pass over with one step; to 
stand with the legs apart ;—n., 
a long step; the space stepped 
over.—past, strode ; p.p., strid- 
den. 
stri‘dent, a. [L. stridére, to creak], 
having a harsh sound; grating. 
—adv., stri’‘dently. 
strife, n. [O.Fr. estrif, from Scand., 
akin to STRIKE], a fight; con- 
tention ; discord. 
strike, v. [A.S. sirican], to give a 
blow (to) ; to come against with 
force ; to produce (a light); to 
sound (a bell) ; to lower a flag 
or a sail in respect or surrender ; 
to make an impression ; to stop 
work for an increase of wages, 
ete. ; to finish, as a bargain ; to 
take root ;—n., a stoppage of 
work, to force higher wages, ete. 
—past, struck ; p.p., struck or 
stricken.—a., stri’king, causing 
wonder or surprise ; impressive. 
string, n. [A.S. streng, akin to 
STRONG], a thin cord ; a cord or 
thread on which things are 
arranged ; a number in a row; 
the cord of a bow or of a musical 
instrument ;—v., to put strings 
on; to tighten; to put on a 
string ; to put in tune.—past and 
pp., strung. — as. stringed 
(stringd), having strings; pro- 
duced by strings ; string’y, 
formed of small threads, or that 
can be drawn out into a string $ 
fibrous, 


strin’gent (strin’jént), a. [L. strin- 


gens (see STRICT)], binding tight- 
ly ;_ requiring close attention or 
obedience.—n., strin’geney. 


strip, v. [A.S., to plunder], to take 


or tear off ; to leave without ; 
to make bare or naked ; to un: 
dress ;—n., a long, narrow piece, 
—pres. p., stripping; p.p., 
stripped. 


stripe, n. [Du.], a line or a long 


harrow Piece of a different colour 
from the rest; a blow from a 
lash, or the mark left by it ;— 


an |strip’ling, n. 


struggle 


(STRIPE, 
growing lad ; a youth. 

strive, v. [O.Fr. (see STRIFE))}, to 
work hard ; to make an effort ; 
(with, against) to try to get the 
better of; compete. — past, 
strove 3 p.p., striven. 

stroke (1), ». [A.S. (see STRIKE)], a 
hard blow, or its result; a 
sound of a bell; an unlooked- 
for illness; an action with a 
great result ; the movement of 
an oar, a piston, or a pump; a 
mark made by a pen, a pencil, 
or a brush.—n., stpoke’-oar, the 
oar nearest the stern, which 
gives time to all the rest. 

stroke (2) v. [A.S., akin to 
STROKE (1)], to rub softly; to 
caress ; to soothe. 


LING], a 


stroll (strd/), v. [etym.%], to go 


slowly from place to place ; to 
wander on foot ;—n., a quiet 
walk, 


strong, a. [A.S.], having physical 


force or power; able to stand 
against force ; not easily broken; 
hard to overcome ; having great 
vigour of mind ; greatly affect- 
ing the senses ; having anything 
in a high degree.—n., strong’- 
hold, a strong or fortified 
place ; a fortress.—a., strong’- 
minded, having a strong, active 
mind ; resolute. 


strop, n. [old form of STRAP], a 


leather for sharpening razors ;— 
v., to sharpen on a strop.— 


pres. p., stropping ; P.p., 
stropped. 


strophe (strd’-fi), n. [Gk. strdphé, 


a turning], the song of a Greek 
chorus while dancing from right 
to left; called antis’trophe as 
they returned. 


strove, v., past tense of STRIVE. 
strow (strd), v. [old form of STREW]. 
struck, 


» v., past tense and p.p. of 
STRIKE. 


strue’ture, n. [Fr., from L. struc- 


tira (struére, to build)], manner 


of building; form; make; 
that which is built; a large 
building. — a., strue’tural, — 


adv., strue’tirally. 


v., to mark with coloured lines ; | strug’gle, v. [M.E., akin to A.S. 
to lash. 


thryccan, to force}, to make great 


strum. 


efforts with twistings of the 
body ; to face difficulties ; to 
work hard; to be in. great 
difficulty ; —wx., a great effort, 


etc.; hard work in face of 
difficulties. 
strum, v. [imit.], to play on a 


stringed instrument in a careless 
or noisy way.—pres. »., stpum- 
ming ; p.p., strummed, 

strung, past tense and p.p. of 
STRING, 

strut, v. [Scand., to be puffed up 7], 
to walk with great show of 
dignity ; to support ; to brace ; 
—n., a proud, affected wall ; 
a support.—pres. p., strutting ; 
p.p., strutted. 

stryeh’nine (siri/:’nén), n. [ Gk. 
strychnos, nightshade], a poison 
from the seeds of nux vomica ; 
a stimulant used in medicine. 

stub, n. [A.S.], the stump (of a 
tree, cigarette, etc.) ;—v., to clear 
by rooting up stumps,—pres. 
p., Stubbing ; p.p., stubbed. 

stub’born, a., [M.E. siloburn], 
hard to move ; obstinate; tak- 
ing one’s own way.—n., stub’- 
bornness, 

stub’ble, n. [O.Fr., from L. stipula, 
STIPULE], the ends of corn-stalks 
left in the ground. 

stue’co, n. [It., akin to Ger. stiichk, 
a piece], a plaster of lime, sand, 
and finely crushed marble ;— 
v., to cover with or form of 
stucco. 

stuck, past tense and p.p. of STICK. 

stud (1), n. [A.S. stod, akin to 
STAND], a set of mares and 
horses kept for breeding or 


racing, 

stud (2), m. [A.S, studw, a post], a 
double-headed button; a nail 
with a large head; an orna- 
mental button ;—v., to set with 
studs or gems.—pres, p., stud- 
ding ; p.p., studded, 

sti‘dent, n. [L. studére, to srupY], 
one who studies; a learner; a 
scholar. 

stud’y, n. [l. studiwm, from stu- 
dére], time and thought given 
to a subject; the object of 
study ; a room for study ;—»., 
to set the mind to; to learn 
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thoroughly ; to consider; to 
aim at in thought.—as., stud’- 
ied, examined with closeness 
and care; well considered ; 
planned beforehand ; sti’dious, 
fond of study; diligent; (of) 
attentive to; careful; deliber- 
ate.—n., sti’dio [It.], an artist’s 
workshop. 

stuff, x. [O.Fr., from L. stuppa, a 
coarse flax], that out of which 
anything is made; cloth not 
made up; anything that takes 
room ; worthless things or fool- 
ish talk ;—v., to fill by close 
pressing ; to fill with seasoning ; 
to obstruct ; to fill the skin of 
a dead animal so as to preserve 
its form ; to eat greedily. 

stul’tify, v. [L. stultaws, foolish ; 
-FY], make or to appear 
foolish or of no avail. 

stumble, v. [ M.E., akin to sTamM- 
MER], to strike the foot against 
something ; to take a false step ; 
to fall into a mistake ; (upon) to 
come upon by chance ;—n2., a 
wrong step; a fall into a mis- 
take,—n., stumbling - block, 
anything over which one stum- 
bles ; a cause of error, 

stump, ». [Scand., akin to sTuB], 
the lower part of a tree left in 
the ground ; that which is left 
after a part has been cut off; 
a place from which a political 
harangue is delivered—in early 
days, a tree-stump ; (cricket) one 
of the three sticks forming a 
wicket ;—v., to make a stump 
of; to cut off a part; to go from 
place to place making speeches ; 
to knoek down  wickets.—a., 
stum’py, full of stumps ; short 
and thick, 

stun, v, [A.S.], to make senseless, 
or nearly so, by a blow ora loud 
noise; to take completely by 
surprise ;—n., state of being 
stunned.—pres. p., Stunning ; 
p.p., stunned, 

stung, v., past tense and p.p. of 
STING. 

stunk, v. past tense and p.p. of 
STINK. 

stunt (1), v. [A.S. stunt, dull, to 
hinder from growing ; to stop 


rh 


stunt 


n., Stun’tedness, 


Stunt (2), n. [slang], a feat hard to 


perform or made for effect, 


Sti'pef¥, v. [Fr., from L,. stupe- 

“ facere (stupére, to be amazed ; 
-FY)], to make stupid; to dull 
the senses ; to deprive of feeling. 
—n., Stiipefac’tion, a senseless 
tate. 


State. 
stipen’dous, 4. [L.  stupendus 
(stupére, to be amazed)], to be 
wondered at, esp. for size, force, 
ete. ; amazing ; astonishing,— 
ess, 


n., Stupen’‘dousn: 


stt’pid, «. [Fr., from L. stupidus), 
dull in understanding ; slow in 
mind ; unskilled ; nonsensical. 
dullness of 
slowness of 


—n., stupid’ity, 
understanding ; 
mind ; senselessness, 


stQ’por, n. [I.., from stupére}, dead - 
ness of feeling ; a more or less 
complete loss of consciousness ; 


insensibility, 


Stur’dy, a. [O.Fr, estourdi, thought- 
having great, strength ; 

hardy ; robust.—n., sturdiness, 
stur’geon (stér’'jén), mn. [O.Fr. és- 
turgeon, from O. Ger.J, a laiige 
the roe of 
caviare and 


less], 


fresh-water fish, 
which is made into 
the air-bladder into isinglass, 


stutter, v. [freq. of stot, MR, sto- 
ten], to speak in a hesitating 
manner ; to stammer ;—n., diffi- 
culty in utterance ; hesitation 


in speaking, 


st¥ (1), n. [A.S, stigu], a place 
where pigs are kept; any very 


filthy place. 

sty or stye (2), ». [A.S. stigan, to 
rise], a swelling or pimple on the 
eyelid. 

Stygian (stij’izn), a. [Gk. Styz, the 
river of hate in Hades], relating 
to the Styx ; gloomy ; infernal. 

st¥le, n. (O.Fr., from L. séilus}, a 
sharp - pointed instrument for 
writing or engraving ; manner 
ot writing, speaking, or acting ; 
mode of address 3; fashion of 


dress ; the pin ofa sun-dial ; the 
stalk in the middle of the pistil 
ofa flower ;—v., to name or call ; 

by a title.—a., 


to address 
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the growth of.—a., stun’ted, 
hindered in growth 3; dwarfed.— 


Stylish, showy ; feashionable.-— 
ns., Stylist, one with a fine 
style; stylograph [-GRAPH], a 
fountain-pen with a point instead 
of an ordinary nib. 

styptie (stin’tik), a. (Fr., from Gk. 
stuptikos (styphein, to draw to- 
gether)), contracting ; that stops 
bleeding ; astringent Nes & 
substance which stops bleeding. 

sua‘sion (swda’zhon), n. (Fr., from 
L. suasio (suadére, to persuade)], 
power of persuading.—q,, 
sua’sive (swd’sir), having power 
to persuade ; cogent, 

Suave (sway or swav), a. (Fr., from 
L. sudvis, Sweet], pleasant or 
agreeable.—n., sua’vity, sweet- 
hess of temper; mildness of 
manner, 

sub-, pref. (L.], under ; below ; 

rom under (as in SUBMERGE, 
SUCCUMB, ‘SUFFER, SUGGEST, SUM- 
MON, SUPPOSE, SURREPTITIOUS, 
SUSPEND), 
sub/altern, a. {Fr., from L. subal- 
ternus (SUB-, alternus, another)], 
under another ; inferior in posi- 
tion ;—m., an officer in the army 
below the rank of captain. 

subaqueous (stbd’ kwitis), a. {L. 
SUB-, aqua, water], lying, living, 
or formed under water. 

subdivide’, v, [L. SUB-], to divide 
again or into smaller parts.—n., 
subdivi'sion, act of subdivid- 
ing ; one of the smaller parts. 

subdue (siibdi’), v. [(O:Fr., trom 
L. subdere}, to bring under one’s 
power ; to become master of ; to 
render mild, 

subja‘cent, a. [l., SUB-, jacére, to 
lie], lying under; in a lower 
place. 

subject, a. [0. Fr., from L. sub- 
jectus (suB-, jacére, to throw)], 
under the power of another ; 
lying open (to) }—%., one under 
another's power; one who owes 
obedience to a Sovereign or 
government; that which is 
treated of or discussed ; (gram- 
mar) that of which anything is 
affirmed.—v., subject’, to bring 
under the power of; to make 
liable ; to cause to undergo,— 
, Subjec’tion, state of being 
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subject.—a., subjee’tive, per- 
taining to a subject; arising 
from consciousness ; existing in 
the mind (opposed to OBJECTIVE). 
subjoin’, v. [O.Fr., from L. sub- 
jungére (SUB-, jungére, to JOIN)], 
to add at the end ; to annex. 
sub’jugate, v. [L. SUB-, jugum, a 
yokel], to bring under one’s 
power; to become master of; to 
force to submit.—n., subjuga’- 
tion, state of being subdued. 
subjune’tive, a. [L. suB-, jungére, 
to JOIN], subjoined or added ;— 
n., (grammar) a mood of the verb. 
sublease’, n. [SUB-], a lease granted 
by a tenant who himself holds 
by lease.—v., sublet’, to let 
property already held by lease. 
—pres. p., subletting; p.p., 
sublet. 
sub-lieuten’ant, n. [SUB-], a com- 
missioned officer in the navy 
below the rank of lieutenant. 
sub’limate, v. [L. sublimdtus, p.p. 
of sublimdre), to raise aloft ; to 
refine ; to purify by heating into 
vapour without liquefying and 
solidifying again a substance so 
purified.—n. sublima ‘tion. 
sublime, a. [L. sublimis, lofty], 
high or lofty; having noble 
qualities ; giving rise to high or 
noble thoughts ; awe-inspiring ; 
—v., to sublimate.—n., sub- 
lim ‘ity, state of being sublime ; 
loftiness of thought ; nobleness 
of character. 
sublu’nar (subloo’ndr or siblii’nar) 
and sublu’nary, as., under the 
moon ; earthly ; terrestrial. 
submarine’ (-mdrén’), a. [SUB-], 
under or in the sea.—n., ship 
capable of being navigated under 
the surface of the sea, 
submerge’ (-mérj’), v. [Fr., from 
L. submergere (SUB-, mergere, to 
dip)], to put under water; to 
cover with water; to drown; 
inundate.—ns., submer’gence 
(submeér'jéns) and submer’sion, 
act of submerging; state of 
being under water.—a., sub- 
mersed’, put under water ; 
covered with water ; flooded. 
submit’, v. [L. suB-, mitiére, to 
send], to give in to the will of 


subside 


another ; to obey ; to put be- 
fore another for judgment or 
advice.—pres. p., submitting ; 
pp., Submitted.—n., submis- 
sion (-mish’6n), a giving in or 
yielding obedience ; humbleness ; 
something submitted for judg- 
ment.—a., submis’sive, ready 
to submit ; humble ; obedient ; 
docile. 

subor’dinate, a. [med. L., SUB-, 
ordo, ORDER], lower in order, 
rank, or importance ;—»., one 
of lower rank ;—v., to place ina 
lower rank ; to make subject.— 
n., Subordina’tion, subjection ; 
inferiority of rank. 

suborn’, v. [Fr., from L. suborndre 
(SUB-, orndre, to furnish)], to get 
in a seeret or underhand man- 
ner; to induce to give false 
evidence.—n., suborna’tion, in- 
ducement to give false evidence. 

subpoena (siibpé’nd), n. [L. sub, 
under; poena, punishment], the 
order by which a person is sum- 
moned to appear in court under 
a penalty ;—v., to call before a 
judge. 

subseribe’, v. [L. sun-, scribére, 
to write], to sign one’s name at 
the end of a document; to 
contribute (money, etc.) for a 
special cause; to enter one’s 
name for anything.—ns., sub- 
seri’ber, one who subscribes or 
gives money ; subserip’tion, a 
signing of one’s name; signa- 
ture ; money given or promised. 

sub’sequent, a. [L. SUB-, sequi, 
to follow], following or coming 
after.—n., sub’sequence.—adv. 
sub’sequently. 

subserve’, v. [L. SUB-, servire, to 
SERVE], to serve in some slight 
way; to help on.—a., sub- 
ser’vient, servile; tending to 
help on; acting as a means.— 
ns., subser’vience, state of being 
subservient ; willingness to serve ; 
servility. 

subside’, v. [L. SuB-, sidere, to 
settle], to fall to the bottom ; te 
sink to a lower level; to grow 
less; to become quict.—wx., 
subsidence (sub’sidens or subl- 
st’ dens), process of sinking down. 
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sub’sidy, n. [O.Fr., from L. sub- | subter-, pref. [L.], beneath ; under 


sidium, aid], aid in money, esp. 
toa king or government ; money 
paid for help in war, commerce, 
etc.—a., subsid’iary, aiding; 
supplementary ; subordinate ;— 
n., one who or that which gives 
aid.—adv.,  subsid’iarily. 
sub’sidize, to give a subsidy to : 
to assist with money ; to pay for 
the use of troops, etc. 

subsist’, v. (Fr., from L. subsistere 
(sUB-, sistere, to stand)], to be ; 
to continue ; to live or feed (on). 
—n., subsis’tence, state of 
being ; means of living. 

sub’soil, n. [sus-], the layer of 
earth immediately under the 
cultivated soil. 

sub’stance, n. [Fr., from L.subsian- 
tia (suB-, stdre, to stand)], the 
real or main part of anything ; 
that of which anything consists ; 
matter; wealth.—a., substan- 
tial (substan’shdal), really exist- 
ing; firmly made or built; 
having enough and to spare.— 
n., Substantial’ity.—v., sub- 
stan’tialize.—adv., substan’- 
tially.—v., substan’tiate, to 
make firm or sure; to prove ; 
to confirm; to _ verify.—a., 
sub’stantive, having real exis- 
tence ; independent ;—., (gram- 
mar) a noun.—a., substanti’val. 

sub’stitute, n. (Fr., from L. sub- 
stititus (suB-, statuére, to place)}, 
a person or @ thing in another’s 
place ;—v., to put in place of 
another.—n., substitu’tion, a 
putting in place of another ; 
state of being substituted.—as., 
substitu’tional and substitu’- 
tionary, standing in room of 
another. 

substra’tum, n. [SUB-], an under 
stratum ; a layer of earth, etc., 
under another; that on which 
anything rests ; (pl.) substra’ta. 

substruec’ture, mn. ([SUB-], the 
lower or under part of a building ; 
foundation ; basement. 

subten’ant, ». [SuB-], one who 
holds a lease from a tenant. 

subtend’, v. [L. suB-, tendere, to 
stretch], to extend under or be 
opposite to. 


(as in SUBTER - 
RANEAN). 

sub’‘terfuge (sib’térfij), n. [Fr., 
from late L. subterfugiwm (SUB- 
TER-, fugére, to flee)), an under- 

means of escaping a 

difficulty ; an artifice to conceal 
and evade. 

subterra’nean and subterra’- 
neous, as. [L. SUB-, terra], under 
the earth or ground. 

subtile, old form of SUBTLE. 

subtle (suél), a. (O.Fr. sutil, from 
L. subtilis, finely woven], sly or 
cunning ; quick-witted ; search- 
ing through and_ through ; 
crafty.—n., subtlety, quality 
of being subtle. 

subtract’, v. [L. sus-, tractus (tra- 
hére, to draw)], to take away a 
part ; to take one number from 
another.—ns., subtrae’tion, act 
or process of taking away ; the 
taking of one number from an- 
other ; sub’trahend, the num- 
ber or quantity to be subtracted. 

sub’upb, n. [O.Fr., from L. subur- 
bium (SUB-, urbs, a city)], an out- 
lying district of a town or city ; 
(often pl.) outskirts.—a., sub- 
up’ban, situated or living in the 
suburbs ;—n., one who so lives. 

subven’'tion (sibven’shén), n. [L. 
SUB-, venire, to come], act of 
coming to one’s help; an aid 
given by government. 

subvert’, v. [Fr., from L. subver- 
tere (SUB-, vertere, to turn)], to 
turn upside down; to overthrow; 
to turn from truth ; to corrupt. 
—n., subver’sion, act of over- 
turning; complete ruin.—da., 
subver’sive, tending to sub- 
vert ; destructive. 


SUBTERFUGE, 


succeed (siikséd’), v. [Fr., from L. 


succedére (SUB-, cedére, to go)], to 
come next; to follow after ; to 
come in the place of ; (to) to get 
possession after another ; to get 
what one has aimed at; to 
prosper.—n., success’, a happy 
or favourable ending ; the get- 
ting of what has been aimed at ; 
prosperity ; good fortune; one 


who succeeds.—a., suecess’ful, 
turning out well.— 
wv 


prosperous ; 


succinct 


n., Succes’sion, act of succeeding 
or coming after ; a series following 
each other; the right of taking 
possession ; a line of descend- 
ants.—a., succes’sive, coming 
one after another in order.—n., 
succes’sor, one who succeeds 
or comes after ; an heir. 
succinct (siksinki’), a. (L. suc- 
cinctus (SuB-, cingére, to gird), 
girt or tucked up ; drawn closely 
together ; in small space ; brief. 
suc’cory, n., a form of CHICORY. 
succour (siik’dr), v. (O.Fr., from 
L. suceurrere (SUB-, currere, to 
run)], to come to the help of ; 
to help in danger or difficulty ; 
—n., help, ete. ; relief ; support. 
suc’cilent, a. [L. succulentus (suc- 
cus, juice)}, full of juice or sap. 
succumb (-kiim’), v. [L. SUB-, 
cumbére, to lie down], to give 
way under; to yield without 
resistance. 
such, a. [A.S. swile (swd, 80; He, 
LIKE)], of the like kind; of the 
quality mentioned ; so great. 
suck, v. [A.S.], to draw in with 
the mouth; to drink from a 
mother’s breast ;—n., act of 
drawing in with the mouth ; 
that which is sucked.—v., 
suck’le, to give suck to; to 
nurse at the breast.—ns., suck’- 
ling, a young child or animal 
suckled by its mother ; suc’tion, 
process of sucking into the 
mouth ; a drawing in of fluids 
into a pipe by exhausting the 


air, 

su’cker, n., a N. American fresh - 
water fish. 

Su’danese (soo’danéz), a., pertain - 
ing to the Sudan in Africa ;— 
n., an inhabitant of the Sudan. 

su’datory, n. [L. siddtorius (sador, 
sweat))], sweating ;—7., & sweat- 
ing bath. 

sudd, n. [Arab.], floating mass of 
vegetation in the White Nile. 

gud’den, a. [Fr. soudain, from L. 
subitus, unexpected], happening 
without notice; planned or 
done with haste; unexpected. 
—mn., sud’denness, a coming or 
happening without notice. 

sadorif‘ie, a. [L. sidor, sweat; 
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-FY], causing sweat;—m, a 
medicine that causes sweat. 

suds, n. pl. [sodden things (see 
SEETHE)], hot water mixed with 
soap forming a lather. 

sue (sf), v. [O.F r., from L. sequi, to 
follow], to follow up or after ; 
to seek to win ; to woo; to seek 
one’s rights by law; to make 
application. 

suede (swdd), n. ([Fr. suede, 
Sweden], leather with an un- 
glazed surface. 

su’et, n. (O. Fr., from L. sehum, 
fat], fat of an animal, esp. round 
the kidneys.—a., su’éty. 

suffer, v. [O.Fr., from L. sufferre 
(suB-, ferre, to bear)], to bear 
pain, annoyance, or punish- 
ment; to be affected by ; to be 
injured ; to permit.—a., suf’- 
ferable, that may be suffered 
or allowed; bearable; toler- 
able.—n., suf’ferance, state of 
suffering ; pain endured ; power 
of enduring; leave given.—a., 
suffering, bearing pain or 
loss ;—n., state of pain; the 
pain felt ; loss or injury. 

suffice (sifis’), v. [O.Fr., from L. 
sufficére (SUB-, facére, to make)], 
to be enough; to meet ail 
wants ; to be equal to the end 
wanted.—a., sufficient (stfish’- 
ént), enough ; abie for what is 
required ; adequate; competent. 
—n., suffic’iency, state of being 
sufficient ; necessary supply ; 
ability ; self-confidence. 

suffix, n. [L. suB-, figére, to Frs], 
a letter or syllable added to the 
end of a word.—v., suffix, to 
add to the end. 

suffocate, v. [L. suffécdtus], 
choked to kill by stopping the 
breath ; to become choked.—., 
suffoca’tion, act of suffocating ; 
death by choking. 

suffragan, a. [Fr., from L. suffrd- 
gari, to vote for], assisting ;— 
n.,& bishop who acts as assistant 
to another bishop. 

suf’frage (stif'rdj), n. [Fr., from 
L. suffrdgium, a vote], a vote, 
esp. for approval] ; poweror right 
of voting (for parliament etc.) ; 
the franchise.—ns., suffragist ; 
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f., suf’fragette’, an agitator for 
woman suftrage. 

suffuse’ (sifie’), v. [L. sUB-, fisus 
fundére, to pour)], to spread 
over with moisture or colour- 
ing ; to moisten ; to blush.—mn., 
suffi’sion, state of being suf- 
fused ; that whieh is spread 
over. 

Sugar (shoo’gar), n. [Fr., through 
Arab., from Skt.], a sweet sub- 
stance obtained from the sugar- 
cane, beet, maple, ete. ;—v., to 
sweeten with sugar.—n., sug’ar- 
cane, a tall plant from which 
sugar is obtained.—a., sug’ary, 
tasting of sugar; sweet; fond 
of sugar. 

Suggest (sijest’), v. [L. SUB-, ges- 
tus (gerére, to carry)], to cause 
to be thought of ; to bring for- 
ward ; to hint at.—n., sugges’- 
tion (siijes’tydn), that which is 
suggested ; something that sets 
one thinking.—a., sugges’tive, 
containing a suggestion; fitted 
to bring up ideas. 

suicide, n. [L. sut, of oneself, 
-CIDE], one who kills himself ; 
self-murder.—a., suici‘dal, 

suit (sat), n. [ir. suite, a following, 
from L. seciitus, p.p. of sequi, to 
follow], a following after ; a trial 
in court; courtship; a series 
of things used together or fol- 
lowing in order, as clothes, cards, 
etc. ;—v., to fit; to be of use 
(to) ; to agree (with).—a., sui’- 
table, fitted for a purpose; 
convenient.—ns., suitability ; 
suitease, luggage case ; sui’tor 
(sii’tér), one who sues ; a wooer; 
one who takes a case into court. 

suite (swét), n. [as above], fol- 
lowers or servants ;. a number 
of things used together, as rooms 
or furniture. 

suik, v. [A.S. solcen, lazy], to be 
silent, owing to anger or ill- 
temper.—., sulks, state of 
being sulky.—a., sul’ky, silent 
and  sullen.—n.,  sul’kiness, 
sullenness ; moroseness. 

sullen, a, (O.Fr. selain, from L. 
sdlus, alone], gloomily angry and 

mt; ill-natured.—n., sul’/len- 


sumpter 


sully, v. [A.S. sylian, from sol, 
mire], to spot with mud; to 
stain ; to tarnish. 

sulphur (sil’fiur), n. (L.1, a yellow 
mineral that burns and gives off 
a choking smoke ; brimstone.— 
n., ®ul’phate, a salt from sul- 
phur.—as., sulphir’eous, con- 
sisting of or mixed with sulphur ; 
like sulphur; sulphir’ie and 
sul’pharous, pertaining to sul- 
phur; got from or containing 
sulphur; sul’phiretted, com- 
bined with sulphur. 

sultan, n. [Fr., from Arab.], the 
chief ruler of a Mohammedan 
state, esp. of the Turks ;—/., 
sulta‘na. 

sultry, a. [for sweliry, from SWEL- 
TER), close and oppressive, as 
air.—n., sul’triness, 

sum, n. [Fr., from L. summa, 
amount], several things added 
together ; the full amount; the 
chief points; a quantity of 
money; a question in arith- 
metic ;—v., to add up; (up) to 
say all in a few words.—pres. 
p., summing ; p.p., summed. 
——d., Sum’mary, expressed in 
few words; quickly done ;—n., 
@ short statement of a fuller 
account.—adv,, sum/marily, in 
@ summary manner; in a few 
words.—v., sum’‘marpize, to 
show in the form of a summary ; 
to present briefiy.—n., sum- 
ma’‘tion, an adding np; an 
amount. 

si/’mac, n., a straggling bush 
common in Canada and the 
United States. 

sum’mer, n. [A.8], the warm 
season of the year ;—v., to pass 
the summer. 

sum’merset. See SOMERSAULT. 

summit, n. [Fr., from L. summus, 
highest], the highest point or 
degree ; the top. 

sum’mon, v. [O.Fr., from L. swm- 
monére, to give a hint (suB-, 
monére, to warn)], to call, esp. 
as a witness in court; to rouse 
to aetion.—n., sum’mons, a 
notice to appear, esp. in court ; 
a call to surrender. 

sump‘ier, », (O.Kr. sommetier, 


sumptuary 


prob. from late L. sagmdrius (Gk. 
sagma, a pack saddle)], a horse 
for carrying packs or burdens. 

sump’tiary, a. [L. sumptudrius 
(sumére, to take)], pertaining 
to or regulating expense.—a., 
sump’tious, costly ; splendid ; 
magnificent. 

sun, 2. [A.S., akin to L. sdl], the 
body in the heavens that gives 
light and heat to the earth ; 
anything like the sun; any 
heavenly body round which 
others revolve ;—v., to warm or 
dry in the sun.—pres. p., sun- 
ning ; p.p., sunned.—~., sun’- 
beam, a ray of sunlight.— 
a., Sun’burnt, darkened by the 
rays of the sun.—wns. sun’‘-dial 
(see DIAL, first meaning) ; Sun’- 
day [A.S. Swunnandeg], the 
first day of the week, on which 
the sun used to be worshipped ; 
the Lord’s Day ; sun’dew (-di), 
a bog-plant, the leaves of which 
catch and digest insects ; sun’- 
flower, a plant having a large 
flower with yellow rays.—as., 
sun’less, without sun; dark ; 
gloomy; sun’ny, lying under 
the rays of the sun; bright; 
cheerful.—ns., sun’prise, the ris- 
ing of the sun; the time at 
which the sun rises ; the east ; 
sun’-room, a room with many 
windows to let in the sunlight ; 
sun’set and sun’‘setting, the 
going down of the sun; the 
time at which the sun sets; 
the west; sun’shine, the light 
of the sun; great brightness of 
any kind ; sun-spot, a dark 
patch sometimes seen on the 
surface of the sun ; sun’stroke, 
an injury from the heat of the 
sun. 

sun’dae, n. [U.S.], 
mixed with fruit. 

sun’der, v. [A.S., from sundor, 


ice-cream 


apart], to draw apart; to put 
or to keep apart; to separate ; 
to sever.—a., sun’dry, more 


than one or two; several.—~n., 
sun’dries, many different small 
things. 

sung, v., p.p. of SING. 

sunk, v., p.p. of SINK.—a., sunken, 
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lying at the bottom of water ; 
below the proper level. 

sup, v. [A.S.], to take liquid into 
the mouth a little at a time ; 
to take with a spoon; to take 
an evening meal ;—n., a small 
mouthful.—pres. p., supping ; 
p.p., supped. 

supep-, pref. [L.], above; over; 
more than (as in SUPERFLUOUS, 
SUPRAMUNDANE, SURNAME). 

superabound’, v. [SUPER-], to be 
more than enough ; to be very 
abundant. —7., superabun’- 
dance, more than is needed.— 
a., superabun’dant, being more 
than enough. 

superadd’, v., to add over and 
above. 

superan’niate, v. ([SUPER-, L. 
annus, a year), to give a pension 
to on account of old age or un- 
fitness for work.—n., superan- 
nua’‘tion, removal from office 
with a pension. 

stiperb’, a. [Fr., from L. superbus, 
proud], grand-looking ; stately ; 
rich ; showy. 

superear’go, 7. [SUPER-], one who 
has charge of a cargo, and con- 
ducts the commercial concerns 
of a voyage. 

supercil‘iary, a. [L. SUPER-, 
cilium, the eyelid}, pertaining 
to the eyebrows; above the 
eyebrow. —a., supercil’ious, 
haughty; overbearing; dis- 
dainful. 

superem’‘inent, a. [SUPER-], emi- 
nent above many ; having 
superior excellence. 

supereroga’tion, n. [late L. 
SUPER-, €, EX-, rogdre, to ask], a 
payment of more than is neces- 
sary; a doing more than is 
required or needed.—a., super- 
erog’atory, more than duty re- 
quires. 

superex’cellent, a. [SUPER-], ex- 
cellent in a very high degree. 

superficies (siipérfish'iéz), n. [L. 
SUPER-, facies, the Facr], the 
outer surface.—a., superficial 
(siipérfish’dl), pertaining to the 
surface ; lying on the surface ; 
not deeper than the surface ; 


understanding only what is 
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easily seen ; shallow.—n.,super- 
ficiality (saperfishial’ iti), alight 
knowledge ; shallowness, 
su’perfine, a. [SUPER-], fine above 
others ; too nice or fine. 
super’ fluous, a. [L. SUPER-, fluére, 
to flow], more than enough ; not 
needed; useless.—7., super- 
flu’ity, more than is needed ; 
something only for show. 
superhet’erodyne, n., a wireless 
receiving set designed for clear 
reception of each wave-length 
without interference. 
superhu’man, a. [SUPER-], more 
than human; above the power 
of man. 
superimpose’, v. [SUPER-], to lay 
upon something else. 
superincum’bent, a. 
lying or resting above. 
superinduce’ (indiis’), v. [SUPER-], 
to bring as an addition. 
superintend’, v. [L. SUPER-, in- 
tendére, to INTEND], to look 
after; to see that a thing is 
rightly done ; to have the charge 
of—n., superinten’dence, a 
looking after; care and over- 
sight. — a., superinten’dent, 
having oversight ;—n., one who 
has charge ; a curator. 
sup6r‘ior, a. [O.Fr., from L. 
comp. deg. of superus, high], 
higher in place or rank ; better ; 
(to) too great or self-important 
to be affected by ;—mn., one of 
higher rank; the head of a 
monastery or convent; the per- 
son from whom lands are held. 
—n., sup6rior’ity, state or 
quality of being superior; the 
right of a superior. 
super’lative, a. (L. suprR-, latus 
(ferre, to bear)], above all others ; 
highest or best; (grammar) ex- 
pressing the highest degree. 
su’perman, n. [SUPER-], a man 
with menta] and physical powers 
far above the ordinary. 
super’nal, a. [Fr., from L. super- 
nus (super, above)], relating to 
that which is above; heavenly. 
supernat’ural, a. [SUPER-], above 
the laws of nature ; miraculous ; 


vine. 
supernu’merary, a. ([SUPER-], 


[SUPER -], 


supple 


above the necessary number ;— 
n., @ person or a thing over and 


above what is usual; a silent 
actor. 
superpose’, v. [Fr. superposer 


[SUPER-)], to place one thing 
above another.—n., superposi’- 
tion, the placing of one thing 
above another; state of being 
so placed. 

superscribe’, v. [SUPER-, L. scri- 
bére, to write], to write on the 
top or cover; to write a name 
on the outside.—n., super- 
serip’tion, something written 
above or on the outside; a 
title ; an address. 

supersede’, v. [O.Fr., from L. 
supersedére (SUPER-, sedére, to 
sit)], to take the place of ; to set 
aside ; to pass over as useless. 

superstition (sipérstish’én), n. 
{Fr., from L. superstitio (SUPER-, 
stdre, to stand)], ignorant fear 
or reverence; too great exact- 
ness in the forms of religion ; 
belief founded on ignorance.— 
a., superstitious, pertaining 
to or full of superstition. 

superstruc’ture, n. [SUPER-], the 
upper part of a building ; that 
which is built upon a foundation. 

supepvene’, v. [L. SUPER-, venire, 
to come], to come over or upon ; 
to happen after ; to take placo ; 
to pass. 

supervise’, v. [L. SUPER-, visus 
(vidére, to see)], to look over ; 
to see that a thing is properly 
done.—ns., supervi‘sal and 
supervi’sion, careful watch- 
ing ; superintendence ; control ; 
supervi'sor, a superintendent ; 
an inspector. 

sapine’, a. [L. supinus], lying on 
one’s back ; leaning backward ; 
careless or lazy.—ns., si’pine, a 
part of the Latin verb ; siipine-’ 
ness, laziness ; indolence. 

sup’per, n. [O.Fr., akin to soup 
and sup], the last meal of the 
day. 

supplant’, v. [O.Fr., from L. sup- 
plantdre (SUB-, planta, the sole)], 
to displace (a person) unfairly ; 
to undermine, 

sup’ple, a. [Fr., from L. supplex 
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(sUB-, plicdre, to fold)], easily 
bent; pliant; flexible; yield- 


ing. 

sup’plement, n. [F'r., from L. sup- 
plémentum (suB-, plére, to fill)), 
that which fills up; something 
added.—v., supplement’, to 
supply or fill up; to add to.— 
as., Supplemen’tal and sup- 
plemen’tary, filling up; addi- 
tional. 

sup’pliant [Fr., pres. p. of sup- 
plier, to SUPPLY] and sup’pli- 
eant [pres. p. of L. supplicdre, 
to SUPPLICATE]), as., asking hum- 
bly; seeking earnestly ;—n., 
one who asks humbly.—v., Sup’- 
plicate [L. supplicdtus, as suP- 
PLE), to ask humbly or ear- 
nestly ; to pray for; to address 
in prayer.—n., supplica’tion, a 
humble petition; an_ earnest 
prayer. — a., sup’plicatory, 
using entreaty ; humble. 

supply’, n. [Fr., from L. supplére 
(suB-, plére, to fill)], to All up ; 
to give what is needed; to 
serve instead of ;—n., that which 
is supplied; food or money 
(often in pl.). 

support’, v. [I'r., from L. suppor- 
tdre (suB-, portdre, to carry)], to 
bear up ; to keep from falling ; 
to endure; to give necessaries 
to; to help on ;—n., he who or 
that which supports; susten- 
ance—a., suppor’table, that 
may be borne; tolerable; on- 
durable. 

suppose (swpde2’), v. [Fr. supposer 
(suB-, and root of posE)], to think 
of as true ; to take for granted ; 
to assume.—n., supposi’tion, 
act of supposing ; that which is 
supposed ; conjecture ; assump- 


suppress’ v. [L. SUB-, premére, 
PRESS], to press down or out of 
sight ; to put an end to ; to hold 
down or keep back.—a., sup- 
pres’sible, that may be sup- 
pressed.—n., suppres’sion, act 
of suppressing or keeping back ; 
concealment.—a., suppres’sive, 
tending to suppress. 

sup’pirate, v. [(L. suppirdius 
SUB-, PUS)], to gather pus or 


surgeon 


matter; to fester—n., sup- 
pura’tion, a gathering of mat- 
ter ; a festering. 

supra-, pref. See SUPER. 

sipramun’dane, a. ([SUPRA-], 
above or superior to the world. 

supreme’, a. [Fr., from L. supré- 
mus, superlative of super), high- 
est in power or rank ; above all 
others.—n., saprem/‘acy, state 
of being supreme ; highest power. 

sur-, pref. [O.Fr., from L. SUPER-], 
over as (SURMOUNT, SURCHARGE). 

surcharge’ (sfrcharj’), n. (Fr. 
sUR-], too heavy a charge or 
load ; an additional charge ;— 
v., to overload ; to overcharge; 
to charge tn addition. 

surd, n. [L. surdus, deat);—n., 
(algebra) a quantity which can- 
not be expressed by a rational 
number, as the 1/2, 

sur9 (shoor), a. [O.Fr. sur, from L. 
eéciirus, SkOURE], confident ; that 
can be trusted ; standing firm ; 
infallible—advs., sure’ly and 
sure, without doubt ; certainly ; 
firmly.—ns., surety (shoor’ti), 
state of being sure ; that which 
makes sure; a pledge for pay- 
ment; one who promises to 
pay if another cannot; sure’ty- 
ship, state of being surety. 

surf, n. [cty.?%], the foam caused 
by the dashing of the waves. 

sur’ face (sér’fds), n. [Fr, SUR-}, the 
outside of anything.—n., sup’. 
TRORDAD, @ workman on 4 rail- 
way track. 

sup’ feit (sér’ fit), n. [O.Fr. sorfait 
(suR-, L. facére, to make)], too 
much eating or drinking; dis- 
gust from too much ;—vwv., to 
eat or drink too much or till one 
is sick. 

surge (sérj), n. [F't., from L. sur- 
gére, to rise], the rising and fall- 


ing of the waves; a large wave; - 


a great roll of water ;—v., to 
rise high and roll; to sway, as 
a crowd, 

surgeon (sér’jén), m. [corrupted 
from chirurgeon (Gk. cheir, the 
hand; ergein, to work)], one 
who performs operations on the 
human body for curing diseases 
or injuries.—n., sur’gery, the 
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work of a surgeon; the place 
where a surgeon operates.—a., 
b= Sur‘gical, pertaining to a sur- 
Seon or his work ; done or used 
by a surgeon, 


stand around. 


certain sum. 


flow)], to put round; to be or 


Supr‘tax, n., an additional income- 
tax levied on incomes over a 


1, sur'ty, a. (prob. from SOUR], sour | surtout (strtoo’), n. [Fr. sur tout, 
in temper ; cross and rude.—n., over alll, a closely-fitting frock- 
= Sur‘liness, coat. 


<4 surmise’, n. [O.Fr. SUR-, mettre, 

i to put, from L. mitéére, to send], 
a@ thought without sure know- 

ledge ; a guess j—v., to make a 

1, guess at ; to suppose, 

. Supmount’, v. [[r, sUR-], to 


supervision, 


cr. mount over or above ; to get or (SUR-, veeir, L. vidére, to see)], 

r climb over; to be higher than ; to take a view of ; to examine ; 

ed to overcome,—a,, surmoun’- measure and value.—ns., 

3 table, that may be overcome, SuP’vey, a general view iC 
sur’name, n. (Fr, suR-], the measuring and valuing ; 

. family name. amination ; survey’or, 

» surpass’, v. (Fr. sur-], to pass who surveys; a measurer and 


over or go beyond ; to be better 


valuer ; Survey’orship, 
than; to outstrip ; to exceed. 


te —d., Suppas'’sable, that may vivere (SUPER-, vivere, to live)], 
t be surpassed. to live longer (than) ; to remain 
: surplice (sér’plis), nm. [Fr., from alive (after); to outlive.—ns., 
ad med. L. superpelliceum ; suPEuR-, Survi'val, a living or continu. 
; pellicius, made of skin (see ing longer ; Supvi’vor, one who 
), PELISsE)], the white gown or a survives. 
h clergyman or chorister, susceptible and Susceptive (sx- 
. sur’plus and sup’plusage, ns. sep ibl and susep’tiv), as. [Fr., 
o (Fr. sur-, L, plus, more], some- from L, susceptus, undertaken], 
= thing more than is needed ; easily made to feel ; impressible ; 
overplus ; excess, easily influenced ; sensitive,— 
d surprise’, n. (O.Fr. sur-, prendre, n., Susceptibility, 
from L. prehendére, to take], a | suspect’, v, [Fr., from L, 
e taking unawares ; something tus (suspicére, to look under, to 
- unexpected, or the feeling caused 


= by it ;—v., te take unawares ; 

to All with astonishment, 

it Supren‘der, vy. [(0.I'r, SUR-, and 

oO root of RENDER], to give up; to 

= hand over to another; to give 

o oneself up ;—n., a giving or a 

CS) being given up. 

Surreptitious (stiréplish'ts), a. 
(Lh. surripére (SUB-, rapére, to 
take)}, done in an underhand 
manner or without proper 


suP’rogate, n. [L. surrogdtus, 
elected in place of another (SUB -, 
roydre)}, one selected to fill 


giving.—q., Suspicious 


giving cause for suspicion, 
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Supveillance (strvd'lans), n. (Fr, 
surveiller (SuR-, veiller, L. vigi- 
ldre, to watch)], a looking after 
or over; a careful watching ; 


survey (surva’), v. (O.Fr. surveier 


survive’, v. [Fr., from L. super- 


mstrust)], to think that some- 
’ exists, though not sure of 
it; to think a person guilty ; 
to have no faith in; to doubt; 

mistrust ;—n, (sus’pekt), a 
Suspected person.—n, , Suspicion 
(suspish’dn), a thought of some- 
thing without certainty ; a mis- 


pish’%s), inclined to Suspicion ; 


suspend’, v. [Fr., from L. suspen- 
dére (SUB-, pendeére, to hang)], to 
hang under or down from ; 
cause to stop for a time ; to re- 
move from work or office for a 
another’s place; one who acts time ; to hold undetermined.— 
for another, esp. a bishop. ns., Suspense’, a state of un- 
surround’, v, [I'r, surunder, to certainty or anxiety ; hesitation ; 
overfiow (suR-, L, unddre, to indecision ; Suspen’sion, act 


suspenders 


of suspending or hanging up ; 
delay ; removal from work or 
office for a time.—a., suspen’- 
sory, hanging or suspended ; 
causing delay ;—n., that which 
suspends. 

suspenders, n., pl., attachments 
to which tops of socks or stock- 
ings are hung; (in America) 
braces. 

sustain’, v. [O.Fr., from L. sus- 
tinére, to uphold], to hold up ; 
to keep from falling ; to supply 
with food, clothes, etc. ; to bear 
or endure; to give assent to; 
to sanction; to ratify.—wms., 
sustenance and sustenta’tion, 
that which sustains; food; 
maintenance. 

sut’ler, n. [Du.], one who follows 
an army and sells provisions, etc. 

suttee’, n. [Skt.], in India, the 
burning of a widow along with 
the dead body of her husband. 

su’ture, n. [Fr., from L. sitira 
(suére, to sew)], a joining of the 
bones of the skull, or two edges 
of a wound.—a., su’taral. 

suzerain (sii’zérdn), n. [Fr., from 
L. susum or sursum, above], an 
overlord ; a sovereign state.— 
n., su’zerainty, right or power 
of a suzerain. 

swab (swob), n. [Du.], a mop for 
cleaning decks; an absorbent 
pad used in surgery.—v., to 
clean with a swab.—pres. p., 
swabbing ; p.p., swabbed. 

swaddle (swodl), v. [A.S., akin to 
SWATH], to wrap up an infant 
in clothing. —ns., swaddling- 
bands and swaddling-clothes. 

swagger, v. (Scand. ?, akin to 
sway], to swing the body in 
walking ; to talk big or proudly ; 
to act the bully. 

swain, n. (Scand.], a young man ; a 
country youth ; a farm-servant. 

swallow (1) (swol’d), mn. [A.S. 
swalewe], a small bird of passage 
with a forked tail and of very 
swift flight. 

swal’low (2), v. [A.S. swelgan], to 
pass through the throat into the 
stomach ; to absorb ; to engulf ; 
to accept without examination. 

swamp (swomp), n. [Scand. ?], wet, 
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spongy land ;—v., to sink in, 
or as in, a swamp; to upset, 
as a boat; to overwhelm.—a., 
swam ‘py, full of swamps or 
like a swamp ; wet and spongy. 

swan (swon), n. [A.S.], a large 
water-bird of the duck family, 
which swims very gracefully, and 
has a long arching neck.—a., 
swan ‘like. 

swap (swop), v. [M.E.], to ex- 
change; to  barter;—n., an 
exchange.—pres. p., Swapping ; 
p.p., Swapped. 

sward (sword), n. [A.S.], green turf. 

swarm (sworm), n. [A.S.], a great 
number of insects ; bees leaving 
an old and settling in a new 
hive ; a crowd ;—v., to gather 
in a body, as bees; to appear 
or gather in great numbers. 

swapr’thy (swdr’thi), a. [A.S.], dark 
in colour; dark-skinned. 

swat (swot), v., to hit (fly, etc.) 
sharply. 

swath (swawth), n. [A.S.], a line of 
grass or corn as it lies cut down ; 
the sweep of a scythe. 

swathe (swdth), v. [akin to 
above ?], to wrap tightly round ; 
to roll in a bandage ;—»., a 
bandage ; a swath of grass or 
corn. 

sway, v. (Scand. ?], to swing from 
side to side ; to lean to one side ; 
to have influence over; to rule 
or govern ;—x., swaying ; extent 
of influence ; dominion. 

swear (swdr), v. [A.S.], to take an 
oath ; to declare on oath; to 
administer an oath ; to take the 
name of God in vain ; to use pro- 
fane language.—past, swore ; 
p.p., Sworn, 

sweat (swet), n. [A.S.], moisture 
coming out through the skin ; 
state of one who sweats; toil; 
—v., to give out moisture from 
the skin; to work hard, esp. 
for low wages.—n., Sweater, a 
woollen jersey. 

Swede, n., a native of Sweden; 
swede, a Swedish turnip.—a., 
Swé’dish. 

sweep, v. [E., akin to swoop], to 
brush ; to pass with swiftness ; 
to rub or trail over ; to carry off 
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with a great rush ; to pass rapidly 
over with the eye; to move in 
a stately manner ;—n., space 
rapidly passed through; the 
length of a stroke; a long oar ; 
the direction of a curve; one 
who sweeps chimneys.—past and 
pp., sSwept.—da., swee’ping, 
brushing over ; resistless.— 
n. pl., swee’pings, things gath- 
ered by sweeping.—adv., swee’- 
pingly. 

sweep’stake, n., a winning of all 
the stakes; sums of money 
staked on a race, all of which fall 
to the person who wins. 

sweet, a. [A.S.], pleasant to the 
senses; tasting like sugar or 
honey ; pleasing to the mind ; 
winning ;—n., anything sweet ; 
confectionery ; a term of affec- 
tion.—v., swee’ten, to make or 
to become sweet ; to make pure 
and healthy.—xs., Sweet’bread, 
the pancreas of an animal, used 


as food ; sweet’brier, a sweet- 
smelling wild rose; sweet’- 
heart, a lover; sweet’meat, 


an article of confectionery, 
usually of sugar or chocolate ; 
sweet’ness, quality of being 
sweet ; agrecableness of manners ; 
sweet’-will’iam, a _ kind of 
pink of many different colours 
and varieties. 

swell, v. [A.S.], to make or to grow 
larger ; to rise into waves; to 
be puffed up ; to bulge out; to 
grow louder; to become proud 
or angry ;—n., an increase in 
sound or size; gently rising 
ground ; a large wave or a num- 
ber of large waves one after 
another ; a showily dressed per- 
son.—p.p., swelled or swollen. 
—n., swelling, something 
bulged out; a rising, as of 
passion ; a tumour. 

swelt’er, v. [A.S. sweltan, to die], 
to be overcome with heat. 

swept, p.p. of SWEEP. 

swerve, v. [A.S.], 
right path suddenly ; 


to leave the 
to break 


through a rule or custom; to 

turn aside. 
swift, a. 

quickly ; 


{A.S.1, 
coming 


moving very 
suddenly ;— 


switch 


m., @ quickly flying bird very 
like a swallow.—n., swiftness, 
quickness ; speed. 

swill, v. [A.S.], to drink in great 
quantities ; to drink to excess ; 
to rinse ;—n., liquid mixture 
given to pigs. 

swim, v. [A.S.], to keep on the 
surface of water without sinking ; 
to move in or on water; to be 
overflowed ; to be dizzy ;— 
n., any action like swimming.— 
pres. p., Swimming; past, 
swam; p.p., swum. —n., 
swim’ ming, act or art of float- 
ing or moving through the 
water; a giddy feeling.—adv., 
swim’ ‘mingly, in a smooth or 
easy way ; with great success. 

swindle, v. [Ger. schwindeln], to 
cheat ; to obtain goods or money 
by false statements ;—n. (and 
swindling), a plan to cheat, 
n., Swin‘dler, one who cheats ; 
an impostor. 

swine, n. [A.S.], a hog; (pl.) a 
number of pigs.—a., swi’nish, 
like swine ; dirty ; brutish. 

swing, v. foul S.], to move or to 
cause to move to and fro; to 
move from side to side, as a 
door; to whirl in the air; to 
turn with the tide, as a ship at 
anchor ;—%., a contrivance for 
swinging in; a moving to and 
fro ; space through which a body 
swings.—past. and p.p., swung. 

swinge (swinj), v. [A.S., causal of 
above], to chastise.—pres. p., 
swingeing, tremendous. 

Swingle-bar or -tree (swing’gl-), 
n., the swinging bar of a plough 
or carriage to which the traces 
are fixed. 

swirl, v. (Scand. ?, akin to WHIRL], 
to move forward with a twisting 
motion, as an eddy in a stream ; 
—n., an eddy ; a twist or curl. 

Swiss, a., pertaining to Switzer- 
land or its people ;—»., an in- 
habitant of Switzerland. 

switch, nm. [Du., a whip], a thin 
twig or branch; a movable 
section of rail for allowing a 
train to change rails ; a means of 
turning on a current of electricity; 
—v., to strike with a switch ; 


swivel 
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turn from one line of rails or | Syllabus, 7. [late L., as 


from one electric wire to another. 

swivel, n. [A.S. swifan, same root 
as SWIFT), a ring or link turning 
upon a pin. 

sw5l'len, v., p.p. of SWELL. 

swoon, v. [A.S. swégan, to sigh, 
akin to souauH], to faint ;—*., a 
fainting fit. 

Swoop, v. [A.S., same root as 
SWEEP], to come down with a 
sweep or rush; to catch while 
on the wing ;—n., a seizure by 
rushing down upon. 

Bwop. See swap. 

sword (sdrd), n. [A.S.], @ long, 
pointed blade for use in fighting ; 
the emblem of authority or 
justice.—ns., sword’-bayonet, 
a bayonet shaped somewhat 
like a sword, and used as one ; 
sword’-fish, a large fish having 
the upper jaw long and pointed 
like a sword; swords’man, a 
man skilled in the use of the 
sword ; swords’manship, skill 
in the use of the sword. 

past; Sworn, p.p. of 
SWHaR. 

swum, v., 9.p. of SWIM. 

swung, v., past tense and p.p. of 
BWING. 

Sybarite (sib’drit), n., a native of 
Sybdaris, in ancient Italy, the 
inhabitants of which were noted 
for luxurious living; a person 
given up to luxury. 

Sye’amore (sik-), n. [a form of 
SYCOMORE], the great maple 
(Britain) ; a plane-tree (America 
and Scotland). 

sye’omore, n. [L., from Gk. suko- 
moros}, a tree akin to the fig-tree. 

sye’ophant (sik’ofanit), n. [Gk. 
syképhantes (sykon, a fiz; 
phainein, to show ?)], originally 
a servile informer ; @ flatterer.—~ 
n., sye’ophaney, the character 
of a sycophant ; base flattery.— 
a., sychophan’'tic, pertaining to 
a sycophant. 

syllable (sil’abl), n. [O.Fr., trom 
Gk. syllabé (SYN-, labein, to 
take)], part of a word which can 
be sounded by itself.—a., syl- 
lab’ie, consisting of a syllable or 
syllables.—adv., syllab’ically. 


SYLLABLE], 
the heads of a subject; a table 
of contents ; a list of what is to 
be done. 

syllogism (sil’djizm), n. [Fr., from 
Gk. syllogismos, a reaso: 
(SYN -, logos, reason)], three state- 
ments (major and minor premise, 
and conclusion) showing the 
steps taken in forming a judg- 
ment.—a., syllogis’tie, pertain- 
ing to or in the form of a syl- 
logism.—adv., syllogist’ically. 
—v., Syllogize (sil’djiz), to use 
syllogisms, 

sylph (silf), nm. [Ir., from Gk. 
silphé, a kind of beetle], a being 
living in the air; a fairy; a 
graceful woman.—n., syl’phid, 
a little sylph. 

syl’van, a. (L. sylvanus (sylva, a 
wood)], belonging to the woods ; 
rural. 

sym ‘bol, n. [I'r., from Gk. sym- 
bdlon, a token], a sign or mark 
which represents something else ; 
a token.—as., Symbol’ie and 
Symbol‘ieal, pertaining to a 
symbol; expressed by signs,— 
%., Sym ’bolize, to express by 
@ symbol; to represent.—n., 
Sym/‘bolism, « system of sym- 
bols ; the use of symbols; the 
science of creeds. 

symmetry, n. [Fr., from Gk. sym- 
metria (SYN -, metron, & measure)}, 
the correct fitting of all the 
parts ; harmony ; proportion.— 
a, symmet’rical, having all 
the parts of right size and 
form; harmonious; equally 
balanced. 

sympathy, mn. [Fr., from Gk. 
sympatheia (SYN-, pathos, sufier- 


ing)), a feeling with or for 
another ; fellow-feeling ; com- 
passion ; pity.—a., sympa- 
thet’ie. — adv. sympathet’- 


ieally, showing sympathy ; feel- 
ing for others ; compassionate, 
—v., sympathize, to feel with 
or for another. 

symphony (sim’foni), n. [0.Fr., 
from Gk. symphonia (S8YN-, 
phoéné, a sound)j, harmony of 
sound; the fitting of musical 
sounds to each other ; a musical 


symposium 


composition for an orchestra.— 


a., Symphon‘ie, agreeing in 
sound ; harmonious. 
Sympo’sium, n. [L., from Gk. 


symposion (SYN-, pdsis, a drink- 
ing)], a drinking together; a 
merry feast with learned con- 
versation ; a discussion; (pl.) 
sympo’sia. 

Bymp’tom, n. [O.Fr., from Gk. 
symptéma (SYN-, pidma, a fall)], 
a sign of something else, esp. 
& disease; an indication.—a., 
sSymptomat’ic. 

Syni-, syl-,sym-, pref. [Gk.], with ; 
together (as in SYNAGOGUE, SYL- 
LABLK, SYMPATHY, SYSTEM). 

Synaer’esis (sinér’ésis), n. [Gk. 
SYN-, hairein, to take], the tak- 
ing of two vowels into one 
syllable; opposed to diaer’esis, 
n. [dia, apart], a mark (+) to 
show that two vowels are to be 
pronounced separately, 

Syhagogue (sin’dgog), nm [Fr., 
from Gk. synagégé (SYN~, agein, 
to bring)], a Jewish church, 

Synchronize (sinkroniz’), v. (Gk. 
SYN-, chrdnos, time, to happen 
at the same time; to be simul- 
taneous.—a., synchronous. 

Syn’copate (sing’képdal), v. [late L. 
syncopdtus (8YN-, Gk. koptein, to 
cut)], to cut letters out of the 
middle of a word; (music) to 
join an unaccented note to the 
accented one following.—n., 
Syn’cope (sing’ kdpé), a cutting of 
letters out of the middle of a word, 
as ne'er for never; a faint or fit. 

syndic, n. [Fr., from Gk. syndikos 
(SyN-, diké, justice)], a magis- 
trate; a public official—ns., 
Ssyndicalism (sin’dikaligm), a 
labour movement favouring the 
control of industries by those 
who are employed in them; 
syn’dicate, a body of syndics ; 
persons associated to carry on 
some undertaking. 

syneo’doche (sinek’ddké), n. { Gk. 

SYN-, ek, out; dechesthai, to 
receive], a figure of speech in 
which a bani is put for the whole 
or the whole for a part, as bread 
for food. 

syn’od, n. (ir. from Gk. synodos 
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(SYN-, hédos, a way)], a meeting 
about church business ; (among 
Presbyterians) a meeting of the 
members of several presbyteries. 
—as., synod‘ie and synod ‘ical. 
synonym (sin’dnim), nm. [Gk. syNn-, 
onyma, & name], a word having 
practically the same meaning as 
another.—a., synon’ymous, 

synopsis, n. [Gk. syN-, dpsis, a 
sight], the gist of a matter; 
outline ; summary.—as., synop’« 
tic and synop’tical. 

Syn’tax, n. [l'r., from Gk. syntawis 
(syN-, taxis, order)], the correct 
grammatical arrangement of 
words in a sentence.—a., syn- 
tac’tie, according to the rules 
of syntax, 

syntheals (sin’ thesis), n. [ Gk. SYN-, 
thésis, a placing), a putting to- 
gether; a making a whole out 
of parts (opposed to ANALYSIS) ; 
(pl.)  syn‘theses.—as, syn - 
thet’ie and synthet’ical, 

sy’phon, sy’ren. See sIPHON, 


SIREN. 

Syr’iac and Syrian, as., belonging 
to Syria or its people ;—n., the 
language of Syria.—n., Syrian, 
a native of Syria. 

syringes (sir’inj), n. (Gk. syring, a 
recd], a tube with a piston for 
squirting water, eto ;—v., to 
clean with a syringe. 

syr’up, n. [Fr., from Arab.], the 
juice of fruits boiled and sweet- 
ened; a@ thick liquid obtained 
from sugar-cane. 

sys‘tem, n. [L., from Gk. systéma 
(8SYN-, histémi, to set up)), a num- 
ber of arranged with a 
view to some end or purpose ; 
a plan or method; orderly 
arrangement ; the different 
parts of a combination in work- 
ing order.—as., systemat’ic 
and systemat‘ieal, pertaining 
to a system; according to a 
regular plan; done in regular 
order.—adv., systemat’ically. 
—v., sys’tematize, to reduce 
to systern ; to arrange in order. 

Sys'tole (sis’td-le), n. (Gk. syn-, 
stellein, to set], the regular con- 
traction of the heart (opposed to 
DIASTOLE).—a., systolic. 
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tab (1), n. [rare ?], a small bit of 
cloth, ete., forming a tag or 


flap. 
tab (2), n., (U.S. colloq.) a reckon- 
ing ; a tally, e.g. to keep tab. 


tactics 


—a., tab’ilar, like a table: 
written or printed in rows ; con- 
sisting of thin plates or layers.— 
v., tab’tilate, to set in lists; to 
put in order, 


tab’ard, n. [O.Fr.], a kind of tunic | taboo (‘dboo’), n. [ Maori], a cus- 


or overmantle; the coat with 
the royal arms sewn upon it 
worn by heralds. 

tab’by, n. (Fr. tabis, from Arab.], 
a kind of silk of a wavy appear- 


tom used in the South Sea Is- 
lands to make certain persons 
or things accursed or sacred ;— 
Kea to forbid to be used; to 
an. 


ance ; a mixture of lime, water,| ta’bor (fdbdér), nm. [O.Fr., from 


and shells or gravel; a striped 
eat ; a female cat ;—a., having a 
striped or wavy appearance ;— 
v., to cause to look wavy.—~%s., 
tab’aret, striped silk stuff used 
by upholsterers; tab’inet, a 


Arab. tabour], a small 
beaten with one stick ;—v., to 
play on atabor ; to strike lightly. 
—n., tab’oret, a small tabor ; 
a small seat; an embroidery 
frame. 


finer kind of tabby. tae’it (ids’it), a. [L. tacére, to be 


tab’ernacle, n. [Fr., from L. 
taberndculum), the tent used by 
the Hebrews as a temple in the 
desert; a place of worship ; 
the box in which the bread used 


silent], implied but not expressed 
in words; without sound.—a., 
tae’iturn, silent and reserved ; 
not fond of speaking.—wx., taci- 
tur’nity. 


in the sacrament of the Mass is| tack, n. [O.F'r. taque, from Teut.], 


kept ;—»., to dwell for a time. 
table (/dbl), n. [Fr., from L. 
tabula, a plank], a piece of fur- 
niture, consisting of a fiat piece 
of wood or stone set on legs ; 
supply of food; the persons 
round the table; a surface on 
which something is written or 
painted ; a list of names, etc. ; 


a small nail with a flat head ; 
any fastening ; a rope for fixing 
the corners of sails or the part 
to which it is fastened ; the zig- 
zag course of a ship; a lease; 
—v., to fasten or stitch lightly ; 
to sail in a zigzag manner.—~x., 
taecks’man (Sc.], a person hayv- 
ing a tack or lease ; a tenant. 


—v., to put forward for dis-| tack’le, n. [Low Ger. or Du., akin 


cussion; to make a list of— 
ns., tab’lature, a painting on 
a wall; tableau (fdb’ld), a 
striking representation; (pl.) 
tab’leaux (fdb’léz); tableau’- 
vivant’ (iabl6’-vévan’) [Fr., liv- 
ing picture], one or more per- 


to TACK ?], ropes and pulleys for 
lifting weights ; instruments for 
fishing, etc. ; tools; the ropes, 
rigging, etc., of a ship ;—v., to 
seize or lay hold of.—~., fe 
ling, the ropes, sails, etc., on 
the masts of a ship ;_ harness, 


sons grouped to represent some | tact, n. [L. tactus (tangére, to 


picture or scene; table-d’héte 
(tabl-dét), dinner served in the 
public room of a hotel; t&’ble- 
land, level ground at some 
height above the sea; tab’let, 


touch)], skill in managing ; fine- 
ness of touch or feeling.—as., 
tae’tile, that may be touched 
or felt; tac’tial, pertaining to 
touch. 


a@ small table; a surface on|tae’ties, n. [Gk. taktikos (tassein, 


which to write, draw, etc. ; 
a kind of sweetmeat; t&’ble- 
turning, a moving of tables, 
supposed to be caused by spirits. 


lle 


to arrange)], the science of 
arranging and handling troops or 
warships when in touch with the 
enemy.—a., tae’tieal, pertain- 
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ing to tactics; strategic ;—n,. 
tacti‘cian, one skilled in tactics. 

tad’pole, ». [ToaD, POLL, the 
head], a frog in its youngest state, 
when it is all head and tail, and 
has no legs. 

taf’feta, n. [Fr., from Pers.], glossy 
silk with a wavy appearance. 

taf’frail, n. [Du. tdfereel, dim. of 
tafel; L. tabula), the flat upper 
part of a ship’s stern timbers, 

taffy, nm. [Amer.], a sweetmeat 
made from brown sugar or 
molasses ; (collog.) sweet words, 
flattery. See TOrFER. 

tag, n. [ety. 7], anything tacked 
on; the metal point of a lace ; 
the last word of an actor’s 
speech ;—v., to tack or fasten 
on; to fit with a tag.—pres. p., 
tagging ; p.p., tagged. 

tail (1), n. [A.S.], the hinder part 
of an animal, esp. when extend - 
ing beyond the rest of the body ; 
anything long and hanging ; the 
hinder part ; the followers of a 
chief. 

tail (2), m [Fr., as TALLY]. See 
ENTAIL. 

tai‘lor, n. [Fr., from failler, to cut], 
one who makes men’s clothes ; 
—v., to work as a tailor ;—/., 
tai‘loress. 

taint, v. [r. teint, p.p. of teindre, 
from L. tingére, to dye], to mix 
or stain with something hurtful ; 
to be so touched ; to infect; 
to dirty ;—., a mixture with 
something hurtful ; a blemish. 

take, v. [A.S.], to lay hold of ; to 
get under one’s power; to gain 
the attention (of); to please ; 
to turn (to) ; to use; to lead or 
earry ; to accept; to think ; to 
look upon ; to move or run to- 
wards ; to draw, as a picture ; 
(off), to start an aeroplane from 
rest ; to become airborne ;—n., 
the amount taken.—a., ta’king, 
attracting ; alluring.—past, took ; 
p.p., taken. 

tale, n. [Fr., from Arab.], a mineral 
found in thin flakes, having a 
soapy feel. 

tale, n. [A.S., root of TELL], num- 
ber; amount; reckoning; a 

—n., tale’-bearer, one 
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who causes mischief by telling 
tales.—a., tale’-bearing, carry- 
ing tales; giving hurtful infor- 
mation ;—n., act of telling tales. 
talent, n. [Fr., from L. talentwm|, 
a weight and a sum of money (at 
Athens 57 Ib. avoirdupois, and 
about £230 sterling—among the 
Hebrews about 93 Ib., and from 
£340 to £396 sterling); power of 
mind ; great ability—a., tal’- 
ented, possessing skill or ability. 
tal’isman, n. (Fr. and Sp., from 
Arab. tilsam, Gk. télésma, a pay- 
ment], an engraved stone or 
piece of metal, supposed to have 
the power to keep off evil ; (pl.) 
tal’ismans.—a., talisman’‘ic, 
talk (tawk), v. [M.E., from root of 
TALE], to use words ; to speak ; to 
tell (about) ;—n., use of words ; 
that which is spoken or spoken 
about.—a., talkative, fond of 
talking. 
tall (tawl), a. [C. ?], high in stature; 
lofty ; elevated. 
tallow (tdl’6), n. [M.E., akin to 
Dan. talg), melted animal tat ;— 
v., to smear with tallow. 
tal’ly, n. [Fr. taille, from tailler, to 
cut], one of two pieces of wood 
similarly marked with scores or 
notches to check accounts ; any 
account so kept ; one thing made 
to suit another ;—v., to mark 
with similar notches ; to fit; to 
correspond.—n., tal'ly system, 
a method of trading by weekly 
or monthly payments, called the 
instalment system. 
tal’ly-hd, n. and int. (Fr. taiaut 2], 
the cry of a huntsman to urge 
the hounds after a fox. 
Tal’mud, n. [Heb., instruction], a 
collection of Hebrew laws, etc. 
with notes and explanations. 
tal’on, n. [Fr., from L. tdlus, a 
heel), the claw of a bird of prey. 
tam/arack, n., the American or 
black larch. 
tam’arind, n. [Fr., from Sp., from 
Arab.], a lofty, spreading tree. 
with pods containing an acid 
pulp. 
tamarisk, n. [L.], an evergreen 
shrub with clusters of white or 
pink flowers, 


” 


tambour 


tambour (/ém’bdr), nm. [Fr. (see 
TABOR)], & small drum; a frame 
on which cloth is stretched to be 
embroidered ; work so done ;— 
v., to embroider on a tambour. 
—n., tambourine’, a small 
drum with one end, and bells 
oo its sides, played by the 


han 
tame, a. [A.S.], with native wild- 
; taught to be obed- 
wanting in vigour; 
erushed in spirit; depressed ; 
—v., to make gentile ; to civilize. 
—a., t&’mabie, that may be 
tamed.—n., tame’ness, state of 
being tame ; want of spirit. 
Tammany, n., a political organi- 
zation in New York; implying 
bribery or corruption in politics 
tamper, v. [form of TEMPER), to 
meddle without right; to deal 
in an underhand way. 
tan, n. [Fr., from Teut.], bruised 
oak bark used in tanning; a 
yellowish-brown colour ;—v., to 
turn skins into leather by steep- 
ing them in tan; to brown.— 
pres. p., tanning ; p.p., tanned. 
tan’nery, a place for 


tan’dem, ‘adv. {a pun on L. tandem, 
at length], one behind another ; 
—mn., a pair of horses so yoked ; 
@ bicycle for two riders one 
behind the other. 

tang (1), n. [Icel., akin to ToNGs], 
the part of a knife, ete., that 
goes into the handle; a strong 
taste got from something else ; 
@ relish. 

tang (2), n. [imit.], a sharp sound ; 
—v., to make such a noise. 

tangent (tdn’‘jént), n. [L. tangére, 


to touch}, a line touching a 
curve but not cutting it 
when produced.—a., tangen’tial 


{-shadl). 

tangible (idn‘jibl), a. [L. tangi- 
bilis), that may be touched; 
perceptible; real; that may 
be grasped by the mind.—wrs., 
tangibil‘ity and tan’gibleness, 
state of being tangible. 

tangle (tang'gi), v. (Scand. tang, 
seaweed), to twist in disorder ; 
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to entrap ;—n., a number of 
things confusedly twisted ; per- 
plexity ; a large and edible sea- 
weed. 

tank, n». [Port. tanque, from L. 
stagnum, a pool), a large vessel 
or cistern ; a reservoir ; a steel- 
plated self-moving vehicle carry - 
ing guns, and used for attacking 
trenches, redoubts, and other 
smal] forts.—n., tan’ker, a ship 
fitted with tanks for carrying 


oll. 

tankard (ting’kdrd), ». [O.Fr., 
from Dv.], a drinking-jug. 

tan’nin, n. [see TAN], a substance 
found in oak bark, ete., used in 
tanning 

tansy (tan ‘gi), n. (O.Fr., from Gk. 
athandsia, immortality], a bitter 
plant with yellow flowers, finely 
divided leaves, and a strong smell. 

tantalize, v. (Gk. Tantdlos, who 
was so punished in Hades}, to 
tease by offering something desir- 
able and then snatching it away. 

tan’tamount, a. [O.Ir. tant (L. 
tantus, 80 much), amunter, to 
amount], of the same amount; 
equal in meaning. 

tap (1), v. [Fr.], to strike lightly ;— 
n., & light blow.—pres. p., tap< 
ping ; p.p., tapped, 

tap (2), ». [A.S.], a hole or pipe for 
drawing liquor; a stopper or 
plug; a tool for cutting the 
inside thread of a screw ;—+., 
to make a hole to let liquid out; 
to draw off; to cut the thread 
of a screw.—?res. p., tapping ; 
p.p., tapped.—ns., tap’-rcom, 
@ room where drink is sold; 
tap’-root, a tapering root like 
a carrot; tap’ster, one who 
draws liquor. 

tape; n. [A.5.]j, a narrow, woven 
band used for binding, or a 
band of paper for telegraphic 
printing.—»., tape’worm, a 
worm of great length, found in 
the intestines. 

ta’per, n. [A.S.], a small wax 
candle ; a small light ;—a. (and 
ta’pering), narrowing towards 
one end ;—v., to become nar- 


rower ; to make to taper. 


to put in confusion ; to ensnare ; tap’estry, n. (Fr. tapisserie, fro 


tapioes 


Gk, tapés, hangings], cloth with 
woven or sewed figures, for 
covering walls, etc. 

tapio’ca, n. [Braz.}, a food sub- 
stance from the root of the 
cassava plant, 

ta’pir, n. [Braz.], & pig-like animal 
with a short trunk, found mainly 
in South America, 

tar, n. [A.S.], a black, sticky Nquid 
got from pine trees and coal; a 
sailor ;-—v., to cover with tar.— 
pres. p., tarping ; p.p., tarred. 
—a., tar’py, covered with tar. 

taran'tila, n., a poisonous spider 
found vear Varentum, Italy. 

tar’dy, a. (Fr. éardif, from L. lar- 
dus, slow], moving slowly , 
behind time.—n., tar’diness, 
slowness ; reluctance, 

tare (1), n. (.), a weed injurtous 
to corn; vetch, ete., grown as 
food for horses and cattle, 

tare (2), n. [I'r., from Arab. tarah, 
taken off], the weight of the 
package deducted before cal- 
culating the not weight. 

targe, n., poetic form of target. 

tar’get, n. [O.Fr. targuete, dim. of 
targe), a small shield; a mark 
for shooting at. 

tariff, n. (O.Fr., from Arab. ta’rif, 
giving information], a list of 
duties on goods imported or 
exported ; a list of prices. 

tarn, n. [(Scand.], a mountain 
lake or pool. 

tar‘nish, v. (Fr., from Ger.], to 
dim the brightness of; to soil 
the colour ef ; to become dull. 

tarpau'lin, n. (TAR, palling, from 
PALL], coarse canvas covered 
with tar to keep out wet; a 
sailor’s hat. 

tar’ry (1), a. See Tar, 

far’ry (2), v. [| M.D. larien (A.S. 
tergan), to vex, confused with 
targen, to delay, trom L. tardus}, 
to be slow. to remain behind ; 
to put off time. 

tart (1), a. [A.S1, sharp to the 
taste; sour; ill-natured.—a., 
tar’tish, somewhat tart. 

tart (2), n. (O.Fr., from L. tortus, 
twisted), fruit or jelly baked in 


paste. 
tar'tan, n. [O.Fr., etym. ?], wool- 
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len cloth woven in checks, esp. 
for distinguishing Scottish clans. 
Tar‘tar (1), or Ta‘tar (tat‘dr), n. 
[Pers.], a native of Tartary; a 
person of a hard, troublesome 
temper. 
tar’tar (2), . [Fr., from Arab. 
durd, dregs], a crust formed in 
wine casks, or growing on the 
teoth.—as., tartaér’eous or tar’- 
tarous, like or made up of tar- 
tar; tartar‘ic, got from tartar. 
Tar‘tarus, n. [Gk, 7'artarog), the 
place of punishment for the 
wicked, 
task, ». (O.Fr. tasque, from late 
L, tasea, a TAX], work given to 
do; something that must be 
done ;-—¥v,, to give work to; to 
overburden,—”,, task’master, 
one who imposes tasks, 
tas‘sel, n. [O.F'r., from med. L. 
tassellus), a hanging bunch of 
threads or cords; a head of 
flowers like a tassel, 
taste (tdst), v. (O.Fr, taster, from 
L. tawdre (akin to tangére, to 
touch)), to try by the tongue or 
palate; to eat a small bit of ; 
to have actual tria) of ; (of) to 
be like in taste ;—n., power of 
tasting ; the feeling caused by 
food, ete,, in the mouth; the 
quality which causes the feeling 
of taste; a smal) bit; the 
power of seeing and enjoying 
beauty, ete.; good style.—as., 
tasteful, showing good taste ; 
refined ; elegant; taste’less, 
without taste; having no love 
of beauty or order;  tas’ty, 
tasting well; showing a good 
taste ; palatable ; refined. 
tat‘ter, n. (Scand. ?], a piece of 
cloth torn and hanging (usually 
in pl.) j-——¥v., to tear Into rags. 
tat’tle, v. [imit.J, to talk much 
with little meaning ; to gossip ; 
——n., small or trifling talk. 
tattoo’ (1), n. [Du, Tap (1), toe, 
closed], a signal for soldiers to 
return to their quarters ; orig., 
closing of the drinking -shops, 
tattoo’ (2), v. [Polynesian], to prick 
the skin and make coloured 
marks or figures ;—n,, marks on 
the skin so made, 
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taught (tawt), v., past tense of 
TEACH. 

taunt, v. (Fr. fanter, from L. ten- 
tdre, to TEMpPT], to find fault in 
bitter words ; to reproach ; to 
ridicule ;—n.,_ bitter speech ; 
insulting words, 

taut, a. [M.E., pp. of Tow?], 
tightly pulled; secure. 

tautol’ogy, n. [Gk. fauto, the 
same; -LoGy], needless repeti- 
tion of the same thing in differ- 
ent words.—as., tautolog’ie and 
tautolog’ical. 

tav’ern, n. [Fr., from L. taberna, 
booth], an inn ; a public-house. 

taw, v. [A.S., to prepare], to dress 
by beating ; to dress skins into 
leather ;—n., a marble to be 
played with; (pl.) taws or 
tawse, a leather strap for pun- 
ishing children. 

taw’dry, a. (St. Audrey (St. Ethel- 
dreda), at whose fair showy orna- 
ments were sold], cheap and 
showy; gaudy; flashy; un- 
tidy.—_., taw’driness, finery 
without taste ; untidiness. 

taw’ny, n. [Fr. tauné, same root 
as TAN], yellow or brown; sun- 
burned ; bronzed. 

tax, n. [Fr., from L. tazdre, to 
value], money levied by the 
State to defray public expenses ; 
any burdensome duty ;—v., to 
lay on taxes; to arrange the 
amount to be paid ; to find fault 
with ; to strain.—n., taxa’tion, 
act of taxing ; amount of tax. 

taxim’eter (tdksim’étér), n. [Fr. 
taxe, TAX, -METER], a device for 
registering the distances run by 
a cab and the fares due.—wns., 
taxicab, taxi, a cab fitted with 
a taximeter.—v. taxi, to ride in 
such a cab or (of aircraft) to run 
along the ground or water before 
or after flying. 

tea, n. [Chinese], the leaves of an 
evergreen shrub dried and pre- 
pared for use ; a drink formed of 
infused tea leaves. 

teach, v. [A.S.], to supply with 
knowledge ;- to show how to do 
or to understand a thing; to 
guide the studies of; to act 
as a teacher.—past and p.p., 


tedium 


taught.—a., tea’chable, that 
can be taught ; quick to learn.— 
ns., tea’chableness ; tea’eher, 

teak, mn. [Port., from Malay], a 
hardwood tree found in the East 
Indies and in Africa, the wood of 
which is used in shipbuilding. 

teal, n. [M.E.], a water-fowl like 
the duck, but smaller. 

team, n. [A.S., a family], a number 
of horses, oxen or dogs working 
together ; the players on one 
side of a game.—n., team’‘ster, 
one who drives a team. 

tear (1) (tdér), v. [A.S.], to pull 
asunder by force; to rend; to 
come to pieces when pulled; 
—n., something torn; a rent; 
a@ fissure.—pasi, tore; p.p., 
torn. 

tear (2) (tér), m. [A.S.], a drop of 
water from the eye; anything 
like a tear.—as., tear’ful, shed- 
ding tears; sad; tear’less, 
shedding no tears ; unfeeling. 

tease, v. [A.S., to pluck], to 
separate and straighten fibres ; 
to comb; to raise a nap on 
cloth by scraping ; to worry or 
annoy; to make fun of.—n., 
teas’el, a plant the stiff and 
prickly flower-heads of which 
are used for teasing cloth. 

teat, n. [O.Fr. fete, akin to A.S. tit], 
the part of the breast or udder 
through which the young suck 


milk. 

tech’nie (tek’nik) and tech‘nical, 
as. [Gk. techné, art], pertaining to 
an art or a science ; fitting for 
a particular art.—ns., techni- 
eal’ity, knowledge, etc., peculiar 
to any trade, profession, ete. ; 
teehnique (teknék’), method or 
skill of performance ; technol’. 
ogy, the knowledge of the use- 
ful arts ; terms used in art.—a., 
technolog’ical.—_n., technol’« 
ogist, a writer or lecturer on 
the useful arts. 

ted, v. [A.S.], to spread to the sun, 
as new-mown grass.—pres. p., 
tedding ; p.p., tedded. 

te’dium, n. [L. taedium], that 
which wearies ; weariness.—a., 
te’dious, wearisome; monot- 
onous. 


tee 


tee, n. [etym. ?], a mark for playing 
to or from (esp. in golf) ;—v., to 
place on the tee. 

teem (1), v. [E., akin to TEAM], to 
bring forth ; to be fruitful ; to 
appear in great numbers. 

teem (2), v. [Icelandic], to empty ; 
to pour out. 

teeto’taler, nm. [teetotal, a once 
popular form of ToTAL], one who 
takes no intoxicating drink.—a., 
teeto’tal. 

teetotum, n. [the letter T, and L. 
totum, all], a spinning top, with 
letters on the sides. 

teg’iment, n. [L. tegumentum 
(tegére, to cover)], a covering ; 
skin of a plant or an animal.— 
a., tegamen’tary, serving as a 
covering. 

teind (/énd), n. [M.E., akin to 
TITHE], part of the produce of 
land set apart to pay the parish 
minister in Scotland ; tithe. 

tele-, pref. [Gk.], far off ; working 
from a distance (as in TELE- 
GRAPH). 

telegraph, n. [TELE-, GRAPH], a 
means of sending messages by 
signals ; wires along which 
messages are sent by electricity ; 
—v., to signal in any way; to 
send a message along the wires. 
—n., tel’egram, a message sent 
by telegraph.—a., telegraph’‘ic, 
belonging to the telegraph ; 
sent by telegraph.—wns., teleg’- 
paphist, one who works a tele- 
graph ; teleg’raphy, science or 
art of telegraphs. 

teleol’ogy (teléol’dji or té-), n. 
{Gk. télos, end; -LoGy], the 
doctrine that each part of nature 
has been designed to fulfil a 
purpose determined by God. 

tel’ephone, n. [TELE-, PHONE], an 
electrical instrument which en- 
ables persons to talk to each 
other at a distance.—a., teleph- 
on‘ie, sent by telephone.—~wrs., 
teleph’ony (éelef‘oni), teleph’- 
° ie 

tel’escope, . [TELE-, SCOPE], a 
tube fitted with lenses for view- 
ing things at a distance ;— 
v., to slide like the parts of a 
telescope.—a., telescop’ie, per- 
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taining to a telescope ; 
through a telescope. 

television, n. [TELE-, VISION], the 
act of seeing on a screen by means 
of a special apparatus objects at 
a distance or out of sight. 

tell, v. [A.S.], to count ; to put in 
words; to make known; to 
have an effect.—past and p.p., 
told.—_n.,__tell’er, one who 
counts; one who receives or 
pays out money in a bank; one 
who counts votes.—a., tell’ing, 
having great effect.—n., tell’- 
tale, a person who talks about 
the affairs of others; one who 
cannot keep a secret ; a gossip. 

temer’ity, n. [L. temeritas, rash- 
ness}, great rashness ; needless 
running into danger; foolhardi- 


ness. 

tem’per, v. [A.S., from L. fem- 
perdre, to moderate], to mix 
things properly ; to soften; to 
moderate ; to fit; to bring to 
a proper state of hardness, as 
iron ;—., the right mixing of 
things ; state of body or mind ; 
anger ; disposition ; mood; 
state of hardness, as of steel.— 
ns., tem’perament, inner state 
or nature ; disposition ; balance 
of qualities; act or means of 
tempering or regulating ; adjust- 
ment; tem’perance, use in 
proper form and measure ; self- 
control; moderation in taking 
strong drink.—as., tempera- 
ment’al, unbalanced in tempera- 
ment; tem’perate, using things 
in the right amount and for the 
right purpose; sober; neither 
too hot nor too cold.—n., tem’- 
perature, the amount or degree 
of heat or cold. 

tem’pest, n. [O.Fr., from L. tem- 
pestas, weather], wind blowing 
with great speed and force; a 
heavy storm; a hurricane; an 
uproar of any kind; a commo- 
tion.—a., tempes’tious, blow- 
ing with great violence; very 
stormy ; angry and passionate. 

temple (1), . [A.S., from L. tems 
plum), a building for public wor- 
ship ; a large church ; Temple, 
the Inns of Court in London, 


temple 


once belonging to the Knights 
Templars.—n,, Templar, one 
of a body of knights who made 
a vow to protect the Holy Sepul- 
chre; a student or a lawyer 
living in the Temple, London, 

tem’‘ple (2), m. [0.Fr., from L. 
tempora, the temples], the part 
at each side of the forehead 
above the cheek-bone, 

tem ‘poral, a. [0.Fr., from L. 
tempordlis (tempus, time)), last- 
ing only for a time; belonging 
to this world; not spiritual ; 
belonging to the temples of the 
head,—n., temporality (usu, in 
pl.), money got from land, etc., 
for the support of a church or 
minister ; revenue,—a., tem’- 
porapy, lasting only for a time ; 
passing soonaway.—adv., temp’- 
orarily.—v., tem ’porize, to 
avoid coming to a decision ; 
to be guided by opinions or 
fashions; to yield to ciroum- 
stances, 

tempt, v. [O.Fr. tempter, from L. 
temptdre, to try), to make trial 
of ; to try to make a person do 


state of being 
tempted ; that which tempts or 
leads astray; an allurement ; 
@ bait; a bribe,—a., temp’ting, 
fitted to tempt; desirable or 
pleasing ; enticing. 

ten, a. and n, [A.S.], one more 
than nine,—a., ten/fold, multi- 
plied ten tlmes ; ten 


many. 

tenable (ten’abdl), a. [Fr., from L. 
tenére, to hold], (an opinion or 
position) that can be held, kept, 
or defended. 

tenacious (/énd’shus), a. (L. tenax 
(tenére, to hold)], holding with a 
firm grip; that will not let go ; 
not y pulled asunder.—xn., 
tenac’ity (dénds’iti), quality of 
being tenacious; that quality 
in bodies which makes them 
stick together. 

ten‘ant, n. [Fr., from L. tenére, to 
hold], one who pays a rent for 
the use of property ;—v., to hold 
as a tenant.—n., ten’ancy, a 
holding as a tenant; occupancy. 


times as 
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tenon 
—@, ten’antiess, without a 
tenant, —-., ten’antry, the 


tenants on an estate, 

tench, n. [O0.I'r., from L. tinea], a 
fresh-water fish of the carp 
family, 

tend (1), v. [contracted from aT- 
TEND], to take care of ; to wait 
on; to nurse.—n., ten’der, a 
small ship attending on a larger 
one ; the part of a railway engine 
which carries coals and water. 

tend (2), v. (O.Fr., from L. tendére, 
to stretch], to aim at or lead 
to; to move towards,—., ten’- 
deney, inclination; biag; lean- 


ing. 

ten‘der (1), v. [Fr, from L. fendére, 
to stretch], to hold out; to offer 
for acceptance ;—n., an offer; 
the thing offered. 

ten‘der (2), a, [O.Fr., from L, fener), 
easily hurt; having fine feelings; 
delicate, sensitive; kind or 
loving; not strong; young,— 
ns., ten’derfoot, (Amer) one 
not yet hardened to the life of 
the plains or the mining camp; 
a novice; ten’derloin, (Amer.) 
the tenderest part of a loin of 
beef or pork; ten‘derness, 
state of being tender; fine feel- 
ings; gentle treatment; sensi- 
tiveness ; compassion, - 

ten‘der (3). See TEND (1). 

ten’don, n. [Fr., from L, tendére, 
to stretch], the fibrous band by 
poden: a musole is attached to a 

one, 

ten’dril, n. [L. tener, TENDER ?], 
the long, slender part of a plant 
by which it clings to a support. 

ten‘ebrous (ten‘ébrds), a, (Fr. 
from L, ¢enebrae, darkness], k 
or gloomy. 

ten’ement, n, [0.Fr., from L. 
tenére, to hold], block of flats, 
esp, in a poor district of a town. 

ten’et, n. [L. tenet, he holds], that 
which one holds as true; a 
fixed opinion or belief; a rule 
for guidance, 

ten‘nis, n. [perhaps from Fr, ¢enez, 
hold ?], a game in which a ball is 
driven backwards and forwards 
over @ net by means of rackets. 

ten’on, n. iir,, trom L. tenére, to 


tenor 


hold], the end of a piece of wood 
fitted into a hole in another to 
fasten the two ;—+., to fit with 
a tenon. 

ten’or, n. [Fr., from L. tenére, to 
hold], a continuous course; the 
usual manner or course; drift 
of meaning ; (music) the highest 
part for @® man’s yoice; one 
who sings tenor. 

tense (i), n. [O.Fr. fens (Fr. temps, 
time)], the form of a verb show- 
ing the time of the action. 

tense (2), a. [L. tensus (tendére, to 
stretch )], tightly stretched ; stiff. 
—as., tensile (ten’sil or fen’sil) 
and ten’sible, that may be 
stretched ;_  elastic.—ns., ten’- 
sion, state of being stretched ; 
the degree of tightness ; strain 
of mind ; ten’sor, a muscle that 
tightens some part. 

tent, n. [O.Fr., from L. tendére, to 
stretch], a shelter of canvas 
stretched on poles ; a roll of lint 
to keep a wound open ;—v., to 
keep a wound open; to probe. 

ten’ted, covered with 
tents. 

tentacle (fen’takl), n. [L. tentdre, 
to feel (see TEMPT)], a thread -like 
process issuing from the heads 
of some insects, by which they 
feel, grasp, or move. 

tenta’tion, n. [L. fentdre, to try], 
temptation. — a., tentative, 
making a trial; experimental. 

ten'ter, ». [O.Fr. teniour?, from 
L. tendére, to stretch], a means 
of stretching cloth by hooks 
while drying ;—v., to stretch by 
hooks.—n., (on) ten’ter-hooks, 
(in) a state of anxiety or suspense. 

tenu’ity, ». (Fr., from L. tenuis, 
thin], thinness. 

ten‘ure, n. [O.Fr., from L. tenére, 
to hold], condition or right of 
holding land, etc. 

tep’id, a. (L. tepére, to be tepid ; 
-Fy], slightly warm ; lukewarm. 
—ns., tepid’ity and tep’idness, 
moderate warmth. 

ter‘aphim, x. pl. (Heb.], house- 
hold images among the Jews, 
used in magical rites, 

tercen’tenary, (or térsénié’ndri), 


nm. {L. ter, three times ; CENTE- 
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NaRY], a three-hundredth anni- 
versary. 

teredo (iéré’déd), mn. [Gk. terédén, 
from teirein, to bore], a kind of 
worm which bores into and 
destroys wood. 

tergiversation  (iérjivérsd’shdn), 
n. (L. tergum, the back ; vertére, 
to turn], undue shifting of 
opinion ; a shuffling or evasion ; 
fickieness. 

term, n. [O.Fr., from L. terminus], 
end or boundary; a set time ; 
@ word expressing ®& name ; 
a rent day; the time during 
which anything lasts; (pl.) 
conditions ; money to be paid ; 
—v., to name or call. 

ter’magant, n. [O.Fr. Tervagant, 
a god with a very violent temper, 
from It.],a noisy, scolding woman. 

ter’minus, », [L.], the end or 
boundary : the end of a railway 
line ; (pl.) ter’mini.—as., ter’- 
minable, that may be put an 
end to; ter’minal, pertaining 
to an end or boundary ; forming 
or marking the end ; growing or 
placed at the end; happening 
every term ;—., screw, ete., for 
joining the open ends of an 
electric circuit.—v., ter’minate, 
to put an end to ; to come to an 
end.—n., termina’tion, a 
bringing or coming to an end; 
the end.—z., terminol’ogy, the 
terms, etc., used in any business, 
science, or art. 

ter’mite, n. [L. termes, wood- 
worm], the white ant destructive 
to timber. 

tern, n. (Scand. ?], a sea-bird like 
@ gull. 

ter’nary, a. [L. ferni, three each], 
proceeding by or consisting of 
threes ;—n., the number three. 
—a., ter’nate, threefold ; hav- 
ing three parts. 

terrace (ter’ds), n. [O.Fr., from L. 
terra, the earth], a flat bank of 
earth; a raised walk; any 
street or row ;—v., to make into 
a terrace. 

ter’racot’'ta, n. [L. terra, the 
earth ; cocta (coquére, to bake)], 
baked earth or clay of a reddish- 
brown colour ; a kind of pottery. 


> 


terraqueous 


terra’queous, a. [L. terra, the 
earth ; aqua, water], consisting 
of land and water. 
terrene’ (férén’), a. [L. terrénus], 
made of or pertaining to the 
rth 


earth. 

terres‘trial, «a. [L. terrestris, 
earthly], belonging to the earth ; 
living on the earth. 

ter’rier, n. [Fr., from L. terra, the 

* earth], a small dog that burrows 
after rabbits, etc. 

ter’ritory, m. [L. territérium (terra, 
the earth)], a large extent of 
land; land belonging to a city 
or a country; the Jand over 
which a sovereign rules.—a., 
territor’ial, pertaining or lim- 
ited to a territory; n., a mem- 
ber of the volunteer Territorial 
Army. 

ter’ror, n. [L.], great fear; fear 
and trembling ; that which causes 
fear.—a., ter’rible, causing 
terror ; frightful ; dreadful.—v., 
ter’rify, to cause terror; to 
frighten ; to scare.—a., terrif‘ic, 
causing great terror ; frightful ; 
awful.—n., ter’rorism, state of 
living under terror; intimida- 
tion.—v., ter’rorize, to rule by 
terror; to intimidate; to 
threaten. 

terse, a. [L. tersus (tergére, to wipe 
clean)], well and shortly ex- 
pressed ; short and to the point ; 
concise ; pithy.—adv., terse’ly. 
—n., terpse’ness, 

tertian (iér’shdn), a. [L. tertius, 
third], recurring every third 
day ;—n., a fever or ague which 
returns every third day. 

ter’tiary (tér’shari), a. (L. tertidr- 
tus], third in time or importance ; 
of the third degree. 

tes’sellate, v. [L. tessella, dim. of 
tesséra, a square], to lay with 
Squares ; to checker; to inlay. 
—n., tessella’tion, process of 
laying with squares; mosaic 
work. 

test, n. [O.Fr., from L. testa, an 
earthen vessel], a strict examina- 
tion; a means of trial; that 
with which anything is com- 
pared ;—v., to put to the proof. 

testaceous (iestd’shis), a. [L. 
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testa, @ shell], pertaining to 
shells ; having a hard shell. 

testa’ment, ». [O.Fr., from L. 
testamentum, a will (testis, a 
witness)], a written instruction 
left for the disposition of pro- 
perty after death.—Test’ament, 
one or other of the two parts of 
the Bible.—as., testamen’tary, 
pertaining to a will; left by 
will ; done according to will ;— 
tes’tate, having left a will—n., 
testa’tor, one who leaves a 
will ;—f., test&trix. 

tes’ter, n. [O.Fr. testre, the head 
[L. festa, a skull)], a flat cover- 
ing raised above a four-post 
bed. 

tes’tify, v. [L. testis, a witness ; 
ry], to bear witness (to); to 
make a statement for informa- 
tion, esp. on oath in court.— 
ns., testimony [L. testimonium, 
evidence], that which a person 
has to say on a point ; the state- 
ment of a witness in court; 
proof; the divine revelation ; 
the two tables of the Law; 
testimo’nial, something said or 
written in favour of a person’s 
character, ete. ; a present as a 
mark of respect. 

tes’ty, a. [O.Fr. testif, from teste, 
the head], easily fretted ; pee- 
vish ; irritable. 

tet‘Anus, n. [Gk. tefdnos (teinein, 
to stretch)], a disease in which 
there is a contraction or stiffness 
of the muscles ; lock-jaw. 

teth’er (teth’ér), n. [M.E., from 
Teut.], a rope or band for keep- 
ing cattle within certain bounds 
while feeding ;—v., to fasten with 
atether ; to confine ; to restrain. 

tetra-, pref. [Gk.], four; having 
four parts, etc. (as in TETRAGON, 
TETRARCH). 

tet’ragon, n. [Gk. TETRA-, génia, 
an angle], a figure with four 
angles. 

tetrahe’dron, m. [Gk. Trerra-, 
hedra, a seat or base], a solid 
figure having four sides each of 
which is a triangle. 

tetrarch (tef’rark), n. (Gk. TETRA-, 
archein, to rule], a ruler of the 
fourth part of a Roman province. 
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tet’rasyllable, n. [TETRA-, SYL- 
LABLE], a word of four syllables. 
tetter’, n. [A.S.], a disease of the 


skin, 

Teuton‘ie (iz-), a. [L. Teutdnes, a 
people of Germany], belonging 
to the Teutons, also to the 
modern Germans, English, Scan- 
dinavians, ete, or to their 
languages. 

text, n. [Fr., from L. textwm (texére, 
to weave)], a statement of which 
an explanation is given; the 
original words of an author; a 
verse of the Bible on which a 
sermon is preached.—ns., text- 
hand, a large kind of handwrit- 
ing; text’book, a book con- 
taining lessons on some subject. 
—a., tex’tial, belonging to or 
contained in the text; serving 
for a text. 

tex’tile, a., formed by weaving. 
—n., tex’ture, anything woven ; 
the manner of composition of a 


web. 

than (than), conj. [A.S.], as com- 
pared with; a word implying 
comparison. 

thane, n. [A.S. thegn, a soldier], a 
man of middle rank among the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

thank, v. [A.S., akin to THINK], to 
express a sense of kindness re- 
ceived ; (usu. pl.), acknowledg- 
ment of kindness. —a., thank’- 
ful, feeling thanks ; "grateful ; ; 
indebted. — n., thank’ fulness, 
state of being thankful.—a., 
thank’less, without a feeling 
of thanks ; for which no thanks 
are given.—ns., thank-offering, 
a sacrifice or offering expressing 
gratitude; thanksgiving, an 
expression of thanks ; a public 
acknowledgment of God’s good- 
ness; a day devoted to this 
purpose, 

that (thaé), a. [A.S. thaet], pointing 
out a person or a thing at some 
distance ; the farther off of two ; 
(pl.) those ;—pron. rel., who, 
whom, or which ;—conj., intro- 
ducing a noun-clause, a purpose, 
or a result; in order that; so 
that. 

thateh, n. [A.S. thec], straw, reeds, 


thence 


or rushes for making a roof ;— 
v., to cover with thatch. 

thaumaturgy (thaw’mdtérji), n. 
(Gk. thauma, a wonder ; ergon, 
a work], the art of performing 
miracles or magic.—ns., thau’- 
maturge, thau’maturgist, one 
who performs miracles; thau’- 
maturgies, thau’maturgism. 
—as., thaumatur’gie and thau- 
matur’gical. 

thaw, v. [A.S.], to melt or to cause 
to melt; to grow warm ; 
become gentle ;—»., the melt- 
ing of ice or snow. 

the (thé), def. art. [A.S. thé, earlier 
sé], a word put before nouns to 
limit their meaning ;—adv. [A.S. 
thy, instrumental case of the 
article], by that amount, as the 
more, the better. 

theatre (thé’dtér), n. [Gk. theatron, 
a place for seeing], a place where 
anything happens; a place 
where stage-plays are acted ; 
any place used for lectures, sur- 
gical operations, etc. — as., 
theat’ric and theat’rical, per- 
taining to a theatre; like an 
actor.—n. pl., theat’ricals, dra- 
matic performances, 

theft. See under THIEF, 

their (thdr) and theirs, poss. as. 
and prons. [A.S. thdra, gen. pl. of 
the definite article], belonging 
to them. 

the’ism, n. [Gk. theos, a god], be- 
lief in the existence of a God.— 
n., the’ist, one who believes 
in a God.—as., théis’tie and 
théis’tical, pertaining to belief 
ina God. 

theme, nx. [L. théma and Gk. 
tithémi, to place], something 
written or spoken about; a 
subject ; a topic. 

then (then), adv. [A.S. thanne, akin 
to THAT], at that time; soon 
afterwards ; at another time ;— 
conj., in that case; for this 
reason ; therefore. 

thence (thence), adv. [M.E., from 
A.S. thanon], from that time or 
place ; forthatreason; from that 
cause.—advs., thence’férth and 
thencefor'ward, from that 
time ; thereatter, ; 


theocracy 


théoe’racy, n. [Gk., from theos, a 
god; kratein, to rule], govern- 
ment by God or by the priest- 
hood ; the state so governed.— 
as., theocrat’ic and theoerat’- 
ical, pertaining to a theocracy. 

théod’olite, n. [etym. ¢], a survey- 
ing instrument for measuring 


angles. 

théog’ony, n. [ Gk. théogdnja (theos, 
a god; génos, a race), the birth 
and relationship of the gods, in 
mythology. 

theol’ogy, n.(ihéol’dji), n.[Gk. theos, 
agod; -Loay], the science which 
treats of God, or of man’s duty 
to him.—a., theolog’ical, per- 
taining to theology.—n., theo- 
lo’gian, one learned in theology. 

the’orem, n. [Gk. thedréma (thed- 
rein, to look at)j, a statement 
to be proved. 

tho’ory, n. (Gk. thedria, a behold- 
ing], the explanation brought 
forward to account for how 
something exists ; the principles 
of an art as distinguished from 
its practice, — as. théoret/ic 
and théoret‘ical, pertaining to 
theory ; confined to theory.—n., 
the’orist, one who forms theo- 
ries.—v., the’orize, to form a 
theory; to act or think solely 


according to theory. 
Theosophy, n. [Gk. theos, a god; 
sophia, wisdom], a_ religious 


system which claims to have 
knowledge of God by direct 
communication from Himself.— 
n., Theos’ophist. 

therapeutic, a. (Gk. therapeucin, 
to heal], pertaining to medi- 
cine; curative.—n. pl., thera- 
peu’ties, the science of medicine, 
—n., ther’apy, medical treat- 
ment. 

there (thdr), adv. [A.S.], in or at 
that place or point; to that 
place.—advs,, thereabout’ or 
thereabouts’, near that place, 
number, etc. ; thereaf’ter, after 
that; thereat’, at that time; 
on that account; thereby’, by 
that means; in consequence of 
that; thereabout; therefore 
(thdr’for), for that or this reason ; 
consequently ; return for ; 
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therefrom’, from this or that: 
therein’ and therein’to, in or 
intoe this or that place; there- 
of’, of that or this; thereon’ 
and thereupon’, immediately ; 
on or in consequence of this or 
that ; thereto’ and thereun’to, 
in addition; to this or that; 
therewith’ and th thal’, 
with that or this. 

therm, n. [Gk. thermos, hot], a 
unit of hoat used in estimating 
the consumption of coal gas, 
equal to 100,000 British Thermal 
Units.—a., ther’mal, pertaining 
to heat warm ; hot. 

thermion’ic valve, n. [Gk. ther 
mos, hot], an appliance used 
in wireless for amplifying the 
waves. 

thermodynamics, n. [Gk. ther- 
mos, hot ; DYNAMrIcs), the scfence 
which treats of heat as a force. 
—a., thermodynany‘ieal. 

thermometer, n. [Gk. thermos, 
hot ; -MErER], an instrument for 
measuring the degree of heat or 
the changes of temperature.— 
as., thermome?t’rie and ther- 
momet’rical. 

ther’mos, n. [as THERM], a vacuum 
flask that keeps the temperature 
of its contents unchanged. 

ther’mostat, n. [as THERM], a 
device for maintaining a steady 
anyenavare in a heating appar- 


atus, 

thesau’pus (thésaw’ris), n. (Gk. 
thésauros}, a treasury or store- 
house; a book containing a 
store of knowledge ; a dictionary 
of words and phrases. 

the’sis, n. [Gk. from tithémt, to 
place], something stated to be 
argued or written about; a 
subject; a study of a subject 
written to obtain a untversity 
doctorate. 

theurgy (thé’w7i), n. [Gk. theos, 
a god; ergon, a work}, super- 
natural, as opposed to natural 


Iagic. 

thew (ii), n. (usu. in pl.) [A.S. 
théaw, habit; pi. manners], 
strength ; m le. 

thiek, a. [A.9.], having the parts 
close + pot flowing 
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freely ; coming fast one after 
another; large through and 
through ; not easily seen 
through; dull; indistinct ;— 
n., the thickest part ;—adv., 
closely ; fast ; to a great depth. 
—v., thick’en, to make or be- 
come thick ; to grow dark; to 
press close together ; to come in 
greater numbers.—n., thiek’et, 
small trees or shrubs close to- 
gether; a copse; a brake.— 
a., thick-skinned, insensitive, 

thief (théf), n. [A.8.], one who 
takes what is not his own.—n., 
theft, act of stealing.—v., thieve 
(thév), to steal—wn., thie’very, 
the habit of thieving.—a., thie’- 
vish, given to theft ; acting like 
@ thief. 

thigh (ih%), n. [A.S.], the part of 
the leg above the knee, 

thim’ble, n. [A.S. thymel, from 
root of TuUMsS], a metal shield 
for the finger, used in sewing.— 
n., thim’ble-rig, a clever trick 
with a pea and three thimbles.— 
v., to cheat by this means.— 
pres. p., thimble-rigging 3 p.p., 
thimble-rigged. 

thin, a. [A.S.], having little thick- 
ness ; not close together; flow- 
ing freely ; easily seen through ; 
few in number ;—adv., not 
thickly or closely ;—v., to make 
thin; to make less crowded.— 
a., thin-skinned, over-sensitive. 


—pre. D., thinning; p.p., 
thinned. 
thing, n. [A.S.], whatever is 


thought of as existing; that 
which happens or is spoken of ; 
@ lifeless object; a part; (pl.) 
one’s clothes, baggage, ete. 

think, v. [A.S.], to use the mind ; 
to form opinions; to try to 
understand; to reflect; to 
consider ; to hold in the mind ; 
to believe—pasi and  p.p., 
thought. 

third, a. [A.S., from root of Trmnx], 
next to the second ;—2., one of 
three equal parts of a thing.-— 
adv., thirdly. 

thirst, n. [A.S.], discomfort from 

want of drink ; a strong desire 

to drink ; great desire for any- 


though 
thing ;—v., to feel rege “ide (for) 
to desire greatly.—a., thirs’ty, 


feeling thirst ; without fees we 

this (this), a. and pron. [A.8. thes, 
akin to THE and THAT), pointing 
out as near at hand; (the person 
or thing) just mentioned or about 
to be; (pl.) these. 

thistle (thisl), n. [A.8.], a plant 
with very prickly stalk and 
leaves. —a., thistly, covered 
with thistles. 

thith’er (thith’ér), adv. [A.8.], to 
that place, point, ete.—adv., 
thith’erward, in that direction. 

thole (1) (tél), n. [A.S.], a pin on 
a boat to keep the oar in its 
place. 

thole (2), v. [A.S.], to suffer; to 
endure. 

thong, ». [A.S.], a narrow strip of 
leather for fastening ; a lace. 

thor’ax, 7. [Gk., a breast-plate], 
the front of the body between 
the neck and the waist; the 
chest.—qa., thoracie (thoras’ic). 

thorn, mn. [A.S.], a hard, sharp 
point on a plant; any plant 
with thorns; anything trouble- 
s0me.—2., thorn’back, a fish 
with thorns or prickly points 
on its back.—a., thor’ny, full of 
thorns ; troublesome. 

thorough (thir’d), a. [E., a form of 
THROUGH], through and through ; 
complete.—a., thor‘oughbred, 
bred from the best blood ;— 
”., an animal so bred.—wx., thor’ . 
oughfare, road through; a 
passage ; a public street.—a., 
thor’oughgoing, going through 
to the very end or bottom; 
complete.—n., thor’oughness, 
completeness ; perfectness.—ca., 
thor’ough-paced (-pdst), going 
the whole length; complete ; 
perfect. 

thorp or thorpe, 7. [A.S.], a group 
of houses ; a village; a hamlet. 

thou (thou), pron. [A.S.], the 
second personal pronoun indi- 
eating the person spoken to; 
obj., thee. 

though (thd), conj. [M.B., from 
Seand., akin to A.S. théah], even 
if; notwithstanding ;—adv., for 
all that ; however. 


thought 


thought (fhawt), n. [A.5.], power 
of mind ; that which one thinks ; 
design or purpose; care; a 
small degree ;—v., past and p.p. 
of THINK.—as., thought’ful, 
given to thinking; careful of 
others; using or requiring 
thought; thought’less, with- 
out thought or care; acting 
without thinking. 

thou’sand, a. and n. [A.S.], ten 
hundred.—a., thou’sandfold, a 
thousand times as many.—da. 
and n., thou’sandth. 

thrall (¢hrawl), n. [Scand.], a slave; 
state of being a slave.—wn., 
thral’dom, slavery. 

thrash or thresh, v. [A.S.], to 
beat out the grain from the ears 
of corn; to flog; to punish.— 
ns., thrash’ing, process of beat- 
ing out grain; a good beating ; 
thrash’ing-floor (-/idr), a floor 
where grain is thrashed. 

thrash’er, n., a N. Amer. bird ; 
the mocking or brown thrush, 
with a lively pleasant song. 

thread (thred), n. (A.S., akin to 
THROW], fibres of cotton, etc., 
twisted and drawn out; a fine 
cord ; a line of gold or silver ; 
anything like a thread ; the 
chief thought of a speech, etc. 
the sloping ridge of a screw ;— 
v., to put a thread through ; to 
make one’s way through.—a., 
thread’bare, worn to the bare 
thread ; having the nap worn 
off ; worn out. 

threat (thret), n. [A.S.], an intima - 
tion of an intention to injure or 
punish.—v., threat’en, to use 
threats ; to show indications of 
coming evil.—ca., threat’ening, 
using threats ; indicating some- 
thing unfortunate about to hap- 
pen ;_ black-looking. 

three, a. and n. [A.S.], one more 
than two.—a., three’ fold, three 
times as many. —ns., threepence 
(thrip’ens, threpens), the sum of 
three pennies; threepenny, 
threepenny bit (thrip’ni, threp’- 
ni), a coin worth threepence.— 
a., three’ply, of three strands or 
layers.—a. and n., three’score, 
three times a score ; sixty. 
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thren’ody, n. [Gk. thrénos, a wail- 
ing; ddé, a song], an ode or 
song of lamentation or sorrow ; 
a dirge ; an elegy. 

thresh. Same as THRASH. 

thresh’dld, n. [A.S. threscan, to 
thrash], the stone or beam under 
the entrance to a house; the 
point of beginning or entering. 

threw (fhroo), v. past tense of 
THROW. 

thrice, adv. [M.E. thries], three 
times. 

thrive, v. [Scand.], to get on well; 
to grow rich or strong ; to suc- 
ceed.—past, throveand thrived; 
pp., thriv’en.—n., thrift, state 
of thriving ; good management ; 
habit of saving ; the sea-pink.— 
as., thrift’less, without thrift ; 
wasteful ; unprofitable ; thrif’- 
ty, making the most of what one 
has ; saving. 

thrill, v. (A.S., akin to THROUGH], 
to cause a sharp tingling feeling 
of pleasure or excitement; to 
rouse the emotions ;—mn., a sharp 
tingling feeling.—a., thril’ling, 
causing a thrill ; affecting greatly 
full of adventure. 

throat, n. [A.S.], the front part of 
the neck ; the passage from the 
mouth to the stomach and lungs ; 
any narrow passage. 

throb, v. [M.E., imit. ?], to beat 
more strongly than usual, as 
the heart or pulse ;—n., a beat 
or stroke.—pres. p., throbbing 5 
p.p., throbbed. 

throe (thré), n. [Scand.], great 
pain; (pl.) pains of childbirth ; 
agony, 

thromb6é’ sis, n. [Gk. thrombos, a 
clot], a clot of blood formed in a 
blood -vessel. 

throne, n. [O.Fr. trone, from Gk. 
thronos, a seat], a chair of state 
for a king or queen, or for a 
bishop in a cathedral ; sovereign 
power ;—v., to put on a throne ; 
enthrone. 

throng, n. [A.S.], a great crowd ; 
—v., to come in great numbers ; 
to fill with a crowd. 

throstle (throsl), n. [A.S.], 
song-thrush or mavis. 

throt’‘tle, 2. [a small THROAT], 


the 
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through 


the throat or windpipe ;—~., 
to choke by squeezing the 
windpipe.—n., throt’tle-valve, 
the valve that admits the 
steam to the cylinder of an 
engine. 

through (throo), prep. [A.S.], from 
end to end of; all over; by 
means of; in consequence of ; 
among ;—adv., from one end to 
the other; from beginning to 
end. — prep., throughout’, 
quite through; over; every 
part ;—adv., all over; at every 
time. 

throve, v., past fense of THRIVE. 

throw (thrd), v. [A.S.], to send 
from the hand; to push with 
force; to cause to fall; to 
twist into a thread ; to cast, as 
dice ;—., the act of throwing; 
the distance thrown; a cast of 
dice; a fall in wrestling.— 
past, threw; p.p., thrown. 

thrum (1), ». [A.S. tungethrum], 
the end of a weaver’s thread ; 
coarse yarn ;—v., to weave with 
thrums ; to put a fringe on.— 
pres. p., thrumming; p.p., 
thrummed. 

thrum (2), v. [imit.], to drum with 
the fingers.—pres. p., thrum- 
ming; p.p., theummed, 

thrush (1), n. [A.S.], a British 
song-bird ; a mavis. 

thrush (2), 2. [E., akin to THmsT], 
a soreness of the mouth and 
throat, common among very 
young children, 

thrust, v. [Scand.], to push with 
force; to pierce; to make a 
lunge in fencing ; to squeeze in ; 
to shove forward ;—n., a push 
with a sharp instrument.—past 
and p.p., thrust. 

thud, n. (E., akin to A.S. thyddan, 
to strike], a dull sound, as from 
a blow. 

thug, n. [Hind.], originally one ofa 
religious sect India who 
murdered travellers and lived 
by the spoil; ruffian.—wys., 
thuggee’, thug’gery, thug’- 


gism. 

Thuile (tha’ lé), n. [L., from Gk.], 
and Ul’tima "Thu'le, the most 
northerly part of the inhabited 
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world, often identified with 
Shetland. 

thumb (thim), n. [A.S. thuma], 
the short, thick finger of the 
hand ;—v., to soil with the 
thumb or fingers.—ns., thumb’- 
serew and thumb’‘kins, an 
instrument of torture for crush- 
ing the thumbs. 

thump, v. [E., imit.], to strike 
with something heavy ;—n., a 
heavy blow.—x., thumper, one 


who thumps; anything big; a 
big lie.—a., thum’ping. 
thun‘der, n. [A.S. thunor], the 


loud noise accompanying a flash 
of lightning; any very loud 
noise; an alarming threat ;— 
v., to make a loud noise; to 
speak very strongly.—n., thun’- 
derbolt, a flash of lightning ; 
something strong and swift ; an 
irresistible force.—as., thun’der- 
struck, struck by lightning ; 
greatly astonished; struck dumb; 
thun’dery and thun’derous, 
making a noise like thunder ; 
close and sultry. 

thu’rible, n. [L. thairibulwm (Gk. 
thyein, to sacrifice)), an instru- 
ment for burning incense, 

Thurs’day (thérz’dd), n. [A.S. 
thunresdeag (O. Norse, thdrs- 
dagr, day of Thor, the god of 
thunder)], the fifth day of the 
week. 

thus (this), adv. [A.S.], in this 
way ; to this extent. 

thwack, v. [wuack], to strike with 
something fiat or heavy ; to give 
a good thrashing to;—n, a 
heavy blow. 

thwart (thwért), a. [Scand.], lying 
across ;—adv. and prep., from 
side to side of ; athwart ;—v., to 
cross a purpose; to spoil an 
aim ;—n., a seat across an open 


boat. 
thy (thi) and thine (thin), poss. a. 
and pron. [A.S.], belonging to 


thee. 
thyme (tim), n. [O.Fr., from Gk. 
thymos), a sweet-smelling plant. 
thy’roid, a. [Gk. thureos, a shield], 
relating to a gland in the neck. 
tia’ra (tia’rd), mn. [(Gk., from 
Pers. ?], an ancient Persian head- 


tie 


dress ; an ornament of jewels for 

the hair ; the triple crown of the 

Pope. 
tie and tie-douloureux’ (-doloroo’), 

ns. [Fr.], neuralgia causing pain- 

ful twitching of certain muscles 
of the face. 

tick (1), n. [Gk. theké, a case], the 
cover of a mattress.—n., tick’- 
ing, cloth for making ticks. 

tick (2), v. [imit.], to make a slight 
quick sound ; to beatas a clock ; 
to make a small mark ;—n., the 

beat of a watch or clock; a 

slight mark. 
tick (3), n. (A.S. éicia], a small in- 

sect infecting dogs, ete. 
tick (4), n. [contraction of TIcKET], 
credit ;—v., to get or give credit. 
tick’et, n. [O.I'r. étiquet, from Ger. 
stech, to stick], a marked card ; 

a card showing a right or privi- 

lege ; a list of candidates ;—v., 

to put a ticket on. 

tickle, v. [E., freq. of TICK (2)], to 
touch part of the body lightly, 
usually causing laughter; to 
please the fancy.—a., tick’lish, 
easily tickled ; difficult; critical. 

tide, n. [A.S., time], the ebb and 

flow of the sea ; time or season ; 
a turning point.—a., ti’dal, 
belonging to tides; having 
tides; flowing and ebbing.— 
ns., tide’-waiter, a customs 
officer who watches the un- 
loading of ships to secure 
the correct duties; tide’way, 
the channel in which Ane tide 
flows. 

‘dings, n. pl. [Scand., ead to 
root of TIDE], news;  intelli- 
gence ; information. 
ti’dy, a. (from TrDE, in good time}, 

in good order; neat; neatly 

dressed ;—2., a@ cover for the 
back of a chair ;—v., to put in 
good order; to make neat.— 
past. tidied. 

tie (ti), n. [A.S. téag], a bond or 
fastening ; equality of score ina 
competition ; a connecting piece 
of wood, ete. ; a necktie.—v., to 
fasten with a cord; to unite; 
to be equal.—pres. p., tying ; 


p.p., tied. 
tier (/ér), n. [O.Fr. tire, a sequence], 
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@ row or rank, esp. when several 
are placed one above another. 
tierce (térs), n. (Fr., from L, fer- 
tius, third], a cask of forty-two 
gallons, or one-third of a pipe; 
@ sequence of three cards, 

tiff, n. [7], a slight quarrel. 

tif’fin, n. [E., from tiff, a small 
drink], a name for lunch in India. 

ti‘ger, n. (O.Fr., from Gk. tigris), 
a large and fierce striped animal 
of the cat kind ;—/., ti’gress. 

tight (tit), a. [Scand.], held firmly, 
or packed closely together ; not 
leaking; scarce of money; 
firmly stretched + fitting closely. 
—n., tight’ ness.—v., hten, 
to make or to become’ tight. 

tile, n. [A.S, tigele, trom L. tegilal, 
a slab of baked clay, used in 
roofing and in making drains ; 
—v., to cover with tiles. 

till (1), prep. (Scand.], to the time 
of ;—conj., to the time when; 
to the degree that. 

till (2), n. [M.E. ftillen, to draw, 
from A.8.], a drawer for holding 
money. 

till (3), w. [A.S.], to make land 
ready for seed.—a, till’‘able,— 
n., till’age, the process of till- 
ing ; agriculture. 

till (4), n. [etym. 7], stiff clay. 

till’er, n. [E., from TILL (2)], the 
handle of a helm or rudder, 

tilt (1), n. (A.S. ¢eld, a tent], the 
cloth covering of a cart or 
wagon ; the awning of a boat; 
—v., to cover with an awning. 

tilt (2), v. [A.S. dealt, unsteady], to 
ride and make a thrust with a 
lance ; to lean or cause to lean 
to one side ;—m»., a thrust, as 
with a lance ; a game in which 
knights rode against each other 
with lances ; slant; inclination. 

tim’ber, n. [A.S.], wood for build- 
ing or making furniture, ete. ; 
@& supporting beam; growing 
trees ;—v., to furnish with tim- 
bers. 

tim’bre (tim’bér), n. [Fr., from L. 
tympanum, a drum], the quality, 
tone, or character of a musioal 
note. 

tim’brel, n. [as above], a musical 
instrument beaten with the hand. 
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time, n. [A.S.], the idea of things 
happening together or coming 
one after another; the point 
when a thing happens or the 
period during which it con- 
tinues ; the length of a person’s 
life; a proper season; the 
present life; the rate of move- 
ment in music; the state of 
affairs at any period (usu. 
plural) ;—v., to do at the 
right time; to bring about in 
proper order.—a., time-hon- 
oured (-dn’érd), honoured for a 
long time.—n., time’-keeper, 
one who checks or marks timo ; 
a clock or a watch; one who 
beats time in music.—a., time’- 
ly, at the right time ;—adv., 
early; in good season.—a., 
timeous, timous (iim’us), sea- 
sonable; timely.—wns., mo’- 
piece, watch or clock; time’- 
server, one who suits his 
opinions to the times for his own 
ends ; time’-table, a list of the 
times of railway trains, ete. ; 
the hours of classes or of work, 
etc.—a., time’worn, worn by 
time ; weakened by age. 

timid, a. [Fr., from L. témidus 
(timére, to fear)}, easily made 
afraid; wanting in courage ; 
faint-hearted. —ns., timid’ity 
and tim‘idness, state of being 
timid.—a., tim/’‘orous, easily 
frightened ; wanting in courage. 

fim’pani, n.pl. [Gk. tympanon, 
drum], kettledrums. 

tin, n. [A.S.], a white metal some- 
what like silver, easily melted 
or beaten out ;—v., to cover 
with tin.—pres. p., tinning ; 
pp., tinned.—n., tin’foil [see 
Fort], tin beaten thin like a 


leaf. 

tincture (fink’tfir), n. [L. tinetiira, 
a@ dyeing (see TINGE)], a slight 
shade of colour; a slight taste 
or quality added to anything ; 
a medicine dissolved in alcohol ; 
—v., to colour slightly ; to give 
a taste to; to mix slightly ; to 
affect.—a., tinet6r’ial, contain - 
ing or giving colour. 

fin’der, ». [A.S.], anything that 
easily catches fire; scorched 


linen for eatching sparks from a 
flint and steel. 

tine, n. [A.S. find, akin to TOOTH], 
a tooth of a fork or a harrow ; a 
prong of an antler.—a., tined 
(tind), furnished with tines, 

tinge (tinj), v. LL. tingére, to dye], 
to colour slightly ; to impart a 
quality in a slight degree ;—n., 
a small amount added or mixed ; 
a slight touch of colour. 

tingle (ting’gl), v. [B., from ting, a 
sharp sound, imit.J, to feel a 
thrill ; to feel a sharp, thrilling 
sensation. 

tink’er, n. [H., as TINKLE], one 
who goes wandering from place 
to place mending vessels of tin, 
brass, or other metals ;—v., to 
mend coarsely or badly. 

tink’le, v. [imit. from tinken, to 
make a sharp sound], to make 
sharp, quick sounds ; to chime ; 
to jingle ;—., a sharp, quick 
sound. 

tin’sel, n. [O.Fr. estincelle, from 
L. seintilla, a spark], thin cloth 
interwoven with gold or silver 
thread ; thin glittering sheets 
of metal; anything with much 
show and little value ;—a., like 
tinsel ; of little value ;—r., to 
adorn with tinsel ; to deck with 
cheap ornaments.—pres. p., tins 
selling ; p.p., tinselled. 

tint, n. [L. tinctus (tingére, to dye)], 
a delicate shade of colour; a 
slightly different shade from the 
surrounding colour; — v., 
colour slightly ; to tinge. 

tintinnabula’tion, n. [L. tintin- 
ndbulum, a bell (tinntre, to 
tinkle)], the ringing or jingling 
of bells. 

ti’ny, a. [etym. ?], very small. 

tip (1), n. [B.], the point of any- 
thing; an end piece ;—v., to 
3a @ point on ; be cover the end 
of.—pres. p., tipping; p.p., 
tipped.—~as., totnate a staff 
with a metal point; an officer 
who carries it; a constable ; 
br Apr the point or tip of the 

. 


tip (2), v. [Seand. ?, akin to TAP], 
to strike lightly , to give a small 
gift of money to; to cause to 


— 
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slant; (up) to upset;—n, a 
light touch ; a hint.—pres. p., 
tipping ; p.p., tipped. 

tip’pet, n. [A.S., from L. tapéte, 
cloth], a covering for the neck 
and shoulders. 

tip’ple, v. (freq. of TIP (2)], to 
drink liquor often and in small 
quantities ;—n., liquor so taken. 
—a., tip’sy, under the influence 
of strong drink. 

tirade’, n. [Fr., from firer, L. 
tirdre, to draw), loud and con- 
tinuous abuse. 

tire (1), n. [short form of ATTIRE], 
a covering for the head ; a head- 
dress ;—v., to dress the head. 

tire (2), or tyre, n. [etym.?] the 
iron or rubber hoop round a 
wheel. 

tire (3), v. [A.S.], to make or to be- 
come weary ; to wear out; to 
lose strength. —as., tired (fird), 
wearied out, exhausted ; tire’- 

wearisome ; 4 


cates taoh 
tissue (tish’a), n. [Fr., pp. of 
tisser, L. texére, to weave], some- 
thing woven; a fine kind of 
silk ; cloth with figures in gold 
or silver thread; the simple 
material of the parts of plants 
and animals ; a connected series. 
tissue-paper, thin, soft, gauzy 


paper. 

titan and titan’ic, as. [Gk.], 
relating to the Titans or giants 
of ancient story ; enormous in 
size or strength, 

tit’bit, n. [Scand, ¢éit, small], a 
choice bit. 

tithe (¢ith), n. [A.S. téodha, TENTH], 
a tenth part ; part of the profits 
of land and stock set apart for 
the support of the clergy ;—v., 

tax to the amount of one- 

tenth.—_»., ti’ther, one who 
collects tithes.—n., tith’ing, an 
old English division of the 
country ; containing ten house- 
holds ; act of taking tithes ; the 
amount taken, 

tit‘illate, v. [L. titidre], to tickle. 
—n., titilla’tion, a pleasant 


feeling. 
title, n. [O.Fr., from L. titulus, an 
inscription], something written 


today 
on a thing by which it is known; 
the name, etc., of a book; a 
name marking rank or honour ; 
a just claim; a written proof 
of right ;—v., to give a title to. 
—a., titled (titld), having a 
title of nobility.—~ns., ti’tle-deed, 
a document giving a right to 
property;  ti'tle-page (-pdj), 
the page at the beginning of a 
book, containing its name, ete.— 
a., tit’‘Dlar, existing in name 
only ; having the title without 
the duties ; nominal. 
tit’mouse, n. (Scand. #it, little; 
A.S. mase, a small bird], a small 
bird that feeds on insects. 
tit’ter, v. [imit.], to giggle; to 
laugh, but not fully out ;—», 
a@ suppressed faugh. 
tit’tle, n. [M.E., as TITLE], a very 
small part ; an iota. 
tit’tle-tat’ tle, n. [TATTLE], empty 
talk ;—v., to talk idly ; to gossip. 
to, prep. [A. 3. ], in the direction of ; 
as far as. 
to-, pref. [A.S.], for; to; this (asin 
TODAY, TONIGHT, TOWARD). 
toad, n. [A.S.], an animal like the 
frog, with a warty skin.—ns., 
toad’-eater, a low fiatterer; 
toad’stool, a poisonous fungus 
somewhat like a mushroom; 
toa’dy, a low flatterer; a 
panes on 3—v., to flatter.—n., 
toa’dyism, the practice of a 


toady. 

toast, n. (O.Fr., from L. tostus 
(torrére, to scorch)], slices of 
bread browned before a fire; a 
person in whose honour a health 
is drunk; the drinking to the 
health of someone ;—v., to brown 
by heat; to drink a person’s 
health. 

tobae’co, n. [Sp., from N. Amer, 
Ind.j, the dried leaves of the 
tobacco plant used for smoking, 
—n., tobae’conist, one who 
sells tobacco. 

tobog’gan, n. [N. Amer. Ind.], a 
long low sledge. 

toe’sin, n. [O.F r. toquer, to ToucH, 
sign, SIGNAL], an alarm-bell us 
its sound, 

today’, adv. [A.S. To-, DAY], on 
this day ;—x., the present day, 
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tod’dle, v. [form of TOTTER], to 
walk with short, unsteady steps, 
as a child. 

tod’dy, n. (Hind.], the fermented 
juice of certain palm-trees; a 
mixture of whisky, hot water, 
and sugar. 

toe (t6), n. [A.S.], one of the five 
divisions at the end of the foot ; 
—v., to touch with the toes.— 
pres. p., toeing 3 p.p., toed.— 
a., toe (6d), having toes, 

tof’fee or tof’ fy, n. [i'r., from Malay 

+ tafia (see RATAFIA)], a sweetmeat 
made of sugar and butter. 

td’ga, n. [L., akin to tegére, to 
cover], the ancient Roman gown 
worn by men. 

together (tdgeth’ér), adv. [A.S. 
tégedere (see GATHER)], at the 
same place or time; into one; 
in company. 

toil (1), n. [O.Fr., perhaps from L. 
tudiculdre, from tundere, to heat), 
hard work ;—v., to work hard. 
—a., toil’some (-sdém), full of 
toil ; laborious ; fatiguing. 

toil (2), n. [Fr., from L. téla,a web], 
a net or snare (usu. pl.). 

toi‘let, n. (Fr. toilette, as Torn (2)), 
a covering for a dressing-table ; 
a dressing-table and its furni- 
ture ; act or style of dressing ; 
a lavatory. 

token (idkn), n. [A.S., akin to 
TEACH], a mark or sign of some- 
thing ; a sign of power, autho- 
rity, ete. ; a mark of friendship ; 
a piece of stamped metal repre- 
senting more than its real value. 

téld, v., past tense of TELL, 

tolerate, v. [L. folerdre, to endure], 
to allow to be or to be done ; to 
put up with; to permit.—a., 
tol’erable, that may be en- 
dured ; fairly good or agreeable. 
—n., tol’erance, power of en- 
during; willingness to bear 
with the differences of others.— 
a., tol’erant, willing to bear 
with others; patient; broad- 
minded._».,_ tolera’tion, a 
respect for opinions and actions 
different from a person’s own ; 
freedom to worship God in one’s 


own way. 
tél (1), v. [M.E. tollen, to pull), 


to sound with low or regular 
strokes; to ring slowly, as at 
a death or funeral ;—x., the 
deep, slow sound of a large bell. 

tdll (2), n. [A.S.], a payment for 
leave to pass; a tax for right 
to sell; a portion of grain taken 
as payment for grinding ;—v., 
to take or gather toll._—wns., 
toll’-bar and toll’-gate, a gate 
to prevent people from passing 
without paying toll. 

tomahawk, n. [N. Amer. Ind.], a 
light war-hatchet, used by the 
North American Indians ;—v., 
to strike or kill with a toma- 
hawk. 

tomat’o, n. [Sp., from Mex, 
tomatl], a round, fleshy fruit of 
a red or yellow colour; the 
plant on which it grows. 

tomb (toom), n. [O.Fr., from Gk. 
tymbos], a place for a dead body ; 
@ grave—n., tomb’stone, a 
memorial stone over a grave. 

tome, n. (Gk. tdémos, a section], a 
volume, esp. a large one; a 
book. 

tom’foolery, 2. [Zom, proper 
name], fun ; silly trifling ; non- 
sense, 

Tommy Atkins, n., private sol- 
dier, so called because a speci- 
men form issued by the War 
Office began with the name 
Thomas Atkins. Frequently 
shortened to ‘Tommy.’ 

to’morrow (/é-mor’d), adv. [To-, 
MORROW], on the next day ;—n., 
the day after today. 

tom ‘tit, n. [Yom, proper name], a 
small bird ; a tit or titmouse. 

ton (twn), n. [A.S. twnne, a barrell, 
a weight of 20 hundredweights ; 
a space of 40 cubic feet in a ship. 
—n., ton’nage, the amount of 
space in a ship, measured in 
tons of 40 cubic feet each; a 
duty per ton on ships. 

tone, n. [Fr., from Gk. ténos (tein- 
ein, to stretch)], a musical sound 
made by striking a tightly 
stretched string ; the quality of 
a@ person’s voice or of a musical 
sound; (music) an interval be- 
tween two notes ; vigour of body 
or mind; character or moral 


’ 


tongs 


effect ; the general effect or look 
of a picture ;—v., to give vigour 
to ; (down) to soften or modify. 
—da., ton’ie, relating to tones ; 
giving tone or strength ;—mn., a 
medicine for toning the system ; 
the key note.—wx., ton’ic s61-fa’, 
@ musical notation by letters, 
dashes, ete. 

tongs, n. pl. [A.S.], an instrument 
of two jointed metal bars for 
lifting hot coals, ete. 

tongue (ting), n. [A.8.], the mov- 
able organ in the mouth used in 
tasting and speaking; the lan- 
guage of a people; power of 
speaking; anything like a 
tongue in shape or use.—a., 
tongue’-tied (-tid), having a 
difficulty in speaking. 

tonight’ (t6-nit’), adv. [TO-, NIGHT], 
on this night ;—., the night of 


this day, 

tonneau (fon’d), n. [Fr.], the part 
of a motor car containing the 
back seats. 

ton’sil, n. [Fr., from L, fonsillal, 
one of two glands at the root of 
the tongue. 

ton’sure (ton’shwr), n. [Fr., from 
L. tonsira, a clipping], a shaving 
of the crown of the head; the 
shaven crown of a priest. 

tontine (iontén’), n., a life annuity 
scheme invented by Tonti of 
Naples, in which a number of 
persons share, the whole sum 
falling to the longest liver. 

too, adv. [A.S., same as TO], more 
than enough ; also; in addition. 

tool, n. (A.S.], an instrument used 
by a workman ; a person under 
another’s orders. 

tooth, n. [A.S.], one of the hard 
bodies in the jaws used for 
biting and chewing food ; taste ; 
anything like a tooth; the pro- 
jecting part of a comb, saw, or 
rake, etc.; (pl.) teeth.—n., 
tooth’ache (-dk), pain in a tooth. 
—as., toothed (tootht), having 
teeth ; jagged on the edge; 
tooth’some, pleasing to the 


taste. 

top (1), x. [A.S.], the highest part 
of anything ; the highest place 
orrank ; the crown of the head ; 
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torment 


a platform round the top of the 
lower mast ;—v., to cover on the 
top; to rise above others; to 
cut off the top.—pres. p., top- 
ping ; ».p., topped.—xns., top’- 
ng, a dressing of manure 

on the surface ; 
the mast above the topmast, or 
the sail on it; top-hat, tall silk 
hat worn by men on formal 
occasions.—a., top’-heavy, too 
heavy on the top.—n., top’- 
mast, the mast fastened to the 
top of the lower mast.—a., 
top’-most, highest.—n., top’- 
Sail (top’sl), a sail on the top- 
mast. 

top (2), ». [A.8.], a pear-shaped toy 
made to spin by means of a whip 
or a string. 

t6’paz, n. [O.Fr., from Gk. tépazos], 
@ precious stone, generally of a 
yellowish colour, 

t6’per, n. [etym. ?],a hard drinker ; 
a drunkard. 


topic, n. (Fr., from Gk. tdpos, a 
Place], a subject of conversation 
or argument.—e., top‘ieal, per- 
taining to a place or a topic 
dealing with things of local or 
current interest. 

topog’raphy, n ([Fr., from Gk. 
topographia (topos, place, and 
-GRAPHY)], a description of a 
particular district.—as., topo- 
graph‘ie and topograph’iecal. 

top’ple, v. [A.S., from root of 
TOP (1)], to fall over ; to upset. 

top’sy-tur’vy, adv. [formerly top- 
So-terve, overturned (TOP, so, 
and A.S. tearjlian, to upset ?)], 
upside down. 

tor, n. [A.S. torr, from Welsh], a 
bold hill or peak, 

torch, n. [Fr., from L. tortus, 
twisted], resinous wood or 
twisted tow dipped in pitch and 
set on fire to give light; an 
electric hand-lamp. 

tére, past, térn, p.p. of TEAR. 

tor’ment, n. (O.Fr., from L. éor- 
mentum, torture], that which 
causes pain or misery; the 
greatest pain of body or of mind. 
—v., tepment’, to cause great 
pain to; to worry or annoy.— 
%, tormen’tor, 


top’galiant, — 


tornado 


torpna’do, n. [Sp., from tronar, to 
thunder], a violent and destruc- 
tive storm of wind. 

torp6’do, n. [L. torpédo, numb- 
ness (torpére, to be numb)], a 
cigar-shaped shell filled with an 
explosive sent through the water 
to blow up an enemy’s ship; 
@ fish having the power of giving 
an electric shock. 

tor’pid, a. [L. torpidus (torpére, to 
be numb)], having lost the power 
of feeling or moving; dull or 
stupid.—ns., torpid‘ity and 
tor’por, loss of power to feel or 
move. 

torque (térk), n. [L. torques, from 
torquére, to twist], a collar of 
metal rings ; in mechanies, force 
causing rotation. 

tor’refY, v. [L. torrére, to parch ; 
-FY), to parch ; to scorch. 

tor’rent, n. [Fr., from L. torrens, 
a rapid stream], a great rush of 
water. 

tor’rid, a. [L. torridus (torrére, to 
parch)], dried up with heat; 
very hot. 

tor’sion (iér’shén), n. [Fr., from 
L. torsio (torquére, to twist)], act 
of twisting ; amount of twist ; 
twisting force. 

tor’so, n. [It.], the trunk of the 
body or of a statue. 

tor’toise (iér’izs), n. [Fr., from L. 
tortus, twisted], a creeping animal 
with a very hard shell (so called 
from its crooked feet), a fresh- 
water turtie.—n., tor’toise-shell, 
the shell of a kind of turtle, used 
for making combs, etc. 

tor’thous, as. [L. torus], twisted ; 
winding. 

tor’ture, n. [L. fortira (torquére, to 
twist)], great pain of mind or 
body ; pain inflicted to force a 
confession, or as a punishment ; 
—v., to cause great pain to; to 
worry or annoy. 

Tor’y, n. [Ir., a robber; a namo 
first given in 1679 to the oppon- 
ents of the Duke of York Exclu- 
sion Bill), an ultra-Conservative 
in politics. 

toss, v. [Scand.], to throw quickly 
or with force ; to throw into the 
air; to tumble about; (up) to 
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tourniquet 


spin a coin for betting ;—n., a 
throwing upward ; a fall. 

to’tal, a. (Fr., from L. totus, whole], 
whole or complete ;—z., the 
whole ; everything together ;— 
v., to add up.—xs., totality, the 
whole amount; totaliza’tor, 
machine used in betting which 
shows the total money staked.— 
a., totalita’rian, (State) in which 
no opinion is allowed except 
that of the government.—adv., 


to’tally. 

téte, n., shortened form of 
TOTALIZATOR. 

td’‘tem, n. [N. Amer. Ind.], an 


animal or other object kept by 
primitive races as a badge of 
their family or tribe. 

tot’ter, v. [H., akin to Tur (2)], to 
shake as if about to fall; to be 
unsteady ; to stagger; to reel. 

touch (tuch), v. [Fr., from It, toc- 
care, imit.?], to be close to; 
with no space between ; to put 
the hand on; to know by feel- 
ing ; to reach to; (on) to speak 
of; to influence; to relate to 
or concern; to meddle with; 
to mark slightly with a pencil or 
brush ;—n., the sense of feeling ; 
a single stroke on a picture ; the 
manner of striking the keys of a 
musical instrument; pro or 
trial; @ show of feeling.—a., 
touch’ing, moving the feelings ; 
—prep., concerning ; with regard 
to.—ns., touch’stone, a stone for 
testing the purity of gold and 
silver; any test ; touch’wood, 
decayed wood which is easily 
set on fire; tinder; fungus.— 
a., touch’y, easily offended ; 
over -sensitive. 

tough (tif), a. (A.S.], holding well 
together ; not easily broken ; 
bending without breaking ; ten- 
acious, 

tour (toor), n. [Fr., from L. torndre, 
to TURN]; a journey from placo 
to place, esp. for pleasure.—n., 
tour’ist, one who goes on a tour. 

tour’nament and tour’ney, ns. 
{O.¥r., from root of TURN], a 
fight on horseback to show skili 
in arms ; a contest; a joust. 

tourniquet (toor’niket or -kd), n, 


tout 538 trade 
{Fr., from root of TURN],a bandage | toy, ». [etym.?], a plaything; an 


twisted tightly to stop a flow of 
blood ; an instrument for this 
purpose. 

tout, v. [M.E. faten, from A.S. 
totian, to look out] ; to try in an 
objectionable way to get cus- 
tomers ;—n., one who does so. 

tow (1) (6), v. [A.S. togian, drawn, 
same root as TuG], to pull 
through the water ;—”., a rope 
for towing.—ns., tow’age ({0’aj), 
process of towing, or the price 
paid for it; tow’-line, a rope 
for towing. 

tow (2) [ctym. ?], the coarse part 
of dressed hemp or flax. 

toward (térd) or towards, prep. 
[A.8.], in the direction of ; with 
regard to ;—adv., in a state of 
in a state of readiness ; at hand. 

tow’el, n. [O.Fr., from a Ger. root], 
a cloth for drying anything wet. 
—n., tow’elling, cloth for 
towels. 

tow’er, n. [O.Fr., from L. turris], 
a lofty structure standing by 
itself or rising above another ; 
a steeple; a fortress ;—wv., to 
rise high in the air.—as., tow’- 
ered and tow’ery, adorned or 
defended by towers. 

towhee (t6-hwé’), n., a N. Amer. 
bird ; also called chewink. 

town, n. (A.S. fin, an enclosure], a 
collection of houses larger than 
a village, but not the seat of a 
bishop ; the people of a town.— 
ns., town clerk (klark), the 
officer who keeps the records of 
a town; town council, the 
governing body in a town; 
town cri’er, one who makes 
public intimations ; town hall, 
a hall or building for public 
business ; town house, a house 
in town as alternative to one in 
the country; towns’folk, the 
people in a town; town’ship, 
the district belonging to a town ; 
towns’man, an inhabitant of a 
town. 

toxicol’ogy, nm. [Gk. toxikon, 
poison; -LoGY], the science of 
poisons.—., toxin, a poison 
causing disease.—a., tox’ic, 
poisonous. 


article of no great value ;—t., 
to trifle ; to play. 


trace (irds), n. (Fr., from L. tractus, 


p.p. of trahére, to draw], a mark 
left; a very small quantity; 
one of the bands by which a 
horse draws a vehicle ;—v., to 
mark out; to copy, as a draw- 
ing; to follow by means of 
marks; to walk  over.—a., 
trace’able, that may be traced. 
—ns., tra’cery, ornamental 
lines cut in stone, esp. in win- 
dows and roofs; tra’cing, 
copying by means of fine lines ; 
the copy so made, 


trachea (irdké’d or trd’ kid), n. (Gk. 


tracheia, rough], the windpipe 
(from the roughness of its rings). 
—n., tracheot’omy [Gk. témos, 
a cutting), the operation of 
opening the windpipe. 


track, n. [O.Fr.], a mark left; a 


footmark ; a course; a beaten 
road ;—v., to follow by marks 
or footprints; to tow.—a., 
track’less. 


tract, n. [L. tractus, p.p. of irdhere, 


to draw],astretch ofland or water; 
a short pamphlet, usually on 
a religious subject.—a., trpac’- 
table, easily led or managed.— 
ns., tpactabil ‘ity and trac ’table- 
ness, quality of being tractable ; 
docility.—n., trae’tion, act of 
drawing ; state of being drawn ; 
power for drawing.—., trae’tor, 
a vehicle for pulling others, esp. 
in agriculture. 


trade, n. [M.E., from root of 


TREAD], a@  person’s business; 
practice of buying and selling ; 
men in the same occupation ;— 
v., to buy and sell; (with) to 
have business dealings with.— 
ns., trade’mark, a mark on 
goods to show who is the manu- 
facturer; tra’der or trades’- 
man, a man engaged in trade ; 
a shopkeeper; a workman; 
trades union or trade union, 
a union of men of the same trade 
to protect their rights, etc. ; 
trade’wind, a wind in the hot 
regions of the earth which blows 
constantly towards the equator. 


lle 


tradition 


tradition (tradish’én), n. [O0.Fr., 
from L. trdditio (trddére, to hand 
over)], a custom handed down 
from one generation to another ; 
knowledge or information so 
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ditor], one who is false to his 
trust ; one who takes the side 
of an enemy ; one who is guilty 
of treason ;—f., trai’tress.—a,, 
trai’torous, like a traitor. 


handed down.—a., tradi’tional, | trajee’tory (or traj-’), n. (L. tras 


pertaining to or handed down by 
tradition, 


traduce (trddiis’), v. [L. tradacére| tram, n. 


(TRANS-, dicére, to lead)], to 
blame without ground ; to speak 
ill of a person ; to defame. 

traffic, n. [Fr., from It. trafico, 
etym. ?], exchange of goods ; 
commerce ;—v., to deal in (some 
kind of goods). 

tragedy (traj‘édi), n. [O.Fr., from 
Gk. tragéddia, goat-song?], a 
play having a high purpose and 
asad ending ; an overwhelmingly 
sad event.—n., tragé’dian, one 


jectus [TRANS-, jacére, to throw)], 

the curved path of a projectile. 

[E. tram, a beam], a 

tramway car ; a public passenger 
vehicle running on rails laid on 
the streets or roads.—ns., tpam- 
car ; tram-line, -way. 

tram’mel, n. [Fr., from Low L. 
tramacula, a net (L. tri-, three ; 
macula, a mesh)], a net for catch- 
ing ; a shackle to make a horse 
amble ; anything that hinders ; 
—v., to catch in a net; to hin- 
der.—pres. p., trammelling ; 
p.p., tpammelled. 


who acts or writes tragedy.—as., | tramp, v. [E., from Teut.], to go 


trag’ic and trag’ieal, pertaining 
to tragedy ; mournful; disas- 
trous. 

trail, v. (O.Fr. ¢railler, from L. 


over on foot; to tread; to 
wander through ;—n., a wan- 
dering beggar; a journey on 
foot. 


trahére, to draw], to draw along | tram’ple, v. [freq. of TRAMP], to 


the ground ; to grow along the 
ground ; to hunt by following 
the track or smell ;—n., a track 


tramp over and over again ; to 
tread under foot ; to treat with 
scorn. 


or scent; a path across a wild | trance, n. [O.Fr., from L. transire, 


region ; anything drawn out to 
a great length.—n., trai‘ler, 
short extracts shown of a forth- 
coming film; a vehicle drawn 
behind another. 

train, v. [Fr., from trainer, L. 


to go across], a state in which 
the soul seems to have gone 
out of the body, or to be 
wholly taken up with visions of 
another world; catalepsy; a 
swoon. 


trahére, to draw], to teach by | tran’quil (trdng’kwil), a. (Fr., from 


practice ; to tame for use; to 
cause to grow aright ;—n., that 
which is drawn along; a part 
of a dress trailing behind; a 
number of followers ; a line of 
vehicles ; a line of railway car- 
viages or trucks drawn by an 


L. tranquillus), at rest; peace- 
ful; free from fear or disturb- 
ance.—n., tranquil’lity, peace 
or rest; calmness; repose.— 
v., tran’quillize, to make calm 
and peaceful; to soothe; to 
pacify. 


engine ; regular course or order;| trans-, tran-, tra-, tres-, pref. 


a line of gunpowder to fire a 
mine.—ns., train’-bearer, one 
who holds up the train of a 
person’s robe ; 
got from the blubber of the 
whale. 

trait (trd), n. [Fr., p.p. of traire, L. 
trahére, to draw], a mark or 
feature distinguishing one from 
another. 

frai’tor, n. [O.Fr., from L. tra- 


transal’pine (or 


[L. trans], across ; beyond (as in 
TRANSLATE, TRADITION, TRES- 
PASS). 


train’-oil, oil | transact’, v. [L. transactus (TRANS-, 


agére, to push)], to carry through; 
to do work; to manage.—n., 
transac’tion, a carrying through 
of business ; the business carried 
through. 

-pin) a. [L. 
TRANS-], beyond the Alps (usu- 

18 


transatlantic 


ally as from Rome); opposed to 
CISALPINE. 

transatlan’tiec, a. [TRANS-], be- 
yond or crossing the Atlantic. 

transcend’ (irdnsend’), v. (O.Fr., 
from L. transcendere (TRANS-, 
scandére, to climb)], to rise 
above ; to be much better than. 


—as., transcen’dent, passing 
beyond ; beyond human know- 
ledge; pre-eminent; trans- 


ecenden’tal, surpassing others ; 
beyond human experience ; not 


clear. 

transcribe’, v. [L. TRANS-, scribére, 
to write], to write over again ; 
to copy out.—mns., tran’seript, 
a written copy ; transcrip’tion, 
act of copying out ; a new copy ; 


@ rearranging. 
tran’sept, n. [L. TRANS-, septum, 
an enclosure], the cross part of 
a church, at right angles to the 


nave. 

transfer’, v. [L. TRANS-, ferre, to 
carry], to remove from one 
place to another ; to hand over. 
—pres. p., transferring ; p.p., 
transferred.—mn., trans’fer, a 
changing from one to another ; 
the thing so changed ; a paper 
with a pattern or picture which 
can be transferred to another 
surface.—a., trans’ferable (or 
trdnsfer’abl), that may be trans- 
ferred from one person or place 
to another ; negotiable.—n., 
trans’ference, act of transfer- 
ring ; removal from one person 
or place to another; a handing 
over ; conveyance. 

‘ure, v. (Fr., from L. trans- 
figirdre (TRANS-, figira, FIGURE)], 
to change the ame of ; to 
transform.—wns., ‘. 
tion and Pee he 8 a 

change of form or appearance ; 
figuration (see 


ii). 
transfix’, v. [L. TRANS-, Jigére, to | trans’ 


transform’, v. [Fr., from L. trans- 
formdre (TRANS-, * forma, FORM)], 
to change the form of; to 
change into something else.— 
ns., transforma’tion, a change 
of form or nature. transfor’- 
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mer, an apparatus which trans- 
forms an electric current from 
one voltage to another, 
transfuse’, v. [L. TRANS-, fundére, 
to pour], to pour out of one 
vessel into another; to cause 
to pass from one to another (as 
blood).—a., transfu’sible.—n. 
transfu’sion. 
transgress’, v. [L. TRANS-, gressus 
(gradi, to step)], to go beyond 
bounds ; to break the law ; to 
sin.—ns., 
going beyond ; 
the law ; asin; transgres’ 
transient’ (tran’siént or trdn’- 
ziént), a. (Li. TRANS-, fre, to go], 
soon passing ; notlasting ; fleet- 
ing ; short-lived. 
transit, n. [L. fransitus, as above], 
a@ passing across; the act of 
conveying from one place to 
another ; the passing of a planet 
in front of another heavenly 
body.—., transi’tion, a passing 
from one place, subject, or state 
to another ; (music) a change of 
key.—as., tran’sitive, passing 
beyond; (grammar), passing 
from the subject to an object; 
tran’‘sitory, soon passing ; con- 
tinuing for a short time; not 
lasting. 
translate’, v. [O0.Fr., from L, 
transldtus (TRANS-, ldtus, p.p. of 
ferre, to carry)], to remove to 
another place or position; to 
turn from one language into 
another.—%., ‘tion, re- 
moval into another place or 
office ; a turning into another 
language ; that which is so pro- 
duced. 
translu’cent, a. [L. TRANS-, lucére, 
to shine], letting light pass, but 
not completely transparent.—uns., 
translu’cenece and translu’- 
ceney, state or quality of being 
translucent. 
migrate, v. [L. TRANS-, 
migrdre, to MIGRATE], to remove 
into another country; (of the 
soul) to pass from one body into 
another.—n., transmigra’‘tion, 
removal to another country ; the 
passing of the soul, at death, into 
another body. 
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transmit’, v. [L. TRANS-, mitiére, 
to send], to send from one to 
another; to cause to pass 
through.—pres. p., transmit- 
ting; pp., transmitted.—c., 
transmis’sible, that may be 
transmitted or passed through. 
— 78., transmis’sion and 
transmit’tal, a sending from one 
to another ; a passing through. 

transmute’, v. [L. TRANS-, mitdre, 
to change], to change from one 
form or kind into another, esp. 
of base metals into gold.—m., 


transmita’tion, a changing 
into a different form.—a., 
transmu ‘table, 


tean’som, n. [L. ftranstrum, a 
cross-beam], a cross-bar in a 
window; a lintel; a cross- 
beam to strengthen the after- 
part of a ship. 

transparent (-pdrent or -pdrent), 
a. [Fr., from med. L. trans- 
parens (TRANS-, pdrére, to ap- 
pear)], that can be seen through ; 
easily understood.—ns., trans- 
pa’rence and transpa’rency, 
state of being transparent; that 
which can be seen through; a 
picture seen by allowing the 
light to shine through it. 

transpire’, v. [TRANS-, L. spirdre, 
to breathe], to breathe or pass 
through the pores of the skin ; 
to become known; to come to 


pass. 

transplant’, v. [TRANS-], to dig 
up and plant in another place ; 
to remove. 

transport’, v. [I'r., from L. trans- 
portdre (L. TRANS-, portdre, to 
earry)], to carry from one place 
to another; to send to a far- 
away land as a punishment; to 
fill with great joy, grief, or pas- 
sion.—ns., trans’port, carriage 
from one place to another; a 
troop-ship ; passion; ecstasy ; 
transporta’tion, taken from 
one place to another; banish- 
ment. 

transpose’ (irdnspéz’), v. [Fr., 
TRANS-, root of POSE], to put 
one in the other’s place; to 
change the order of; (music) to 
change into another key.—uns., 


travel 


transp6‘sal and transposi’tion, 
a putting of one in another’s 
place; state of being trans- 
posed ; a change in the order; 
a change into another key. 

transubstantia’tion (-shid’shdn), 
nm. (med. L. TRANS-, substantia, 
substance], a change into an- 
other substance ; the belief that 
the bread and wine in the Mass 
are changed into the body and 
blood of Christ. 

transverse’ (or frdnz’-) and trans- 
ver’sal, as. [L. TRANS-, vertére, 
to turn], lying across ;—adv., in 
a cross direction. 

trap (1), n. [A.S.], a contrivance 
for catching animals ; a scheme 
or plot for catching a person 
unawares ; a bend in a pipe or 
drain to exclude foul air; an 
uncovered carriage ;— v., to 
catch in a trap; to take un- 
awares.—pres. p., trapping 3 
pp., trapped.—ns.,  trap’- 
door, a door in a floor or roof 1 
trap’per, one who traps ani- 
mals ; one who opens and shuts 
a trap-door in a mine, 

trap (2), mn. [Scand., from trappa, 
stair], a name given to some 
kinds of igneous rock, because 
often found in rows like steps, 

trap (3), v. (Fr. drap, cloth], to deck 
gaily.—pres. p., trapping 3; p.p., 
trapped.—n., pi., trap’pings, 
fine clothes ; ornaments. 

trapeze’, n. [Fr. trapéze, L. 
trapezium, Gk. tetrapézos, four- 
footed], a swinging bar on which 
acrobats perform; ns. trapé’- 
zium, a four-sided figure with 
only two sides parallel; trap’. 
ezoid, a four-sided figure having 
no sides parallel. 

trash, n. [etym.?], broken and 
torn pieces ; stuff of no worth ; 
——v., to free from trash ; to crop 
off leaves or branches.—a., 
trash’y, like trash; of little 
worth, 

travail, m. [Fr.], hard work; 
pains of childbirth ;—v., to 
work hard ; to suffer the pains 
of childbirth. 

trav’el, v. [Fr., same word as 
TRAVAIL], to go on foot; to go 


traverse 


on a journey iN, & going from 
place to plaze ; a journey ; i : 
the story of a journey.—pres. p 

_ travelling ; p.p., teavellied” — 
n., traveller, one who travels 
or visits distant countries ; one 
who collects orders for goods, etc. 

trav’erse, a. [F'r., as TRANSVERSE], 
laid or lying across ;—adv., 
cross-wise ;—n., anything laid, 
dug, or built across; a barrier 
across a trench to prevent it from 
being raked by fire ;—w., 
cross, aS a purpose ; to wander 
across ; to turn on a pivot; to 
deny. 

trav’esty, n. [Fr., a disguise, p.p. 
of travestir (TRA-, TRANS-, vestire, 
to clothe)], a change which turns 
a thing into ridicule ; a mislead- 
ing description ;—v., to show or 
describe a thing so as to make a 
jest of it. 

trawl, n. [ctym.?], a net like a 
bag for catching fish, by drag- 
ging it along the bottom of the 
sea; a long line with many 
hooks ;—v., to fish with such a 
net or line.—»., traw’ler, one 
who trawls ; a vessel used for 
trawling. 

tray, n. [A.S.], a flat, shallow ves- 
sel for carrying small things. 

treachery (trech’éri), n. (Fr., prob. 
from L. root of TRICK], un- 
faithfulness ; a breaking of one’s 
trust.—a., treach’erous, un- 
faithful ; false ; deceptive. 

treacle (irékl), n. [Fr., from Gk. 
thériaka, healing the bite of a 
thérion, or wild beast], a thick, 
dark liquid got during the refin- 
ing of sugar ; molasses. 

tread (tred), v. [A.S.], to set down 
the foot; to walk; to crush 
under foot ;—n., a setting down 
of the foot ; manner of walking ; 
the top surface of each step of a 
stair; the part of a wheel that 
touches the ground.—past, trod; 
p.p., trodden. ns., tread’le, 
part of a machine worked by the 
foot ; tread’mill, a mill turned 
by treading on steps fixed to the 
rim of a wheel. 

treason (tré’zén), n. [O.Fr., from 
L. tdditio (irddére, to hand 
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over)], falseness to one’s king or 
country; a plot against the 
government or the life of the 
sovereign. —a., trea’sonable, 
that may be punished as trea- 
son ; traitorous ; disloyal. 

treasure frezh’wr), n. [O.Fr., 
from Gk. thésauros], riches stored 
up; anything valued or loved ; 
—v., to set much value upon; 
to take great care of.—wns., 
treas’urer, one who has charge 
of money ; treas’ure-trove [Fr. 
trouver, to find], anything of 
value found in the earth, the 
owner of which is not known ; 
treas’ury, a place where treasure 
is kept ; a department of govern- 
ment in charge of the public 
money. 

treat, v. [F'r., from L. tractdre, to 
handle], to handle or use ; to act 
well or ill towards ; to speak or 
write about; to negotiate; to 
try to cure; to give food or 
drink to ;—n., a pleasan tenter- 
tainment; that which gives 
pleasure.—ns., treatise (tré'tiz), 
a@ writing about some subject ; 
@ composition; treat’ment, 
manner of behaving towards a 
person ; manner of treating or 
curing ; trea’ty, an agreement, 
especially between countries or 
sovereigns. 

treble, a. [Fr., from L. triplus, 
TRIPLE], threefold ;—n., the 
highest part in music 3—v., to 
multiply by three; to make 
three times as much. 

tree, n. [A.5S.], a large plant with 
a woody trunk, branches, and 
leaves ; a list of one’s ancestors ; 
a piece of timber, as in axle-tree, 
cross -tree, ete. ; a gibbet, 

tre’foil, n. [Fr., from L. trifolium, 
a leaf (TRI-, folium, leaf)], a three- 
leaved plant, as clover; an 
ornament like trefoil, 

trek, v. [Du.], to travel by ox- 
wagon ; to migrate in search of 
a new settlement; to go ona 
walking tour.—n., a journey by 
wagon or on foot. 

trellis, n. [O.Fr., from L. érilix 
(TRI-, iciwm, thread) and late L. 
trichila, an arbour], a kind of 


tremble 
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network for supporting climb- | tres’pass, v. [O.Fr., from med. L. 


ing plants, etc.—a., trellised 
(trell’ist), having a trellis ; grow- 
ing on a trellis ; like a trellis. 
tremble, v. [Fr., from Low L. 
tremuldre (L. tremulus, TREMU- 
Lous)], to shake, as with cold or 


fear; to shudder; to quake; 
to shake, as sound. 
tremen’dous, a. [(L. tremendus 


(tremére, to tremble)], causing 
astonishment owing to great 
size or force; terrible; dread- 
ful. 

trem ‘or, n. [L., from tremére, to 
tremble], a trembling; vibra- 
tion ; a shiver. 

trem‘dlous, a., [L. tremulus}, 
trembling like a leaf; shaking ; 
quivering. 

trench, n. (O.Fr., frenche], a lone, 
narrow cut in the ground; v., to 
dig a trench; to turn up the 
deep soil; to enter on what 
belongs to another.—a., tren’- 
ehant, cutting; keen.—vns., 
tren’cher, one who trenches ; 
a large wooden platter for cut- 
ting meat on; the table, or what 
is on it ;—trench-warfare, that 
kind of warfare carried on when 
the opposing armies face each 
other from parallel trenches. 

trend, v. [A.S.], to have a par- 
ticular direction ; to turn away 
or bend.—n., particular direc- 
tion ; tendency. 

tren‘tal, n. (O.Fr., from L. triginta, 
thirty], a set of thirty Masses 
for the dead. 

trepan’ (1), n. [Fr., from Gk. try- 
pdnon,a borer], a kind of eylindri- 
cal saw for cutting out pieces of 
bone of the skull ;—v., to use a 
trepan.—pres. p., trepanning ; 
p.p., tpepanned. 

trepan’ (2), v. [formerly trapan, 
prob. from TRAP (1)], to entrap, 
to ensnare. 

trephine’ (iréfén’ or trifin’), n. 
[Fr., as above], a kind of trepan 
with a sharp central boring point; 
—., to use this instrument. 

trepida’tion, n. (Fr., from L. tre- 
piddre, to tremble], a trembling 
from fear, ete. ; a state of fear 
or alarm. 


transpassGre (TRANS-, passGre, to 
Ppass)], to go beyond bounds ; 
to go where one has no right; 
to commit sin ;—n., a going 
where one has no right; any 
injury to another ; a doing wrong. 

tress, n. [Fr., from Gk. tricha, 
threefold], a braid or plait of 
hair; a lock or curl.—a., 
tressed (trest), having tresses. 

trestle (éres‘l), nm. [O.Fr. trestel, 
from L. transtillum (transtrum, 
see TRANSOM)], a frame of wood 
to support planks, ete.; any- 
thing like a trestle; the frame 
for a temporary table. 

tret, n. [O.Fr. traite), an allowance 
of 4 lb. on every 104 to make up 
for waste. 

tri-, pref. (L. and Gk.], three; 
triple (as in TRIANGLE, TrI- 
FOLIATE). 

tri‘ad, n. [Gk. trias], three things 
of the same kind; a union of 
three ; a trinity. 

trial, tried, etc. See Try. 

tri‘angle, n. [Fr., from L. triane 
gulum (TRI-, ANGLE)], a figure 
with three sides and _ three 
angles; a musical instrument 
made of a rod of steel in the 
form of a triangle, and struck 
with a straight piece; a frame 
to which soldiers were tied when 
being flogged.—as., tri‘angled 
and trian’gular (tridng’giilar), 
made in the form of a triangle, 
—v., trian’gilate, to measure 
land by dividing it into triangles. 
—n., triangula‘tion, the net- 
work of triangles by which a 
district is surveyed. 

tribe, n. [O.Fr., from L. éfribus, a 
tribe], people of the same family 
or race ; a division of a nation ; 
a group of plants or animals 
having similar qualities.—a., 
tri’bal, 

tri’brach (iri’brak), n. (Gk. TRI-, 
brachys, short], a measure of 
three short syllables, marked 

tribala’tion, nm. (O.Fr., from L. 
tribulatio (tribulum, a threshing 
instrument)], great affliction or 
sorrow ; trial or suffering, 


tribune 


trib’une, n. [O.Fr., from L. fri- 
banus, from fribus, TRIBE], a 
Roman magistrate elected by 
the people to defend their rights ; 
a platform from which speeches 
are delivered.—n., triba’nal, the 
seat of a judge; a court of 


law. 

trib’ute, n. [L. tribatus (tribuére, to 
give, to pay)], money paid by a 
conquered nation for peace or 
protection; praise or thanks 
given.—a., trib’atary, paying 
tribute ; subject to another ; 
paid as a tribute; giving sup- 
plies ;—n., one who pays tribute ; 
a stream flowing into a larger 
one. 

trice (1) (éris), v. [Du.], to haul or 
tie up by means of a rope. 

trice (2) (tris), n. [from TRICE (1) ?], 
a moment. 

tricen’tenary. 


ARY. 

trichino’sis (trik-), n. [Gk., from 
trichinos, like a hair], a disease 
caused by very small worms in 
the intestines or muscles. 

trick, n. [O.Fr. triche, prob. from 
L. root of TREACHEROUS], a clever 
action to deceive ; a clever way 
of doing a thing; a piece of 
mischief; a habit or manner ; 
the cards played in one round ; 
—v., to cheat or deceive; to 
dress up.—ns., trick’er and 
trick’ster, one who cheats or 
plays tricks; trick’ery, prac- 
tice of cheating.—as., trick’‘ish 
and trick’y, given to cheating ; 
fond of playing tricks; requiring 


skill. 

trickle, v. [M.E. friklen, striklen, 
from A.S. strican, to go forward, 
akin to sTRIKE}, to fall in drops ; 
to run in a small stream. 

tri’colour (iri- or tri-), n. [Fr., L. 
TRI-, COLOUR], the French na- 
tional flag (blue, white, and red) ; 
any flag of three colours. 

tricycle (tri’sikl), n. [TRI-, CYCLE], 
a cycle with three wheels. 

tri’dent, n. [L. TRI-, dens, a tooth), 
@ spear with three prongs ; 
the sceptre of Neptune. 

trien’ a. (l. triennium (TRI-, 
anréts, & year)), lasting for three 


See TERCENTEN- 
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trim 
years; happening every third 
year. 


tri’fle, n. [O.Fr. trufle, mockery], 
a thing of little value; a small 
price; a sweet composed of 
sponge-cake soaked in sherry 
and jam, etc. ;—v., to act or 
speak foolishly ; (with) to treat 
as of no importance ; (away) to 
waste.—ca., trifling, of small 
worth or value. 

trifo'liate, a. [TrI-, L. foliwm, a 
leaf), three-leaved, as clover. 

trig, a. [Scand.], safe ; neat ; trim. 

trig’ger, n. [Du. treken, to draw], 
the part pulled by the finger 
when firing a gun; a catch to 
ri a wheel when driving down 


a y 

triglyph (iri’glif or triglif), n. 
(Gk. TRI-, glyphein, to carve], a 
rectangular piece of stone with 
three grooves, used as an orna- 
ment on Doric buildings. 

trigonometry, n. [Gk. trigdnon, 
three -angled ; -METRY], the 
branch of mathematics which 
deals with the properties of 
triangles.—as., trigonomet’ric 
and trigonomet’rical. 

prin hopoe a. (TRI-], having three 
sides. 

trilin’gual (friling’gwdl), a. (TRI-], 
of or expressed in three tongues 
or teen bg speaking three 
languages, 

trill, v. [It. trillare, imit.], to sing 
or speak with a quavering 
sound ;—., a shake in the 
sound. 

trillion (éril'yén), n. [TRI-, formed 
like MILLION], the third power 
of a million; 1 with eighteen 


ciphers after "it; (in Amer.) a 
million million. 
trillium ((ril’-i-um), n., a low 


perennial herb common in the 
woodlands of N. Amer.; also 
called wake-robin. 

trilogy (éril’dji), n. (Gk. TRI-, 
-LoGY], three plays, each com- 
plete in itself, forming one his- 
torical picture, as the three parts 
of Henry VI. 

trim, v. [A.S.], to put in order ; to 
make neat or pleasing ; to dress, 
clip, or adorn ; to make a ship 


trimeter 
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triumvir 


ready for sailing; to try to) trip’edal, a. [L. rrr-, pés, a foot], 


favour both sides ;—n., order ; 
dress ; adornment ; 
for sailing ;—a., in good order ; 
ready for use; firm and neatly 
shaped.—pres. p., trimming ; 
pp., trimmed.—nrs., trim’- 
mep, one who trims; one who 
favours what seems the 
side; trim’ming, act of one 
t who trims ; ornaments on a dress 
or round a dish ; trim/’ness, 
trim’eter (or ¢ri-), n. [Gk. TRI-, 
METER], a line of verse of three 
feet. 

Trin ‘ity, n. [O.Fr., from L. trinitas 
(tres, three)), the three persons 
in the God-head.—n., Trin‘ity 
Sunday, the Sunday after Whit- 
sunday.—a., Trinitaér’ian, per- 
taining to the Trinity, or to 
belief in it;—n., one who 
believes in the Trinity.—n., 
Trinitaér’ianism, the beliefs of 
the Trinitarians. 

trink’et, n. [ M.E. trenket, a knife ?, 
Perhaps worn as a toy], a small 
ornament, jewel, etc. of little 
value. 

trind’mial, a. [L. Trr-, ndmen, a 
name], consisting of three terms ; 
—wn., a quantity of three terms. 

| trio (fré’6), n. [It., from L. trés), 
i three persons acting together ; 
a piece of music for three per- 
formers.—n., tri’olet, a special 
kind of stanza, of eight lines, 
with two rhymes, and repetition 
___ Of lines, etc. 
_ trip, v. [M.E., from O. Fr. treper, 
from Du.], to take light, quick 
} steps ; to take a wrong step ; to 
stumble or fall ; to make a mis- 
take ; to cause to fall by strik- 
ing the feet from under ;—n., a 
light, quick step ; a wrong step ; 
a short journey for pleasure ; 
a twist by which a wrestler is 
thrown.—pres. p., tPipping ; 


Ef? tripped. 

‘partite (or trip’-), a. [TRI-, L. 
partitus (partiri, to divide)], 
divided into three parts; exist- 
ing in three copies. 

tripe, n. [Fr., etym. ?], the stomach 
of a cud-chewing animal pre- 
pared for food. 


readiness | trip’le, a. 


having three feet. 

(Fr., from L. ftriplus, 
threefold], made up of three ; 
three times as large ;—v., to 
multiply by three.—n., trip‘let, 
three of one kind united ; three 
lines rhyming together; three 
notes sung or played in the time 
of two; (pl.) three children at 
one birth.—a., trip’licate, made 
three times as much ;—n., three 
copies of a document; a third 
thing corresponding to two 
others. 

tri‘pod, n. [Gk. TRI-, pous, a foot], 
@ vessel on three feet ; the stool 
of the priestess in the temple at 
Delphi; a frame for supporting 
a camera, ete. 

tri’pos, n. [L. tripus, as above], 
an examination for honours at 
Cambridge. 

trip’tych (-tik), n. (Gk. TRI-, piyx, 
a fold], a work of art consisting 
of three panels hinged together, 
with a picture on each. 

tri‘reme, n. [L. TRI-, rémus, an 
oar], a ship with three rows of 
oars at each side. 

trisect’, v. [rrI-, L. secdre, to cut), 
to divide into three equal parts. 


—n., trisec’tion. . 

trisyl’lable, n. [rTRI-], a word 
of three syllables.—a., trisyl- 
lab‘ic, having three syllables. 

trite, a. [L. tritus (terére, to rub)], 
threadbare ; commonplace. 

Tri‘ton, n. [Gk.], a fabled demigod 
of the sea who used a trumpet 
made of a shell. 

tritarate, v. flate L. tritardtus 
(terére, to rub)], to grind to a 
fine powder.—n., trittira’tion. 

tri‘umph, n. [0.Fr., from L. tri- 
umphus), a Roman procession in 
honour of a victorious general H 
a rejoicing for victory ; success 3 
—v., to rejoice because of vic- 
tory; to gain a victory; to 
meet with success.—as., trium’+ 
phal, pertaining to a triumph ; 
trium’‘phant, rejoicing for a 
victory ; victorious. 

trium’vir, n. [L. frium, gen. pl. of 
trés, three ;_ vir, a man], a man 
who holds office along with 


triune 


other two; (pl.) trium’viri or 
trium’ —n., triumvirate, 
an association of three men in 
office ; a government by three 
men. 

tri/une, a. [TRI-, L. dnus, A.S. 
trepet, from L. tripés (TRI-, one)], 
three in one. 

triv’et, n. [L. pés, a foot], a stand 
with three feet for a kettle near 
or over a fire. 

triv‘ial, a. [Fr., from L. érividlis 
(trivia, a place where three roads 
meet, hence, found almost any- 
where)]; of little worth; trif- 
ling.—s., trivial‘ity and triv’- 
ialness, state of being trivial ; 
a trivial thing. 

trd chee (ird’ki), n. [L., from Gk. 
trichaios (trechein, to run)], a 
measure in poetry consisting of 
@ long and a short (- ~), or an 
accented and unaccented syl- 
lable. 

Be wos trod’den, past tense and p.p. 


tha iodsts, n. (Gk. trdglé, a cave ; 
dyein, to enter), a cave-dweller. 

Trd’‘jan, a. (L. Trdjdnus, from 
Trdja, Troy], pertaining to an- 
cient Troy ;—n., an inhabitant 
of Troy; a person showing 
courage and endurance, 

trdll (1), m. [Scand.], in folk-lore ; 
a friendly dwarf. 

trdll (2), n. [Ger. trollen, to roll], 
a catch or glee.—v., to sing mer- 
rily ; to fish by drawing a baited 
hook through the water. 

trolley or trol’ly, n. [TROLL ?], 
a low, four-wheeled truck or 
wagon ; a wheel on a pole for 
earrying electricity to a vehicle. 

trol'lop, n. [TROLL ?], a slovenly 
woman, 

trom’bone, 7. [It., from fromba, 
a trumpet], a deep-toned brass 
musical instrument of three 
tubes, the middle one slips up 
and down on the ends of the other 
two, and so varies the notes, 

troop, n. (Fr. troupe], a consider- 
able number of people ; a smull 
band of cavalry ; (pl.) soldiers ; 
—v., to come in great numbers. 
—n., troo’per, a horse -soldier. 

trope, n. [Fr., from Gk. trépos 
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trousers 


(trepein, to turn)], an expression 
used in a sense different from its 
ordinary meaning; a figure of 
speech. 

tré’phy, n. [Fr., from Gk. trdpaion 
(trepein, to turn)], a sign of vie- 
tory raised on the battlefield ; a 
memorial of victory ; a prize. 

trop‘ic, n. [Fr., from Gk. tropikos, 
from same root as TROPE], one of 
two parallels of latitude about 
233° N. and s. of the equator, 
at which on its journey north 
or south the sun seems to turn 
and go back; (pl.) the parts 
between these parallels; the 
torrid zone.—as., trop‘ie and 
trop‘ical. 

tro’posphere, n. [Gk.  fropos, 
turning + SPHERE], the lowest 
layer of the atmosphere, extend- 
ing upwards for about seven 
miles. 

trot, v. [Fr. trotten, etym. ?], to 
run as a horse when it lifts one 
of its forefect at the same time 
with the hind one of the oppo- 
site side ; to run fast ;—n., the 
pace of a horse when trotting.— 
pres. p., trotting ; p.p., trotted; 
—., trot’ ter, foot of sheep or 
pig used as food. 

tréth, n. [A.S., TRUTH], faithful- 
ness ; promise ;—., to plight. 

troubadour (troo’badoor), n. (Ir. 
from Provencal trobar (trouver), 
to find], one of a class of wander- 
ing poets in the south of France 
between the eleventh and the 
thirteenth century. 

trouble (irl), v. [O.Fr., from 
late L. turbuldre (L. turba, a 
erowd)], to put into confusion ; 
to disturb; to give needless 
labour to ; to annoy ;—%x., con- 
fusion ; uneasiness of mind; a 
cause of uncasiness or disturb- 
ance.—as., troub’lesome and 
troub’‘lous, causing trouble. 

trough (trof), n. [A.S. frog], a long 
vessel] for holding liquid for 
animals ; a narrow channel; an 
area of low atmospheric pressure. 

trounce, v. (Fr. trons (see TRUN- 
CHEON )], to beat severely ; to flog. 

trousers (trow’zérz), n. pl. [O.Fr. 
trousses (see TRUSS)), a two- 
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legged outer covering for the 
lower limbs. 

trousseau’ (or t00’sd), n. [Fr., as 
TRUSS], a bride’s outfit. 

trout, n. [A.S., from Gk. troktés, a 
gnawer], a fresh-water, speckled 
fish. 

trow (?rd or trou), v. [A.S., akin to 
TROTH and TRUE], to trust; to 
believe ; to think. 

trow’el, n. [Fr. truelle, from late 
L. truella, dim. of trua, a ladle}, 
a tool for smoothing lime or 
dressing bricks ; a tool for lift- 
ing plants. 

troy weight, n. [Fr. Troyes, in 
France], a weight for gold and 
silver, in which the pound con- 
tains 5,760 grains as compared 
with the avoirdupois pound of 
7,000. 

tru‘ant (troo’dnt), n. [O.Fr., from 
C.J, one who shirks duty; a 
child who stays away from 
school without leave ;—a., stay- 
ing away from duty; lingering. 
—n., tru’aney. 

truce (troos), mn. [M.E.  trews, 
pledges (see TRUE)], a stoppage 
of fighting for a time ; any time 
of rest from pain or fighting. 

truck (1), n. [L., from Gk. trdchos, 
a wheel), a low wagon on small 
wheels ; a railway wagon; a 
cap at the top of a mast or 
flagstaff.—v., truck’le, to sub- 
mit to the will of another; 
to cringe (originally, to sleep in 
a truckle-bed).—n., truck’le- 
bed, a low bed on wheels. 

truck (2), v. [O.Fr. troque, from 
Flemish trokken, to barter], to 
trade by barter ;—n., exchange 
of goods ; payment of wages in 
goods.—n., truck’age, trade by 
barter ; charge for conveyance 
on a truck. 

true’ilent, a. [O.Fr., from L. tru- 
culentus (trux, fierce)], over- 
bearing, aggressive.—ns., true’- 
tence and true’ilency. 

trudge (traj), v. [Fr. trucher, to 
beg], to travel slowly ; to walk 
heavily ; to move wearily. 

true (troo), a. [A.S. tréowe], agree- 
ing with fact; right at every 
point ; faithful ; straight ; 


trunnicn 


honest.—ns., truth; tru’ism, 
a self-evident truth. — adv., 
tru'ly, ina true manner ; justly ; 
honestly ; in reality. 

truffle, n. [O.Fr., from L. TUBER], 
a fungus much esteemed in cook- 
ery, got from underground, 

trull, n. [Ger., akin to TROLL (2)], 
a@ worthless woman. 

trump (1), ». [Fr triomphe, 
TRIUMPH], a@ winning card; a 
card of the favoured suit —V.» 
to take by a trump card. 

trump (2), n. [Fr. trompe, from 
Teut.],a trumpet ; a Jew’s harp ; 
—v., (up) to make up ; fabricate, 
—n., trpump’ery, useless show 
or finery ;—a., worthless. 

trumpet, n. (O.Fr. trompette, dim. 
of TRUMP (2)], a metal wind 
instrument with a clear and ring- 
ing tone ;—v., to make loudly 
known; to praise aloud.—n., 
trum’peter, one who gives 
signals by trumpet; a long- 
legged bird ; a kind of pigeon.— 
4., tpum’pet-tongued, having a 
powerful voice. 

trune’ate, v. [L. truncdre (truncus, 
& TRUNK)], to cut off ; to lop ;— 
as. (and trun’eated), having 
the point cut off. 

trun’cheon (ériin’shén), n. (O.Fr., 
from root of TRUNK], a short 
staff ; a staff of authority ;—v., 
to strike with a truncheon. 

trun‘dle, n. [O. Fr. trondeler, akin 
to TREND], a cart on small 
wheels ;—v., to roll on small 
wheels ; to run, as a hoop.—., 
trun’dle-bed, a bed on low 
wheels, 

trunk, n. [T'r. trone, from L. trun- 
cus, &@ piece cut off], the thick 
part of a tree; the main body 
of an animal; an _ elephant’s 
snout ; a box for clothes, ete.— 
ns., trunk call, a long-distance 
telephone call ; trunk’-hose, 
wide breeches, reaching nearly 
to the knees ; trunk’-line, main 
line of a railway ; teunk-road, 
a main road. 


trunnion (friin’yén), n. [Fr. trog- 


non, as above], one of the two 
pivots by which a gun rests on 
the gun-carriage, 


truss 
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tuft 


truss, . [O.Fr. trousse, a bundle, | tr¥st, nm. [O.Fr. triste, same root 


from L. thyrsus], a bundle of 
hay or straw; a bandage or 
support used in surgery; a 
number of connected beams for 
supporting a roof ;—v., to bind 
closely; to strengthen; to 
skewer. 

trust, n. [Scand. ?, akin to TRUE], 
a resting on the truth of another ; 
a firm belief; ground for hop- 
ing ; a selling on credit; that 
which is entrusted; an estate 
managed for the benefit of an- 
other ; a combination of busi- 
ness of a similar character ;—a., 
held in trust ;—v., to believe in 
the truth of another; to place 
confidence in ; to commit to the 
care of ; to hope or believe; to 
sell on credit.—»., trustee’, a 
person to whom anything is 
entrusted ; one who manages 
trust property.—as., trust’ful, 
full of trust; trust’worthy, 
worthy of trust.—n., trust’- 
worthiness, state of being trust- 
worthy.—a., treus’ty, that may 
be trusted ; not likely to fail. 

truth (trooth), n. [A.S., from root 
of TRUE], that which is true; a 
statement of fact; a fixed law ; 
agreement with the will or 
nature of God.—a., truth’ful, 
always true; honest; reliable. 
-—n,, truth’fulmess, state of 
being truthful.—da., truth’less, 
false ; unworthy of trust. 

try, v. [Fr., from late L. tritdre, to 
triturate, from L. terére, to rub], 
to show the truth of; to prove 
or put to the test; to experi- 
ment; to examine in a court of 
law ; to cause suffering to; to 
make an effort; to make pure, 
as by melting ; to strain or hurt ; 
—n., a trial; an attempt; (in 
Rugby football) the right to try 
to kick a goal.—~w., tri’al, pro- 
cess of trying or testing; an 
endeavour ; examination; a 
cause of suffering or sorrow; a 
case before a court.—as., tried 


as TRUST], an appointment to 
meet ; time or place of meeting ; 
—v., to arrange to meet. 

tsar (tsar or zar), n. [Russian, from 
L. Caesar), the Emperor of 
Russia.—n., tsapi’na (-ré’na) or 
tsarit’za, his wife. 

tset’sé, n. (native name], an African 
fiy, of which the bite of one kind 
is fatal to horses and cattle, and 
of another gives sleeping-sickness 
to men. 

tub, n. [O.Du.], an open vessel for 
washing clothes in; a small 
eask ; anything like a tub ;— 
v., to put in a tub; to take or 
give a bath.—pres. p., tubbing ; 
p.p., tubbed. 

taibe, n. [Fr., from L. tubus], a long 
pipe; a channel for fluid in 
animals or plants ;—v., to fit 
with’ a tube.—n., ti’bing, a lot 
of tubes; a length of tube; 
stuff for tubes.—as., ti’bilar, 
like a tube; made of a tube 
or tubes; hollow; ti’bilated 
and ta’bilous, in the form of 


a tube; fitted with a tube or 
tubes.—n., ti’bule, a small 
tube. 


tu’ber, 2. [L.], a swelling on the 
roots of plants ; a fleshy under- 
ground stem, as in the potato.— 
as., tu’berous and tu’berose, 
covered with knobs or warts; 
producing tubers ; knotted. 

tu’bercle, n., a little tuber; a 
small knob on plants or on a 
bone; diseased matter in the 
lungs, etc.—n., tiberedlo’sis, 
a disease caused by tubercles in 
the tissues; consumption.—as., 
tiber’cilar and tiber’cilous, 
suffering from tuberculosis; 
caused by tubercles. 

tuck, v. [Low Ger.], to draw close 
together ; to shorten by making 
a fold; to fold closely ;—n, a 
fold in a dress.—n., tuck’er, a 
fold of muslin, lace, ete., worn 
on the breast by women and 
children. 


(trid), proved to be true and |Tues’day (tds’dd), n. [A.S. Tiv, 


faithful ; trusty ; try’ing, hard 
to bear; causing pain.—wn., 
try’-sail, a storm-sail. 


the god of war], the third day of 
the week, 
tuft, n. [Fr. touffe, from Teut.], a 


tug 
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turbot 


number of small things in a|tun, ». [A.S. (see ToN)], a large 


bunch, such as grass, hair, ete. ; 
a clump ;—v., to make a tuft ; 
to decorate with tufts.—as., 
tuf’ted and tuf’ty, growing in 
tufts ; wearing a tuft; plumed. 
—n., tuft’-hunter, one who 
tries to gain the favour of 
people of rank; a sycophant ; 
a flatterer. 

tug, v. [ M.E., from Scand. ?, akin 
to Tow], to pull with great effort ; 
to drag along; to strive hard ; 
—n., a strong pull; a small 
steam boat pol towing.—pres. p., 


tug’ging 5 , tugged. 
tuition (ies én, n. (Fr., from 
L. tuitio (tuéri, to watch)], 


work of teaching. 

tu'lip, n. [Fr., from Pers. dulband, 
& TURBAN], a garden plant grow- 
ing from a bulb. 

tulle (tool), n. [Fr. Tulle, in 
France], thin silk netting used 
for veils, etc. 

tumble, v. [freq. of A.S. tumbian], 
to toss or roll about; to throw 
down or into disorder; to fall 
suddenly ; to turn heels over 
head ;—n., a fall.—n., tumbler, 
an acrobat who tumbles; a 
drinking-glass, so made that it 
could not be set down without 
tumbling over; a kind of pigeon 
which tumbles round while flying. 

tum’brel, n. [O.Fr., from tomber, 
to fall), a cart for carrying tools, 
shot, etc. ; a cart for conveying 
prisoners to execution. 

tu’mefy, v. (Fr., from L. tumére, 
to swell; -FY], to swell or cause 
to swell—n., tumefac’tion, 
state of being swollen. 

tu’mid, a. [L. twmidus (tumére, to 
swell)], swollen; high-sounding ; 
inflated.—_n., tu’mour (/a’mdr), 
a diseased swelling. 

tu’mult, n. [Fr., from L. tumultus], 
noise and uproar made by a 
crowd ; great excitement or 
confusion; riot; disturbance. 
—as., timul’tiary and ti- 
mul’‘thous, confused or dis- 
orderly ; agitated or excited. 

tu’milus, n. [L., a mound], a 
mound of earth over an ancient 
grave ; (pl.) tu’muli. 


cask ; 
gallons. 

tundra ((é0n’dra), n. [Russia], a 
mossy and often marshy plain in 
N. Russia. 

tune, n. [O.Fr. tun, from L. tonus 
(Gk. ténos, a TONE)], a succession 
of musical sounds in a pleasing 
order and according to some 
plan ; an air or melody ; correct 
relation of notes, etc., to each 
other in singing or in playing ; 
agreement ; a proper state or 
mood ;—v., to put in tune.—a., 
tune’ful, “musical in sound ; 
melodious. —n., tune’fulness.— 
a., tune’less, not musical ; dis- 
cordant.—n., ti’ning-fork, a 
steel fork which, when struck, 
gives outa certain note. 

tung’sten, n. [Swed., tung, heavy ; 
sten, a stone], a heavy grey metal 
used for electric lamp filaments. 

tu’nie, n. [A.S., from L. tunica], a 
Roman under-garment ; a loose 
jacket; a soldier’s coat; a 
covering as of a seed. 

tun’nel, n. [O.Fr. tonnel, a vault, 
from tonne, TUN], a passage 
hncarh aoa —v., to oiling a 
unnel in.—pres. p., tunne) 3 
p.p., tannelled. 

tun’ny, n. [L. thunnus, from Gk. 
thynein, to dart along], a large 
fish of the mackerel kind. 

tup, n. [ M.E., etym. ?], a ram. 

tur’ban, n. [Fr., from Pers. dul- 
band), a scarf of linen or cotton 
wound round a cap or the head ; 
a kind of cap worn by women.— 
a., tur’baned (tér’bdnd), wear- 
ing a turban. 

tur’bary, n. [O.Fr., from late L. 
turbdria (O.Ger. zurba, TURF)], 
the right of digging peat on 
another person’s land ; the place 
where it is dug. 

tur’bid, a. [L. turbidus, from turba 
a crowd], full of grounds ; thick 
or muddy ; out of order. 

turbine (tér’bin or -bin), n. [Fr., 
from L. turbo, a whirl], an 
engine in which steam pressure 
acts upon a series of vanes so as 
to turn a shaft. 

tur’bot, n. [Fr., from L. turbo, a 


a wine measure of 252 


tur’balent, a. [L. 


tur’key (2), n. 


turn, v. 


turbulent 


whipping-top], a large, flat fish 
used for food. 

turbulentus 
(turba, a crowd)], full of unrest 
or disorder ; disinclined to obey 
or to be quiet; causing con- 
fusion or disorder.—ns., tur’- 
balence and tur’bilency, a 
restless or disturbed state. 


tir’een, n. [formerly terreen, Fr., 


from L. ¢erra, the earth], a large 
dish for serving soup at table. 


turf, n. [A.S.], soil matted with 


the roots of grass, ete.; such 
soil cut and dried for burning ; 
thick, closely-cut grass; (the) 
horse-racing; (pl.) turfs or 
tupves.—a., tur’fy, made of or 
covered with turf ; like turf. 


tur’gent (fé’jént), a. [L. turgens 


(turgére, to swell)], swelling ; 
high-sounding.—a., turgescent 
(térjes’ént), beginning to swell ; 
swelling or growing big.—wn., 
turgescence, state of being 
swollen; loud talk without 
sense.—a., tur’gid (tér’jid), swol- 
len; larger than usual; using 
big words; inflated; high- 
flown. 


Turk, n. [Fr. Ture, Pers. Turk], a 


native of Turkey.—a., Tur’kish, 
pertaining to the Turks or their 
language ; (bath) a hot air or 
steam bath ;—x., the language of 
the Turks.—s., Tur’key (1), the 
country of the Turks ; tur’key- 
ped, a bright red dye got from 
the madder plant, first used in 
Turkey ; tur’key-stone, a kind 
of oil-stone got from Turkey. 
(Fr. Turguie], a 
large domestic fowl supposed to 
haye come from Turkey. 


tur’moil, n. [etym. ?], bustle and 


confusion ; disturbance. 

[A.S. turnian, from L. 
torndre, to turn], to move round 
a centre or on a hinge; to 
change the direction, use, etc., 
of; to depend (on); (to) to 
result in ; to shape in a turning- 
lathe ; to translate; to make 
or to become sour ; to sicken ;— 
n., change of direction, use, ete. ; 
a bend; a round of a rope; a 
short walk ; a chance or oppor- 
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tur’ret, n. 


tur’tle 


‘Tuscan 


tunity ; an act of kindness or 
the opposite ; need, purpose, or 
convenience ; manner of acting 
or of expression.—ns., tupn’= 
coat, one who deserts his prin- 
ciples; tur’nery, process or 
place of using a turning-lathe ; 
the things so shaped ; tur’ning, 
a bending course ; an angle of a 
road; the work of a turner; 
tur’ning-point, the point on 
which a question turns and is 
decided ; a crisis; turn’key 
(-ké), one who has charge of the 
keys of a prison; a warder; 
turn’over, an upset; the value 
of goods sold during a season ; 
turn’pike, crossbars turning on 
a post, to stop animals and 
allow persons to pass; a gate 
where toll is paid ; turns’tile, a 
turnpike ; a machine for count- 
ing the number of people who 
enter a place;  turn’table, 
circular revolving platform for 
reversing railway engines, 


tur’nip, n. [Fr. dour, a turn ?, and 


A.S. nep, turnip], a cultivated 
plant with a large, round tap- 
roo! 


tur’pentine, n. [O.Fr., from Gk. 


terebinthos], the oily resin of the 
terebinth and some kinds of pine, 
larch, and fir. 


tur’pitude, n. [Fr., from L. tur- 


pitido (turpis, base)], shameful 
wickedness ; baseness in heart ; 
depravity. 


turquoise (iér’koiz or -kwoiz), n. 


{O.Fr., TURKISH], a precious 
stone of a bluish-green colour. 
(Fr. tourette, dim. of 
tour, from L. turris)], a small 
tower often on the angle of a 
wall; steel tower containing 
guns on a warship.—a., tur’- 
preted, built with a tower ; made 
like a turret. 

and  tup’tle-dove, ns. 
[A.S., from L. turtur, imit. ?], a 
kind of pigeon. 


tur’tle, n. [corruption of Port. or 


Sp. word for TORTOISE], a sea- 
tortoise, much valued as a food. 
—v., tupn turtle, to upset. 


Tus’ean, a., pertaining to Tuscany; 


denoting an order of architec- 
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twitch 


ture, with no grooves or flutings | twen’ty, a. and n. [A.S.], twice 


on the pillars ;—n., a native of 


Tuscany. 

tush, int. [E., instinctive sound], 
be silent ; don’t be foolish. 

tusk, n. [A.S.], a long, pointed 
tooth found in certain animals ; 
a tooth-like point or horn. 

tus’sle, n. [from M.E. tisen, to 
rumple], a struggle or fight, 
mostly in sport ;—v., to fight 
or struggle. 

tut, int. [K.), same as TUSH. 

tutelage (/i'télij), n. [Fr., from L. 
tutéla, protection], state of being 
under a guardian ; care or pro- 
tection.—as., tu’telar and tu’- 
telary, having the care of; 
protecting. 

tu’tor, n. (Fr., from L. tutor, a 
guardian (tuéri, to look after)), 
one who has charge of another’s 
education ; an instructor in a 
college ; (law) a guardian of a 
minor ;—v., to teach privately. 
—ns., tu’torage and tu’torship, 
the office and duties of a tutor.— 
a., tator’ial, pertaining to a 
tutor. 

twaddle (fwodl), v. [for twattle, 
from TATTLE], to talk in a silly 
manner ;—n., silly talk. 

twain, n. [A.S. twegen (masc.)), 
two. 

twang, v. [a variant of TANG], to 
give a sound like a very tight 
string pulled and suddenly let 
go; to sound a tight string ;— 
n., @ sharp, quick sound, as 
from a tight string ; an affected 
tone of the voice ; a tone com- 
mon to a neighbourhood. 

tweak, v. [M.E., from A.S. twic- 
cian, akin to TwiTcH], to pull 
with a sudden twist and jerk ; 
—n., a sharp twist or jerk. 

tweed, n. [a corruption of tweel, 
TWILL], a kind of woollen cloth. 

tweez’ers, n. [from tweeses, pl. of 
tweese, Fr. étui, a case for instru- 
ments], small pincers for pulling 
out hairs, etc. 

Twelfth Night, the 5th Jan., 
eve of Twelfth Day (twelfth day 
after Christmas). 

twelve, a. and n. [A.S.], one more 
than eleven.—a. and n. twelfth. 


ten.—as. and ns, twen’tieth $ 
twen’ty-foid. 

twice, adv. [A.S. twiges, gen. of 
twd, TWO), two times ; doubly. 

twig, n. [A.S., akin to Two], a 
shoot or small branch of a tree 
or plant. 

twi'light (twiTit), n. [A.S. twi-, 
double], the faint light before 
sunrise or after sunset; a dim 
light. 

twill, v. [A.S. twilic, two-threaded], 
to weave cloth with raised dia- 
gonal lines or ridges ;—n., 
twilled cloth. 

twin, a. [A.S., from root of Two], 
being one of two born at a 
birth ; twofold ; working side 
by side ;—n., one of two born 
at a birth; one of two similar 
things. 

twine, v. [A.S., from root of 
TWICE), to twist; to wrap 
round ;—., cord of twisted 
threads. 

twinge (twinj), v. [A.S. twenjan], 
to affect with or to feel a sharp, 
shooting pain; to pinch ;—n., 
a sharp shooting pain ; a pinch. 

twinkle (twinkl), v. [A.S., akin to 
T'vITCH), to open and shut the 
eye quickly; to shine with 
a sparkling light.—ns., twinkle 
and twinkling, a quick open- 
ing and shutting of the eye; a 
quick dancing light ; an instant. 

twirl, v. [freq. of A.S. thweran, to 
turn], to turn round rapidly 
with the fingers; to be turned 
round rapidly ;—n., a quick, 
round motion. 

twist, v. [M.E., from A.S. twist, 
rope, akin to Twicr], to twine 
into a thread or rope; to form 
by winding together; to whirl 
round ; to turn from the true 
meaning ;—n., a sudden turn; 
manner of twisting ; form given 
by twisting ; anything twisted. 

twit, v. [A.S. wtwitan (at, and root 
of wir], to remind a person of a 
fault, often playfully ; to blame 
or reproach.—prep. p., twitting ; 
p.p., twitted. 

twiteh, v. [M.E. twicchen, from 
A.S. dwikken, to TWEAK], to pull 


twitter 


suddenly with a jerk ;—», a 
quick and sudden pull ; a sharp, 
shooting pain; a sudden mus- 
cular spasm. 

twit’ter, v. [ M.E., from éwit, imit.], 
to chirp ; to have a slight trem- 
bling of the nerves ;—»., a 
chirp ; a slight trembling of the 
nerves. 

two’-edged (fo0’-ejd), a. [Two], 


sharp on both edges.—as., two’- 


faced, deceitful; insincere ; 
two’fold, folded ; double ; 
two’-ply, consisting of two 


plies; two’-sided, having two 
sides or faces. 

t¥coon’, n. [Japanese], the former 
name of the commander-in- 
chief of the Japanese army ; 
(Amer.) a magnate. 

tym’panum, vn. [Gk. tympdnon), 
the drum of the ear; the space 
between a lintel and the arch 
above it; the triangular part 
of a gable wall, or at the side of 
an arch ; (pl.) tym’pani. 

type, n. [Fr., from Gk. typos, the 
mark of a blow (typtein, to 
strike)], a mark or stamp ; form 
or character ; a figure of some- 
thing to come; a form which 
shows the chief points common 
to a group ; a letter cast or cut 
for printing.— »s., typewriter, 
a@ machine for printing as sub- 
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stitute for handwriting ; ty’pist, 
one who uses a typewriter.— 
a., typ’ieal, serving as a type; 
showing the chief points of a 
group.—v., typ’ify, to represent 
by a model or likeness.—wx., 
typog’raphy, the art of printing 


with types.—as., ph‘ie 
_and typograph ‘ical. 
typhoon’, mn. [Arab., from Gk. 


tuphén), a violent hurricane in 
the China Seas. 

ty’phus, n. (Gk. typhos, smoke, 
stupor], a very dangerous and 
contagious fever.—a., ty’phous. 
—a., ty’phoid [-orp], like ty- 
phus ;—., a fever once thought 
to be the same as typhus. 

ty’rant, n. (O.Fr., from Gk. tyran- 
nos), one who rules without 

a cruel master.—as., 
tyran’nie, tyran’niecal, and 
tyr’annous (fir-), despotic ; un- 
just.—v., tyr’annize (tir-), to act 
asatyrant; to rule oppressively.— 
n., typ’anny (tir-), the rule ofa 
tyrant ; desoptism. 

tyre. See TIRE (2). 

Tyr‘ian, a., pertaining to Tyre, 
or to its people; of a deep 
purple. 

ty’ro, n. [L. firo], a recruit; a 
learner; a novice; one only 
slightly acquainted with a sub- 
ject ; (pl.) 


U 


{For words beginning with un- not found below, prefix not to the 
simple word, if an adjective; want of, if a noun; to undo or reverse, 


if a verb.) 


ony, (abik’witi), n. [Fr., from 
ue, everywhere], exist- 
Ge alas ab taba 
time.—a., ubiq’uitous, 
u’dal or o’dal, a. [Scand.], denot- 
ing land held of no superior.— 
n., u’daller or o’daller, one 
who holds land thus (in Orkney 
and Shetland), 
ud’der, n. [A.S.], the organ from 
which the milk of animals is 
drawn ; a teat. 
ugily, a. [Scand., akin to Awe], 


unpleasing to the eye; ill-look- 
pik likely to cause trouble.— 
, ug’liness. 

tibewe? n. (Fr., from Russian], an 
edict or order of the Tsar of 
Russia. 

ukulele (yookooldlé), n., a four- 
stringed guitar introduced from 
Hawaii. 

ulcer, n. [Fr., from L. wuleus, a 
sore], a running or open sore ; 
an that corrupts.—v., ul’= 
eerate, to turn into an ulcer; 


ulterior 


to gather matter.—n., ulecera’- 
tion.—a., ul’cerous, affected 
with or like an ulcer. 

ulter’ior, a. [L. ulterior (comp. of 
ultra, beyond)], beyond or on the 
farther side; more distant; 
beyond what is apparent or 
admitted. 

ultimate, a. [L. wltimus, last), 
last or farthest off.—adv., ul’- 
timately, last of all; finally. 
—n., ultima’tum, a final offer 
or demand; (pl.) ultima’ta. 
adv., ul’‘timo, in the past month 
(often ult.). 

ultra-, pref. [L.], beyond; ex- 
tremely (as in ULTRAMONTANE, 
ULTRAMUNDANE). 

ultramarine’ (-mdrén’), n. [Tt. 
oltra marino (ULTRA-, mdre, the 
sea)], a deep blue colour, 

ultramon’tane, a. [(uLtTRA-, L. 
mons, &@ mountain], beyond the 
Alps ;—7., one who upholds the 
Pope’s claim of sovereignty. 

ultramun’dane, a. [ULTRA-, MUN- 
DANE], beyond this world. 

um’bel, n. [L. umbella, parasol, 
from umbra, a shade], a flower- 
head consisting of a number of 
stalks radiating from a central 
point, each bearing a flower ora 
smaller umbel.—a., umbellif’- 
erous, bearing umbels. 

um’ber, n. (Fr., from L. umbra, a 
shade], a brown earth used in 
making paint; paint of this 
colour. 

umbili’cus, n. [L.], the navel ;— 
a., umbil‘ical (or -li’kal). 

umbrage (im’braj), n. [Fr., from 
L. umbra, a shade], sense of 
injury ; offence.—a., umbra’- 
geous (umbrd‘jis), forming or 
giving a shade ; leafy. 

umbrel'la, n. [It., from L. wmbra, 
a shade], a light folding frame 
covered with silk, etc., to pro- 
tect from rain. 

um’pire, m. [formerly numpire, 
from Fr. nomper (NON-, PEER)], 
one who settles a dispute; an 
arbiter ; a referee, 

un-, pref. [A.S.], (a) with adjec- 
tives, it is a simple negative, 
not; (b) with verbs it means to 
undo or reverse ; (c) with nouns 
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unaware 


it forms verbs meaning to de- 
prive of. 

unabashed’, a., having no feeling 
of shame. 

unaba’ted, a., in full strength or 
force. 

unabridged’, a., not shortened. 


unaccompanied, a., without 
attendants ; alone. 

unaccom’plished, a., not per- 
formed ; not finished; not re- 


fined in manners or education. 

unaccoun'table, a., that cannot 
be explained; not liable to 
answer. 

unaccus’‘tomed, a., unused; not 
in the habit (of) ; not usual. 

unacknowledged = (iindéknol’éjd), 
a., not owned or confessed ; not 
noticed. 

unadvised (-vizd’), a., done with- 
out due thought; rash; im- 
prudent.—adv., unadvisedly.— 
a.,unadvi’sable or inadvi'sable, 
not to be recommended. 

unaffee’ted, a., natural in man- 
ners ; not touched in the feel- 
ings ; sincere ; unmoved. 

unalloyed’ (-loid), a., without 
mixture ; pure. 

unanéled’ (indnéld’), a., (archaic) 
not having received extreme 
unction ; unshriven, 

Qnan’imous, a. [L. unus, one; 
animus, the mind], being all of 
one mind ; agreeing in opinion, 
Thi tnanim ‘ity, agreement by 
a 


unannealed’ (indnéld’), a., not 
tempered by heat. 

unan’‘swerable, a., that cannot 
be disproved or contradicted. 

unapt’, a., not ready; not to the 
point ; backward. 

unassail’able, a., that cannot be 
attacked. 

unassi’ming, a., not pushing one- 
self forward ; modest ; humble. 

unauthorized, a., not supported 
by authority. 

unavail’able, a., not to be ob- 
tained. 

unavai'ling, a., not having the 
desired result. 

unavoi'dable, a., that cannot be 
avoided. 

not expecting ; 


unaware’, a., 


unbar 


without knowledge.—adv., un- 
awares’ (wndwdrz’), unexpect- 
edly ; ata disadvantage. 

unbar’, v., to undo the bar of ; to 
open. 

unbear’able, a., that cannot be 
borne. 

unbecoming, a., not suitable ; 
indecent ; improper. 

unbegot’ and unbegot’ten, as., 
not begotten; eternal; with- 
out beginning. 

un’belief (-béléf), n., want of be- 
lief.—n., unbelie’ver, one who 
does not believe, esp. in the 
Bible ; a sceptic. 

unbend’, v., to free from a bend ; 
to make straight; to become 
friendly ;—a., unben‘ding, un- 
yielding ; firm. 

unbi’ased (-bi’dst), a., free from 
bias; not leaning to one side 
more than to another. 

unbind’, v., to remove a band or 
fastening from ; to set free. 

unblemished, a., without stain 
or flaw ; pure ; innocent. 

unblush‘ing, a., without shame ; 
impudent ; bold. 

unbolt’, v., to undo a bolt; to 
open. 

unbos’om (inbuz’6m), v., to tell 
what is in the mind; to reveal 
in confidence. 

unboun’ded, a., without bounds ; 
without check or control. 

unbrace’, v., to loosen ; to slacken. 

unbri’dled, a., having no bridle ; 
without check ; unrestrained. 

unbuek’‘le, v., to loosen; to un- 
fasten. 

unbur’den, v., to take the burden 
from; to free from care ; 
ease one’s mind. 

uncer’tain, a., not haying sure 
knowledge ; not clearly known ; 
not to be relied on; not firmly 
fixed.—»., uncer’tainty, want 
of clear knowledge ; something 
not clearly known. 

unchar’itable, a., not charitable ; 
severe or unfair in judging.—x., 
unchar’itableness. 

unechureh’, v., to deprive of 
church privileges; to excom- 


municate. 
uncial (iwn’shdi), a. [L. uncia, an 
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inch], denoting large or capital 
letters used in old manuscripts ; 
—n., a letter of this kind. 

uncireumel’sion, 7., want of 
circumcision ; the people (Gen- 
tiles) who are not circumcised. 

uneiv’il, a., not kind or courteous. 

uncivilized (insiv'ilizd), a., in a 
savage state; not trained or 
refined. 

unclasp’, v., to open the clasp of. 

uncle (unk), n. [Fr., from L. avun- 
culus), the brother of a father or 
a mother. 

eee a., not clean ; foul with 
sin. 

unclose’, v., to open ; to reveal. 

unclothe’, v., to strip the clothes 
off ; to make naked. 

uncoil’, v., to open out a coil; to 
unwind. 

uncome’ly, a., wanting grace and 
beauty.—n., uncome’liness, 

uncompromising, a., not giving 
in on any point; unyielding. 

unconeern’, n., want of concern 
or interest.—a., unconcerned’, 

unconditional (-dish’dndl), a, 
free from conditions ; absolute. 

uncon’scionable (‘shdndbl), a., not 
guided by conscience ; unreason- 
able. 

uncon’‘scious (iinkon'shis), a., not 
conscious ; unable to perceive ; 
unaware, 

unconstitu’tional, a., net accord- 
ing to the constitution. 

unconstrained’, a., not forced or 
compelled. 

uncontes’ted, a., not contested ; 
not disputed. 

uncouple’ (unkiipl’), v., to set free ; 
to disjoin.—a., uneoupled. 

uncour’teous (tinkur’tyis), a., act- 
ing unkindly; hurting one’s 
feelings. 

uncouth (inkooth’), a. [A.S. UN-, 
cuth, known], ungraceful; un- 
gainly ; unusual. 

uncov’er, v., to remove the cover 
from ; to take off one’s hat. 

unerowned’, a., having lost one’s 
crown ; not yet crowned. 

une’tion, n. [Fr., from L. unctio 
(unguére, to anoint)], act of 
anointing ; a rubbing with fat, 
oil, or grease; anything that 


un 


uncur) 


softens; that quality in lan- 
guage or manner which leads to 
devotion ; (extreme) sacrament 
administered to the dying.—a., 
une’tuous, fat; oily ; greasy ; 
sanctimonious. 

uneupl’, v., to take out of curl. 

undaun’ted, a., not afraid ; fear- 


less. 
undee’agon, m. [L. undécim, 
eleven; Gk. gdnia, an angle], a 


plane figure with eleven sides. 

undeceive’ (undésév’), v., to free 
from deception or mistake ; set 
aright.—a., undeceived’, not 
deceived ; freed from error, 

undeniable, a., that cannot be 
denied. 

un‘der, prep. [A.S.], on the lower 
side of ; obeying the orders of ; 
less than ; lower in rank than ; 
by means of; with respect to ; 
in the state of ; included in ;— 
adv., in a lower place or degree ; 
beneath ;—a., lower in place or 
degree ; inferior. 

under-, pref. (as in UNDEREID, 
UNDERNEATH), 

underbid’, v., to offer a lower 
price than. 

un’derbrush, n., undergrowth. 

underdone’ (-diin’), a., not cooked 
enough ; left slightly raw. 

undergo’, v., to bear or suffer. 

undergrad'tate, n., a student 
who has not yet taken a degree. 

un’dergrowth (-gréth), n., the 
lower growth of trees and shrubs; 
small shrubs growing among 
larger ones or among trees. 

un’derhand, a., done in secret or 
by unfair means ; sly ;—adv., by 
secret means. 

underlay’, v., to lay under for 
support. 

underline’, v., to draw a line 
underneath for emphasis, etc. 

un‘derling, n. [-LING], an inferior 
Servant ; a mean person. 

undermine’, v., to dig away the 
foundations ; to ruin by unfair 
or secret means. 

un’dermést, a., lowest; at the 
very bottom. 

underneath’, adv., in a lower 
place ; below ;—prep., below ; 
under ; beneath. 
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undo 
underpaid’, a., not sufficiently 
id 


paid. 

underpin’, v., to support beneath 
by props. 

underrate’, v., to rate or value 
below the real worth. 

undersell’, v., to sell for a lower 
price. 

undersign’ (-sin’), v., to write one’s 
name beneath ; subscribe. 

understand’, v., to know well and 
fully ; to be informed of; to 
mean without expressing; to 
have the use of the mind.—»p.p., 
understood ;—a., known; im- 
plied; inferred.—n., under- 
standing, the power of knowing 
or understanding ; clear know- 
ledge ; agreement. 

un‘derstudy, n., one who studies 
a part in order to take the place 
of the usual actor if necessary ; 
—v., to act as an understudy. 

undertake’, v., to take in hand; 
to agree to do; to guarantee.— 
ms., underta’ker, one who 
undertakes ; one who manages 
funerals; undert&’king, that 
which is undertaken. 

un‘dertone, n., a low, soft tone, 

underval’ue, v., to value under 
the true worth ; te esteem lightly ; 
—n., too low a value or price. 

un’derwood, 7., small shrubs 
growing among larger ones or 
among trees. 

underwrite’, v., to write one’s 
name under; to insure others 
against loss.—n., un’derwriter, 

undesigned’ (-cind’), a., not in- 
tended ; unintentional. 

undeter’mined (-mind), a., not 
fixed or settled; undecided ; 
not defined. 

unde’viating, a., keeping to the 
straight line; steady; con- 
sistent. 

undiscer’nible (indizér’nibl), a., 
that cannot be seen.—a., undis- 
cer’ning, not seeing clearly. 

undischarged’, a., not set free; 
not fired off. 

undis‘ciplined, a., not trained ; 
uncontrolled. 

undo (indoo’), v., to unfasten ; to 
take to pieces; to ruin.—n, 
undo’ing, a taking to pieces; 


undoubted 
ruin.—a., undone 
ruined; unfinished; unfas- 
tened. 
undoubted (-dou’téd), a., not 
called in question ; received as 
true. 


undress’, v., to take off dress ;— | ungird 


n., ordinary dress. 

un'dilate, v. [late L. unduldre 
(unda, a wave)), to move up and 
down like waves; to have the 
appearance of waves.—n., un- 
dala’tion, a wavy motion or 
appearance.—a., un’dalatory, 
rising and falling as waves. 

undu‘ly, adv., improperly ; 
fairly. 

unearth’ (inérth’), v., to bring out 
of concealment ; to discover.— 
a., unearth’ly, not of this 
world. 

unea’sy, a., not at rest; painful ; 
anxious in mind ; ungraceful. 

une’qual, a., different in size, 
strength, ete. ; not fairly 
matched ; unjust. 

unequiv’ocal, a., not doubtful ; 
clear. 

une’ven, a., not level or smooth ; 
rough; not divisible by two 
without a remainder ; unequal. 

unevent’ful, a., with nothing to 
attract notice ; quiet ; ordinary, 

unexam ‘pled (-yid), a., different 
from anything before; quite 
new. 

unexcep’tionable, a., having no- 
thing to be objected to; fault- 
less ; perfect. 

unfee’ling, a., having no feeling ; 
hard -hearted. 

unfeigned (iinfdnd’), a., not pre- 
tended ; real. 

unflag’ging, a., not flagging or 
drooping ; keeping up strength 
and spirit. 

unfledged (inflejd’), a., not yet 
furnished with feathers; not at 
full growth. 

unflin’ching, a., standing firm ; 
not shrinking ; resolute. 

unféld’, v., to open the folds of ; 
to exnand ; to reveal. 

unfor’tiinate, a., unlucky ; 
happy ; not successful. 

unfrequen’ted, a., not often 
visited. 


un- 


un- 
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(indin’), | unfurl’, v., to spread out; to 


union 


unfold ; to unroll. 

ungain’ly, a. [M.E. wungeniliche 
(un-, Scand. gegn, serviceable)], 
clumsy ; awkward; ungrace- 
ful ; uncouth. 

’, v., to remove the girdle. 
—a., ungirt’, unbound ; loosely 
dressed. 

aig a., without the fear of 

od. 

ungroun‘ded, a., without a firm 
basis ; unreal ; false. 


unguarded (tingar’déd), a., not 
guarded ; careless; off one’s 
guard. 


unguent (ung’gwent), n. [L. un- 
guenium (unguére, to anoint)], 
ointment. 

unhand’, v., to take hands off; 
to let go. 

unhan’‘dy, a., clumsy ; awkward. 

unhinge (inhinj’), v., to remove 
from the hinges; to derange, 
as one’s mind. 

unhorse’, v., to throw from a 
horse ; to cause to dismount. 

unhoused’ (iinhouzd’), a., having 
no house ; homeless. 

uni-, pref. [L. twnus], one; single 
(as in UNIFORM, UNANIMOUS). 

uw’nicorn, n. [O0.Fr., from L. uni- 
cornis (UNI-, cornu, a horn)], a 
legendary animal having only 
one horn. 

wniform, n. [Fr., from L. wni- 
formis (UNI-, -FORM)], having the 
same form or plan; agreeing 
with itself ;—n., a dress mark- 
ing rank or service.—mn., uni- 
for’mity, state of being uni- 
form ; sameness ; freedom from 
change.—adv., uniformly, in 
a@ uniform manner; regularly ; 
consistently. 

w’nify, v. (med. L. wnificdre (unt-, 
-FY)], to make into one; to 
unite.—n., unifieca’tion. 

unilat’eral, a. (UNI-), pertaining 
to one side. 

union (a@’nydn), n. [Fr., from L. 
anio, from tnus, one], joining 
into one; a whole, formed of 
parts ; agreement of mind or 
of interests ; a combination of 
workmen; a trades union; a 
number of united for 
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poor-law purposes; a work- 
house.—ns., the Union, the 
joining of the Parliaments of 
England and Scotland in 1707 
and that of Ireland in 1801; 
Union Jack, the national flag of 
the United Kingdom, uniting 
the crosses of St. George, St. 
Andrew, and St. Patrick, 

unique (inék’), a. [Fr., from LL. 
Unicus, as above], unlike any- 
thing else. 

wnison, n. [Fr., from med. L. 
tnisonus (UNI-, sénus, SOUND)], 
agreement in sound or pitch ; 
harmony ; concord. 

unit, n. [contraction of UNITY], a 
single person or thing; the 
number 1; a selected amount 
by which others are measured. 
—., wnity [O.Fr., from L. a@ni- 
tas], state of being one; har- 
mony. 

Unitar’ian, n., one who believes 
that only God the Father is 
divine ;—a., pertaining to Uni- 
tarians (opposed to TRINITARIAN), 

unite’, v. [L. dnire (anus, one)], to 
join or come together. 

Wnivalve, n. [UNI-], a shell con- 
sisting of only one piece; a 
molluse with a single shell ;— 
a., having a single piece in the 
shell. 

wniverse, n. [Fr., from L. @niver- 
sus (UNI-, versus, p.p. of vertére, 
to turn)], the whole creation.— 
@., univer’sal, affecting all the 
parts; general; widespread.— 
ns., universal’ity, quality of 
being universal ; univer’sity, an 
educational institution with a 
body of teachers, etec., united to 
teach the higher branches of 
literature, science, etc., with 
power to confer degrees, 

unkempt’, a., uncombed ; rough. 

unlearn’ (wnlérn’), v., to forget 
what one has learned.—a., un- 
lear’ned (-lér’néd), ignorant. 

unless’, conj. [ON, LESS], if not ; 
except ; suppose that not. 

unlet’tered, a., without learning. 

unlock’, v., to open a lock. 

unloose’ (inloos’), v., to untie 3; to 
set free ; to loose. 

unmake’, v., to undo the make, 


unsettle 


form, or qualities of ; to take to 
pieces. 

unman’, v., to deprive of the quali- 
ties of a man; to deprive of 
courage. 

EeRaINge a., having no mean- 


unmoor’, v., to unfasten, as a ship, 

unmuz‘zle, v., to take off a 
muzzle; to allow to speak 
freely. 

unnepve’, v., to deprive of nerve, 
vigour, or courage, 

unobser’vant, a., not quick to 
notice, 

unpack’, v., to empty a box, suit- 
case, ete. 

unpar’alleled, a., having no 
parallel ; unexampled. 

unpeople’ (iwnpépl’), v., to deprive 
of people, 

unpick’, v., to take the stitches 
out of a seam, 

unprecedented (-unpres’-), a, 
never seen or heard of before, 

unpretentious, a., modest; not 
showy. 

unprin’cipled, a., not acting ac- 
cording to principle ; immoral ‘ 
wicked. 

unques’tionable, a., that cannot 
be doubted ; certain ; indis- 
putable, 

unques’tioned, a., not disputed 
or doubted, 

unrav’el, v., to separate disord- 
ered parts ; to undo confusion . 
to clear up a difficulty. 

unrest’, n., want of rest; un- 
easiness of mind ; anxiety. 

unruly (tnroo'li), a., not easily 
managed, 

unsay’, v., to deny what has 
been said. 

unscathed’, a., unhurt ; uninjured. 

unscrew’ (tnskroo’), v., to un- 
fasten screws ; to take to pieces 
something screwed. 

unsear’chable (-sér’chabl),  a., 
that cannot be searched out ; 
inscrutable ; mysterious, 

unseat’, v., to put off a seat; to 
deprive of a right to sit (in 
Parliament, ete.). 

unset’tle, v., to unfix; to make 
uncertain ; to throw into dis- 
order, 


unsheathe 


unsheathe’, v., to take out of the 
sheath. 

unship’, v., to take out of a ship ; 
to remove from its place, as an 
oar, etc. 

unsightly (insit’li), a., not pleas- 
ant to the sight. 

unspea’kable, a., too bad or too 
good to be spoken or uttered. 

unstop’, v., to take out a stopping 
or a stopper ; uncork. 

’, v., to take the strings 

off ; to slacken the strings of. 

untie’, v., to loosen a tie or knot. 

until’, adv. [corrupted from UNTO], 
up to the time, point, or a 
that ;—prep., to the time, etc. 
as far as. 

untime’ ly, a., happening before 
the proper time ; premature. 

un’‘to, prep. [A.S. und, To}, to. 

untoward (iintd’drd), a., not 
easily guided or taught; un- 
lucky ; hindering.—a., untow’- 
ardly, in a troublesome manner. 

untruth’, n., a false statement. 

untwine’ and untwist’, vs., to 
undo what is twined or twisted. 

unutt’erable, a., unspeakable ; 
absolute. 

unveil’ (invrdl’), v., to take off a 
veil from; to uncover; dis- 
close to public view ; reveal. 

unwept’, a., not mourned for. 

unwiel’dy (iunwél’di), a., not 
easily handled ; unmanageable ; 
clumsy. 

unwind’, v., to wind off; to be- 
come unwound. 

unwit’tingly, adv., without know- 
ing ; unintentionally ; inadver- 
tently. 

unwrap’ (inrdp’), v., to take off a 
wrapping from; to open out; 
to unfold. 

unyoke’, v., to loose from the 
yoke ; to free ; to disjoin. 

up, adv. [A.S.], on high ; from a 
lower to a higher position ; com- 
pletely ;—prep., from a lower to 
a higher part of ;—a., tending 
upward. 

up-, pref. (as in UPLAND, UPRIS- 
ING, UPWARD). 

u’pas, n. [ Malay, poison], a poison 
contained in the juice of the 
upas-tree. 
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a (upbdr’), v., to bear up; 
raise and keep aloft ; to 

Ne cmt p.p., upborne, 

upbraid’, v. [A. 's. upbregdan (UP-, 
BRAID)], to blame for something ; 
to reprove.—n., upbrai’ ding, 
reproach ; censure. 

upheave’, v., to lift or heave up ; 
to force up from below.—n., 
uphea’val, a raising upward by 
force ; that which is raised up ; 
a violent change in condition. 

uphdld’, v., to hold up; to keep 
from falling ; to defend. 

uphdl’sterer, n. [for upholdsterer, 
upholder}, one who makes or 
sells furnishings, such as cur- 
tains, cushions ; v., uphdél’ster, 
to supply covers, etc., for 
furniture, etc.—n., uphél’stery, 
goods of an upholsterer. 

up’land, n., land considerably 
above the level of the sea ;—a., 
high in position; belonging to 
hilly country. 

up’most or uppermost, a. [sup. 
deg. of Up], furthest up ; highest 
in rank or authority. 

upon’, prep., on ; on the top of. 

up’per, a. [comp. deg. of UP], fur- 
ther up; higher in position or 
rank.—n., upper hand, superi- 
ority ; advantage. 

up’right, a., straight up; not 
leaning to one side; guided by 
what is right; honest —Ne 
something standing straight up. 
—n., up’pightness, honesty ; 
integrity. 

up’roap, n. [Du.], a noisy disturb- 
ance.—a., uppear’ious, noisy 
and troublesome. 

uproot’, v., to tear up by the roots, 

upset’, v., to turn upside down ; 
to overturn.—ns., up’set, an 
overturn; up ‘set price, the 
starting price at an auction sale. 

up’shot, n., the outcome or result. 

up’start, n., one who has sud- 
denly risen to wealth, etc. 
a., suddenly raised to wealth, 
ete. 

up’ward, a., and adv. (also up’- 
wards), towards a higher place. 

ara’nium, n. [URANUS], a heavy 
white metal whose oxide is pitch- 
blende, 


Uranus 


Ur’anus (or @rd’nus), n. [Gk. 
ouranos, heaven), the seventh 
planet in order of distance from 
the sun. 

ur’ban, a. [L. urbdnus (urbs, a 
city)], belonging to a city ;—a. 
ur’bane’, having refined man- 


ners; courteous; polite.—n., 
upban’‘ity, politeness; refine- 
ment. 


ur’chin, n. (Fr., from L. ericius, a 
hedgehog], a hedgehog ; a child 
or a small boy. 

urge (érj), v. (UL. urgére, to press], 
to press; to push onward.— 
n., urgency, pressing nature or 
want ; great importance ; earn- 
estasking. —a., ur’gent, pres- 
ing ; of great importance ; ask- 
ing earnestly ; calling for instant 
action. 

urine (a’rin), n. [L.], fluid formed 
by the kidneys and discharged 
from the bladder. 

urn (érn), n. [Fr., from L. urna], a 
vessel of a roundish form; a 
vase for holding the ashes of the 
dead. 

Ur’sa, n. [L., she-bear], the Bear, 
a name given to two groups of 
stars near the north pole (Ursa 
Major, or Greater Bear, and 
Ursa Minor, or Lesser Bear).— 
.a., up’sine (ér’sin). 

use (is), n. [O.Fr., from L. usus 
(ati, to use)], state of being em- 
ployed ; that which fits any- 
thing for a purpose; need ; 
habit ; custom.—v., use (Gz), to 
apply to a purpose ; to act by 
means of; to act towards; to 
make a practice of; to accus- 
tom or to be accustomed.—™., 
usage (i’zij), manner of using ; 
treatment ; long-continued cus- 
tom.—a., use’ful (as’ful), that 
can be employed for a purpose ; 
serviceable ; profitable. — as., 
use’less, of no use ; worthless ; 
usual (a@’zhidl), much in use ; 
happening often ; common. 

ush’er, n. [O.Fr. ussier, from L. 
ostidrius, a doorkeeper], one 
who introduces strangers or runs 
before a person of rank; a 
person who shows people to their 
seats (in a theatre, etc.) ;—f. 
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usherette ; an under teacher ; 
—v., to lead in; to introduce ; 
to run before. 

usurp (izérp’), v. [Fr., from L. 
isurpdre}, to take by force and 
without right.—ns., usuppa’- 
tion and usur’per. 

usury (i’zhuri), n. [L. isiira, use 
(ati, to UsE)], (formerly) interest 
of any kind ; (now) excessive or 
illegal interest; a lending of 
money on interest.—., u’surer, 
one who lends money for usury. 
—a., usu’rious, taking too high 
interest. 

aten’sil, n. [Fr., from L. utensilis, 
fit for use (ai, to USF)], a vessel 
or a tool for household or for 
trade purposes, 

u'tilize, v. [Fr., from L. utilis, use- 
ful], to put to profitable use.— 
n., util’ity, quality of being 
useful; usefulness ;—a., (cloth- 
ing, etc.) mass-produced under 
government control ;—a., utili- 
tar’ian, pertaining to utility ; 
judged by utility ;—m., one 
who makes utility the test of 
right and wrong.—n., utilitar’- 
ianism, the belief that utility 
is the test of right and wrong. 

ut’mést and ut’termdst, as. 
{A.S., double sup. @lemest of 
ait, ovT], at the farthest point ; 
most distant; in the highest 
degree ;—n., the most that can 
be done. 

Utd’pian, a, (Utopia, nowhere, an 

ideal place of perfection de- 

scribed by Sir T. More (Gk. ou, 

not; tépos, a place)), fanciful ; 

unreal ; visionary. 

ut’ter (1), a. [A.S. uttera, comp. of 

at, our], furthest out; com- 

plete ; perfect.—adv., ut’terly, 

fully ; to the very last point. 

ut’ter (2), v. [M.E. uttren, outren, 

to put out, as above], to speak ; 

to make known; to publish.— 

n., utterance, power of utter- 

ing ; manner of speaking. 

avila, n. [L. ava, grapes], the 
fleshy lobe hanging from the 
back of the mouth. 

uxdr’ious, a. [L. uxor, a wife], 
foolishly fond of one’s wife.— 
n., UxdP’iousness. 


Vv 


vA’cant, a. [Fr., from L. vacdre, to 
be empty], having nothing with- 
in; free from business thought, 
or care ; idle ; unoceupied.—»., 
va'eancy, state of being empty ; 
leisure ; unemployed t.me; 
an unfilled office.—v., vacate’, 
to leave empty; to give up 
possession of.—n., vaca’tion, 
freedom from work; a holiday 
at school or college ; a recess of 
law courts. 

vaccinate (vik'sindl), v. [L. vacca, 
a cow], to inoculate with cow- 
pox virus as a preventive against 
smallpox.—s., vaecina’tion ; 
vae’cine (-sin), the virus of 
cowpox, or of other diseases 
used in the same way. 

vacillate (vds‘ildt), v. (L. vacilldre, 
to waver], to sway from side to 
side ; to be of changeful mind ; 
to waver.—n., vacilla’tion, a 
swaying from side to side ; 
changeableness of mind. 

vaci'ity, n. [L. vacuus, empty], 
emptiness of mind; space un- 
occupied ; void.—a., vae’tous, 
empty ; unfilled ; unintelligent. 

vae’'lum, n. [L. vacwus, empty], 
empty space; the inside of a 
vessel exhausted of air.—mns. 
vae’hum-cleaner, a machine 
for sucking up dirt from carpets, 
floors, etc.; vacttum flask, a 
thermos flask. 

vag’abond, a. [Fr., from L. vaga- 
bundus, wandering), wandering ; 
with no fixed dwelling; driven 
to and fro;—”., a beggar; a 
tramp.—n., vag’abondage. 

vaga’ry, n. [L. vagdri, to wander], 
a wandering of the thoughts; a 
wild fancy ; a freak. 

va’grant, a. [L. vagans, wander- 
ing, with r inserted], wandering ; 
having no settled home ;—n., 
one who has no settled home ; a 
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vagran' 

vague (vdg), a. (Fr., from L. vagus, 
wandering], not distinct ; hazy ; 
indefinite.—n., vague’ness. 


vain, a. [Fr., from L. wvdnus, 
empty], of no use; fruitless ; 
worthless ; proud; showy.— 


n., Vainglor’y, great pride in 
one’s own doings ; empty show 
or pride.—a., vainglor’ious, 
boastful ; conceited. 

val’ance, n. [Fr. Valence, a town 
near Lyons], the hangings of a 
window ora bed ;—v., to furnish 


{Fr., from L. vallis, a 
low ground between 
hills ; a valley. 

valedic’tion, n. [L. vale, farewell ; 
dicére, to say], a bidding fare- 
well.—a., valedie’tory, bidding 
farewell. 

val’entine, n., a lover chosen on 
St. Valentine’s day, the 14th 
February ; a love letter sent on 
St. Valentine’s day. 

vale’rian, n. [L. valére, to be 
strong], the plant all-heal, the 
root of which was used as a 
strengthening medicine. 

valet (vdl’ét or -d), n. [Fr. VARLET], 
a@ man-servant who attends to 
the person of his master and to 
his clothes.—v., to act as a 
valet ; p.p., val’eted. 

valetidina’rian and valetu’din- 
ary, a. [I’r., from L. valétido, 
state of health], infirm in health ; 
unduly careful about health.— 
m., & person constantly in weak 
health. 

Valhalla or Walhal’la, n.[Scand.], 
the heaven or palace of im- 
mortality in Scandinavian myth- 
ology. 

valiant (vdl’ ydant), a. [O.Fr. valant, 
from L. valére, to be strong], 
brave in danger; bravely done. 
—adv., valiantly. 

valid, a (Fr., from L. validus, 
strong], founded in truth; ac- 
cording to legal form; con- 
clusive.—ns., valid’ity and vai’- 
ar state or quality of being 


vile! ‘(walés’), n. (Fr.], a travel- 


ling bag ; a portmanteau. 
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val’ley, n. [Fr., from L. vallis], low 
land between hills; the land 
forming a river basin. 
valour (vdld’r), n. (O.Fr., from L. 
valére, to be strong], courage ; 
ability to face danger; bravery 
—4., Val’orous, brave; cour- 
ageous. 
value (vdl’a), n. [Fr. valu, p.p. of 
valoir, to be worth, from L. 
valére], that which makes any - 
thing desirable or useful 3; worth 
as marked by price;  import- 
ance; the exact meaning; the 
relative length of a musical 
note ;—v., to mark the price of : 
to think highly of ; to prize.— 
—a., val’tiable, of great value . 
: worth a great price; of great 
: use ;—., a thing of value.— 
| ns., Valita’tion, act of valuing: 
} the value set; val’dadtor, one 
who values ; an appraiser. 
valve (vdlv), n. [Fr., from L. valva, 
a folding door], a flap which 
opens only in one direction ; 
a device to allow the passage of 
liquids, gas, ete., in one direc- 
tion; one of the divisions 
of hinged shells.—as., valved 
(vdlvd), furnished with valves ; 
val’vilar, acting as a valve ; 
pertaining to valves, as of the 
heart. 
vamp (1), . [corrupted from Fr. 
avant-pied, the front foot], the 
upper leather of a boot or 
shoe ;—v. to repair; to patch ; 
to extemporize an accompani- 
ment. 
vamp (2), n. [abbreviated form of 
VAMPIRE], @ woman who attracts 
men for her own ends.—vw., to 
act as a vamp. 
vam'pire, n. [Fr., from magyar 
vampir), a ghost supposed to 
suck the blood of sleeping per- 
sons; one who preys upon 
others ; a kind of bat. 
van (1), n. (short for VANGUARD], 
the front, as of an army or a 
fleet.—n., van’guard (vdn’gard) 
{0.F'r. avant-garde (avant, be- 
fore; GUARD)], the advance 
guard in front of an army; the 
front line. 
van (2), n. [Fr., from L. vannus, a 
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sieve], a fan for winnowing corn ; 
a@ wing. 

van (3), m. [short for CARAVAN], a 
large covered wagon for goods. 

Van‘dal, n. [L., from Teut. a wan- 
derer], one of the race of Teutons 
who destroyed Rome in the fifth 
century; one who wilfully 
destroys works of art, etc.—n., 
van'dalism, the spirit or habits 
of the Vandals. 

vane, n. [A.S. fana, a banner], a 
movable arm for showing the 
direction of the wind; an arm 
of a windmill or a blade of a 
ship’s screw ; the flat part of a 
feather. 

vanilla, n. [Sp. vainilla, a little 
pod, from L. vagina, a sheath], 
a sweet-scented plant of the 
orchid kind, whose essence is 
used for flavouring. 

vanish, v. [Fr., from L. évdnescere, 
from vdnus, VAIN], to pass out of 
sight ; to disappear. 

van‘ity, n. [Fr., from L. vanitas 
(vdnus, VAIN)], want of reality ; 
great conceit of oneself; fruit- 
less action; empty pleasure ; 
idle show. 

van’quish (vdng’kwish), v. [O.Fr., 
from L. vincére, to conquer], to 
get the better of ; to defeat 3, to 
get over, as obstacles, 

van'tage (vdn‘tij), n. [short for 
ADVANTAGE]. 

vapid’, a. [L. vapidus, flat or 
sour], having lost life or spirit ; 
flat or tasteless; dull.—ns., 
vapid‘ity and vap‘idness, flat- 
ness ; dullness. 

vapour (vd'por), n. [Fr., from L. 
vapor], the gas given off by a 
liquid or solid when sufficiently 
heated ; particles of water float- 
ing in the air ; anything passing 
quickly away ; (pl.) a disease or 
weakness of the nerves ;—v., to 
rise in vapour; to give off 
steam ; to boast or talk idly.— 
v., Va'porize (or vdp’-), to turn 
into vapour; to pass off in 
vapour.—., vaporiza’tion, pro- 
cess of turning into vapour or 
steam.—a., va’porous, like va- 
pour ; 3; vain.—n., 
va'pourer, one who boasts.— 
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a@., Va’poury, full of vapour ; 
full of whims or fancies ; peevish. 

vap’icose, a. [L. varixz, a swollen 
vein, from varus, bent), (of veins) 
swollen or enlarged. 

var‘let, n. (Fr., dim. of Vassar], a 
servant or groom ; a low fellow. 

var’nish, n. (Fr. vernis], a liquid 
painted on a surface to give it 
a smooth, glossy look ; a glossy 
appearance ;—v., to put on var- 
nish ; to give a fine look to. 

vary (vd'ri), v. [Fr., from L. varius, 
various], to change in form or 
look; to make or to become 
different ; to differ or disagree ; 
to modify.—a., va’riable, that 
may vary or alter; likely to 
change; easily changed ;—n., 
that which varies; (math.) a 
quantity of unfixed value.—ns., 
variability and va’riableness, 
fickleness ; inconstancy ; va‘- 
riance, a change of form or con- 
dition ; disagreement; state of 
enmity.—a., va’piant, varying; 
different ;—n., a different form 
or reading.—n., vapia‘tion, a 
slight change ; successive change; 
the amount of change; a tune 
played with various changes,— 
a., va'pied, differing in form 
or appearance;  diversified.— 
v., VaPiegate (vdri-igdt, to mark 
with different colours.—ns., 
variega’tion ; vari’ety, a dif- 
ference between one thing and 
another ; a number of different 
things; a subdivision of a 
species.—a., var’ious, different ; 
unlike ; several or many. 

vas’cDlarp, a. [L. vasculum, a 
small vessel, dim. of vas], per- 
taining to the veins or vessels 
of an animal or a plant. 

vase (vaz, Amer. vds), n. [Fr., 
from L. vasum, akin to vas], a 
vessel for ornament ; a glass for 
holding flowers. 

vas’eline, n. (Ger. wasser, water ; 
Gk. elaion, oil], greasy substance 
extracted from petroleum, used 
as an ointment. 

vas‘sal, n. (Fr., from C. gwas or 
fas, a servant], one who holds 
land from a superior ; one who 
is subject to a lord or master ; 
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a slave ;—a., servile.—n., vas’- 
salage (-ij), state of being a 
vassal. 

vast, a (Fr., from L. vastus, waste, 
wide], of very great size, num- 
ber, or amount; enormous.— 
. vast’ness, very great size 
etc. 

vat, n. [A.S. /et], a large tub or 
other vessel for holding liquids ; 
the vessel into which the wine 
flows from the wine-press, 

Vat‘iean, n. [L. Vaticdnus, the 
Vatican (hill)], the Pope’s palace 
on the Vatican Hill at Rome ; 
the papal authority, 

vaticinate (vatis’indt), vv, (L. 
vdlicinari (vdtes, a prophet)], to 
foretell ; to predict.—n., vat- 
icina’tion, propheey; prediction; 
soothsaying. 

vaudeville (véd’vil), n. {Fr.], a 
variety entertainment with songs 
and dances. 

vault, n. (O.Fr. voute, volt, from 
L. voliitus (volvére, to roll)], an 
arched roof; a room with an 
arched roof; a high leap with 
the aid of the hands or of a pole ; 
the sky ;—v., to cover with an 
arched roof; to jump (over) 
with the aid of the hands or of 
a pole; to leap, as a horse.— 
a., Vaul’ted, covered with an 
arch ora vault ; in the form ofan 
arch. 

vaunt, v. [Fr. vanter (see VANITY)], 
to boast of what one has done 
or can do ;—n., a boasting or 
showing off. 

veal, n.[O.Fr. veél, from L. vitellus, 
a little calf], the flesh of a calf 
used for food. 

Ve'da, n. [Skt.], the general name 
given to the ancient sacred books 
of the Hindus. 

vedette (védet’), n. [Fr., from It. 
vedetta, for viduta, a sentry-box 
(L. vidére, to see)], a mounted 
sentry at an outpost. 

veer, v. [Fr. virer], to turn round ; 
to change course or direction. 

vee’ry, n., a common N. Amer, 
bird of the thrush family ; the 
tawny or Wilson’s thrush. 

veg’etable (vej’), n. [Fr., from L. 
vegetabilis (vegére, to quicken)], a 


vehement 


plant, esp. one grown for food ; 
—a., belonging to plants ; of the 
nature of a plant; derived from 
plants.—s., vegeta’rian, one 
who eats only vegetables and 
fruits; vegeta’rianism, the 
practice of a vegetarian.—v., 
veg’etate, to grow, as a plant; 
to lead a dull, idle life—n., 
vegeta’tion, the growth of 
plants; plants growing. — a., 
veg’etative, growing, as plants : 
causing growth. 

vehement (vé’iment), a. [L. vehe- 
mens (vé-, without; mens, the 
mind)], carried away by one’s 
feelings ; passionate; impetu- 
ous.—”., ve’hemence, eager- 
ness of mind; enthusiasm ; 
hot-headedness, 

ve’hicle (vé'ikl), n. [L. vehiculum 
(vehére, to carry)], a carriage ; 
that in which persons or goods 
are carried ; any means of con- 
veying.—a., véhie’Olar (véhic’- 
alar), belonging to or carried by 
a vehicle, 

veil (vdl), n. [Fr., from L. vélum, a 
covering], that which screens or 
hides ; a piece of thin cloth as a 
covering for the face ;—v., to 
put on a veil; to cover or con- 
ceal, 

vein (vdn), n. [Fr., from L. véna], 
a vessel which carries the blood 
to the heart; a small rib in a 
leaf; a crack in a rock filled 
with a mineral of a different 
kind; a streak of colour; a 
state of mind ;—v., to mark with 
streaks.—a., veined (vdnd), 
marked with veins.—n., vena’- 
tion, the arrangement of the 
veins on leaves or wings.—a., 
venous, contained in veins ; 
marked with veins, 

veldt (felt), m. (Du.], S. African 
high, open, treeless, pasture land. 

vel’lum, n. [Fr. velin, from L. 
vitulinus (vitulus, a calf)], calf- 
skin prepared for writing on; 
fine parchment. 

volocipede  (vélos‘ipéd), n. [L. 
vélox, swift; pes, péd-is, the 
foot], a light carriage driven by 
the feet ; an early form of cycle. 

Veloc’ity (vélos’iti), n. [Fr., from 
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L. vélécitas (vélox, swift)], swift- 
ness ; measured speed rate. 

vel’vet, n. [O.Fr., from It. velluto 
(L._ villus, shaggy hair)], silk 
cloth with a thick, glossy nap ;— 
a., made of or soft like velvet.— 
m., Velveteen’, velvet made of 
cotton.—a., vel’vety, like vel- 
vet, soft and glossy. 

ve’nal, a. [O.Fr., from L. vendlis], 
that may be bought; ready to 
take a bribe.—n., venal’ity, 
quality of being easily bribed or 
corrupted ; ready to supply 
principles for a reward. 

vena‘tion, ve’nous, See vEIN. 

vend, v, [Fr., from L. vendére], to 
sell or to offer for sale.—n., ven’= 
dor or ven‘der, one who sells. 

vendet’ta, n. [It., from L. vin- 
dicta, revenge), private revenge ; 
blood -feud. 

veneer’, v. [Ger. furniren, from 
Fr. fournir, to FURNISH], to glue 
a thin slice of good quality wood 
on the surface of an inferior 
wood ; to give a fair appearance 
to ;—»., a thin slice of wood so 
used ; outward show; super- 
ficial polish.—_n., veneer’ ing, the 
art of using veneer; thin slice 
of wood so used. 

ven’erable, a. [0.Fr., from L. 
venerdbilis (venerdri, to rever- 
ence)], worthy of honour or 
reverence, often on account of 
age ;—n., the title of an arch- 
deacon.—v., ven’erate, to treat 
with reverence ; to look on with 
great respect.—n., venera’tion, 
a strong feeling of reverence. 

ven’ery, n. [O.Fr., from L. véndri, 
to hunt], hunting. 

Vene’tian, a., belonging to Venice H 
made in Venice;—n., a native 
of Venice.—n., vene’tian blind, 
a blind made of strips of wood 
hung on tapes. 

vengeance (ven‘jdns-), n. [Fr., from 
L. vindicdre, to punish (see vIN- 
DICATE)], heavy punishment for 
injury ; revenge.—a., venge’ ful, 
having a strong desire to punish ; 
vindictive. 

ve’nial, a. [O.Fr., from L. venia, 
pardon], that may be pardoned : 
light or trifling. 


venison 


venison (ven'zdn or ven'izin), n. 
(O.Fr., from L. véndtio, a hunt- 
ing], the flesh of the deer used 
as food. 

ven’om, n. [0.Fr. venim, from L, 
venénum), poison ; the poison of 
serpents, etc.; spite or malice. 
—a., ven ‘omous, full of poison 
or spite ; virulent. 

vent, n. {earlier fent, Fr. fente, a 
slit, from L. findére, to cleave}, 
a@ small opening ; a passage for 
air, smoke, etc. ; the touch-hole 
of a cannon; outlet ;—v., to 
make a vent in ; to pour forth. 

ventilate, v. [L. ventildre, to 
winnow (ventus, the wind)], to let 
the wind blow through ; to fill 
ee fresh air; to expel foul 

ete. 5 to discuss. —ns., 
ventila’ ‘tion, a letting in of fresh 
air; the means by which it is 
let in; open discussion; ven’- 
tilator, a@ means of connection 
with the fresh air. 

ven’tral a, [L. venter, the belly], 
belonging to or on the belly. 

ven'tricle, n. [Fr., from L. ven- 
tricitlus (venter, the belly)], one 
of the two divisions of the heart 
which force the blood into the 
arteries ; a division of the brain. 

ventril’oquism and _ventril’- 
oquy, ns. [L. venter, the belly ; 
loqui, to speak], the art of speak - 
ing so that the yoice seems to 
come from somewhere else.—w., 


ventril’oquist, one who is 
expert in so speaking. 
ven’ture, n. [short form of AD- 


VENTURE], an undertaking at- 
tended with risk or danger; a 
risk on an uncertain chance ; 
speculation ; the thing risked ; 

—v., to be bold enough ; to run 
a risk to expose to danger ; : to 
send on chance.—as., ven’tur’- 
ous and ven’turesome, willing 
to run a risk; not afraid of 


er. 

venue (ven’i), n. [Fr., from L. 
venire, to come], the place where 
a thing is said to have happened ; 
the place where a case is to be 
tried ; the district from which 
a jury is chosen. 

Ve’nus, n. (L.], the Roman god- 
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dess of love; the planet second 
in order from the sun. 

vera‘cious (vérd’shus), a. [L. vérax 
(vérus, true)], speaking the truth ; 
truthful ;  honest.—n., verac’- 
ity, habit of telling the truth ; 
truthfulness. 

veran’da, n. [Port.], a kind of 
covered gallery or balcony in 
front of a house ; a portico. 

verb, n. [Fr., from L. verbum, a 
word], the word that tells what 
exists or is done.—a., ver’bal, 
spoken, not written ; having to 
do with words only ; word for 
word: derived from a verb ;— 
n., a verb used as a noun.—advrs., 
ver’bally, by word of mouth ; 
verba’tim, word for word.—~., 
ver’biage, the use of too many 
words.—a., verbose’, using too 
many words; long-winded.— 
n., Verbos’‘ity, wordiness ; pro- 
lixity ; verbiage. 

verbé’na, n. [L. verbénae, boughs 
of olive, myrtle, ete.], a class 
of plants cultivated for their 
beauty and perfume. 

ver’dant, a. [O.Fr., from L. viri- 
dis], green; flourishing; inex- 
perienced.—n., ver’dure, green- 
ness ; fresh growth. 

ver’diet, n. [Fr., from L. vére 
dictum (vére, truly ; dicére, to 
say)], the decision of a jury; 
the statement of an opinion. 

verdigris (vér’digrés), n. [O.Fr., 
vert de Grece, green of Greece], 
poisonous green rust on brass 
and copper. 

verge (1) (vérj), v. [L. vergére], to 
turn or lean towards ; to incline ; 
to border on. 

verge (2) (vérj), n. [Fr., from virga, 
a twig], a rod of office ; an edge 
or border.—n., ver’ger, one who 
carries a rod of office ; a macer ; 
the officer of a cathedral or 
church. 

verify, v. [L. vérus, true ; -FY], to 
prove to be true; to examine 
and find correct.—a., ver’ifi- 
able, that may be proved to be 
true.—n., verifica’tion, act of 
verifying ; state of being verified. 

verily. See under VERY. 

verisimil itude, n. [L. verus, true ; 


verity 


similis, like], the likeness or 
appearance of truth. 

verity, n. (O.Fr., from L. veritas, 
truth], quality of being true ; 
a true statement; truth.—a., 
veritable, true ; real ; actual. 

verjuice (vér‘joos), n. [Fr. ver, vert, 
green; Juice], sour juice from 
unripe fruit ; vinegar made from 
unripe juice. 

vermicelli (-sel’i or -chel’i), n. 
{it., pl., from L. vermiculus, a 
little worm], dough of fine wheat- 
flour pressed into worm-like 
threads; fine macaroni.—as., 
vermie’dlar, like a worm; and 
vermie’dlated, marked with 
crooked lines; crawling.—wr., 
vermicila’tion, motion like a 
worm; ornamental lines like 
worm tracks; state of being 
worm-eaten.—a., ver’miform, 
worm -like. 

vermil‘ion, n. [I'r., from L. ver- 
miculus, @ little worm (vermis, a 
worm)], a bright scarlet colour 
got from the cochineal insect or 
from sulphur and mercury ; any 
bright red colour ;—v., to dye 
red. 

ver’min, n. [F'r., from L. vermis, a 
worm], small destructive ani- 
mals, as rats, mice, noxious in- 
sects, etc. ; base and mischievous 
persons. 

vernac’ilar, n. [L. verna, a home- 
born slave], language native to a 
country. 

vernal, a. [L. verndlis (vér, the 
spring)], pertaining to the spring; 
appearing in spring; belonging 
to youth ;—”., verna‘tion, the 
arrangement ot the young leaves 
in the bud. 

ver’nier, n. [Pierre Vernier, the 
inventor], a small scale sliding 
along the edge of a larger one, 
for measuring very small spaces 
or angles. 

ver’satile, a. [Fr., from L. ver- 
sdtilis (vertére, to turn)], turning 
easily from one subject to an- 
other ; able to deal with many 
subjects; many-sided; easily 
turned.—., versatility, quality 
of being versatile ; readiness to 
turn ; adaptability. 
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verse, n. [A.S. fers, from L. versus 
(vertére, to turn)], a line of poe- 
try ; a number of lines arranged 
according to metre; composi- 
tion in poetry ; a division of a 
chapter in the Bible ;—n., ver’- 
sion, translation from one 
language to another; the 
thoughts of one langruage ex- 
pressed in those of another ; 
an account or description. 

versed (vérst), a. (L. versdtus, en- 
gaged in (vertére, to turn)],. (in) 
familiar with ; skilled in. 

ver’sif¥, v. [L. versus, -FY], to 
make verses ; to turn into verse. 
—n., versifica’tion, the art or 
practice of making verses. 

verst, n. [Russian], a Russian 
measure of length of 3,500 feet. 

ver’tebra, n. [L., from vertére, to 
turn], one of the small bones 
making up the backbone ; (pl.) 
ver’tebrae.—a., vertebral, 
pertaining to the backbone.— 
n., ver’tebrate, an animal with 
a backbone ;—as. (and ver’te< 
brated), fitted with joints; 
having a backbone, 

ver’tex, n. [L., the top (see vor- 
TEX)), top or highest point; (pl.) 
ver’ticés.—a., ver’tical, per- 
taining to the vertex ; right over- 
head ; straight up and down ;— 
n., & Vertical line. 

ver’tigo (or verti’go), n. [L., 
from veriére, to turn), dizziness 
of the head ; giddiness. 

ver’tu. See vIRTU. 

verve, n. [Fr., etym.?]}, enthusi- 


asm ; energy. 
ver’y, a. (O.Fr., from L. vérus, 
actual ;—adv., 


true], true ; real ; 
verily, 


in a high degree.—adv., 
in truth ; beyond doubt. 
ves‘icle, n. [L. vésicula (vésica, a 
bladder)], a small bladder or 
blister; a small cavity in an 
animal body.—as., vesie’dlar 
and vesie’dlous. 
ves’per, ». [L., akin to ts 
e 


(pl.) evening service ; 


PERUS], the evening star ; 
evening ; 
evensong. 
vessel, n. [O.Fr. vaissel, from L. 
vascellum (vas, a vase)], anything 
hollow for holding food, liquids, 
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etc.; a ship; a tube in which 
blood or sap flows, 

vest, n. [L. vestis, a garment], an 
undergarment ; a waistcoat ;—v., 
to clothe ; to give the right of 
possession to; (in) to commit 
to ; to descend to, or take effect. 

Ves’ta, n. [L.), the virgin goddess 
in whose temple the sacred fire 
was kept continually burning ; 
ves’ta, a wax match ; a taper.— 
a., ves’‘tal, pertaining to Vesta ; 
pure; chaste ;—n., one of the 
maidens who tended the sacred 
fire, 

ves‘tibule, n. [L. vestibulum], a 
porch or entrance; a hall or 
lobby. 

vestige (ves’tij), n. [L. vestigium, a 
footstep], the mark or print of 
a foot; a slight mark left by 
anything ; a trace, 

vest’ment, n. [L. vestimentum (ves- 
tis, a garment)], an official gar- 
ment; a dress; (pl.) robes 
worn by the clergy.—n., ves’try, 
@ room in which the robes or 
vestments are kept; persons 
chosen to manage parish mat- 
ters; a mecting of persons so 
chosen.—ns., ves'‘trpyman; ves’- 

» & garment or covering ; 

dress, 

vetch, n. [O.Fr., from L. vicia], a 
class of plants of the bean family, 
some of which are used for 
feeding cattle, etc. 

vet’eran, a. [L. veterdnus], old and 
experienced ;—n., one who has 
seen much service; an old 
soldier or sailor. 

veterinary, a. [L. veterindrius, 
pertaining to beasts of burden], 
pertaining to the diseases of the 
lower animals ;—n., one skilled 
in the diseases of animals, 

ve’to, n. [L., I forbid], prohibi- 
tion ; right or power to forbid 
or prohibit ;—v., to forbid ; to 
refuse assent to. 

vex, v. [Fr., from L. verdre, to tor- 
ment], to disturb ; to make sad 
or angry ; to irritate ; to annoy. 
—n., vexa’tion, state of being 
vexed; that which vexes.— 
as., vexa’tious, causing trouble 
or annoyance; vexed (vexst), 


viceroy 


troubled ; displeased ; much de- 
bated, 

viable, a. [Fr. vie, life], capable of 
continuing in life. 

viaduct, n. [L. viaducta (via, a 
way ; dicére, to lead)], a bridge 
for carrying a road or railway. 

vi‘al, n. [O.Fr., as PHIAL], a small 
bottle or vase. 

vi‘and, n. [Fr., from L. vivenda, 
victuals (vivére, to live)], an 
article of food ; (pl.) food. 

viat‘icum, n. [L., from vidticus, of 
a journey (via, a way)], provi- 
sions for the way; the com- 
munion given to the dying. 

vi'brate, v. [L. vibrdre, to shake], 
to move backwards and for- 
wards rapidly; to oscillate; 
to quiver.—n., vibration, rapid 
motion to and fro; a quivering 
sound.—a., vi/bratory, consist- 
ing in or causing vibrations, 

vie’ar, n. [O.Fr., from L. vicdrius], 
one who acts as another’s sub- 
stitute ; the minister of a parish 
in England.—n.,  vie’arage 
(vik’drij), the living or the house 
of a vicar.—as., viedr’ial and 
viea'riate, of or belonging to a 
vicar.—ns., viedp’iate and vie’- 
arship, the office or rank of a 
vicar.—a., viedr’ious, filling 
another’s place; acting for an- 
other; done or suffered for 
another, 

vice (1) (vis), nm [Fr. vis, a screw, 
from L. vitis, vine], an instru- 
ment of two strong jaws closed 
by a screw, for holding things 
firmly when being filed, ete. 

vice (2), n. [Fr., from L. vitiwm, 
vice], a fault or defect; any 
evil or immoral habit; depra- 
vity ; wickedness.—a., vicious 
(vish’us), given to vice ; bad or 
impure ; tricky, as a horse. 

vice-, pref. [L. vicis, change], de- 
noting one who acts for or is 
second in rank to another (as 
VICE-PRESIDENT, VICEROY). 

vicegerent (visjer’ént), a. [Fr. 
VICE-, L. gerére, to act], acting 
for a superior; exercising the 
power of another ;—x., one who 
acts for a superior. 

vice’roy, n. [Fr. vice-roi (VICE-, roi, 


vicinage 


king)], one who rules in the name 
and place of a sovereign.—a., 
vicere’gal, belonging to a vice- 
roy.—n., viceroy‘alty, the oflice, 
rank, or power of a viceroy. 

vieinage (vis’indj), n. (Fr., from 
L. vicinus, near], places in the 
neighbourhood.—”., _-viein’ity, 
Places near; nearness; neigh- 
bourhood. 

vicis’situde, n. [L. vicissitido (see 
VICE-)], change from one thing 
to another; variation; revolu- 
tion ; alternation. 

vie'tim, n. [Fr., from L. victima], 
an animal offered in sacrifice ; a 
person who suffers while trying to 
gain some end ; a person ruined 
by another; a sufferer from 
some disaster.—v., vie’timize, 
to make a victim of ; to cheat. 

vie’tor, n. [L.], one who gains a 
battle ; a winner; a conqueror. 
—a., Vietdr’ious, pertaining to 
victory ; triumphant; success- 
ful—~wx., vie’tory, defeat of an 
enemy ; success in any contest 
or difficulty ; triumph. 

vietOr’ia, n., a low four-wheeled 
carriage for two persons (named 
after Queen Victoria). 

vietual (viil), v. (O.Fr. vitaille, 
from L. victudlis, belonging to 
food (vivére, to live)], to supply 
with food ; to lay in a stock of 


provisions.—pres. p., victual- 
ling; p.p., vietualled.—n., 
vietualler (vit‘lér), one who 


supplies food ; one who keeps 
an inn or hotel; (licensed) one 
who has a licence to sell liquor. 
—n., pl. vietuals (vitlz), food 
for human beings ; provisions. 

videlicet (vidé'‘liset), adv. [L. 
vidére licet, one may see], to wit ; 
namely—usually written  viz., 
and read as ‘ namely.’ 

vidette’. See VEDETTE. 

vie (vi), v. [M.E. vien, Fr. envier, 
from L. invitdre, to INvITE], 
(with) to strive to get the better, 
of; to contend; to rival.— 
pres. p., Vying $ p.p., vied. 

view (va), n. [Fr., from vidére, to 
see], a sight of anything ; pros- 
pect; landscape; a picture; 


manner of looking at things ; 
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vindicate 


that which is kept in sight ; aim 
or intention ;—v., to look at; 
to turn over in the mind.—»., 
viewer, one who views, especi- 
ally television.—a., view’less, 
invisible. 

vigil (vij’il), n. [L. vigil, awake], 
a keeping from sleep ; wakeful- 
ness ; prayers during the night ; 
the watch on the day and night 
before a feast.—n., vig’ilance, 
watchfulness ; care or caution, 
—a., vig‘ilant, watchful; on 
the look -out. 

vignette’ (vinyet’), n. [Fr., from 
vigne, & VINE], an imitation of 
vine leaves, ete., on Gothic 
buildings ; an engraving on a 
title-page or at the beginning 
of a chapter; a photograph or 
drawing shaded off at the edges. 

vigour (vig’dr), n. (O.Fr., from L. 
vigor], force of mind or body ; 
energy.—a., Vig’orous, full of 
strength or vigour; energetic ; 
healthy. 

Viking (vi’- or vi’-), n. [Scand. vic, 
a bay], one of the Northern 
pirates in the ninth and tenth 
centuries ; a sea-robber. 

vile, a. [O.Fr., from L. vilis, cheap], 
of little worth ; low or mean ; 
wicked.—n.,_ vile’ness, _ base- 
ness ; wickedness, 

vil'ify, v. [L. vilis, -Fy], to make 
vile; to speak ill of; to de- 
fame ; to traduce. 

vil'la, n. [L.], a country house; a 
house in the suburbs of a town, 
usually with a small garden. 

village (vil’ij), n. [Fr., from L. 
villdticus, from VILLA], a collec- 
tion of houses less than a town. 
—n., Vil'‘lager, one who lives 
in a village. 

villain (vil’dn), n. [(O.Fr., from late 
L. villdnus, a farm-servant], a 
feudal tenant of the lowest class 
(also vil‘lein); a thorough 
scoundrel.—a., vil‘lainous, like 
a villain; very base or wicked. 
—n., Vil‘lainy, great wicked- 
ness ; the act of a villain. 

vineulum § (ving’kilim), n. [L., 


from vincire, to bind], that which 
binds ; a bond ; a link. 
vin‘dicate, v. [L. vindicdre, to lay 


ie 
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virtue 


claim to], to prove to be right | violin’, n. [Fr., as viol], a musical 


or just; to maintain by force. 
—mns., Vindica’tion, act of vin- 
dicating ; defence; justifica- 
tion ; vindicAétor.—a., vindic’- 
tive, revengeful ; malicious. 

vine, n. [Fr., from L. vinea, vine- 
yard (vinum, WINE)], a climbing 
plant bearing grapes; any 
climbing or trailing plant.—wzs., 
vi’nery, a hot-house for rearing 
vines ; vineyard (vin'ydrd), a 
field planted with vines.—a., 
vi‘nous, belonging to wine ; 
like wine. 

vin’egar, n. (Fr. vinaigre, vin (L. 
vinum, WINE, aigre, L. acer, 
sour)], a sour liquid, used as a 
relish ; anything sour.—a., vin’- 
egary, like vinegar; sour; 
unamiable ; crabbed. 

vintage (vin’tij), n. [vindage, from 
Fr. vendange, L. vindémia, a 
gathering of grapes], a year’s 
crop of grapes; the season for 

thering grapes ; the wine 
m one season’s grapes, 

vint’ ner, n. [Fr., from late L. 
vinetdrius, a wine-seller (viné- 
tum, vineyard)], one who sells 
wine. 

vi‘ol, n. (Fr., from late L. vitula, 
akin to FIDDLE], a musical in- 
strument with five or six strings, 
larger than a violin. 

viola (1) (véo’la), a large violin. 

viola (2) (vi'dla), n., a genus of 
plants including all kinds of 
pansies and violets. 

violate, v. [L. violdre, to injure], 
to use force against; to treat 
shamefully ; to break into; to 
profane.—a., vi’olable, that 
may be violated or injured.— 
ns., Viola’tion, act of violating ; 
unlawful usage; a breaking of 
alaw ; vi'olAtor. 

violent, a. [L. violentus], using or 
done with great force; excited 
by passion; very severe.—wn., 
vi‘olence, great force; unjust 
use of force ; injury or hurt. 

violet, n., [Fr., dim. of viole, L. 
vidla], a plant with a small 
flower generally of a bluish 
colour ; a bluish-purple colour ; 
—a., of a bluish-purple colour, 


instrument with four strings, 
played with a bow.—x., violin’- 
ist (or vi’), one who plays on the 
violin. 

violoncello (or védlonchel’d), n. 
{It.J, a large violin with a low 
note held between the knees 
while being played, usually 
abbreviated to ’cello. 

viper, n. [Fr., from L. vipéra (vivi- 
pdra, bringing forth alive?)], a 
poisonous serpent, once thought 
to be viviparous; a dangerous, 
deceitful person.—a., vi/perous, 
like a viper; full of spite or 
malice. 

vira’go, n. [L., from vir, a man], a 
brawling, scolding woman; a 
termagant. 

vir’eo (vir’é-d), n., the name of 
several varieties of N. Amer. 
singing -birds. 

vir’gin (vér’jin), n. [O.Fr., from 
L. virgo), a young girl ; 
married woman; a 
woman; The Virgin, Mary, 
mother of Jesus ;—a., belong- 
ing to a virgin ; modest; pure 
or fresh.—qa., vir’ginal, be- 
longing to a virgin ; pure ;—n., 
a musical instrument of the 
piano type, not now. in use.— 
n., Virgin’ity, state of being a 
virgin ; maidenhood ; chastity ; 
pureness. 

virid'ity, n. [L. viridis, green], 
the colour of grass ; greenness ; 
verdure. 

virile (or vir’il), a. [Fr., from L. 
virilis (vir, a man), masculine ; 
strong and vigorous.—n., viril’- 
ity, manhood ; manliness. 

virtu (virioo’ or vértoo’), n {It. 
from L. root of VIRTUE], a love 
of the fine arts ; rare or curious 
works of art. 

vir’tue (vér’ta), n. [Fr., from L. 
virtus], goodness or purity of 
life ; power of doing or produc- 

.— a, Vir’tial, possible 

though not (as yet) actual.— 
adv., vir'tially, in effect only ; 
to all intents and purposes.— 
a., vir'tious, pure in thought 
SC deed ; living a good, upright 
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virtiio’so, n. [It.], a lover of the 
fine arts; a collector of articles 
of virtu; a brilliant player on 
some instrument; (pl.) virtuo’- 
si (or -sos). 

Virus, n. [L.], poison ; poisonous 
matter, as from a sore; that 
which causes disease; that 
which poisons or corrupts the 
mind.—a., vir’ulent, full of 
poison ; dangerous to life; full 
of spite or bitterness.—n., vir’- 
ulence, state of being virulent ; 
great bitterness. 

Visage (viz‘ij), n. [Fr., from L. 
visus (vidére, to see)], the face ; 
the look of a person. 

vis‘ard. See visor. 

viscera (vis‘era), n. pl. [L.], the 
inner parts ofthe body ; entrails ; 
intestines. 

viseid (vis‘id) and vis’eous (vis’- 
kus), as. [L. viseum, bird-lime], 
sticky; gluey; thick.—ns., 
viscid ‘ity and viscos‘ity, 

viscount (vi-kount), n. [O.Fr. vis- 
comte (VICE-, COUNT)], a noble- 
man ranking next to an earl ;— 
f., vis’‘eountess, 

vis‘ible, a. [Fr., from L. visibilis 
(vidére, to see)], that can be 
seen; plain or apparent.—ns., 
vis‘ibleness and visibil’ity, 
capability of being seen. 

vision (vizh’én), n. [Fr., from L. 
visio (vidére, to see)], power of 
seeing ; the thing seen; some- 
thing seen in a dream; some- 
thing unreal.—as., vis’ionary, 
belonging to a vision; given to 
dreaming ; not real ;—n., one 
who sees visions; one who 
forms impossible schemes.—a., 
visual (vizh’adl), belonging to 
sight; used for seeing.—v. 
vis‘ualize, to make visible; to 
give a picture of an idea formed 
in the mind. 

vis‘it (viz’it), v. [Fr., from L. visi- 
tdre (vidére, to see)], to go to see ; 
to call upon; to make a short 
stay; to go to examine; to 
chastise ; comfort ;—n., a going 
to see; a short stay; an exa- 
mination.—»s., visita’tion, a 
formal visit; process of exa- 
mination; inspection;  un- 


vivid 


pleasant occurrence; vis‘itor, 
one who visits or inspects. 

vis’or, n. [O.Fr. visiére, from L. 
visus (vidére, to see)], the part 
of a helmet, covering the face, 
which can be shut or opened ; 
a mask.—a., vis’ored (viz’drd), 
wearing a visor; masked. 

vis’ta, n. [It., fem. p.p., of vedere, 
L. vidére, to see], a view seen 
through rows of objects, as trees ; 
the trees, etc., through which 
the view is seen. 
‘ual. See under vision. 

vital, a. [Fr., from L. vitdlis (vita, 
life)], belonging or necessary to 
life ; having life ; very necessary. 
—v., Vi'talize, to put life into. 
—ns., Vitality, living power; 
power of growth ; liveliness of 
spirit; vitals (pl.), the vital 
parts of the body. 

vit/amin (or vit-), n.[ L. vita, life + 
AMMONIA], constituent of food 
considered essential to health, 
found especially in such foods as 
fresh vegetables, butter, fruit, etc, 

vitiate (vish’idt), v. (L. vitidre, 
from vitium, vicr], to make bad 
or impure ; to lower the quality 
or tone of ; to taint; to pollute. 

vit/reous, a. [L. viirum, glass], of 
or like glass; got from glass ; 
glassy.—v., vit’rify, to make 
into glass ; to become glassy, 

vit’riol, n. [O.Fr., from L. vitreo= 
tus, of glass], sulphuric acid ; 
a@ sulphate of a metal such as 
copper, zinc, ete. (from its 
glassy look).—a., vitriol’ie, (of 
speech) very biting. 

vitu’perate, v. [L. vituperrde, to 
blame}, to revile ; to attack with 
abuse.—n., vitupera’tion, a 
finding fault; censure; abuse, 
—4a., vituperative, finding fault 
or expressing abuse. 

viva’cious (vivd’shis or vi-), a. 
(Li. vivax (vivére, to live)), full of 
life and spirit; lively. — Ney 
vivae’ity, liveliness; anima- 
tion ; cheerfulness. 


viv'id, a. [L. vividus (vtvére, to 
live)}, true to the life ; lifelike ; 
very bright ; graphic.—v., viv’- 
ify, to give life to; i 
to quicken. 


to animate ; 
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vivip’arous, a. [late L. vivipdrus 
(parére, to bring forth)], bringing 
forth live young (opposed to 
OVIPAROUS). 

vivisec’'tion, n. [Fr. (L. vivus, 
living; secdre, to cut)], the 
practice of dissecting a living 
animal. 

vix’en, n. [A.S. fixen, fem. of Fox], 
a she-fox ; a woman with a bad 
temper, 

viz‘ard, viz’or. See visor. 

vizier (vizér’), n. [Arab. wazir, a 
porter), a minister of state in 
Turkey, ete.—n. Grand Vizier’, 
the Turkish prime minister. 

vd’eable, n. [Fr., from L. vocd- 
bulum, a word], a word or term. 
—n., vocab’ilary, a list of 
words explained in alphabetical 
order ; stock of words. 

vo’eal, a. [F'r., from L. vocdlis (vox, 
VOICE)], belonging to the voice ; 
having a voice ; uttered with the 
voice.—n., vo’ealist, a singer.— 
v., vo'ealize, to make vocal ; to 
utter with the voice. 

voca‘tion, n. [F'r., from L. vocdtio 
(vocdre, to call))], a calling ; one’s 
work ; business, 

voe’ative, a. [Fr., from L. vocdti- 
vus (vocdre, to call)), (grammar) 
used in addressing (a person) ;— 
n., the name of the case so 
used. 

vociferate (vdsif’érdt), v. [L. vocif- 
erdri, to lift up the voice], to ery 
with a loud voice ; to shout out. 
—n., vocifera’tion, loud shout- 
ing; a great noise with the 
voice.—a., vocif’erous, shout- 
ing ; making a great noise. 

vogue (vdg), n. [Fr.], the fashion 
or custom of the time. 

voice, n. [O.Fr., from L. vor], 
sound made by the mouth; 
power of speaking or singing ; 
manner of speaking; words 
spoken ; opinion or choice ex- 
pressed ; a vote; will or com- 
mand; (grammar) the form 
given to a verb, as it is active or 
passive ;—v., to give utterance 
to ;—a., voice’less, having no 
voice ; silent ; mute. 

void, a. [O.Fr., from L. vacuus, 
empty, or vidwus, bereft], con- 
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taining nothing ; empty; being 
without ; of no effect; having 
no binding force ;—n., an empty 
space ;—v., to make empty ; to 
pour out ; to make of no effect. 
—da., voi’dable, that may be 
made of no effect. 

voile, n. [Fr.], a thin gauzy dress 
material. 

vol’ant, a. [Fr., pres. p. of voler, 
from L. voldre, to fly], flying ; 
light or quick ; nimble ; active. 

volatile, a. (Fr., from L. voldtilis, 
flying], readily passing off in 
vapour ; passing directly from 
the solid state to a gas; full of 
spirit; changing quickly ; fickle, 
—n., volatility, state of being 
volatile.—v., volatilize, to cause 
to pass off in vapour. 

volea‘no, n. [It., from L. Vulednus, 
the god of fire], a mountain 
formed by the lava, ash, ete., 
erupted through an opening or 
vent in the crust of the earth.— 
a., Volean‘ie, belonging to a 
volcano ; thrown up or caused 
by a volcano ; violent. 

vole, n. [E., short for vole-mouse 
or WOLD (field-) MOUSE], a short- 
tailed field -mouse. 

volition (vdlish’én), n. [Fr., from 
late L. volitio (velle, to will)], act 
or power of willing or choosing; 
choice ; determination. 

volley, n. [Fr. volée, flight, from 
L. voldre, to fly], a shower of 
stones or bullets; a number of 
guns fired at the same time; a 
burst of many words ;—v., to 
fire a volley. 

volt (1), n. [Fr., from L. volitus 
(see VAULT)], a turn or bound ; 
a sudden movement to avoid a 
thrust; a gait of two treads 
made by a horse going sideways 
round a centre. 

vélt (2), n., the unit of electro- 
motive force (named from Volta, 
an Italian scientist).—a., vol- 
ta’ie, pertaining to electric 
currents.—ns., volt’age, the 
measurement in volts of electric 
force ; volt’meter, an instru- 
ment for measuring voltage. 

vol‘ible, a. [Fr., from L. voldbilis 
(volvére, to roll)], having a great 


| 
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flow of words.—n., volibil’ity, 
fluency ; loquacity. 

vol‘ume, . [Fr., from L. volaimen, 
a roll), a single book ; a division 
of a work in book form ; amount 
of matter ; fullness ; space occu- 
pied; a great amount.—as., 
vol’‘umed (vol’amd), having 
many volumes; rolled up; of 
great size or bulk; volii’minous, 
having many rolls or folds; of 
great size; consisting of many 
books; having written many 
books. 

vol’untary, a. [L. voluntdrius (vol- 
untas, will)), acting of one’s own 
free-will; not forced by another ; 
regulated by the will; done on 
purpose ; supported by free- 
will offerings ;—mr., a piece of 
music before or after the church 
service.—ns., vol‘untaryism, 
the upholding of a church by 
free-will offerings ; volunteer’, 
one who undertakes military 
or other service of his own 
free-will ;—v., to offer one’s 
services. 

volup’taous, a. [Fr., from L. 
voluptudsus, delightful (voluptas, 
pleasure)), full of pleasure ; given 
up to pleasures ; exciting ‘desire. 
—n., volup’tuary, a voluptuous 


person. 

volute’ (vdlat’), n. [Fr., from L. 
voltitus (volvére, to roll)), an orna- 
mental scroll on the tops of 
Pillars. 

vom ‘it, v. [L. vomitus (vomére, to 
vomit)}, to cast out of the 
stomach through the mouth ; 
to throw forth with force ;—n., 
stuff so thrown up.—a., vom’- 
itory, causing vomiting ;—m., 
something given to cause vomit- 


ing. 

vora'cious (vdrd’shiis), a. [L. vorax 
vorare, to devour), ready to de- 
vour; greedy in eating; very 
hungry.—., vorac’ity, greedi- 
ness in eating. 

vor’tex, n. [L., from vertére, to 
turn], a whirling motion of air 
or water; whirlwind; whirl- 
pool ; (pl.) vor’tices. 

vo'tary, a. (med. L. votdrius, from 
votum (see VOTE)], bound by a 
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vow ;—n., one who is bound by 
@ vow; one wholly given up to 
some service ;—f., vo’taress.— 
a., vo'tive, promised by vow ; 
given by vow. 

vote, n. [L. vdlum, a wish (vévére, 
to vow)], the expression of a 
wish or desire with regard to 
some matter; the means by 
which this is expressed ;—v., to 
give a yote ; to choose by vote ; 
to pass by vote.—n., vo’ter, one 
who has a right to vote. 

vouch, v. [O.Fr., to call to one’s 
aid, from L. vocdre), (for) to 
support with proof ; to warrant ; 
to bear witness.—n., vou ‘cher, 
one who vouches; a written 
proof of payment ; a receipt. 

vouchsafe’, v. [voucn, SAFE], to 
vouch for the safety of; to 
deign or condescend to. 

vow, n. (O.Fr., from L. vdtum (see 
VOTE)), a promise made to or 
before God ; a solemn promise ; 
—v., to promise to God ; to give 
a solemn promise. 

vow’el, n. [O.Fr., from L. root of 
vocaL], a sound uttered through 
the open throat; a letter that 
can be sounded by itself, as a, e, 
i, 0, U, Y. 

voyage (voiij), nm. [O.Fr., from 
L. VIATICUM], a journey in a ship; 
—v., to travel by sea; to go in 
a ship. 

voyageur (vwo-ya-zher’), n. [Fr. 
voyager, to travel). In Canada 
a term applied to one employed 
by the fur companies for carrying 
goods and supplies by river and 
across land to and from distant 
stations, 

Vul’ean, n. [L. Vulcdnus], the 
Roman god of fire—mx., vul’- 
eanite, rubber hardened by 
heating with sulphur.—v., vul’- 
canize, to harden rubber by 
heating with sulphur. 

vul’gar, a. [Fr., from L. vulgdris, 
common (vulgus, the common 
people)], used by the common 
people; rough in manners; 
rude; uneducated.—v., vul’- 


garize, to make vulgar or com- 

mon.—wns., vul'garism, an un- 

refined phrase or expression ; 
1 
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vulgarity, quality of being 
vulgar ; coarseness of manner ; 
want of refinement. 

Vul'gate, n. (L. vulgdtus (vulgare, 
to make common)], the Latin 
translation of the Bible made 
in the 4th cent., so called from 
its common use in the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

vulnerable, a [(L. 
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(vulnus, a wound)}, that may be 
wounded ; apt to get hurt.—., 
vulnerability. 

vul’pine, a. (L. vulpinus (vulpes, a 
fox)], like a fox ; sly. 

vulture, n. [L. vultur], a large bird 
that lives on dead flesh ; a rapa- 
cious person.—as., vul’tarine 
and vul’tirish, like a vulture. 

See Vib. 
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wad (wod), n. (Scand. ?], a small 
mass of loose matter pressed 
together ; a ball of tow, paper, 
ete., for ramming into a gun ;— 
Vey to form into a small mass ; 
to ram a wad into; to stuff 
with wad.—pres. p., wadding ; 
p.p., wadded.—wu., wad’ding, 
stuff for wads; a soft material 
for padding dresses, etc. 

waddle (wod'l), v. [E., freq. of 
WADE], to walk with short steps, 
moving from side to side, as a 
duck ;—n., a clumsy, rocking 


walk. 

wade, v. [A.8.], to walk through 
water or anything soft; to pass 
slowly or with difficulty.—n., 
wa'der, a wading bird; a long 
waterproof boot for wading. 

wad’y or wad ‘i (wod’i), n. [Arab.], 
the dry bed of a stream or tor- 
rent ; a watercourse. 

wa’fer, n. [O.Fr., from Ger.], a 
thin cake of paste for closing 
letters; a thin biscuit; the 
thin, round piece of bread used 
in the sacrifice of the Mass ;— 
v., to seal with a wafer.—a., 
wa’fery. 

waft, v. [E., p.p. of wavEt}, to 
make a signal by hand or flag ; 
to cause to go through air or 
over water; to float in the air ; 
—mh, & yfincae fl of air; a 
made by waving. 

wag, v. [A.S. to “rock, to move 
from side to side or up and 
down ;—%., motion from side to 
side ; a person fond of jokes or 
tricks. — pres. p., wagging ; 
pp., Wagged.—ns., wag gery 


and gishness, fun oF 
mischief; a playful trick.—e., 
wag’gish, full of fun; fond of 
tricks; done in sport.—n., 
wag’tail, a small bird, so called 
hoya the constant wagging of its 


wage (wdj), v. [Fr., from same root 
as GAGE], to stake, as money ; 
to run a risk ; to engage in, as 
war ;—n., a pledge or stake; 
(also wa’ges) payment for ser- 
vice.—n., wa'ger (wd’jér), that 
which is waged or staked; 
that on which something is 
staked ;—v., to stake ; to make 
a bet. 

wag’gle, v. [freq. of WAG], to wag 
from side to side ; to walk with 
a rolling motion. 

wag’on or wag’gon, n. [Du.], a 
four-wheeled vehicle for 
goods.—7is., Wag’oner; wWwa- 
goneitte’ (-net’), an open carriage 
with four wheels and seats along 
the sides, 

waif, n. (O.Fr., from Scand., akin 
to WAtIvp], anything found 
astray or without an owner; a 
poor, homeless person. 

wail, v. [Scand., akin to Wor], to 
ery aloud from pain or sorrow ; 
to lament; to grieve audibly 
over ;—n. (and wai‘ling), a cry 
of sorrow; loud weeping; 
lamentation. 

wain, n. [A.S., akin to Wagon], a 
wagon.—Charles’s Wain, the 
seven stars of the Plough. 

wain’scot, n. [Du.], wooden panel- 
ling on the walls of rooms ;—»v., 
to line with boards or panels.— 


ne 
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n., wain’secoting, the material 
so used. 

waist, n. [M.E., from same root as 
wax], the body between the ribs 
and the hips; the part of a 
dress from the neck to the waist ; 
the middle part of a ship.—wns., 
waist’‘band, the band round 
the waist ; waist’coat or (wes’- 
kit), a short coat without sleeves 
worn under the jacket. 

wait, v. (O.Fr., akin to wake], to 
stay for something to happen ; 
to stay behind ; (on or upon) to 
attend, as a servant ;—mn., delay ; 
ambush; (pl.) waits, strect 
musicians on Christmas Eve, 
ete.—n., wai'ter, one who 
waits ; a servant who waits at 
table ; a tray for holding dishes, 
etc.; a customs officer ;—/., 
wai'tress. 

waive, v. (O.Fr., from Scand. ?}, 
to put off for the present ; to 
give up, as a claim; not to 
insist on. 

wake (1), n. [Seand.], the track 
left by a ship in the water.—In 
the wake of, immediately fol- 
lowing. 

wake (2), v. [A.8. wacan, to arise], 
to be awake; to be on the 
watch ; to rouse from sleep ; to 
rouse into action ; to sit up late ; 
to watch by a dead body ;—m., 
a watching by a dead body.—a., 
wake’ful, wide awake; not 
inclined to sleep; watchful.— 
n., wake’fulness,—v., wa‘ken, 
to awake out of sleep ; to rouse 
or be roused from sleep ; to stir 
into action.—n., wa’kening. 

wake-robin, v., a wild flower. Sce 
TRILLIUM. 

wale. See WEAL (1). 

walk (wawk), v. [A.8.], to go on 
foot ; to go slowly ; to conduct 
oneself; to cause to. step 
slowly ;—., manner of walking ; 
the distance walked; a place 
for walking; way of living ; 
one’s work. 

wall (wawl), n. [A.S., from L. val- 
lum, a rampart), a building for 
sheltering or fencing ; a side of 
a house or of a room ; anything 
like a wall; ) ramparts 
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v., to surround with a wall; to 
fill up with a wall.—wns., wall’. 
flower, a garden plant with 
sweet-smelling flowers; wall’- 
fruit, fruit growing on trees 
trained against a wall; wall’- 
paper, paper for covering walls 
of a house. 

wallet (wol’éi), n. (corrupted from 
WATTLE ?], a bag for carrying 
provisions, etc., on a journey ; 
a pocket-book ; a tool-bag. 

wall’-eye, n. (Scand. vagl, a beam 
in the eye], an eye in which the 
iris is of a whitish colour, usually 
through disease.—a., wall’-eyed 
(-id), having large, glaring eyes. 

Walloon’, n. [O.Fr. Wallon, from 
L. Gallus, Gav], a race of people 
inhabiting part of Belgium, or 
their language. 

wallop (wol’ép), v. [O.Fr., same 
as galoper, to GALLOP], to thrash ; 
to beat:—n., a blow.—».p., 
wall’oped. 

wallow (wol’d), v. [A.S.], to roll 
about, as in mud; to live in 
filth or in great wickedness. 

walnut (wol’nit), n. [A.S. wealh, 
foreign (root of WELSH)], a tree, 
the wood of which is used in 
making tables, cabinets, etc., and 
its nut as a dessert. 

walrus (wol’ris), n. (Du., from 
Scand., the whale-horse], a very 
large animal of the seal kind, 
with two long downward -pointed 
tusks ; the sea-horse. 

waltz (wawlts), n. [Ger., akin to 
WELTER], a dance performed by 
two persons gliding round with 
a whirling motion; the music 
for it ;—v., to dance a waltz. 

wampum (wom’pim), n. [N. Amer. 
Ind.], beads, made of shells, used 
as money or for ornamenting 
belts, ete. 

wan (won), a. [A.S.], having a pale 
or sickly look ; tired or worn out. 

wand (wond), n. (Scand., akin to 
WIND (1) ?], a long, thin rod; a 
rod used by conjurers, etc.; a 
staff of authority. 

wander (won’dér), v. [A.S.], to 
move about without fixed pur- 
pose ; to go off the road ; to go 
astray ; ; to be delirious,—n., 


waist 


n., wain’seoting, the material 
s0 used. 

waist, n. [M.E., from same root as 
wax], the body between the ribs 
and the hips; the part of a 
dress from the neck to the waist ; 
the middle part of a ship.—ns., 
waist’band, the band round 
the waist ; waist’coat or (wes’- 
kut), a short coat without sleeves 
worn under the jacket. 

wait, v. [O.Fr., akin to waxer], to 
stay for something to happen ; 
to stay behind ; (on or upon) to 
attend, as a servant ;—n., delay ; 
ambush; (pl.) waits, street 
musicians on Christmas Eve, 
ete.—n., wai'ter, one who 
waits ; a servant who waits at 
table ; a tray for holding dishes, 
etc.; a customs officer ;—f., 
wai'tress. 

Waive, v. (O.Fr., from Scand. ?}, 
to put off for the present; to 


give up, as a claim; not to 
insist on. 
Wake (1), n. [Scand.], the track 


left by a ship in the water.—In 
the wake of, immediately fol- 
lowing. 

wake (2), v. [A.S. wacan, to arise], 
to be awake; to be on the 
watch ; to rouse from sleep ; to 
rouse into action ; to sit up late ; 
to watch by a dead body ;—n., 
a@ watching by a dead body.—a., 
wake’ful, wide awake; not 
inclined to sleep; watchful.— 
n., wake’fulness,—v., wa‘ken, 
to awake out of sloep ; to rouse 
or be roused from sleep ; to stir 
into action.—n., wa’'kening, 

wake-robin, n., a wild flower. Sce 
TRILLIUM. 

wale. See wEAL (1). 

walk (wawk), v. [A.S.], to go on 
foot ; to go slowly ; to conduct 
oneself; to cause to step 
slowly ;—n., manner of walking ; 
the distance walked; a place 
for walking; way of living; 
one’s work. 

wall (wawl), n, [A.S., from Ly val- 
lum, a rampart], a building for 
sheltering or fencing ; a side of 
a house or of a room; anything 
like a wall; (pl.) ramparts ;— 
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v., to surround with a wall; to 
fill up with a wall.—ns., wall’- 
flower, a garden plant with 
sweet-smelling flowers; wall’- 
fruit, fruit growing on trees 
trained against a wall; wall’- 
paper, paper for covering walls 
of a house. 

wallet (wol’éi), n. [corrupted from 
WATTLE ?], a for carrying 
provisions, etc., on a journey ; 
a pocket-book ; a tool-bag. 

wall’-eye, n. (Scand. vagl, a beam 
in the eye], an eye in which the 
iris is of a whitish colour, usually 
through disease.—a., wall’-eyed 
(id), having large, glaring eyes. 

Walloon’, n. [O.Fr. Wallon, trom 
L. Gallus, GavL], a race of people 
inhabiting part of Belgium, or 
their language. 


wallow (wol’d), v. [A.S.], to roll 
about, as in mud; to live in 
filth or in great wickedness, 

wainut (wol’niit), n. [A.S. wealh, 
foreign (root of WELSH)], a tree, 
the wood of which is used in 
making tables, cabinets, etc., and 
its nut as a dessert. 

walrus (wol’rus), n. [Du., from 
Scand., the whale-horse], a very 
large animal of the seal kind, 
with two long downward -pointed 
tusks ; the sea-horse. 

waltz (wawlts), n. [Ger., akin to 
WELTER], a dance performed by 
two persons gliding round with 
a whirling motion; the music 
for it ;—v., to dance a waltz. 

wampum (wom’pim), n. [N. Amer. 
Ind.], beads, made of shells, used 
as money or for ornamenting 
belts, etc. 

wan (won), a. [A.S.], having a pale 
or sickly look ; tired or worn out. 

wand (wond), n. (Scand., akin to 
WIND (1) ?], a long, thin rod; a 
rod used by conjurers, etc.; a 
staff of authority. 


wander (won’dér), v. [A.S.], to 


move about without fixed pur- 
pose ; to go off the road ; to go 
be delirious,—x., 


astray; to 


wanes 


astray ; an idle traveller. 

wane, v. [A.S.], to grow less 
(opposed to wax); to fail in 
strength ;—., a growing less ; 
a failing in strength ; decline. 

want (wont), ». [Scand., akin to 
WANE], state of being without, 
esp. the necessaries of life ; 
absence of that which is needed 
or desired ;—v., to be without ; 
to have need of; to wish for; 
to be lacking ; to fall or come 
short.—as., wan'ted, searched 
for; wWwan’'ting, not present ; 
lacking ; deficient. 

wan’ton, a. [A.S. wan-, wanting ; 
téon, to educate], not properly 
trained ; unruly; _ licentious ; 
given to playing tricks; reckless ; 
—v., to live loosely or carelessly. 

wap’entake (wop'éntdk), n. [A.S., 
from Scand., weapon-touching 
or taking], one of the divisions 
of Yorkshire, so called because 
the men formerly came together 
to practise the use of arms. 


wapinshaw (wop-), mn. [Se., 
WEAPON, SHOW], (formerly) an 
assembly in each district of 


Sevtland to show that all were 
properly armed ; (now) a shoot- 
ing competition. 

war (wdr), n. (O.Fr., from Teut.], 
a state of figuting ; a contest in 
arms ;—v., to carry on war; to 
figut azainst.—pres. p., Wwap- 
ring; p.p., Wwarred. — ns., 
wap’-ery, a cry or signal in 
war; War’fare, a carrying on 
of war; service as a soldier ; 
art of war.—a., war’like, fit for 
or fond of war; like a soldier ; 
unfriendly. — ns., _wapr’-paint, 
paint put on the face, ete., by 
savages to make them look more 
terrible in battle; war’-path, 
the path taken by a band of 
Red Indians on going to war ; 
a war-like expedition ; wap’rior, 
one accustomed to war; a 
veteran ; war’ship, a ship for 
use in war. 

wapbdle (wér’bl), v. [etym.?], to 
sing like a bird ; to sing sweetly ; 
—n., a simple song.—n., war’- 
bler. 
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wan’‘derer, one who wanders| ward (wird), n. 


warrant 


(A.S., akin to 
Q@UARD], act of guarding; one 
who or that which guards; one 
under the care of a guardian ; a 
division of a town or of some 
counties ; a large apartment in a 
hospital ; a ridge in a lock to 
prevent its being opened by any 
but its own key ;—v., to take 


care of; (off) to keep at a 
distance. — ns., wapr’den, one 
whose duty it is to ward or 


defend; a title given to the 
president of certain colleges ; 
wap’der, a jailer; a staff of 
office ; ward’pobe, a piece of 
furniture in which clothes are 
hung; clothing; ward’ship, 
the office of a ward ora guardian; 
state of being under a guardian. 
ware (1), a. [A.S.], aware ;—v., 
take care. 
ware (2), n. [A.S.], (usu. in pl.), 
manufactured material, esp. 
pottery ; commodities ; goods. 
—n., Wape’house, a building 
where goods are kept. 
wap‘iness. See under wary. 
war’lock (wér'lok), n. [A.S. wer, 
agreement ; loga, a liar], a male 
witch ; a sorcerer. 
warm (wdérm), a. [A.S.], moder- 
ately hot; subject to heat; 
having zeal or affection ;—v., to 
make or become warm; to 
excite. —a., warm’-hearted, 
having a kind heart.—ns., warm’- 
ness and warmth, moderate 
heat ; kindness ; ardour or zeal. 
warn (wdrn), v. [A.S., akin to 
WARY], to make aware; to put 
on one’s guard; to caution 
against; to put in mind.—»., 
war’ning, notice of danger; 
notice beforehand ; admonition. 
warp (wérp), v. [A.S.], to twist out 
of shape; to turn from the 
right way ; to move from place 
to place with ropes attached to 
buoys, ete. ;—mn., the threads 
running the long way of a piece 
of cloth ; a towing rope. 
warrant (wor’dnt), n. [O.Fr., same 
root aS GUARANTEE], that which 
gives .right or authority ; proof 
of the truth of some statement ; 
a@ written order to seize a per- 
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son’s goods or himself i—v., to 
give a right to; to give assur- 
to prove 
to be true; to vouch for.—a., 
war’pantable, that can be 
right.— 


ance against harm ; 


warranted ; lawful ; 
ns., Wap’rantor or war’ranter, 
one who guarantees ; a guaran- 


tor; wapr’panty, a pledge or 


legal security. 

warren (wor’én), n. [O.Fr., a pre- 
serve], ground containing many 
rabbit burrows. 

war’rior. See under war, 

Wart (wért), n. [A.S., akin to WORT, 
a@ plant), a small, hard growth 
on the skin, or on the bark of 
trees.—a., wapr’ty, like a wart ; 
having warts. 

War’y, a. [from WARE (1)], guarding 
against danger; on the look- 
out; not easily deceived.—n., 
war’iness, 

Wash (wosh), v. [A.S.], to make 
clean, as with water; to over- 
flow or dash against; to sweep 
or wear away by water; to 
separate from earthy matter ; 
to cover with a thin coat of 
colour or of metal ;—n., a wash - 
ing ; the rush of water; a shal- 
low part of a river ; soil, ete., 
washed down by a stream ; the 
wave made by a passing ship ; 
a liquid for the face, hair, ete. ; 
liquid refuse ; a thin coating.— 
ns., Wash’er, one who washes . 
a machine for washing; a ring 
of metal or of leather under the 
head of a screw ; wash’-leather, 
an imitation of chamois leather 4 
buff leather for soldiers’ belts ; 
wash’-stand, a stand for a 
basin, ewer, etc.—a., wash’y, 
damp or watery ; thin ; weak. 

wasp (wosp), n. [A.S.], an insect 
like the bee with a very sharp 
sting.—a., was’pish, like a 
wasp ; having a slender waist ; 
Snappish ; ill-natured. 

Wassail (wosl), n. [A.S. wes hal, 
be hale], a merry-making or a 
drinking bout; ale flavoured 
with spices, ete. 3—v., to drink 
healths.—ns., was'sail-bowl, a 
large bowl] in which the was - 
sail was mixed ; was’sailer, 


water 


waste (wdst), a. (O.Fr., from L. 
vastus (see vast)], stripped of 
everything ; bare ; wild; un- 
cultivated or unfit for use ; 
unused.—v., to lay waste; to 
wear away gradually ; to spend 
foolishly.—ns., waste, act of 
wasting ; foolish spending; a 
desert ; refuse ; waste’'-basket, 
a basket for holding scraps 
and other refuse.—a,, waste’= 
ful, spending too much ; thrift- 
less.—ns., waste’-pipe, a pipe 
for carrying off waste water, 
etc. ; was’ter, one who spends 
foolishly ; prodigal.—a., wis’. 
ting, causing waste; wearing 
away.—n., was’trel, a ne’er-do- 
well ; a profligate, 

wateh (woch), n. [A.S., akin to 
WAKK], a keeping guard ; the per- 
Son or persons who watch ; the 
place where a guard is posted ; 
time of keeping guard; a divi- 
sion of the night-time ; a pocket 
timepiece ; a division of time on 
board ship, usually four hours ; 
the section of the ship’s crew on 
duty ;—v., to be on guard ; to 
keep a look-out ; to lie in wait 4 
to attend.—a., wateh’ful, on 
the look-out ; vigilant.—ns., 
watch’man, a person set to 
watch, esp. by night ; watch’- 
tower, a high building for a 
look-out ; wateh’word, a word 
by which one is allowed to pass ; 
a motto. 


wa'ter (waw’tér), m. [A.S., akin to 


wer], the fluid which forms 
seas, lakes, and rivers, or falls in 
rain; any body of water ; the 
brilliance of a diamond, ete. 3 a 
wavy appearance on cloth ;—v,, 
to supply with water ; to give a 
wavy appearance to.—ns., wa’ter 

ailiff, a custom-house officer 
who searches ships; one who 
watches a river to prevent poach - 
ing ; wa’ter-butt, a large barrel 
to catch rain water; wa’‘ter- 
Carriage, carrying goods by 
water ; wa’ter-cart, watering- 
cart, a cart for carrying or 
sprinkling water ; wa’'ter-clock, 
& means of measuring time by 
the fall or flow of water ; wa’ter- 
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closet, a private closet for bodily 
relief, flushed by water; a 
W.C.; wa’ter-colour, colour 
mixed with water and gum 
instead of oil ; wa’tercourse, a 
running stream; any channel 
for water; wa’ter-cress, «& 
plant growing in running water, 
used in salads, etc. ; wa’terfall, 
the fall of water over a high rock ; 
wa'ter-fowl, any bird that fre- 
quents open water; wa’tering- 
place, a place where cattle, etc., 
are watered ; a place frequented 
for mineral waters or sca-bath- 
ing ; wa’ter-level, the level of 
the surface of still water; a 
levelling instrament in which 
water is used; wa’ter-lily, a 
water plant with large leaves and 
beautiful flowers floating on the 
surface of ponds, etc. ; wa’ter- 
line, a line on a ship’s side to 
show its depth in the water.— 
a., wa'ter-logged, so filled with 
water as to float like a log, 
and be almost submerged.—wns., 
wa’tepman, a man who plies a 
boat for hire; wa’ter-mark, a 
mark showing the height to 
which water has risen; a mark 
wrought into paper during manu- 
facture to show size, etc. ; 
Wwa’ter-melon, a juicy kind of 
melon; wWwa’‘ter-mill, a mill 
driven by water ; wa’ter-power, 
the power of water used in mov- 
ing machinery.—a., wa’terproof, 
that will not let water pass 
through ;—~7., cloth so made; a 
coat or cloak of waterproof. 
ns., Wwa’terproofing, process 
of making cloth waterproof ; 
the material so treated ; wa’ter- 
shed, the high ground from 
which streams flow in opposite 
directions ; wa’ter-spout, a pil- 
lar of water raised by a whirl- 
wind.—a., wa’‘tertight, that 
will not let water pass; not 
leaking.—ns., wa'ter-wheel, a 
wheel turned by water; a 
wheel for raising water ; wa’ter- 
works, works for supplying 
water.—a., wa’tery, wet ; mixed 
with water ; like water. 

watt (wot), n. [after James Watt), 
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the practical unit for measuring 
electric power (746 watts = 1 
horse -power). 

wattle (woil), n. [A.S.], a twig 
easily bent; a hurdle made of 
twigs ; the red, fieshy part under 
the throat of a cock or turkey ; 
an Australian acacia ;—v., to 
weave with twigs; to make a 
network of twigs. 

waul, v. [imit.], to ery, as a cat, 

wave, n. (A.S.], a moving ridge of 
water ; a vibration passing from 
one particle to another; un- 
evenness of surface ; a ridge on 
the hair; a signal made with 
the hand ; a wave-like mark on 
cloth ;—v., to move like a wave ; 
to float in the wind ; to make a 
signal ; to give a wavy form to. 
—a., Wave’less, without waves. 
—ns., wave'let, a little wave ; 
wave’-offering, an offering 
made by the Jews by waving 
towards the four points, of the 
eompass.—a., WwA'vy, marked 
with waves; like a wave.— 
v., wA’ver, to move to and fro ; 
to go unsteadily; to be un- 
decided ; to be in danger of 
falling. 

wax (1), v. [A.8.], to grow or in- 
crease ; to pass from one state 
to another. 

wax (2),  [A.S.], the substance 
produced by bees to form their 
cells ; anything like wax ;—., 
to rub with wax.—n., wax’- 
cloth, cloth coated with wax ; 
floor-cloth ; a thin kind of 
linoleum.—a., wax’en, made of 
wax; like wax; soft or yield- 
ing.—s., wax’wing, a bird, so 
called because some of its wing 
feathers have horny tips, resem- 
bling red or yellow wax ; another 
name for the cedar-bird; Wwax- 
works, a collection of figures 
modelled in wax.—a., Wax’y, 
soft like wax. 

way, n. (A.S.], that along which 
one passes; a road; distance 
gone over; the means of reach- 
ing or doing anything ; motion, 
as of a ship.—ns., way’-bill, « 
list of passengers or goods carried 
by a coach; way’farer, a trav- 


we 
eller; a pilgrim.—a.,  way’- 
faring, travelling; passing.— 


v., way’lay, to lie in wait for; 
to attack by the way.—as., way’- 
ward, taking one’s own way ; 
wilful ; disobedient : way’- 
worn, tired with travelling. 

wé6, pron. [A:S. wé], nom. pl. of I. 

weak, a. [A.3. wacan, to give 
way], delicate ; without strength 
or force; easily overcome ; 
feeble in mind ; in bad health ; 
not convincing.—v.,  wea’ken, 
to make or to become weak ; to 
deprive of strength ; to lessen 
the quality of—n., weak'ling, 
@ person weak in body or char- 
acter.—a,, weak’ly, having little 
strength ;—adv., in a weak 
manner.—7., weak’ness, want 
of strength ; feebleness of mind 
or body ; defect; fault. 

Weal (1), n. [A.S., same root as 
WELL], state of being well; 
health ; prosperity. 

Weal (2), n. [A.S.], a mark on the 
skin made by a cane or whip ;— 
v., to mark with stripes. 

Weald, n., [a form of wotp?], a 
wooded district ; an open coun- 


Wealth (welth), n. (WRAL, -TH], large 
Possessions ; riches.—a., weal’- 
thy, having wealth ; possessed 
of much money; rich; abun- 
dant. 

wean, v. [A.S., to accustom], to 
accustom a child to feed other- 
wise than from its mother’s 
breast ; (from) to draw away the 
desires or affections, 

Weapon (wep’dn), n. [A.S.], any 
instrument for attacking or de- 
fending.—a., weap’oned, hay- 
ing weapons ; armed. . 

wear (wir), v. [A.8., to carry], to 
carry on the body ; to have an 
appearance of; to use or to be 
used up ; to last long; (away) to 
waste slowly ;—n., state of being 
worn ; injury or loss by rubbing 
or wearing.—past, wore ; p.p., 
worn, 

wear’y, a. [A.S.], worn out ; tired; 
causing weariness ;—v,, to wear 
out one’s strength or patience ; 
to make weary; to tire.—n., 
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wedge 
wear’iness, state of being 
weary ; exhaustion.—a., wear’- 
isome, causing weariness ; tire- 
some ; irksome, 
weasel (wé’zél), n. [A.S.], a small 
animal with a long, reddish- 
brown, slender body, that preys 
on rats, mice, poultry, ete. 
weath’er (weth’ér), n. [A.S.], the 
state of the air as to moisture, 
sunshine, cold, wind, ete. j—v., 
to expose to the air; to wear 
away by exposure to the weather ; 
to pass through without harm ; 
to bear up against ; to sail to the 
windward of.—as., weath‘er- 
beaten, exposed to the weather . 
worn or hardened by weather ; 
weath’er-bound, kept from 
sailing by bad weather.—ns., 
weath’er-cock, a  wind-vane, 
often in the form of a cock; a 
person who changes opinion 
easily or often ; weath’er-glass, 
an instrument for indicating 
changes of the weather ; a barom- 
eter. 
weave (wév), v. [A.S.], to twine to- 
gether; to form threads into 
cloth ; to make into a web.— 
past, wWove$ p.p., woven or 
wove.—~ns., Wwea’ving, process 
of making cloth ; web, that 
which is woven ; a piece of cloth 
as taken from the loom; a 
spider’s net; the skin between 
the toes of water-birds; any- 
thing like a web.—as., webbed 
(webd) and web’-footed, having 
the toes joined by a membrane 
or web. 
wed, v. [A.S, weddian, akin to 
WAGE and WAGER], to take as 
husband or wife ; to join close- 
ly ; (to) to fix one’s affections 
on.—pres, p., wedding; p.p., 
wedded or wed.—ns., wed’- 
ding, a marriage ; wedlock, 
(A.S., lde, a gift], marriage. 
wedge (wej), n. [A.S.], a piece of 
wood or metal, thick at one end 
and thin at the other, for split- 
ting ; anything used or shaped 
like a wedge ;—v., to split with 
a wedge; to force one’s way 
through ; to fix like a wedge ; 
to fasten by a wedge.—a., 


Wednesday 
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wedged (wejd), shaped or fixed | wel’eome (-kim), a. [A:S. wil, 


like a wedge. 

Wednesday (wenz’dd), n. [A.S. 
Wodnes, of the god Woden; 
deg, a day), the fourth day of 
the week. 

weed, n. [A.S. wéod], a trouble- 
some or useless plant; an un- 
profitable person ;—v., to pull 
out weeds; to take away what 
is useless or hurtful.—a., wee’dy, 
overgrown with weeds. 

weeds, n. pl. [A.S. wade, a gar- 
ment), clothing worn by widows 
in token of mourning. 

week, n. [A.S.], a period of seven 
days.—n., week’day, any day 
except Sunday.—a., week’ly, 
pertaining to a week ; happening 
once every week ;—adv., once a 
week ;—”., a newspaper appear- 
ing once a week. 

ween, v. [A.S. wénan], to think ; to 
suppose. 

weep, v. [A.S.], to shed tears ; to 
let fall in drops.—past and p.p. 
wept.—n., wee’per, one who 
weeps ; a mourning band. 

weev’il, n. [A.S.], a small kind 
of beetle which feeds on and 
destroys grains, etc. 

weft, n. [A.S., from wefan, to 
WEAVE], (in weaving) the cross 
threads of a web. 

weigh (wd), v. [A.S., to bear], to 
find out how heavy a thing is ; 
to be heavy ; to press hard ; to 
lift up, as an anchor; to think 
deeply over; to be of import- 
ance.—n., weight (wdf), that 
quality which makes matter 
press continually downwards ; 
the amount of this pressure; a 
heavy mass ; a burden ; import- 
ance ; a stamped picce of metal 
used for weighing goods ;—v., 
to add weights to.—a., weigh’ty, 
having weight ; important; in- 
fluential. 

weir (wér), n. [A.S., defence, hind- 
rance], a bank across a stream, 
to form a pond or supply a mill- 
stream; a fence for catching 


fish. 

weird (wérd), n. [A.S. wyrd], fate ; 
destiny ;—a., caused by witch- 
craft ; iy; wild. 


pleasure; cuma, comer], re- 

eelved with gladness ; causing 
joy by coming; free to use ;— 
n., a kind or hearty reception ES 
v., to receive with kindness. 

weld, v. [form of WELL (1), to boil 
up], to hammer pieces of iron 
together while softened by heat; 
to unite closely. 

wel’fare, n. [WELL, FARF, to go], 
state of being well; enjoyment 
of health or other good; free- 
dom from evil or misfortune. 

wel’kin, n. [A.S. wolcen, a cloud], 
the sky or the place where the 
clouds are. 

well (1), n. (A.S., akin to Ger. welle, 
a@ wave), a cavity constructed to 
collect water flowing from the 
earth ; any source of supply ; 
the open space of a staircase ; 
an enclosure round a_ ship’s 
pump ;—v., to spring or flow 
out or up. 

well (2), a. (A.S., akin to wItt], in 
good health or condition ;—adv., 
in a good or proper manner; 
suitably ; considerably ;—int., 
so be it.—int., welladay’ and 
wellaway’ (A.S. wd ld wd, woe lo 
woe !), alas.—n., well’-being, 
state of being well; welfare. 
—as., Wwell’-born, born of a 
good family ; well’-bred, well- 
trained ; ‘refined in manners ; 
well’-favoured, pleasing to the 
eye; in good condition.—adv., 
well’-nigh (-ni), almost ; nearly. 

Wellingto’nia, n. [Duke of Wel- 
lington], the name of a tree 
found in California, the largest 
in the world ; the sequoia. 

Welsh (1), a. [A.S. weelise, foreign], 
pertaining to Wales or its inhabi- 
tants ;—., the language or the 
people of Wales.—n., welsh- 
rab’bit [rarebit], toasted cheese 
laid on toasted bread. 

welsh (2), v. [¢] to decamp from 
@ racecourse without paying 
betters their. winnings. 

welt, n. [M.E., akin to WEAL], a 
hem or cord round an edge or 
border; a strip between the 
upper leather and the sole of a 
boot ;—v., to put on a welt. © 


welter 


welt‘er, v. [M.E. walten], to roll 
about ; to tumble about in any- 
thing dirty. 

wen, ». [A.S.], a kind of tumour, 
esp. on the head. 

wench, n. [A.S. wencel, weak], a 
girl or young woman. 

wend, v. {A.S.], to go; to betake 
oneself. 

Wes‘leyan (or weslé’dn), a., per- 
taining to the teaching or the 
followers of John Wesley ;—n., a 
member of the chureh denomina- 
tion founded by Wesley. 

west, n. [A.S.], the part of the sky 
where the sun sets; the lands 
west from Europe ;—a., towards 
the sunset.—a., west’erly, com - 
ing from the west; looking 
towards the west ;—adv., in or 
towards the west.—as., west’- 
ern and west’ward, towards 
the west; on the west side ; 
dwelling in or coming from the 
west. 

wet, a. [A.S., same root as WATER], 
containing water; not dry; 
covered with water; rainy ;— 
n., water or wetness ;—v., to 
cover or sprinkle with any liquid. 
—pres. p., wetting ; p.p., wet- 
ted or wet.—n., wet’ness, 
state of being wet; a watery 
state of the air.—a., wet’tish, 
rather wet ; moist. 

Wey (wd), n. [A.S., WEIGH], a vary- 
ing measure of weight: 182 Ib. 
of wool, 40 bushels of salt, 48 
of oats and barley, 40 of wheat, 
2 to 3 cwt. of butter. 

whack, v. [imit.), to strike with 
a heavy blow ;—n., a heavy 
blow. 

whale, n. [A.S.], one of several 
kinds of mammals that live in 
the sea and are shaped like 
fishes.—s., Wwhale’bone, an 
elastic substance from the upper 
jaw of the whale; wha’‘ler, a 
person or a ship engaged in 
catching whales ; wha’‘ling, the 
business of catching whales. 

wharf (hwérf ), n. (A.S., a turning], 
a platform alongside of which 
vessels can load or unload ; (pl.) 
wharves. — ns., whar fage, 


money paid for the use of a 
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wharf; a series of wharfs ; 
whaprf'inger (-injér), a person 
who owns or has charge of a 
wharf. 

what (hwot), pron. interrog. [A.S. 
hweet, neut. of hwd, wHo), asking 
questions as to persons or things ; 
rel., that which ;—a., the... 
which ; the kind of... which. 
—prons., Whatev’er and what- 
soev’er, anything which; any- 
thing that may be; the whole 
that.—x., what’not, a piece of 
furniture with shelves for holding 
ornaments, books, etc. 

whaup, n. (Sc. imit.], the curlew. 

wheat, n. [A.S.], a kind of grain, 
the seed of which when ground 
gives a white flour for making 
bread.—a., whea’ten, made of 
wheat.—n., wheat’-pit, (Amer.) 
that part of the floor of an 
exchange where wheat is bought 
and sold, 

wheatear, n., small bird with a 
white tail. 

wheed'le, v. [A.S. wedlian, to 
beg ?), to obtain by soft words 
or flattery. 

wheel, n. [A.S.], a round frame 
turning on a pin or shaft; any- 
thing round like a wheel; an 
instrument of torture of former 
times ;—v., to turn or to cause 
to turn like a wheel; to move 
on wheels ; to roll forward ; to 
change direction of march.—a., 
wheeled, having wheels.—ns., 
wheeler, the horse nearest the 
wheels of a carriage; wheel’- 
window, a round window; 
wheel'wright, a person who 
makes wheels, ete. 

wheeze, v. [A.S.], to breathe with 
a whistling sound ;—n. (and 
whee’zing), a rustling breath. 

whelk, n. [for welk or wilk, A.S. 
weoloc], a shell-fish with a spiral 
shell. 

whelm, v. [M.E. whelmen (A.S. 
dhwylfan, to overturn)}, to cover 
with water or other fiuid; to 
cover all over ; to overwhelm. 

whelp, n. [A.S.], a young dog or 
beast of prey; a youth (in 
contempt).—v., to give birth to 
pups or cubs. 


when 


when, adv. interrog. [A.S. hwanne, 
acc. case of whd, WHO), at what 
time; rel., at the time that; 
while ; although. — advs., 
whence, interrog. and rel., from 
what place, source, origin, ete. ? 
wherefore ; whencesoev’er, 
from whatever place; when- 
ever and whensoev’er, 
whatever time. 

where (whdr), adv. interrog. and 
rel. [A.S.], at what place? to 
what place ?—advs., whereas’, 


at 


it being so; when in fact; 
while ; since; whereby’, rel., 
by which; where’fore, rel., 


for which reason ; interrog., for 
what reason? why? wherein’, 
rel., in which place, thing, time, 
ete. ; interrog., in what ? where- 
of’, rel., of whom; of which ? 
interrog., of what? whereon’, 
rel., on which; wheresoev’er 
and wherev’er, at or in whatever 
place; whereto’ and where- 
unto’, rel., to which; interrog., 
to what ; to what end? where- 
upon’, upon which; in conse- 
quence of which; immediately 
after ; wherewith’ and where- 
withal’, rel., with which; in- 
terrog., with what ? 

wher'ry, nn. [etym.?], a light 
boat, long and narrow. 

whet, v. [A.S.], to sharpen by rub- 
bing ; to make sharp or keen ; 
to stimulate.—pres. p., whet- 
ting ; p.p., Wwhotted. — n., 
whet’-stone, a stone used for 
sharpening edged tools. 

wheth’er, pron. interrog. [A.8.], 
which (of two) ;—conj., which of 
two possible ways ; if. 

whey (hwd), n. [A.8.], the watery 
part of milk separated from the 
curd. 

which, pron. [A.S. hwile (hwy, 
why ; lic, LIKE)], interrog., used 
of persons and things; rel., not 
used of persons.—prons., which- 
ev'er and whichsoev’er, 
whether one or other. 

whiff, ». [imit.], a slight puff, as 
of air or smoke ;—v., to send 
out in whiffs ; to blow away.— 
v., Whif’fle, to shift or shake ; 
to charge ; to be fickle. 
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whig, n. [originally whiggamor, a 
nickname, perhaps from 
whig, to jog on], the name of 
one of the great parties of the 
state in England, which grew 
up during the reigns of Charles I. 
and Charles II. (opposed to 
TORY).—ns., Whig’gery and 
whig’gism.—a., whig’gish, per- 
taining to the Whigs. 

while, n. [A.S., a time], a space or 
continuance of time ;—v., (away) 
to cause time to pass ;—adv. 
and conj. (and whilst), during 
the time that; as long as; at 
the same time  that.—adv., 
whiles (hwiiz) [gen. case of 
witb), during the time that; 
while. 

whim and whim’sy, ns. [Scand.], 
@ sudden fancy; a fanciful and 
short-lived thought.—a., whim’. 
sical, full of whims ; fanciful. 

whim’per, v. [perhaps from root 
of WHINE], to cry with a low, 
complaining voice ;—n., a low, 
peevish cry. 

whin, ». (Scand. ?], 
shrub with yellow 
gorse.—a., whin’ny. 

whine, v. [A.S.], to utter a peevish 
ery of pain; to complain in an 
unmanly way ;—n., an unmanly 
complaint. 

whin’ny, v. [freq. of above], to 
cry, as a horse ;—wn., the cry of 
a horse. 

whin‘stone, n. [etym. ?], a hard, 
dark-coloured rock that will not 
split. 

whip, »v. [E., from Teut.], to drive 
or strike. with a lash; to beat 
eggs, etc., into a froth ; .to sew 
slightly ; to wrap round and 
round with a cord; (away, off, 
or up), to take up with a quick 
motion ;—n., a plaited cord for 
striking horses, ete.; a driver 
of a carriage; a member of 
Parliament who conducts the 
business affairs of his party and 
is responsible for the attendance 
of members and their votes; a 
call to attend.—pres. p., whip- 
Ping ; p.p., whipped or whipt. 
—s., Whip’-hand, the hand in 
which the whip is held ; mas- 


a prickly 
flowers ; 


whippet 


tery; advantage; whip or 
whip’per-in, one who keeps the 
hounds from wandering ; whip’- 
Ping, punishment by being 
whipped ; whip’ping-post, a 
post to which persons were tied 
to be whipped. 

whip’pet, n. {etym. ?], a dog akin 
to the greyhound used for racing, 
coursing, ete. 

whip’poorwill, n., a small N. 
Amer. bird, noted for its 
nocturnal cry, which its name 
closely imitates, 

whip, v. [imit.], to fly rapidly with 
a buzzing sound ;—n., a buzzing 
sound caused by rapid or whirling 
motion.—pres.  p., whirring ; 
p.p., whirred, 

whirl, v. (for whirfle, from Scand. ]}, 
to turn or to cause to turn 
rapidly round ; to spin ;—m, a 
turning round with speed; a 
continued round, as of excite- 
ment or pleasure.—n., whirl’- 
igig, a child’s toy which is spun 
or whirled round; anything 
which whirls—ns., whirl’pool, 
® body of water whirling round 
in a circle; whirlwind, a 
moje whirling motion of the 


whisk, v. [Scand.?], to sweep 
over, with a light, quick motion ; 
to stir rapidly, as eggs ;—mn., 
a quick, sweeping motion; a 
bunch of anything used as a 
brush ; an instrument for stir- 
ring eggs.—n., whis’ker, hair 
growing on a man’s cheek; the 
long hairs at the side of the mouth 
in cats, ete.—a., whis‘kered, 
having whiskers. 

whisk’y, n. (Gael. uisge-beatha, 
water of life], a spirit distilled 
from barley, etc. 

whis’per, v. [A.S., imit.], to speak 
softly under the breath; to 
make a low, hissing sound ;— 
n., &@ low, soft sound ; cautious 
or timid voice.—n., whis'perer, 
one who tells secrets ; a tell tale. 

whist, n. [originally wHisk), a 
game at cards for four, in which 
two and two are partners. 


whistle, (Awis'l), v. [A.S., imit.], to 
make a sharp sound by forcing 
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the breath through the lips when 
almost closed ; to make a similar 
sound in any way; to call by a 
whistle ;—n., the sound made 
through the almost closed lips ; 
the note of a bird; an instru- 
ment for producing a whistle ; 
a shrill tone. 

whit, n. [A.S. wiht, a person, a bit), 
the very smallest bit. 

white, a. (A.8.), of the colour of 
snow or of the sun’s light ; pale ; 
pure ;—w., the colour of snow ; 
& person or a thing of a white 
colour ;—v., to make white.— 
ns., wWhite’ness, quality of being 
white ; white colour; freedom 
from stain ; white’bait, the fry 
of herring, sprats, etc., served 
for the table ; White Friar, one 
of the Carmelite order of monks, 
who wore white cloaks; white 
heat, the degree of heat which 
causes bodies to become white ; 
white lead (led), a lead com- 
pound used for making white 
paint.—a., white’-livered (-liv- 
érd), having a pale look; cow- 
ardly.—v., whi’ten, to make or 
to become white.—ns., white’- 
ning or whi'ting (1), chalk 
ground and cleared of flint, for 
whitewashing or for cleaning 
metal ; white’'wash, a mixture 
of water with lime or whiting ;— 
v., to cover with whitewash ; to 
give a clean appearance to; to 
give a good name of by covering 
up faults.—a., whi’tish, some- 
what white. 

whith’er, adv. [A.S.], interrog., to 
what place, point, or degree ? 
rel., to which place. 

whithersoev’er, adv., to what- 
ever place. 

whi'ting (2), n., a small fish of a 
white colour, akin to the cod. 

whit/low (hwit'ld), n. [for quick- 
flaw, quicksore), ® painful sup- 
purating swelling of the finger. 

Whit/sunday and Whit’suntide, 
ns. (WHITE, TIDE, time], the 
seventh Sunday after Laster, 
commemorative of Pentecost 
(when the newly baptized ap- 
peared in white robes). 

whittle, v. [M.B. thwitel, AS.. 


whiz 


thwitan, to cut], to pare with a 
knife. 

whiz, v. [imit.], to make a hum- 
ming sound, like a bullet through 
the air ;—x., a hissing or buz- 
zing sound.—pres.. p., Whiz- 
zing ; p.p., whizzed. 

who (hoo), pron. interrog. and rel. 
[A.S. hwd], used only of persons ; 
acc. case, whom (hoom) and 
poss. case whose (hooz).—prons., 
whoev’er, who’so, and whoso- 
ev’er, anyone who; everyone 
who. 

whole (hdl), a. [A.S. hdl], with 
nothing wanting; unbroken ; 
unhurt ; sounu in health ;—n., 
the full number, size, ete., of 
anything. — ns., whole’ness, 
state of being whole; whole’- 
sale, sale of goods in large quan- 
tities to retailers ;—a., trading 
in large quantities; widely 
spread ;—adv., in large quan- 
tities.—as., whole’some, favour- 
able to health ; whole’-souled 
(h6l'-sdld), thoroughly imbued 
with a noble — spirit.—adv., 
whdl'ly, entirely ; completely ; 
in every part. 

whoop (hoop), n. [Fr. houper, to 
ery aloud), a loud shout; a war 
ery ; the cry of an owl ;—v., to 
give a loud and clear shout ; to 
utter a war cry.—”., whoo’- 
ping-cough (-kof), a cough 
accompanied by a whoop. 

whorl, x. [from root of WHIRL], a 
number of leaves, ete., growing 
round the stem of a plant; a 
turn of a spiral shell. 

whortle’berry (hwértl’béri),  n. 
{formerly hurtilberye (A.S. horta, 
and BERRY)], a low plant which 
grows abundantly in heaths and 
woods, and bears a blue berry 
which can be eaten. 

why, adv. interrog. [A.S. hwy, in- 
strumental case of hwd, wuHol, 
for what reason, cause, or pur- 
pose? rel., on account of which. 

wick, n. [A.S.], twisted threads in 
a lamp or candle for drawing up 
the oil when lit. 

wieck’ed, a. [akin to WwAK and 
WITCH], given up to evil ; break- 
ing God’s law; doing wrong 
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wild 
knowingly and as a habit.—n., 


wick’edness, state of being 
wicked ; evil deeds; bad dis- 
positions and habits. 

wieck’er, mn ([Scand.?, akin to 


WEAK], an easily-bent twig or 


osier ;—a., made of twigs or 
osiers, as wicker-work. 
wick’et, n. [O.Fr. wiket, from 


O. Ger., akin to WHISK ?], a small 
gate ; the three upright rods in 
cricket, surmounted by two bails; 
the ground which lies between 
two sets of these. 

wide, a. [A.S.], far from side to 
side ; filling a great space ; tak- 
ing a large range ; (of) far away 
from ;—adv., to a distance; a 
far way off.—v., wi’den, to 
make or to grow wide.—2., 
width, measure from side to 
side. 

wid’ow (wid’d), n. [A.S., akin to 
L. vidual, a woman whose hus- 
band is dead ;—v., to deprive of 
a husband.—ns., wid’ower, a 
man whose wife ‘is dead ; wid’- 
owhood, state of being a widow. 

wield (weld), v. [(A.S.], to use with 
full power ; to swing ; to man- 
age by power or influence. 

wife, n. (A.S.], a married woman ; 
an elderly woman ; (pl.) wives. 

wig, n. [for PERIWIG], a covering 
for the head, made of false hair. 
or other material. 

wight (wit), n. [A.S. wiht, same 
root as WHIT], @ person; a 
human being. 

wig’wam, n. [N. Amer. Ind. wee- 
kouomut, in his house}, an Indian 
hut of poles covered with mats 
or skins. 

wild, a. [A.S.], in a state of nature ; 
not tamed; growing without 


cultivation ; desert;  uncivil- 
ized ; exposed to storms ; much 
excited ; | unchecked ;—n., a 
place uncultivated or  over- 


grown.—ns., wild’ness ; wil’- 
ding, a plant growing wild.— 
v., Wil’der (see BEWILDER).—ws., 
wil’derness, an uninhabited or 
waste place ; ground overgrown 
with vegetation; a  pathless 
waste; wild’fire, fire that 
spreads rapidly and is hard to 


wildcat 


put out; lightning without 
thunder. 

wild’eat, m., the common N. 
Amer. lynx ;—a., unsound, 
worthless, unsafe. 

wile, n. (A.S., akin to GUILE ?], a 
trick to deceive ;—v., to attract 
by something pleasant; to al- 
lure; to cause time to pass 
pleasantly.—a., wi'ly, artful ; 
sly ; crafty ; cunning. 

will, n. [A.S.], power of the mind 
to decide ; power of choosing ; 
strong wish or desire; a thing 
greatly desired ; feeling, as in 
ill-will, good-will; a written 
instruction as to the disposal 
of a person’s property after his 
death ;—v., to use the will; to 
determine ; to be willing; (as 
an auxiliary verb) to indicate the 
future (p. would); to leave 
by will.—as., wil’ful, taking 
one’s own way ; not listening to 
reason ; of set purpose; wil’- 
ling, inclined to; ready; dis- 
posed. 

Willow (wild), n. [A.S. welig], a 
tree the branches of which are 
slender and easily bent. 

wim ple, n. (A.S., winding round], 
@ covering for the neck, chin, 
and sides of the face, worn by 
nuns ;—v., to put on a wimple ; 
to arrange in folds; to flow in 
ripples. 

win, v. [A.S.], to get by effort; to 
gain by surpassing others ; (over) 
to gain to one’s side; to gain 
the favour of; to get the vic- 
tory.—pres. p., Winning ; p.p., 
won ; past., won.—a., Win’ning, 
fitted to gain favour; having a 
pleasant manner ;—n., money 
gained (often plural).—a., win’- 
ningly. 

wince, v. (O.Fr., from Teut., akin 
to Wink], to start back, as from 
pain or a blow; to show keen 
feeling . 

Wwin’cey, n., [a corruption of 
LINSEY -WOOLSEY], @ cloth made 
of wool and cotton.—n., wincey- 
ette, cloth of wooland flannelctte. 


winch, n. [A.S., akin to wINELE], | wine, n. {A.S., from L. 
a bent handle for turning a 
wheel ; 


an axle with a bent 
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handle and a rope for raising 
weights. 

wind (1), v. [A.S.], to twist round 
and round ; to turn round more 
than once; te roll into a ball ; 
to move in a circle; to have a 
bending course; to have a 
twisted or uneven surface; to 
move in and out; to wrap 
round.—past and p.p., wound.— 
n., Win’ding, a turn or bend, as 
in a road or a river ;—a., bend- 
ing; turning.—n., wind’lass 
(for windass, Scand. dss, a pole], 
a thick roller turned by a crank, 
for liftmg heavy weights by 
means of a rope or chain, 

wind (2), n. [A.S., akin to wraTH- 
ER], that which blows; air in 
motion ; breath used to produce 
sound ; air in the stomach, ete. ; 
—v., to expose to the wind; to 
follow by the scent ; to put out 
of breath ; to rest (horses), so 
as to recover breath ; (wind) to 
sound a horn (past and p.p., in 
this sense, wound).—n., win’- 
dage, the difference between the 
size of a bullet and the bore of 
the gun. —as., wind’bound, 
hindered from sailing by ad- 
verse wind; wind’-broken, 
weakened in breathing. — ns., 
wind ’fall, anything blown down 
by the wind; unexpected good 
fortune; wind’-gauge (-gdj), 
an instrument for measuring the 
force and rate of the wind; 
windmill, a mill driven by the 
wind ; wind’pipe, the passage 
for the breath to and from the 
lungs; wind-sereen, a glass- 
like screen in a motor car in 
front of the driver ; wind’ward, 
the point from which the wind 
blows ;—a., and adv., (situated) 
towards this point.—a., win’dy, 
with much wind blowing; 
stormy ; empty as wind. 

window (win’dd), mn. [Scand., 
wind -eye], an opening in the wall 
or roof to let in light and air; 
the frame which fills the open- 
ing and holds the glass. 

vinum), 

the fermented juice of the grape ; 

the fruit of the vine before or 
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after being pressed; a drink 
from the juice of other fruits.— 
n., Wine’-bibber [L. bibére, to 
drink], a drinker of wine in 
excess. 

wing, n. [Scand., wagger or flap- 
per), that part of a bird or an 
insect by means of which it 
flies; anything like a wing; 
a part of a building joined to the 
main one; the right or left 
division of an army or of a line 
of ships ;—v., to give wings to; 
to wound in the wing; to fly 
or move through the air.—a., 
winged (wingd), having wings ; 
wounded in the wing. 

wink, v. [A.S.], to shut and open 
the eyes quickly ; to give a hint 
by moving the eyelids ; to seem 
not to see; to be dim ;—wx., a 
quick shutting and opening of 
the eyes ; a hint given by wink- 
ing ; a short sleep. 

wink’'le, n. (A.S.], a kind of small 
shell-fish used as food. 

win’ning. See under win. 

winnow (win’d), v. [A.S., from 
root of WIND (2)], to blow the 
chaff from the grain ; to separ- 
ate ; to fan. 

win’some, a. [A.S, wyn, joy; 
“-SOME)], of a charming appear- 
ance ; engaging ; winning. 

win’ter, n. [A.S., etym. +], the cold 
season of the year; old age ;— 
v., to pass the time of winter ; 
to feed during winter.—xns., 
win'tergreen, a herbaceous 
evergreen plant, yielding an 
aromatic oil ; win’ter-quarters, 
a place for troops during wiuter ; 
a house for winter use.—a., 
win’try, like winter; cold and 
stormy. 

wipe, v. [A. S. wipian], to rub over 
with something soft ; to remove 
dirt, ete., by rubbing softly ; to 
clean and dry ;—n., act of rub- 
bing softly ; a blow; a severe 
remark, 

wire, n. [A.S.], metal drawn out 
into a thread ;—v., to put upon 
a wire ; to fasten with wire ; to 
send a message by telegraph.— 
v., Wwire’draw, to draw into 
wire; to spin out to a great 


length. wire’-puller 
(-pulér), 01 one Sort pulls the wires 
of a puppet; one who uses 
secret influence to gain an end.— 
a., wir’y, made of or like wire ; 
tough and sinewy ; not easily 
snapped or worn out.—n., 
wireless (wireless telegraphy), 
a system of sending messages 
from one place to another by 
means of electric waves without 
using wires ; broadcasting. 

wis, v. [A.S. gewis, certainly (see 
WiT)], as in I wis, I know. 

wise (1), a. [A.S. wis], having 


knowledge ; making a right use 
of knowledge; able to decide 
rightly ;_. discreet ; _ learned ; 


reasonable.—n., wisdom (wiz’- 
dém), quality of being wise ; 
knowledge, with the ability to 
use it ; power of judging rightly ; 
the results of right judgments. 
—adv., wise’ 

wise (2), n. [A.S. wise, skill, akin 
to WISE (1)], manner of being or 
of acting ; fashion ; style. 

wise’acre (wie dkér), n. [Du., from 
Ger. weissager, a prophet), one 
who pretends to be very learned ; 
a simpleton. 

wish, v, [A.S.], to have a desire 
(for) ;. to long (for) ; to crave ; 
to express a desire ; to invoke ; 
—n., a desire or longing; the 
thing longed for.—a., wish'ful, 
having a wish; expressing de- 
sire.—n., wish’ fulness. 

wisp, n. [M.E., perhaps for wips, 
from root of wire (Skeat)], a 
foal bundle of hay, straw, or 


wist, v. [A.S., past tense of witan, 
to know], knew. 

wist’ful, a. {perhaps for whistful, 
silent], full of longing or desire ; 
thoughtful and sad. 

wit, v. [A.S. witan, to know], to 
know (see also WoT) ;—n., power 
to know (often in plural) ; quick- 
ness of mind ; power of joining 
ideas in an unusual and humor- 
ous way; a man who has this 
power.—adv., to wit |[A.S. 
gerund, fo witanne], namely ; 
that is say.—a., wit’less, 
without understanding ; silly ; 


witeh 


foolish.—n., wit'ling, one who 
has little wit ; a pretender to wit. 
—a., wit'ted, having wit or 
knowledge.—n., wit'ticism, a 
witty saying; an attempt at wit ; 
a poor kind of wit.—adv., wit’- 
tingly, knowingly ; with inten- 
tion.—a., wit’ty, full of wit or 
humour ; giving clever answers H 
saying funny things. 

Witch, n. [A.S. wicea (masce.), wicce 
(fem.), a wizard, a witch], a 
Woman supposed to have magical 
power or knowledge 7—v., to 
use the power of a witch over ‘ 
bewitch.—ns., witch’eraft, the 
power or practice of witches ; 
witeh’ery, a strong and mys- 
terious influence.—a., witeh’- 

» Same as BEWITCHING.— 
mase., wizard, 

wit’enagemot, n. [A.S. witena, 
gen. pl. of wita, a wise man ; 
gemot, a meeting], the chief 
council of the Hnglish people 
before the Norman Conquest. 

With, prep. [A.S.j, close to or in 
the company of ; on the side of ; 
by means of; joining two ob- 
jects to be compared ; having 
or holding ; (as a prefix) back or 
against.—adv., withal (withawl’), 


together with this or that; at 
the same time; moreover; as 
with (not now 


well ;—prep., 
ed) 


used). 
withdraw’, v. (wrrrh, back or 
away], to draw back or away ; 
to take back; to go away.—n., 
withdraw’al, act of withdraw- 


withe and with’y, ns. [A.S. wi- 
dhig, a willow-twig], a slender 
twig used as a band; a band 
made of slender twigs twisted 
together. 

Wither (with’er), v. [A.S., akin to 
WEATHER], to make or to become 
sapless ; to lose freshness ; to 
waste away. 

withers (with’ers), n. [A.S. wither, 
against (see wirH)}, the ridge 
between the shoulder bones of a 
horse where the mane ends. 

Withhdld’, v. (wrrs, back], to hold 
or keep back; to keep from 
action ; to keep to oneself. 
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within’, prep. [A.S., WITH, IN], in 
the inside of ; not beyond ; not 
more than ; not longer ago than ; 
in the reach of ;—adv., in the 
inner part; in the house; 
inwardly, 

without’, prep. [A.S., wrrn, out], 
not having; leaving out; on 
the outside of ; out of reach of ; 
—adv., at the outside; not 
within ; out of doors; outward- 
ly ; externally. 

withstand’, v. (WITH, back], to 
stand against ; to stand in one’s 
way ; to oppose. 

wit'less and wit’ling. See under 
WIT. 

wit’ness, n. [A.S., from witan, to 
know], knowledge stated as 
proof; one who has seen or 
heard anything ; a person sworn 
to tell the truth, etc. j—v., to 
see or to hear anything ; to tell 
what one has seen or heard ; to 
bear testimony (to). 

wiz’ard, n. [M.E. wisard, from 
A.S. wis, wisk], one who prac- 
tises magic or witchcraft i—S., 
witch. See wircu. 

wiz’en, v. [A.S.), to wither or dry 
up ;—a., wizened, dried up; 
shrivelled, 

woad (ud), n. [A.S.], a plant from 
the leaves of which a blue dye is 
got. 

wobble (wob’l), v. [E., akin to 
QUAVER], to lean first to one side 
and then to the other ; to move 
unsteadily.—a., wobbly. 

woe, n. (A.S.], great grief or sor- 
row; sore distress ;—int., an’ 
exclamation of grief.—as., woe’- 
begone, full of woe; looking 
very sad ; woe’ful, full of grief 
or sorrow ; causing grief; of 
little worth. 

wold, n. [A.S. weald, same root 
as Ger. wald, forest], a low hill ; 
an open country; (pl.) a hilly 
district. 

wolf (wulf ),n. [A.S.],a wild animal 
of the dog kind; any very 
ravenous creature ; want; (pl.) 


wolves.—n., wolf’-dog, a large 
dog for guarding sheep against 
wol'fish, 
ravenous ; 


like a 
fierce.—n., 


wolves.—a., 
wolf ; 


wolverine 


wolf’s-bane, monkshood ; aco- 
nite. 

wol'verine (wul’vérén), n. [from 
WOLF], a small carnivorous ani- 
mal ; the glutton. 

wom’an (wum’dn), n. [A.S. wif- 
mann|, one of the female sex, 
when grown up; the female 
part of the human race; a 
female servant; (pl.) wom/’en 
(wim’en).—n., womanhood, 
the character or qualities of a 


woman; the female sex.—a., 
wom/anish, belonging to a 
woman; like a woman.—wn., 


wom /ankind, women in general. 
—a., womanly, becoming a 
woman ; like a woman. 

won (win), v., past lense of WIN. 

wonder (wiin'dér), n. [A.S.], the 
state of mind caused by what 
is new or strange ; a feeling of 
surprise ; something new or 
strange ; a cause of wonder ;— 
v., to feel wonder ; to be curious 
to know.—as., won’derful and 
won'drous, full of wonder; 
causing wonder; very strange. 
—ns., won'derland, a land full 
of wonders; won’derment, 
astonishment ; surprise. 

wont (or wnt), a. (for M.E. woned, 
p.p. of won, to dwell}, used or 
accustomed ;—x., habit or cus- 
tom.—a., won’ted, accustomed ; 
usual. 

woo, v. [A.S.], to seek to win; to 
make love to; to court; to 
solicit. —n., woo’er. — adv., 
woo’ 

wood, n. [A.3. ], a large number of 
growing trees; the solid part 
of trees ; trees cut down and 
sawn into boards.—ns., wood’- 
bine, honeysuckle ; some kinds 
of ivy, ete.; wood’chuck, a 
N. Amer. rodent which burrows 
extensively and is destructive to 
crops ; wood’-eoal, coal made 
by charring wood in a kiln, ete. ; 
charcoal ; lignite ; wood’cock, 
a game bird allied to the snipe ; 
wood'cut, a picture cut on 
wood, or a print taken from it ; 
wood’-cutter, one who cuts 
pictures on wood ; one who cuts 
down trees ; one who chops up 
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wood.—as., wood’ed, covered 
with trees ; supplied with wood ; 
wood’en, made of wood ; like 
wood; stiff or awkward.—uns., 
wood’-engraving, theart or pro- 
cess of cutting pictures on wood, 
or an engraving taken from 
them ; a woodcut ; wood land, 
land covered with trees ;—a., 
pertaining to woods. — ns., 
wood’man, one who takes care 
of trees ; one who lives in the 
woods ; wood’ -nymph, a god- 
dess of the woods; wood’. 
pecker, a bird having a hard- 
pointed bill for pecking holes in 
trees, and a long tongue for 
drawing out insects; wood’- 
pigeon (-pijiun), a wild pigeon 
found in the woods; wood’- 
pulp, wood-fibre reduced to a 
pulp, used in making paper ; 
wood'ruff, a creeping plant, 
with leaves in whorls like ruffs ; 
wood ’- Ih, one of the most 
famous of N. Amer. song birds. 
—a., Wwood’y, covered with 
trees ; consisting of wood ; per- 
taining to woods. 

woof, n. [M.E. oof (A.S. dwef, on- 
wef ; ON, wefan, to WRAVE)), the 
threads crossing the warp in 
weaving ; the cross thread 
thrown by the shuttle. 

wool, n. (A.S.], the hairlike cover- 
ing of sheep, ete. ; anything like 
wool; short, thick, curly hair. 
—n., Wool’-gathering, a gath- 
ering or picking of wool ; absent- 
mindedness ; idle fancy ;—a., 
dreamy ;__ listless.—n., wool’- 
grower, one who raises sheep 
for the sake of their wool.—a., 
wool’len, made of wool; be- 
longing to wool;—n., cloth 
made of wool; (pl.) woollen 
goods.—a., wool’ly, covered 
with wool ; like or consisting of 
wool.—s., Wwool’sack, a sack 
or bag of wool; the seat of the 
Lord Chancellor in the House of 
Lords, or his office; wool’- 
sorter and wool’-stépler, one 
who sorts wool according to its 
staple or quality. 

word (wérd), n. (A.S.], a spoken or 
written sign of a thought; a 


wore 


message or order; a promise ; 
news; (pl.) language ; strife or 
quarrel ;—v., to express or utter 
in words.—The Word, the Bible 
or any part of it; Christ, the 
Son of God.—ns., word’-book, 
a book containing lists of words 
with their meanings, ete. ; 
word’-building, the building 
up or formation of words ; wor’- 
ding, manner of expressing one- 
self; the words used; word’- 
picture, a vivid description.— 
a., wor’dy, using many words. 
—n., wor’diness, 

wore, v., pust lense of WEAR. 

work (wérk), n. [A.S.], .use of 
energy to do something ; some- 
thing made or done; that at 
which one labours; a book or 
other literary composition ; the 
result of artistic effort; (pl.) 
military defences, ete. ; factory ; 
—v., to put forth effort for 
some end or purpose; to carry 
on a business or an employment ; 
to be in action or in ferment ; 
to keep going ; to shape or form ; 
to have effect ; (out) to solve.— 
past and p.p., worked. or 
wrought.—a., wor’kable, that 
can be worked.—ns., work’-bag, 
@ bag for holding tools ; a small 

for wool, thread, ete. ; 

work ‘house, an institution where 
poor people are lodged, fed, and 
clothed at the public expense ; 
work’man, a man who works ; 
a labourer; an artisan.—a., 
work’manlike, like a work- 
man ; done — skilfully. — ns., 
work’manship, the skill of a 
workman ; manner or style of 
work ; work done ; work’shop, 
a room or building where handi- 
craft is done, 

world (wérld), n. [A.S.], the whole 
creation; the earth and its 
people ; a star or a planet; life 
on earth ; the duties or pleasures 
of life; one’s surroundings ; 
society ; a great amount.—a., 
world’ly, belonging to this 
world ; wholly devoted to itscon- 
cerns.-—ns., Wworld’ling, one 
who is so devoted; world‘li- 


ness, state of being worldly ; 
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worth 
strong desire for the good things 
of this life—as., world’ly- 


minded, mindful only of the 
things of this life ; world’-wide, 
extending over the whole world. 

worm (wérm), n. [A.S. wyrm], (for- 
merly) any creeping animal, 
large or small ; (now) any small 
creeping animal without legs or 
with very short ones ; anything 
that destroys or torments, as 
remorse; a_ greatly despised 
person ; the curved pipe ofa still 
or the thread of a screw ;—v., to 
move like a worm; to work 
slowly and secretly ; (out) to 
find out by underhand means. 
—as., worm’-eaten, eaten by 
worms ; rotten ; wor’my, full 
of worms ; like a worm, 

worm’wood, n. [A.S. wermdd, 
akin to Fr. vermouth], a very 
bitter plant ; bitterness. 

Wwopn, v., p.p. of WEAR. 

worry (wir’i), v. [A.S.], to seize 
and shake, as a dog does; to 
give trouble to; to vex ;—n., 
trouble or annoyance, 

worse (wérs) [A.S. wyrsal, a., comp. 
deg. of BAD, bad in a greater 
degree ; in a lower or weaker 
state ;—adv., with more of evil. 
—sup. deg., worst (wérst) [A.S. 
wyrst), bad in the greatest degree; 
worse than all others ;—n., the 
greatest degree of evil ;—v., to 
get the better of. 

wor’ship (weér’ship), mn. [A.S. 
weorthschipe (WORTH, -SHIP)], a 
title given to a magistrate ; 
great honour, esp. to God, in 
prayer and praise ; religious ser- 
vices ;—v., to pay the highest 
honour to; to hold dear.— 
pres. p., Worshipping ; p.p., 
worshipped. 

worsted (woor’stéd), n. (Worstead,a 
village in Norfolk], wool twisted 
into thread ;—a., made of wor- 
sted, 

wort (wért), n. [A.S.], a plant. of 
the cabbage kind; the sweet 
liquor got from malt before 
fermentation. 

worth (1) (wérth), n. [A.S. wyrthe, 
honourable], that which makes 
a thing useful or valuable ; 


worth 


value marked by price; high 
moral character; wealth or 
importance ;—a., equal in value 
to; owning or possessed of ; 
deserving of.—as., worth‘less, 
of no worth or use; wor’thy 
(wer’thi), having worth; de- 
serving of honour ;—n., a man 
of worth or note. 

worth (2) (wérth), v. [A.S. weor- 
than, to become], let there be— 
in phrase woe worth, woe be to. 

wot, v. [A.S. wat], lst and 3rd per. 
sing., pres. ind. of wit, to know. 

would (wood). See wit. 

wound (1) (woond), n. [A.S.], a hurt 
done by cutting, stabbing, ete. ; 
any hurt or injury ;—r., to hurt 
by cutting, ete. ; to injure. 

wound (2), v., past and p.p. of 
WIND (1). 

wove, woven, vs., past and p.p. 
of WEAVE, 

wrack (rdk), n, [a form of WRECK], 
feaweed cast on the shore. 

wraith (rdth), n. (Scand. ?}, a per- 
so0n’s ghost appearing before or 
soon after his death. 

wrangle (rang’gl), v. (freq. of A.S. 
wrang, akin to WRING], to quarrel 
in angry words; to make a 
noise in quarrelling ;—n., a 
noisy quarrel.—n., wran’gler, 
one who wrangles; one who 
passes high in the matheniatical 
examination at Cambridge. 

wrap (rap), v. (E., akin to WARP ?], 
to cover by folding something 
round ; to roll up or round ;— 
m., something to put round the 
shoulders.—pres. p., wrapping ; 
p.p., Wrapped (rdpt) or wrapt. 
—n., WPrap’per, one who or 
that which wraps ; a loose gown 
worn by women; a paper 
covering. 

wrath (rawih), n. [A.S., from root 
of WROTH], great anger; venge- 
ance.—a., wrath’ful, full of 
wrath ; very angry. 

wreak (rék), v. [A.S., akin to 
WRECK), to inflict punishment ; 
to avenge. 

Wreath (réth), n. [A.8., akin to 
WRITHE), something twisted ; an 
ornament of leaves or flowers ; 
& garland.—v., wreathe (réth), 
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to twist together ; to make into a 
wreath ; to adorn with a wreath ; 
to curl upwards. 

wreck (rek), n. [A.S., akin to 
WREAK], the breaking up of a 
ship; a ship broken up; the 
remains of anything destroyed ; 
destruction ;—v., to bring ruin 
upon.—., ‘er, one who 
wrecks, esp. who causes ships to 
be wrecked for the sake of 
plundering them. 

wren (ren), n. [A.S.], a little bird 
of active and lively habits ; 
familiar name given to a member 
of the Women’s Royal Naval 
Service. 

wreneh (rench), n. [A.S., akin to 
WRING], a strong pull and a 
twist; an injury by twisting ; 
an instrument for screwing nuts, 
etc. ;—v., to pull with a strong 
twist ; to take away by violence ; 
to injure by twisting. 

wrest (rest), v. [A.S. wrestan, akin 
to WRITHE], to pull or force away 
by twisting ; to take by force ; 
to turn from their proper mean- 
ing, as words ;—n., a violent 
twist ; a key to tune a harp. 

wrestle (resl), v. [A.S. wresilian, 
freq. of above}, to strive with a 
person by grappling; to fight 
hard ; to struggle earnestly ;—n., 
a fight in which two try to throw 
each other, 

wretch (rech), n. [A.S. wreeea, an 
outcast], one who is utterly un- 
happy; a very worthless per- 
son.—a., wretch’ed, very miser- 
able; full of sorrow; very 
worthless.—n., wreteh’edness, 

wriggle (rigl), v. [E., freq. of wrig, 
to twist], to twist uneasily ; to 
move by twisting about. 

wright (rit), n. [A.S. wyrhta, akin 
to WoRK], a workman; a maker 
of anything ; a worker in wood. 

wring (ring), v. [A.S., akin to 
WRIGGLE], to twist with force ; 
to squeeze hard ; to cause great 
pain to.—past and p.p:, wrung. 

wrinkle (rinkl), n. [A.S., dim. o 
WRING], a small] ridge or furrow, 
esp. of the skin ; a mark caused 
by folding ;—v., to mark by 
folding or contracting ; to make 


wrist 


uneven.—as., wrinkled (rink’ld) 
and wrinkly. 

wrist (rist), mn. [A.S., that which 
wrests or turns], the joint on 
which the hand turns; a pin 
on a crank, 

writ (rit), n. [A.8. (ge)writ], some- 
thing written, as Holy Writ, the 
Bible ; a written order. 

write (rit), v. [A.S. writan]), to form 
letters or words with a pen or 
pencil ; to set down in letters : 
to make a book, ete. ; to copy 
on paper; to tell in a letter.— 
pres. p., writing ; p.p., writ- 
ten ; past, wrote.—ns., wri'ter, 
one who writes; a maker of 
books; name for a lawyer in 
Scotland ; wri’ting, art of form - 
ing words, ete. ; that which is 
written ; (pl.) literary works. 

writhe (rith), v. [A.S. writhan, to 
twist], to twist, esp. from pain ; 
to be distorted. 

wrong (rong), a. [A.S., twisted, 
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from same root as WRING], out 
of the right way ; not according 
to truth or fact; not true or 
right; not suitable or fit — 
n. anything not right ; an injury ; 
—v., to treat unjustly :—adv, 
(also wrong’ly), not rightly.— 
@., Wrong’ful, unjust; injuri- 
ous.—adv., wrong’ fully.—as., 
wrong‘headed, wrong in opin- 
ion or principle ; wron’gous 
2 Nae [Se.] unjust ; wrong- 


wroth (rdth), a. [A.S.], very angry. 

wrought (rawt), v., past and p.p. 
of WORK. 

wrung, v., past and p.p. of WRING. 

wry (ri), a. [M.E. wrien, from A.S, 
wrigian, same root as WRIGGLE), 
twisted ; turned to one side 3 
misdirected.—adv., wry‘ly, 

wy’vern, n. [O.Fr., from root of 
VIPER], an imaginary winged 
creature with two feet and the 
head of a dragon. 


x 


xebee (2é’bek), n. [(Sp., from Turk.], 
a small vessel with three masts, 
formerly much used in the Medi- 
terranean by pirates. 

xenon (zen‘on), n. [Gr wenos, a 
stranger}, an element in the form 
of gas, only discovered at the end 
of the nineteenth century. 

X-rays, n. pl., rays produced by 
the passage of an electric current 
through a vacuum, and capable 
of passing through many sub- 


stances. opaque to ordinary 
light ; Réntgen rays. 

xylography (zilog’rdfi), n. (Gk. 
cylon, wood ; -GRAPRY]), the art 
of engraving on wood, 

xylonite (zi’lénit), n. (Gk. wylon, 
wood], a kind of celluloid; a 
compound used instead of ivory. 

xylophone (zil’ofdn), n., a musical 
instrument witb a row of bars 
which give out a sound when 
struck, 


Y 


yacht (yot), n. [Du.], a swift boat, 
fitted up for pleasure trips or 


racing. 

yak, n. [Tibetan], a large, long- 
haired, humped ox found in the 
plateaux of Central Asia. 

yam, vn. [Port., from African], a 
large root like the potato, grown 
in tropical countries, 

Yankee (yang’ki), 2. [perhaps an 


Oe 


Indian corruption of English or 
of Fr. Anglais], a native of the 
New England States in America 
or of the United States, 

yard (1), n. [A.S, geard, same root 
as GARDEN], enclosed ground 
near a house ;.a garden. 

yard (2), n. [A.S. gyrd, a rod], a 
measure of three feet in length 
or of nine square feet; a beam 


yarn 


for spreading a sqnare-sail.—n., 
yard’-arm, one half of a ship’s 
yard, from the mast to either 
end. 

yarn, n. [A.S. gearn], the fibre of 
cotton, flax, ete., spun into 
thread; one of the threads 
or strands of a rope; a long 
story. 

yarrow (ydr’d), n. [A.S.], a plant 
with finely-cut leaves ; milfoil. 

yawl, n. [Du.], a ship’s small boat, 
rowed with four or six oars; a 
small fishing boat. 

yawn, v. [A.S. gdnian], to open the 
mouth widely from weariness or 

tigue ;—., a wide opening of 

the mouth, ete. 

ye, 2nd per. pl. pron. [nom. of 
you). 

yea (yd), adv. [A.S. géa], yes ;—n., 
an adtirmative answer or vote. 

yean, v. [A.S.], to bring forth 
young,—n., yean’ling, a lamb 
or a kid. 

year, n. [A.S. géar], the time which 
the earth takes to go round the 
sun; twelve months, or about 
3653 days.—n., yeapr’ling, an 
animal over one year of age, but 
not yet two.—a., year’ly, hap- 
pening every year ; —adv., once 
a year ; from year to year. 

yearn (yern), v. [A.S. gyrnan), to 
seek earnestly; to long for, 
from pity or desire.—a., yearn- 
ing, longing; earnestly desir- 
ing ;—n., a deep longing ; pity. 

yeast (yést), n. [A.S.], the froth that 
rises on fermenting liquors ; the 
vegetable growth which causes 
fermentation, also used for 
raising dough in bread-making. 
—a., yeas’ty, like yeast or 
froth ; frothy ; foamy. 

yell, v. [A.S. gellan, akin to -gale 
in NIGHTINGALE], to cry with a 
startling noise; to scream; to 
shriek ;—n., a loud and startling 


cry. 

yellow (yel’d), a. [A.S. geolu], of a 
bright colour like gold ;—n., a 
yellow colour; the colour be- 
tween orange and green.—ns., 
yellow-bird, a common name 
for the N. Amer. yellow warbler ; 
yellow-fever, a fever in which 
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yore 
the skin turns yellow, common 
in hot countries;  yellow- 


hammer, a common song bird, 
having yellow feathers. 

yelp, v. [A.S. gilpan]}, to’ bark 
loudly and sharply; to give a. 
sharp cry of pain, 

yeoman (yd’mdn), n. [M.E., per- 
haps from A.S. gd, a village], 
a small landowner; one who 
farms his own land ; formerly 
one next in rank to a gentleman ; 
an officer of the royal household. 
—n, yeo’manry, a body of 
volunteer cavalry, 

yes, adv. (A.S. gese], ay ; even so: 
expressing agreement. 

yester-, pref. (A.S. geostra, akin 
to L. hesternus), of or belonging 
to the preceding day.—n., yes’- 
terday, the day before to-day ; 
—adv., on the day just past —r., 
yes’ternight, the night of yes- 
terday ;—adv., on the night just 
past. 


yet, adv. [A.S. git], in addition ; 
at the same time; hitherto; 
before the end 3—conj., for all 
that ; nevertheless. 

yew (yi), n. 


anything like 

service or slavery ;— 
v., to join together; to put a 
yoke on; to bring into a state 
of slavery.—ns., yoke’-fellow 
and yoke’-mate, an associate 
in work, ete.; a husband or 
wife. 

yolk (yok), n. [A.S. geolca, YELLOW], 
the yellow part of an egg. 

yon and yon’der, a. and adv. 
[A.S. geon], at a distance, but 
within view. 

yére, adv. [A.S. gedra, gen. pl. of 
géar, YEAR], in the olden time.— 
adv., of yore, long ago. —--- 
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you (i), pron. [A.S. éow], 2nd -per. 
pron., pl. in form of THOU ;— 


son or animal; young’ster, 
(collog.) & young person. 


your or yours, belonging to | youth (ath), n. [A.S. geoguth), the 


you; (emphatic) yourself’ 3 (pl.) 
yourselves’, 

young (ying), a. [A.S. geong], not 
old ; new to life; having little 
experience ; comp. and sup. 
younger (yung’ger), youngest 
(yung’gest) ;—n., young ones.— 
a., young’ish, somewhat young. 
—ns., young’ling, young per- 


early part of life; the time be- 
tween childhood and manhood ; 
a young fellow; those growing 
up to be men and women.—a., 
youth’ful, belonging to youth ; 
in early life ; not old, 

Yule (dl), n. [A.S. géola], Christ- 
mas.—n,, Yule’tide, Christmas 

e. 


Z 


za‘ny, n. [Fr. cant, trom It. anni, 
&@ corruption of Giovanni, John], 
originally a person employed to 
make sport; a clown; a silly 
fool. 

zareba (edré’bd), n. [Arab.], a 
camp protected by prickly or 
thorny bushes, ete. 

zeal, n. [O.Fr., from Gk. 2élos, 
zeal], a burning desire to help ; 
great eagerness or activity ; en- 
thusiasm ; ardour.—n., zealot 
(zel’6t), one full of zeal; an en- 
thusiast.—a., zealous (zel’is), 
full of zeal ; earnest. 

ze’bra, n. [Port., from African], a 
wild animal of the horse kind, 
with white and black or brown 
stripes. 

ze‘ba, n. [Fr., from Tibetan], an 
Indian ox with short horns, and 
a large hump over the shoulders, 

zemindar’, n. [Pers.], a person 
who holds land in India on con- 
dition of paying a fixed sum to 
government ; a landlord. 

zenana (zénan‘d), n. [Hind., from 
Pers. gan, a woman], the part 
of an Indian house set apart for 
women, 

Zend, n. [zend, a commentary], an 
ancient Persian language.—n., 
Zend-Aves’ta, the sacred writ- 
ings of the ancient Persians, 
written in Zend. 

zen’‘ith, n. [O.Fr., from Arab. 
samt, a way], the point in the 
heavens right overhead ; the 
highest point. 

zephyr (zej’ir), n. [Fr., from Gk. 


zephDros, the wast wind], the 
west wind; any soft, gentle 
breeze, 

Zeppelin, n., a gas-filled dirigible 
airship, driven by motors; was 
named after the inventor, Count 
Ferdinand Zeppelin (1838-1917), 

ze’po, n. (O.Fr., from Arab, cipr, 
CIPHER], a cipher ; nothing ; the 
point from which the marking 
of the seale begins ; the lowest 
or neutral point ; starting point. 

zest, n. [O.Fr., a slice of lemon, 
ete., for flavouring [Gk. schistos, 
divided)], a relish ; keen enjoy - 
ment. 

zig’zag, a. and adv. (Fr., from 
Ger. zickzack (zacke, a tooth)], 
with short, sharp turns 3—v., to 
make with short, sharp turns ; 
to move in a zigzag manner,— 
pres. p., zigzagging ; p.p., zig- 
zagged (-zdgd). 

zine, n. [Ger., etym. ?], a bluish- 
white metal, like tin, used for 
covering roofs, making baths, 
ete.—n., zincog’raphy, the art 
or process of engraving on zinc ; 
the art of printing from such 
plates. 

Zin’garo (zing’gdrd), n. [It.J], a 
gipsy ; (pl.) Zin’gari (-ré). 

Zi’on or Sion, n. (Heb.], a hill in 
Jerusalem ; the Church of God ; 
heaven. 

zip, n. [imit.], the sound made 
by a bullet; a fastener with 
inter-locking teeth for joining 
seams. 

zir’econ, n, [Arab. or Pers.], a 


ee 
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silicate of the element zirconium, 
sometimes used as a gem. 

zith’er (zith’ér), n. [Ger., from L. 
cithara), a® musical instrument 
of from thirty to forty wires 
stretched across a board, and 
played with a plectrum and the 
fingers. 

zo’diac, n. [F'r., from Gk. 2ddiakos 
(zdon, an animal)], twelve groups 
of stars, mostly named after 
animals, through which the sun 
appears to pass in a year. 

zoll’verein, n. (tsol’ -or tsdl’fertn), 
{Ger, zoll, duty ; verein, union], 
a union of states in respect to 
customs duty, etc. 

zone, n. [I'r., from Gk. edné, a 
girdle}, a belt or girdle; one of 
the five great divisions of the 
earth bounded by lines of 
latitude.—a., zoned (zdnd). 

Zoology (zdol'djt), n. (Gk. edon, 
an animal; -LoGyY], science of 
animals.—a., zoolog’ical (200 


zymotic 


loj"ikal).—zoolog ical garden or 
%00, a place where wild animals 
are kept on view.—n., zool’- 
ogist, a scientist who studies 
animal life, 

zo’ophyte, n. [Gk. edon, an animal ; 
phyten, a plant], an animal re- 
Sembling a plant, as sponge, 
coral, ete.—as., zo’ophytie and 
zo’ophytieal. 

Zoroas’trian [Pers.], a follower of 
Zoroaster ; a fire-worshipper. 
Zouave (zooav’), n. [Fr., from 

N. African zuawa), one of a body 
of French infantry, formerly 
Algerians, now French soldiers 

wearing the Arab dress. 

Zu’lu (z00’loo), m. (native name], 
one of a warlike tribe of Kafirs, 
found in Natal, etc, . 

zymot'ie, a. (Gk. zymdtikos (zymé, 
ferment)], pertaining to cholera, 
typhus, etc., of which the poi- 
son acts like a ferment in the 
system. 


APPENDIX 


WORDS AND PHRASES 
t FROM THE 
LATIN, GREEK, AND MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


& bas [Fr,], down ; down with, 

& cheval [Fr.], on horseback, 

ab initio [L.], from the beginning, 

ab origine [L.], from the origin or 
beginning. 

ab urbe condit&é [L.], from the 
building of the city (that is, 
Rome, 754 B.c.). 

absit omen [L.], may my fears 
not come true. 

ad finem [L.], to the end. 

ad hoe [L.), for this special pur- 


pose, 

ad infini’tum [L.], to infinity. 

ad interim [L.], in the meanwhile. 

ad libitum [L.] (ad lib.), at 
pleasure, 

ad nauseam (nawz’e-am) ([L.], to 
the point of causing disgust. 

adsum [L.], I am present. 

ad valé’rem [L.]}, according to 
value, 

ad vitam aut culpam [L.], for life 
or fault; till some misconduct 
be proved. 

Affaire d’honneur [Fr.}, an affair 
of honour ; a duel. 

@ fortid’ri [L.], with stronger 
reason, 

& la carte [Fr.], by the bill of fare, 

& la mode [Fr.], according to cus- 
tom ; in fashion. 

al freseo [it.], in the open air. 

allons [Fr.], let us go; come on; 
forward. 

alma mater [L.], a foster-mother 
(applied by students to their 
university, college, etc.), 

alter ego [L.], another self $a 
friend. 

amende honorable [Fr.], satis- 
factory apology ; reparation. 


amor patriae [L.], love of country. 

amour propre [Fr.], self-love; 
vanity. 

anglice (an-glé’sd) [L.], in English; 
in English fashion, 

anno Domini [L.], in the year of 
our Lord. 

annus mirabilis [L.], year of 
wonders. 

ante meridiem [L.], before noon, 

& outrance [Fr.], to the utmost, 

& posteriori [L.], from the effect 
to the cause. 

a priori [L.], from the cause to the 
effect. 

& propos [Fr.], to the point, 

aqua vitae [L.], water of life FS 
brandy ; spirit ; alcohol. 

argumentum ad hominem (L.J, 
an appeal to a man’s interests, 
prejudices, ete, 

arriére pensée [Fr.], a mental 
reservation. 

ars longa, vita brevis (L.], art is 
long, life is short. 

besa magister [L.], master of 
a 


& tout prix [Fr.], at any price. 

au contraire [Fr.), on the contrary. 

au fait [Fr.], well acquainted with. 

au fond [Fr.], at the bottom. 

au pair [Fr.], on mutual terms 
with no payment. 

au pis aller [Fr.], at the worst, 

au peste [Fr.], as for the rest; be- 
sides, 

au revoir [Fr.], adieu till we meet 
again. 

aut Caesar aut nullus [L.], either 
Caesar or nobody ; the first place 
or none, 

auto da f6 [Port.), an act of faith 
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(applied to the burning of here- | chemin de fer (Fr.], a railway. 

tics). ehevalier d’industrie [Fr.], a 
aut vincere aut mori (L.], to con- knight ef industry ; one who 

quer or die. lives by his wits or by fraud. 
aux armes [Fr.], to arms ! ei-devant [Fr.], former ; formerly. 
avant-coureur [Fr.], a forerunner. | comme il faut (Fr.], as it should 
ave atque vale [L.], hail and be ; correct. 

farewell. communiqué [Fr.], an official 
avee permission [Fr.], by or with report. 

consent. compos mentis [L.], of sound 


mind. 

con amo’re [It.], with love; with 
zeal. 

eonfrére [Fr.], an associate. 

eong6é d’élire [Fr.], leave to elect. 

conseil d‘état [Fr.], a council of 
state ; a privy council. 

contra bonos mores [L.], con- 
trary to good manners. 

eordon sanitaire [Ir.], a line of 
troops placed to prevent the 
spreading of contagion or pes- 
tilence. 

corps diplomatique [Fr.], a diplo- 
matic body. 

corpus delicti [L.], the body or 
foundation of the offence. 

corpus vile (vé’ld) [L.], worthless 
matter. 

eorrigenda [L.], corrections to be 
made. 

couleur de rose [Fr.], rose colour ; 
an aspect of delusive beauty. 

coup d’état (koo d’dta) [Fr.], 2 
stroke of policy; a violent 
measure in public affairs. 

coup de grace [Fr.], a finishing 
stroke. 

coup de main [Fr.], a sudden 
enterprise or effort. 

coup d@’oeil [Ir.]}, a rapid glance. 

coup de soleil [Fr.], a sunstroke. 

eui bono ? [L.], for whose good is 
it? who benefited ? 

eul de sac [Fr.], a street or lane 
that has no outlet. 

cum grano salis [L.], with a grain 
of salt ; making some allowance 
for exaggeration. 

eum privilegio [L.], with privi- 
lege. 

eurrente calamo [L.], with a 
running or rapid pen. 

eustos rotulorum [L.], keeper of 
the rolls. 


da capo [It.], from the beginning. 


bas bleu [Fr.], a blue-stocking ; a 
literary woman. 

beau idéal [Fr.], a perfect model 
of beauty ; a model of ideal per- 


fection. 

beau monde [Fr.], the fashionable 
world. 

beaux esprits [Fr.], men of wit. 

ben trovat’o [It.], well invented. 

péte noire [Fr.], a black beast ; a 
bugbear. 

blasé [Fr.], bored or uninterested 
due to over-familiarity. 

bona fide (fi’dd) [L.), in good faith; 
in reality. 

bon ami [Fr.], good friend. 

ponhomie  [Fr.], good-natured 
simplicity. 

bon jour [Fr.], good day; good 
morning. 

bon mot [Fr.], a witty saying. 

bonne [Fr.], a nurse or governess. 

bonne bouche [Fr.], @ dainty 
morsel. 

bon soir [Ir.], good evening. 

bon voyage [Fr.], may you have 
a, pleasant journey , good-bye. 


eanaille [Fr.], the rabble. 

eap-a-pie (-é) [Fr.], from head to 
foot. 

ear’pe diem [L.], enjoy the pre- 
sent day ; seize the opportunity 
that offers. 

easus belli [L.], that which brings 
on or justifies war ; occasion or 
ground of quarrel. 

eav’e can’em [L.], beware of the 


dog. 
c’est a dire [Fr.], that is to say. 
ceteris paribus [L.], other things 
being equal. 
chef [Fr.], the head ; the leading 
person or part ; chief cook. 
chef-d’oeuvre [Fr.], a muaster- 


piece. 
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@’seeord [Fr.], in agreement; in| eau de Cologne [Fr.], Cologne 
tune. water ; a perfume, 
de bonne gr&ce [Fr.], with good|eau de vie [Fr.], water of life; 
grace : willingly. brandy. 
de fasto [L.], in fact ; really. édition de luxe (Fr.], a splendid 
Dei gratia [(L.], by the graco of and costly edition of a book. 
God. El Dorado [Sp.}, the golden land. 
de jure [L.}, by law , by right. éloge [I'r.J, a funeral oration, 
delenda est Carthago (L.], Car- | émeute (Fr.], insurrection ; up- 
thage must be destroyed. roar. 
de luxe [Fr.], luxurious, empressement ([Fr.], ardour; 
de mortuis nil nisi bonum [L.], zeal ; interest. 
say nothing but good of the] en apridre UFr.], in the rear; be- 
dead. hind ; back. 
de novo [L.], anew. en avant [Fr.], forward. 
Deo gratias |L.], thanks to God. | en déshabillé [Ir.], in undress. 
Deo voilente [L.J, God willing | en famille (Jr. ], with one’s family; 
(usually D.V.). in a domestic state. 
de profundis [L.], out of the enfant terrible [I'r.], a child who 
depths. by his behaviour causes em- 
de rigueur [Fr.], according to barrassment. 
strict etiquette. enfin [Ir.], at last ; in the end; 
dernier ressort [Fr.], a last re- in short. 


source, en masse [I'r.], in a body. 
de trop [Fr.], too much or too] en passant [I'r.], in passing ; by 
many. the way. 


deus ex mach’ina (mack-) {L.], 
a providential intervention. 

Deus vobiscum [L.], God be with 
you. 

dies irae (L.], day of wrath. 

dies non [L.], a day when business 
is not transacted. 

Dieu défend le droit [Fr.], God 
defends the right; may God 
defend the right! 

Dieu et mon droit [Fr.], God and 
my right. 

dilettan’te [It.], a lover of the fine 


arts. 

distingué [Fr.], distinguished ; 
remarkable. 

divertissement [Fr.], amusement ; 
sport. 

dolee far niente (dol-chd’ far 
néyen'td) [lt.], sweet doing- 
nothing ; sweet idleness. 

double entendre [Fr.], double 
meaning ; a word or phrase cap- 
able of more than one meaning. 

dram /atis persd’nae [L.], charac- 
ters in a drama. 

dulee domum [L.], sweet (to go) 
home. 

dulce et decorum est pro Patria 
mori (L.], it is sweet and glor- 
ious to die for one’s country. 


en rapport [Fr.], in agreement ; 
sympathetic. 

en régle [Fr.], in order ; according 
to rule, 

en route [I'r.], on the way, 

entente cordiale ([Fr.], cordial 
understanding (between tivo 
states). 

en tout [Fr.], in all; wholly. 

entre nous [Fr.j, between our- 
selves, 

en vérité [Fr.], in truth, 

errare est humanum [L.], to err 
is human, 

esprit de corps [I'r.], the ani- 
mating spirit of a collective 
body (as the army, the bar, etc.). 

et cetera [L.), and the rest. 

et tu, Brute [L.], and thou, too, 
Brutus ! 

euréka [Gk.], I have found it. 

ex cathédra [L.], from the chair ; 
with high authority. 

excelsior [L.], higher. 

excerpta [L.], extracts, 

exempli gratia [L.], by way of 
example (contracted, e.g.). 

exeunt omnes [L.], all go out or 
retire. 

ex nihilo nihil fit [L.), out of 
nothing nothing comes. 


———————————= F : 


ex officio 


ex officio [L.], by virtue of 
office. 

ex parte [(L.J, favouring one side 
only. 

experto credo [L.}, 
who has tried it. 

exposé [Ir.], an exposition ; 
cital, 

ex voto [L.], according to vow. 


believe one 


re- 


facetiae [L.], humorous writing or 
sayings ; jokes. 

facile princeps [L.], easily pre- 
eminent ; the admitted chief. 

facilis est descensus Averno 
[L.], the descent to Avernus 
(or hell) is easy ; the road to evil 


is easy. 

fait accompli [Fr.], a thing al- 
ready done. 

faux pas [Fr.], a mistake ; a false 


step. 

fecit [L.], he made or executed it. 

felo de se [L.], suicide. 

femme de chambre [Fr.], a 
chambermaid, 

festina lente [L.], hasten slowly. 

feu de joie [I'r.], a firing of guns 
in token of joy ; a bonfire. 

flat justitia ruat coelum [L.], 
let justice be done though the 
heavens should fall. 

flat lux [1..], let there be light. 

fidei defensor [L.], defender of 
the faith. 

fides Puniea [L.], Punic faith ; 
treachery, 

fidus Acha’'tes (L.], faithful Acha- 
tes ; a true friend. 

fils [Fr.], son. 

finis [L.], the end. 

fons et ori’go [L.], the source and 
origin. 

force majeure [Fr.], superior 
power ; circumstances not under 
one’s control. 

fort‘iter in re [L.], with firmness 
in action. 


garcon [Fr.], a boy ; a waiter. 

garde du corps (Fr. ], a body- 
guard. 

gardez [(Fr.J, tako care ; 
your guard. 

gaudeamus igitur [L], let us 
rejoice, therefore. 

geist [ Ger.]}, spirit ; vital principle. 


be on 
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Index Expurgatorius 


genius loci [L.], the genius of the 
place. 

gendarme [F'r.], armed policeman. 

gentilhomme [Fr.], a gentleman. 

gloria in excelsis Deo [L.]}, glory 
to God in the highest. 

gloria Patri [L.], glory be to the 
Father, 

gndéthi seauton [Gk.], know tbhy- 
self. 

grice a Dieu [Fr.], thanks to God. 

gradatim [(L.], step by step. 

gradus ad Parnassum [L.], a 
step to Parnassus ; aid in writ- 
ing Greek or Latin poetry. 


haut gofit [Fr.], 
elegant taste. 

hie et ubique [L.], here and every- 
where. 

hic jacet [1.], here lies. 

hine illae lacrimae [L.], hence 
these tears. 

hoi polloi [Gk.], the many ; the 
vulgar ; the rabble. 

homme d'affaires [Fr.], a man of 
business, 

homme d’esprit [Fr.], a man of 
wit or genius. 

honi soit qui mal y pense [Fr.], 
evil to him who evil thinks. 

horae subseci’vae [L.), leisure 
hours, 

hors de combat [Fr.}, unable to 
continue to fight. 

hortus siceus [L.], a collection of 
dried plants. 

h6tel de ville [Fr.], a town-hall. 


high flavour ; 


ibidem [L.], in the same place, 
thing, or case. 

ich dien [ Ger.], I serve. 

id est [L.], that is (contracted, i.e.). 

imperium in imperio [L.], a 
government within another. 

imprimA&tur [L.), the licence to 
print a book, registered on its 
title-page ; the imprint. 

in aeternum [L.], for ever. 

in arpmis [L.], under arms. 

in articulo mortis (L.), at the 
point of death; in the last 
struggle. 

im capite [L.], inthe head ; in chief. 

Index Expurgatorius [L.], a list 
of books prohibited by the 
Roman Catholic Church. 
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in extenso [L.], at full length. 
in extremis [L.], at the point of law. 
death, jus civile [L.}, civil law. 
in flagrante delicto (L.], taken | jus divinum ({L.], divine law, 
in the act. jus gentium [L.J, the law of 
in forma paupéris [L.], as a poor nations. 
man. juvante Deo [L.}, by God’s help, 
infra dignitatem (L.}, beneath | juxta (L.], near by. 
one’s dignity (contracted infra| Vy suis et j’y reste {Fr.], here I 
dig.). am and here I mean to stay. 
in hoe statu (L.], in this state of 
things. 


jure humano {L.], by human 


labére et hondre (L.], by labour 
and honour. 

labor omnia vincit (L.], labour 
conquers everything. 

laissez f2ire (Fr.], let alone; 
(of industry or commerce) with- 
out interference by the state, 

Vaillegro [It.], the merry man, 

lapsus ealimi ({L.], a slip of the 
pen, 

lapsus linguae [L,. ], a slip of the 
tongue. 

lar’es et penat’es [L.], household 

d 


gods, 

laudator tempéris acti [L.], one 
who praises time past. 

laus Deo [L.], praise to God, 

lo beau monde [Fr.], the fashion- 
able world. 

Vempire des lettres {Fr.], the 
republic of letters, 

le pas [Fr.}, precedence in place 
or rank, 

lése-majesté [Fr. ], treason, 

le tout ensemble [Fr.], the whole 
considered as one; the general 
effect. 

lettre de cachet (Fr.], a royal 
warrant for arrest, 

lettre de marquo [Fr.], a letter 
of marque or authority to a ship 
to make captures. 

lex loei [L.], the law or custom of 
the place, 

lex non scripta [L.], the common 
law ;_ unwritten law. 

lex seripta [L.}, statute law. 

lox talionis [L.], the law of re- 
taliation. 

Vhomme Propose, et Dieu dis- 
pose [Fr.}, man proposes, and 
God disposes, 

lingua franca [It.], a mixed 
language which can be under- 
stood by different tribes or 
peoples. 


a 


in memériam [L.], to the memory 
(of). 


in nomine ([L.], in the name (of). 
in partibus infidelium {L.], in 
infidel countries, 
in perpetuum [L.], for ever, 
in propria perséna [1. ], in person. 
in re [L.], in the matter of ; con- 
cerning. 
in rerum natira {L.], in the 
nature of things, 
in saecula saeculorum [L.], for 
ever and ever, 
in situ [L.], in its original situation. 
_ in statu quo [L.], in the former 
state. 


inter alia [L.], among other things. 
inter nos [L.], between ourselves, 
in terrérem [L.], as a means of 
terrifying ; by way of threat. 
inter se [L.], among themselves, 
in toto [L.], in the whole ; entirely, 
| in vino veritas [ L.], there is truth 
in wine ; truth comes out under 
the influence of wine. 
ipse dixit [L.], he himself said it ; 
&@ dogmatic saying or assertion. 
ima verba [L.], the very 
words. 
ipso facto [L.], in the fact itself, 
italice [L.], in Italian ; in Italian 
fashion. 
iterum [L.], again, 


Jacta est alea [L.], the die is cast. 

jet d’eau [Fr.], a jet of water ; 
a fountain. 

jeu de mots [Fr.], a play upon 
words ; a pun. 

jeu d’esprit [Fr.], a witticism. 

jubilate Deo [L.], be joyful in the 
Lord ; rejoice in Goa, 

judicium Dei (L.], the judgement 
of God. 

jure divino [L.], by divine law. 
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literae humaniores [L.], cul- 
tura] learning. 

locum tenens [L.], one occupying 
the place of another for a time ; 
a deputy or substitute. 

locus standi [L.], recognized posi- 
tion ; a right to intervene. 

lusus nacirac Pies ], a sport or 
freak of natur 

lux in tenobria | [L. ], light in dark- 
ness. 


ma chére (fem.) [Fr.], my dear. 

ma foi [Fr.], upon my faith. 

magna est veritas et praevale- 
bit [L.], truth is mighty and 
will prevail. 

magnum bonum [L.], a great 
good. 

magnum opus [L.], a great work. 

maitre d’hétel [Fr.], a house- 
steward ; a hotel keeper. 

mal de mer [F'r.], sea-sickness, 

maladie du pays [Fr.], home- 
sickness, 

mala fide (fi’dd) (L.], with bad 
faith ; treacherously. 

mandamus [L.], we command ; a 
writ issued by the Court of 
King’s Bench. 

materfamilias [L.], the mother 
of a family. 

matériel [I'r.], material used in 
any design; the equipment of 
an army. 

mauvais godt [Fr.], bad taste. 

mauvais quart d’heure [Fr.], a 
bad quarter of an hour. 

mauvais sujet [Fr.], a worthless 
fellow. 

mauvaise honte [I'r.], false mod- 
esty. 

mélange [Fr.], a mixture. 

mélée [Fr.], a confused fight; a 
scuffle. 

memento mori [L.], remember 
death. 

memorabilia [L.], things to be 
remembered. 

ménage (men-azh’) [Fr.], house- 
hold management. 

mens sana in cor’pdre sano [L.], 
a sound mind in a sound body. 

mens sibi conscia recti [L.], a 
mind conscious of rectitude. 

mésalliance [i'r.], marriage with 
an inferior. 


nisi Dominus frustra 


messieurs [Fr.], sirs ; gentlemen, 

meum et tuum [L.], mine and 
thine. 

mirabile dictu [L.], wonderful to 
be told. 

mirabilia [L.], wonders. 

mise en scéne [Fr.), the setting 
and scenery of a play. 

modus operandi [L.], manner of 
operation ; way of doing some 
thing. 

mon ami (fem. amie) [Fr.], my 
friend. 

mon cher (masc.) [Fr.], my dear. 

monsieur [Ir.), sir; Mr; a 
gentleman, 

morceau [Fr.], a bit; 
fragment. 

mot juste [Fr.], the exactly right 
expression. 

multum in parvo [L.], much in 
little. 

mutatis mutandis [L.], with the 
necessary changes. 


naissance [F'r.], birth. 

necessitas non habet legem [L.], 
necessity has no law. 

née [Fr.], born ; family name, 

négligé6 [I'r.], unceremonious dress, 

nemine contradicente [L.], with- 
out opposition ; no one speak- 
ing in opposition, (Contracted 
nem. con.) 

nemine dissentiente [L.], no-one 
dissenting ; without a dissenting 
voice. 

nemo me impune lacessit [L.], 
no-one injures me with impunity. 

ne plus ultra [L.], nothing fur- 
ther ; the utmost point ; highest 
pitch of excellence, 

ne sutor ultra (or supra) ere- 
pidam [L.], let not the shoe- 
maker go beyond his last; let 
the cobbler stick to his last. 

nihil obstat [L.], there is no 
objection. 

nil admirari [L.], the attitude of 
minds that finds nothing to 
admire ; blasé, 

nil desperandum [L.], there is no 
reason for despair ; never despair. 

n’importe [Fr.], it matters not. 

nisi Dominus frustra [L.], un- 
less the Lord help, we labour in 
vain. 


morsel ; 


nisi prius 599 pinxit 


nisi prius [L.], (unless previously) | otium eum dignitate [L.], ease 
name given to the sittings of with dignity ; dignified leisure, 
juries in civil cases. 

noblesse oblige (oblee zh’) ([Fr.], | padr6’ne [It.], a master; a land- 
rank imposes obligation, lord ; ruler. 

nolens volens [L.], whether he Pallida mors [L.], pale death. 
will or not. Palmam qui meruit ferat {L.], 

noli me tangére [L.], don’t touch let him bear the palm who has 
me. deserved it. 

nom de guerre [Fr.], a war name ; par excellence [Ir.], by way of 
a travelling title ; pseudonym. eminence ; pre-eminently. 

nom de plume [Fr.], an assumed par exemple [Fr.], for example. 
or literary title (not a French Pari passu [L.], with equal pace ; 
phrase), step for step ; side by side. 

nonchalance [Fr.], coolness ; in- parole @’honneur [Fr.], word of 
difference ; careless attitude. honour. 

non compos mentis [L.], not of Particeps criminis [L.], an ac- 
sound mind. complice in a crime. 

non sequitur [L.], it does not partout [Fr.], everywhere, 
follow. pas [Fr.], a step ; action ; pre- 

nota bene [L.], mark. well. cedence, 

Notre Dame [Fr.], Our Lady ; | pas de deux [Fr. ], a dance for two. 
the Virgin, passim [L.], scattered throughout. 

hous avons changé tout cela|pAté de foie gras [Fr.], goose- 
{Fr.], we have changed all that. liver pie. 

nouveaux pieches ([Fr.], people paterfamilias [L.], the father of 
who have newly gained wealth ; a family, 
upstarts. Pater Noster {L.], Our Father— 

novus homo [L.], a new man, or hence, the Lord’s Prayer. 
one who has raised himself from | pater patriae [L.], father of his 
obscurity. country. 

pax vobiseum [L.], peace be with 
you. 

peceaévi [L.], I have sinned. 

pendente lite [(L.], pending the 
lawsuit. 

pensée [F'r.], a thought. 

per annum [1.], by the year ; 
annually, 

pep capita [L.], by the head ; 
each, 


per centum [L.], by the hundred. 

per contra [L.], on the contrary ; 
contrariwise. 

per diem [L.], by the day. 

per mape, per terras [L.], by sea 
and land. 

per saltum [L.], by leap or jump ; 
all at once, 

per se [L.], considered by itself. 

persona grata [L.], an acceptable 
person, 

personnel [Fr.], the persons em- 
ployed in any service, as distin- 
guished from the matériel. 

petit [Fr.], small. 

pinxit [L.], he (or she) painted it, 


obiit [L.], he or she died. 

obiter dictum [L.], a thing said 
by the way or in passing. 

odium theologicum (L.J, the 
hatred among theologians, 

oeuvres [Fr.], works. 

omnia ad Dei gloriam {L.], all 
things to the glory of God. 

omnia vinecit amop [L.], love 
conquers all things. 

omnia vincit labor [L.], labour 
overcomes all things, 

on dit [Fr.], they say ; report; a 
flying rumour. 

onus probandi [L.], the burden 
of proving. 

optimates [L.], men of the first 
rank. 


ora et labéra [(L.], pray and work. 

ora pro nobis [L.], pray for us. 
1 si sie omnia [L.], oh, if all 
things were so; oh, if he had al- 
ways spoken or acted so. 

O tempéra! O mores! {L.], oh 
the times ! oh the manners! 
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pis aller (au) [Fr.], at the last or 
worst, shift. 

point d’appui [Fr.], point of sup- 
port; prop. 

pons asinorum [1.1], bridge of 
asses ; the 5th proposition of the 
Ist book of Euclid. 

Posse comitatus [L.], the man- 
power of the country that may 
be called upon. 

poste pestante [Fr.], to remain 
until called for (applied to letters 
in a post-office). 

post meridiem [L.], afternoon. 

post mortem [L.], after death. 

post obitum [1..], after death. 
pour passer le temps [Fr.], to 
pass away the time. 

preux chevalier [I'r.], a brave 
knight. 

prima facie [L.], on the first view. 

primo [L.], in the first place. 

primum mobiie [L.], the main- 
spring ; the source of motion. 

primus inter pares [L.], chief 
among equals. 

pro bono publico [L.], for the 
public good. 

procés verbal [Fr.], a written 
statement, 

pro et contra [L.], for and against. 

pro forma [L.], asa matter of form. 

propaganda fide [L.], for extend- 
ing the faith. 

pro patria [1.], for our country. 

pro rata [L.], in proportion. 

Pro rege, lege, et grege [L.], for 
the king, the law, and the people. 

pro re nata [L.], foraspecial emer- 
gency; according as circum- 
stances arise. 

pro tanto [L.], for so much. 

protégé (fem. protégée) [Fr.], one 
protected or patronized by an- 
other, 

pro tempore [L.], for the time 
being. (Contracted pro tem.) 

proxime accessit [L.], he (she) 
came next. 


quaere [L.], query ; inquiry. 

quam celerrime fl. ], as quickly 
as possible. 

quantum [L.], the quantity or 
amount, 

quantum libet [L.], as much as 
you please, 


ruse de guerre 


quantum sufficit [L.], a sufficient 
quantity. 

quasi [L.], as if ; in a manner. 

quelque chose [Fr.], a trifle; 
something. 

quid nune ? [L.], what now ? 

quid pro quo [L.|], an equivalent ; 
tit for tat. 

qu’importe? [Fr.], what matters it? 

qui vive ? [Fr.], who goes there ? 

quo animo [L.], with what mind 
or intention. 

quod avertat Deus [L.], may God 
avert this, 

quod vide [L.], which see; con- 
tracted, q.v. 

quondam [L.], formerly, former. 

quos Deus vult perdére, prius 
dementat [L.], those whom the 
gods wish to destroy, they first 
make mad, 


vera @’état [Fr.], a reason of 


ralebin’ d’étre [Ir.], the reason 
for a thing’s existence. 

vara avis [L.], a rare bird; a 
prodigy. 

réchauffé (Fr.], warmed again, as 
food ; hence insipid ; stale. 

recherché [Fr.], sought out with 
care ; exquisite ; far-fetched. 

reductio ad absurdum [L.], a 
reducing to an absurdity. 

regium donum [L.], a royal gift. 

rentes [{Fr.], Government funds 
bearing interest - stocks. 

répondez, s'il vous plait 
(R.S.V.P.) (Fr.], please reply. 

requieseat in pace [L.], may he 
rest in peace, 

res angustae domi [L.], straitened 
circumstances at home ; poverty, 

res gestae [L.], deeds done; ex- 
ploits ; business performed. 

res judicata [L.], a case or suit 
already settled, 

respublica [L.], the common- 
wealth. 

resurgam [L.], I shall rise again. 

pevenons 2 nos moutons [Fr.], 
let us return to our sheep; let 
us return to our subject. 

robe de chambre [Fr.], a morning 
gown or dressing -gown. 

ruse de guerre [Fr.], a stratagem 
of war. 


at 


SE 


pus in urbe 


pus in bake (L.], the country in 
the to 


sanctum sanctorum [L.], holy of 
holies. 

sangfroid [(Fr.}, cold blood ; com- 
posure. 

sans eérémonie [Fr.], without 
ceremony. 

sans doute [I'r.], without doubt. 

Sans peur et sans reproche [F'r.], 
without fear or reproach ; fear- 
less and pure. 

sans souci [Fr.], without care. 

sartor resartus [L.], the tailor 
mended. 

sSauve qui peut [Fr.)}, save himself 
who can, 

savant [I'r.], a learned man. 

savoir faire [Fr.], ability ; 
knowing how to act; 


the 
skill ; 


tact. 

savoir vivre [Fr.], good breeding ; 
refined manners, 

secundum artem [L.], according 
to rule ; scientifically. 

semper idem [L.], always the 
same. 

semper paratus [L.], 
‘ready. 

seridtim [L.], one after another ; 
in turn. 

sie itur ad astra [L.], such is the 
way to the stars (to immortality). 

sic passim [L.], so everywhere, 

sic transit gloria mundi []u.}, so 
passes the glory of the world. 

si monumentum requiris, cir- 
ecumspice [L.], if you wish to 
see his monument, look around 


you. 

simpliciter [L.], without qualifica- 
tion ; absolutely. 

Sine cura [L.], without care or 
charge ; a sinecure. 

sine die [L.], without fixing a date. 

sine qua non [L.], an indispens- 
able condition. 

si vis pacem, pira bellum [L.], 
if you wish for peace, prepare 
for war. 

soi-disant [Fr.], self-called. 

sp6éro meliora [L.], I hope for 
better things, 

spirituel [Fr.], intelligent ; witty. 

spolia opima [L.], the richest 
booty. 


always 
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tout ensemble 


status quo [L.], the same state as 
before. 

stet (L.], let it stand. 

Suaviter in modo, fortiter in 
ve [L.], gentle in manner, but 
resolute in deed. 

sub judice [(L.}, under’ judicial 
consideration. 

sub rosa [(L.], under the rose; 
privately. 

sub silentio [L.], in silence. 

suecés d’estime [Fr.], a success 
bringing more credit than profit. 

o falsi [L.], suggestion 
of falsehood. 

sui generis [L.], of its own kind. 

summum bonum [L.], the high- 
est good. 

suppressio veri [L.], suppression 
of the truth. 


tabula rasa [L.J, a smooth or 
blank tablet ; a clean sheet. 

tant mieux [Fr.), so much the 
better, 

tant pis [Ir.], so much the worse. 

tapis [Fr.], the carpet. 

Te Deum [L.], a hymn of thanks- 
giving. 

tempéra mutantur, nos et mu- 
tamup in illis [L.], the times 
are changed and we with them. 

tempus fugit (L.], time flies. 

tenez [Fr.), take it’; hold. 

terra firma [L.], solid earth ; a 
safe footing. 

terra incognita [L.], an unknown 
country. 

oe quid [L.], a third some- 
thi 


t8te-A-t8te [Fr.], face to face; a 
private conversation. 

toga viril’is [L.], the gown of 
manhood. 

to kalon [Gk.], the beautiful ; the 
chief good. 

tour de force [Fr.], a feat of 
strength or skill. 

tout-a-fait [Fr.], wholly ; entirely. 

tout-A-lheure [Fr.], instantly. 

tout au contraire [Ir.], quite the 
contrary. 

tout & vous [IFr.], entirely yours. 

tout de suite [Fr.], immediately. 

tout ensemble [fr.}, the whole 
taken together; the general 
effect. 


tout est perdu 


tout est perdu hors i’honneur 
[Fr.], all is lost but honour. 
tu quoque [L.], thou also 3; youtoo 


ubi supra [L.], where above men- 
tioned. 

ultima ratio regum [L.], the last 
argument of kings—war, 

ultima Thule [L.], the utmost 
boundary or limit. 

ultimatum [L.), final conditions, 

ultimus Romanorum [L.], the 
last of the Romans. 

ultra vires [L.], beyond one’s 
legal authority, 

ut infra [L.], as below. 

ut supra [L.], as above. 


vade in pace [L.], go in peace, 
vade meeurn [L.], go with me 5 a 
constant companion ; a guide. 
vae vietis (L.], woe to the van- 
quished. 
val’e [L.], farewell. 
valet de chambre [FY.], an atten- 
dant ; a footman. 
(L.], 


variae lectiones 
readings. 

véni, vidi, vici [L.], I came, I saw 
I conquered. 

ventre & terre [Fr.], at full speed. 

verbatim et literAtim [L.], word 
for word, and letter for letter, 

verbum sat sapienti (L.], a word 
is enough for a wise man (con- 
tracted to verb. sap.). 

veritas vineit [L.], truth conquers. 

versus (v.) [L.], against ; toward. 

vestigia [L.], tracks ; vestiges, 

vexdta quaestio [L.], a disputed 
question. 


variant 
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via [L.], by the way of. 

via media [L.], a middle course. 

viee versa [L.], the terms being 
exchanged. 

vidétur [L.], it appears. 

vide supra [L.], see above. 

vi et armis [L.], by force of arms. 

vigilate et orate [L.), watch and 
pray. 

virginibus puerisque [L.], for 
maidens and boys. 

virtute officii [L.], by virtue of 
one’s office. 

vis-a-vis [IFr.], opposite, facing, 

vis inertiae [L.], the power of 
inertia ; resistance. 

vis medicatrix natirae [L.], the 
healing power of nature. 

vivat [Fr.], a shout of ‘ Long live.’ 

vivat regina [L.], long live the 
queen. 

vivat rex [L.], long live the king! 

viva voce [L.], by the living voice ; 
by oral examination. 

vive ’empereur {Fr.], long live 
the emperor. 

vive le roi [I'r.], long live the king! 

voil& [Fr.], behold; there is m 
there are. 

voila tout [Fr.], that’s all. 

volte-face [Fr.], a complete change 
of opinion. 

vox populi, vox Dei [L.], the 
voice of the people is the voice 
of God. 

vulgo [L.], commonly, 


Weltschmerz [Ger.], world-sor- 
row ; pessimism, 


Zeitgeist (Ger. ], the spirit of the age. 


